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SOME  AMERICAN  LITERARY  NEEDS* 
I. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  or  not  we  are  maintaining  intact 
our  intellectual  inheritance  by  handing  down  to  our  successors 
the  story  of  new  achievement,  or  by  making  the  repairs  and 
additions  necessary  in  every  human  structure.  If  we  find,  in 
taking  account  of  stock,  that  we  have  barely  held  our  own,  it 
may  be  possible  to  determine  where  the  fault  lies  and  attempt 
its  correction.  If  each  department  of  letters  does  not  make 
steadily  some  contribution,  permanent  as  well  as  new,  to  the 
record  of  man's  doings,  then  our  habitual  pride  may  not  be 
justified.  Thus,  if  applied  science,  a  material  force,  has  been 
developed  out  of  proportion  to  pure  science,  an  intellectual 
force,  the  advance  cannot  be  credited  to  literature :  the  record 
of  thought  or  events. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  white  man  on  this  continent 
there  has  been  a  longing  to  contribute  something  new  and 
distinctive  to  the  literature  of  the  world ;  to  that  story  of  pro- 
gress in  which  yf/iij  is  never  written.  Even  from  the  first,  there 
was  the  gathering  of  the  documents  upon  which  formal  history 
is  so  dependent  Our  ancestors  had  come  out  of  an  unrest  so 
persistent  as  almost  to  seem  the  natural  state  of  man.     Agi- 

*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia,  Wednesday,  June  i6, 1909. 
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tation  and  upheaval  had  been  in  the  air.  Questions  deemed 
religious,  though  really  political,  the  clash  of  old  ideas  with  new 
outlooks,  effects  of  the  discovery  of  lands  and  forces  hitherto 
unsuspected,  had  interfered  with  the  human  balance. 

From  the  beginning,  our  people, — often  miscalled  new, 
although  personifying  all  known  civilizations, — were  consumed 
by  the  desire  for  a  literature  of  their  own.  The  incipient  or 
forgotten  epics;  the  dramas,  devoid  of  the  simplest  elements 
of  either  tragedy  or  comedy;  the  systems  of  philosophy  or 
religion;  the  dreary  romances;  the  political  disquisitions, — all 
of  which  died  only  to  mark  some  step  in  our  history, — tell  the 
melancholy  tale  of  literary  growth. 

It  was  thought  all  along  the  line, — and  the  delusion  is  not 
entirely  dissipated, — that  a  literature  could  be  created,  called 
into  existence  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a  ms^cian.  The  only  in- 
gredients needed  were  assumed  to  be  novelty  of  conditions  and 
education,  and  the  result  would  be  achieved.  But  neither  a 
literature  nor  a  rounded  national  character  can  be  made  in  this 
way.  No  formal  system  of  evolution  was  needed  to  prove  that, 
in  spite  of  theories  and  appearances,  everything  must  grow. 
Our  people  continued  for  two  hundred  years  to  dream  and  pine 
for  an  original  literature:  yet  as  blindly  slavish  to  recognized 
forms  as  if  they  had  formally  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  all 
of  humanity's  ancient  prescriptive  rights. 

II. 

About  1820,  with  Washingrton  Irving,  in  sketch  and  history; 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  the  novel ;  and  Daniel  Webster, — in 
whom  they  added  a  fourth  great  orator  to  the  world's  list; — 
they  made  a  real  start  Rapid  progress  was  then  seen,  nqt 
along  new  lines,  but  on  tho3e  incident  to  fixed  rule  and  long 
use.  From  this  time  forward,  history  found  many  votaries,  and 
Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Parkman,  and  Ticknor  were  to  illustrate 
for  new  readers  some  of  the  countries  from  which  we  had  drawn 
population  or  ideas.  Hawthorne  was  soon  to  write  those  im- 
mortal studies  of  our  earliest  men  and  women,  while  the  most 
distinctive  humanistic  group  thus  far  known  in  our  history, — 
Bryant,  Longfellpw,  Emersoyi,  Lowell,  and  Holmes, — were  to 
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add  lustre  to  their  country  and  to  show  that  literary  power  had 
survived  in  spite  of  the  deadening  influence  of  materialism. 
These  were  accompanied  by  Channing  and  Audubon  in  other 
fields,  as  well  as  followed  by  innumerable  pretenders,  the  ama- 
teurs of  literature.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  we  had  made 
a  slow,  painful  beginning.  We  had  historians  of  countries 
other  than  our  own,  had  produced  two  great  novelists,  and  a 
fair  order  of  criticism,  Lowell  being  the  leader.  There  was 
no  commanding  poet  or  dramatist,  no  original  contribution  to 
science,  no  great  biography, — except  that  of  Franklin,  which 
was  brought  to  light  in  its  entirety  about  this  time, — almost  no 
understanding  of  art,  and  still  less  of  art  itself 

The  student  will  find  in  handbooks  lists  of  names  of  Ameri- 
can writers  earlier  than  these,  but  it  was  not  until  this  period 
that  any  actual  start  was  made.  Then  came  the  Civil  War,  des- 
tructive not  only  of  human  life  but  of  the  higher  intellectual 
activity  and  virility.  For  a  time  we  were,  as  a  people,  in  the 
position  of  a  man  of  fifty  who,  after  a  life  of  struggle  and 
success,  finds  that  he  must  begin  anew. 

Although  the  fact  is  not  fully  realized,  most  of  our  original 
ideals  had  to  be  abandoned.  Henceforth,  America  did  not 
mean  a  new  heaven  but  the  old  prosaic  earth.  Some  hundrtds 
of  thousands  of  cannon  shots,  a  million  mourners,  unnumbered 
ruined  homes,  violent  and  hurtful  hates,  and  we  had  emerged 
from  civil  conflict  a  nation  in  a  hurry ;  a  people  in  a  passion. 
Outwardly,  these  seemed  to  bring  every  order  of  material  pros- 
perity, yet  with  us,  as  everywhere  in  history,  they  were  fatal  to 
the  art  which  has  been  the  master-product  of  men, — something 
which,  lying  beyond  necessities  and  material  achievements,  is 
foreign  to  the  conception  of  the  mere  utilitarian.  It  has  be- 
come impossible  to  determine  whether  art,  at  its  best  estate, 
can  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  democracy  and  irreligion,  or 
whether  what  may  remain  of  it  is  not  a  survival  from  some  re- 
mote past,  a  left-over  achievement  of  many  generations. 

III. 

It  is  natural  that  the  first  desire  of  a  people,  after  it  has  won 
political  recognition,  is  to  know  something  of  itself     Like  an 
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individual,  it  is  interested  in  the  genesis  of  its  greatness  or 
promise.  Its  patriotism  is  then  no  longer  limited  to  the  need 
for  personal  protection,  or  narrowed  to  a  sense  of  favors  ex- 
pected. It  has  so  passed  out  of  the  nomadic  or  uncertain 
stage,  that  the  legends  and  traditions  which  envelop  its  dim 
origins  and  accompany  the  struggle  for  life  and  recognition, 
become  part  of  itself  In  more  primitive  times,  this  interest 
was  represented  by  the  songs,  the  visible  story-tellers,  the  tales 
of  patriarchs,  the  indefinite  something  by  which  man's  interest 
in  the  past  is  manifested. 

In  its  perfected  form,  when  letters  have  once  established 
themselves  as  part  of  his  inheritance,  he  demands  the  written 
record  of  his  family,  ancestry,  and  neighborhood.  Then  imagi- 
nation takes  longer  flights:  he  seeks  knowledge  about  other 
families,  ancestors,  and  neighborhoods.  Almost  before  he 
knows  it,  he  has  begun  to  study  history.  He  has  a  new  patriot- 
ism, still  often  narrow  and  truculent,  but  as  his  range  of  ideas 
has  acquired  more  breadth  and  comprehension,  his  interest  em- 
braces the  world.  He  finds  that  in  the  one  place  or  another, 
in  the  small  or  large,  in  an  old  or  a  new  country,  in  a  county  or 
the  world,  the  impulses  of  human  nature  differ  little  from  those 
which  move  the  individuals  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He 
sees  that  this  likeness, — the  tendency  of  men  to  take  one  course 
as  units,  another  in  a  crowd,  still  another  in  an  army,  and  to 
adopt  different  methods  as  a  people  or  a  nation, — is  universal, 
and  he  is  ready  to  generalize  about  mankind.  When  he  has 
reached  this  stage,  history  has  a  philosophy,  and  he  spends 
much  time  and  ingenuity  in  speculations  upon  the  new  and 
curious  phenomenon. 

IV. 

Our  people  have  been  forced  to  take  even  a  wider  view  in 
their  recognition  of  both  the  fact  and  the  philosophy  of  history. 
They  soon  gathered  their  own  legends  and  traditions  and  began 
to  cherish  them.  They  also  came  to  have  a  clearer  identity 
with  the  neighborhoods  and  countries  from  which  they  or  their 
ancestors  had  derived.  They  began  by  writing  of  their  struggles 
with  savages  which  were  nothing  like  so  severe  or  continuous  as 
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those  with  nature;  but  the  one  being  concrete,  the  other  ab- 
stract, our  early  writers  tell  us  much,  in  a  way  crude  and  often 
exaggerated,  about  Indians  and  themselves,  while  giving  only 
small  attention  to  natural  history :  the  thingfs  that  the  earth,  as 
such,  contained. 

Their  theological  struggles  were  to  them  very  real :  hence  the 
story  of  superstition,  intolerance,  misunderstanding,  and  down- 
right cruelty,  is  one  of  the  most  sordid  in  human  annals.  The 
glorious  promises  of  freedom  or  the  prospects  of  larger  oppor- 
tunities, were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  quarrels  of  petty  sects, 
too  new  to  have  pride  in  the  genuine  triumphs  of  our  religion 
and  too  narrow  to  see  anything  in  life  beyond  their  own  narrow 
boundaries  when  they  found  themselves  drest  in  the  little  brief 
authority,  always  dangerous. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  our  forerunners  began  both  to 
write  and  to  make  such  history  as  they  could  in  the  way  open  to 
them.  As  they  became  more  and  more  self-contained,  they 
forgot  or  overlooked  the  larger  origins  or  the  remoter  begin- 
nings, and  narrowed  themselves  more  to  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings. For  a  long  time  their  history  was  a  register  of  men's 
doings  on  a  small  scale.  They  saw  less  and  less  of  the  past,  and 
probably  few  generations  have  peered  into  the  future  with  less 
purpose  than  did  those  who  held  the  stage  in  this  country  be- 
tween, say,  the  year  1640,  when  most  of  the  Puritan  and  Pil- 
grim immigrants  were  over;  and  1763,  when  France  was 
expelled  from  the  continent 

When  they  had  won  some  position,  they  desired  to  know 
more  of  their  origins  near  at  hand.  We  thus  early  became 
our  own  ancestors.  Say  what  we  will  about  our  democratic 
principles,  the  instinct  of  ancestry  worship  lay  strong  within  us. 
Perhaps  it  has  seldom  come  out  stronger  in  human  history  than 
up  to  the  time  when  the  strange  hordes  from  Europe  began  to 
overwhelm  us  about  1850.  It  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
manifested  by  our  brutal  treatment  of  immigrants,  by  the  course 
of  politics,  in  social  life,  and  in  those  forms  which  vanity  and 
intolerance  engender. 
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V. 


Although  this  instinct  was  to  have  larger  scope  than  would  have 
been  deemed  possible  so  early  in  the  growth  of  a  people  on  new 
scenes,  it  was  long  before  we  could  apply  it  to  study,  on 
large  lines,  so  far  as  our  own  history  was  concerned.  The 
conditions  were  opposed  to  this.  No  man  without  regard  to 
ability  or  scholarship,  or  however  well  buttressed  with  facts, 
could  presume,  until  a  few  years  ago, — even  now  it  is  a  danger- 
ous process, — to  tell  the  story  of  our  early  differences  with  the 
Mother  Country.  It  was  not  until  Jefferson  Brick  had  ceased  to 
be  a  distinctive  character  that  we  could  see  some  of  the  truth, 
much  less  tell  it  For  a  home  writer  to  hint  a  fault  subjected 
him  to  anathema ;  even  the  foreigner  who  could  judge  our  life 
with  other  than  a  coipplimentary  epithet  or  conclusion  was 
sentenced  to  every  form  of  punishment  which  it  was  in  our 
power  to  inflict 

When  our  scholars  could  not  write  of  their  own  country  they 
found  others :  the  instinct  for  letters  sought  an  outlet  Irving 
gathered  up  the  romance  of  Spain,  and  Ticknor  criticized  its 
literature ;  Prescott  wrote  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  Motley  studied 
the  struggles  for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Parkman  fixed 
in  unchangeable  colors  the  contest  of  France  and  England  on 
this  continent,  taking  care,  however,  never  to  venture  upon  our 
own  corporate  history.  It  was  always  open  to  our  scholars  to 
interpret  every  country  save  England  and  America:  many 
writers  having  dealt  with  our  political  history,  but  thus  far  with 
small  success. 

The  obvious  reasons  for  this  failure  have  already  been  noted ; 
but  the  real  causes  lie  deeper.  However  qualified  or  inde- 
pendent a  student  might  be,  scarcely  an  episode  in  the  early  life 
of  our  people  is  sufficiently  remote  or  independent  to  permit 
the  interpretation  of  its  full  meaning.  We  may  compile  last 
year's  annals,  or  those  that  cover  our  life  of  three  hundred 
years,  but  as  we  can  see  little  more  of  the  philosophy  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other,  neither  is  history.  They  deal  with  those 
questions  which,  as  Emerson  says,  **look  differently  to  the  years 
and  the  centuries." 
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Chaotic  origins,  themselves  complicated  by  still  remoter 
beginnings;  an  unformed  and  formless  life;  struggles  to  con- 
quer nature,  and  as  man  must,  to  make  it  over;  contests  with 
savages  and  then  with  ourselves ;  always  confronted  by  human 
nature,  and  the  necessity,  early  forced,  of  so  developing 
material  resources  that  the  world  might  be  fed  and  clothed, — 
all  these  are  processes  which,  though  lying  at  the  foundations, 
are  generally  overlooked  and  have  so  interfered  with  the  forces 
of  evolution  that  any  true  or  complete  history  has  been  be- 
yond our  power.  * 

VI. 

Our  students  have  sought  to  write  national  history  and  have 
also  been  possessed  With  the  idea  that  they  could  do  it  with  a 
semblance  of  finality.  Their  ideas  and  industry  have  been 
creditable.  If  they  had  not  presumed  to  sum  up  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  on  new  scenes,  they  would  have  deserved  ampler 
recognition  and  have  done  better  work.  If  they  had  seen  that; 
in  the  race  of  humanity,  we  have  not  thus  far  gone  around  the. 
track  seriously,  but  have  only  made  some  imitation  trial  gallops^ 
they  would  have  done  well.  But,  mistaking  the  theories  of  a 
Swiss  madman  and  his  wild  followers  for  real  contributions  to 
the  philosophy  of  government  and  society,  they  have  sought  to. 
justify  them  without  any  conception  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  carried  fast  and  far  from  human  nature. 

It  was  not  only  impossible  thus  early  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
social  and  political  evolution,  but  still  more  time  must  elapse 
t>efore  the  work  can  be  undertaken.  In  the  court  of  histary. 
ideas  mtist  appear  in  the  light  of  success  or  failure  :  not  as  d^ey 
are  interpreted  by  theorists  or  agitators.  We  have  not  aliyaya 
bad  the  courage  to  confess  that  the  assertion  of  rights  and  claims 
does  not  assure  them.  Until  we  get  away  from  a  fixed^  i^i- 
alterable  point  of  view,  we  shall  have  no  history  or  any  other 
literature.  Men  do  not  long  adjust  themselves  to  a,  tl^eory 
unless  it  approves  itself,  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  kistorian  to 
make  a  permanent  record  until  he  has  divested  himself  of  this 
hampering  accompaniment  When  the  student  of  American 
conditions  shall  see  that  we  differ  little  from  those  humsm  ele- 
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ments  from  which  we  derived,  it  will  become  clear  that,  after 
all,  we  are  no  chosen  people  exempt  from  the  conditions  and 
infirmities  that  must  everywhere  accompany  growth. 

VII. 

If  real  history  is  still  remote  from  us,  we  are  beginning  so  to 
collect  some  -of  its  materials  that,  in  years  to  come,  our  suc- 
cessors may  not  have  only  tools  to  work  with  but  that  the 
serious-minded  student  may  learn  easily  more  of  our  philosophy. 
The  careers  of  the  founders  of  our  society  from  its  earliest  day 
have  been  recorded  with  a  fidelity  which  will  facilitate  the  task 
of  the  future  historian.  The  patient  delvers  who  in  each  gen- 
eration attempt  to  estimate  the  work  and  contribution  of  their 
immediate  predecessors,  have  so  blazed  the  trails  that  successors 
of  the  same  type  may  be  trusted  to  keep  them  marked. 

Recognizing  their  limitations,  our  students  are  collecting  ma- 
terials with  some  approach  to  system.  It  is  fashionable  to  laugh 
at  the  monograph,  even  if  we  live  under  its  tyranny.  By  nature, 
it  is  a  form  of  literature  which  gives  little  scope  for  either 
philosophy  or  style,  but  the  patient  gathering  of  facts  dealing 
with  primitive  customs,  or  with  the  growth  of  town,  district. 
State,  or  institution,  will  be  of  distinct  value.  In  times  to  come, 
the  real  historian  will  examine  them  with  honest  discrimination, 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  manner  of  people  these  early 
white  Americans  were.  He  will  be  grateful  to  the  men  who 
found  time  and  inclination  to  search  out  some  fact  otherwise 
lost,  to  examine  a  theory,  to  discard  an  inference,  once  generally 
accepted,  because  it  fell  in  with  the  general  ideas  upon  religion 
or  government,  which,  prevailing  at  a  given  time,  were  impossible 
of  application  to  a  world  filled  with  real  men. 

Perhaps  few  men  in  the  world's  history  have  been  better  in- 
terpreted to  future  generations  than  those  found  at  the  sources 
of  our  larger  national  life,  whose  works  and  fame  are  now  se- 
cure possessions.  This  work  was  done  by  themselves :  not  by 
the  historian,  whether  professional  or  amateur.  Gradually,  but 
surely,  fiction  has  been  excised,  myths  exploded,  and  hero- 
worship  eliminated.  The  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  period 
of  violence  has  brought  out  their  characters.     Their  inmiediate 
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successors  have  also  stood  the  test  well.  The  halo  of  the  ro- 
mantic did  not  so  surround  them,  but  where  this  quality  was 
found,  as  in  Jackson  and  Clay,  it  was  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. They  were  so  distinctly  the  beneficiaries  of  biography 
that  we  now  know  the  times  of  Webster,  Benton,  Calhoun, 
Hayne,  and  their  contemporaries,  better  than  the  events  which 
happened  only  ten  years  ago. 

VIII. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  current  biography  has  become 
almost  a  lost  art  No  distinctive  autobiography  other  than  that 
pathetic  and  partial  record  written  on  Mt  McGregor  has  en- 
riched our  literature.  The  great,  strong  men  of  the  Civil  War 
period  still  await  the  writing  of  their  story.  We  have  the 
sketch,  the  slight  impressionist  view :  and  little  more.  Of  them 
all,  the  true  Lincoln  lies  buried  under  a  ten -volume  book, — too 
long  for  biography,  too  near  the  time  and  too  tenuous  for  his- 
tory. As  there  are  heaped  upon  it  nearly  fifty-score  other 
volumes,  we  have  a  m)rth  quite  worthy  of  Homeric  times, — but 
still  a  myth. 

Perhaps  we  shall  never  know  the  inner  philosophy  of  any 
other  great  actor  in  the  civil  war  on  the  Federal  side.  Seward, 
Stanton,  Johnson,  Stevens,  McClelland,  and  Sumner  are  rapidly 
becoming  little  more  than  names.  The  tide  of  oblivion 
threatens  them :  in  winning,  they  may  have  gained  the  guerdon 
of  the  forgotten.  This  is  due  largely  to  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  population.  Probably  three-fifths  of  the  people 
now  living  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  have  no  Ameri- 
can ancestry  earlier  than  1850.  With  them,  as  with  others  in 
whom  there  are  no  American  traditions,  the  real  pride  must  be 
absent  Their  children  may  invoke  the  flag  at  rising,  or  salute 
it  at  school,  or  they  may  keep  a  memorial  day :  but  none  of 
these  ceremonies  can  have  for  them  any  real  meaning. 

Doubtless,  owing  to  the  homogeneity  of  its  people,  the  South 
has  been  both  more  mindful  and  more  fortunate.  It  is  also  sur- 
prising, when  the  literary  claims  of  New  England  are  considered, 
that  the  memoirs  of  Southern  leaders  have  been  written  earlier 
and  with  greater  fulness  than  in  the  North,  while  many  foreign 
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critics  have  found  in  the  lives  and  campaigns  of  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  the  inspiration  denied  them  in  the  North. 

Illustrative  of  this  neglect,  when  last  year  there  died  a  former 
President, — the  most  conspicuous  seen  for  more  than  forty 
years, — not  one  newspaper  in  the  land  printed  a  biogfraphy  or 
an  estimate  fairly  adequate/  Men  and  women  who  had  reached 
their  maturity  during  the  preceding  decade  were  provided  with 
no  material  for  understanding  one  who  had  done  both  them  and 
their  country  a  high  and  honest  service. 

IX. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  no  form  of  literature, 
except  the  poem,  has  suffered  such  degradation  as  the  novel 
At  once  the  accepted  medium  for  the  play  of  imagination  and 
for  the  higher  study  of  mankind,  no  addition  of  first  order  has 
been  made  to  it  This  conclusion  applies  to  all  countries  and 
languages.  From  Russia,  on  one  side,  to  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Behring's  Sea,  on  the  other,  the  same  tale  of  neglect  and  medi- 
ocrity is  told.  It  is  equally  illustrated  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
school  of  analysis  and  the  inanities  of  the  latest  best  seller.  No 
relief  or  promise  is  found  in  the  novel  proper,  but  the  short 
story, — an  entirely  different  form  of  fiction, — has  relieved  the 
dull  mass,  now  and  then,  with  a  touch  of  nature  or  a  living 
character. 

It  is  a  sad  generalization, — though  neither  a  sweeping  nor  a 
dangerous  one, — to  assert  that,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  writers 
who  have  affected  the  novel  as  a  form  of  expression,  none  has 
created  a  single  character  standing  out  in  the  great  hurly- 
burly  life  of  which  this  body  of  work  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mirror,  whose  name  and  person,  good  or  bad,  whose  habit  of 
thought  and  characteristics,  has  taken  its  place  in  the  structure 
of  our  society  or  reflects  life  as  it  really  exists  among  us. 

It  is  a  sad  loss  to  humanity,  and  a  more  serious  one  to  letters, 
when  a  generation  thus  fails  to  contribute  new  figures  to  fiction 
or  poetry, — both  of  them  forms  of  art  whose  men  and  women 
are  more  real  than  most  of  those  that  have  lived  in  the  flesh. 

*  Within  the  last  month  Mr.  Parker's  RecolUc turns  of  Grover  Cleveland 
has  appeared  from  the  press  of  The  Century  Company.—  Editor. 
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Thackeray  averred  that,  to  him,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  quite 
as  much  alive  as  Dr.  Johnson,  or  Oliver  Goldsmith,  or  Henry 
Fielding.  The  long  procession  of  great  characters  in  English 
fiction  from  Squire  Western  to  Mrs,  Proudie,  is  invested  with  an 
interest  deeper  and  more  pervading  than  that  which  surrounds 
Prime  Ministers  and  Archbishops.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  will  live  when  the  two  Philips,  under  whom  their  creator 
served,  are  forgotten  and  their  persecutions  and  bigotry  have 
faded  into  dim  traditions.  Becky  Sharp  is  more  alive  in  the 
court  of  history  than  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  to  whom 
she  courtsied  with  so  much  of  vanity  and  grace.  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  with  his  awful  tragedy  has  more  of  the  matter  in 
him  than  John  Endicott  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  fuller  of  interest  than 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  stands  out  more  than  the  real 
Duke  of  York  who  lived  and  moved  in  the  world  of  her  shadowy 
day. 

These  are  some  of  the  immortal  creations  of  great  art ;  if  no 
associates  of  their  own  rank  join  them,  then  the  world  is  so 
much  the  poorer.  If  the  marionettes  which  dance  their  brief  and 
listless  hour  through  the  modem  novel  are  the  best  that  demo- 
cracy can  do  in  the  way  of  creating  character,  there  will  not 
long  be  wanting  those  who  will  sigh  for  the  return  of  a  time 
when  there  may  be  more  scope  for  real  art  and  genius,  even  if 
it  shall  eliminate  some  of  the  persons  who  talk  so  glibly  about 
equality  while  forgetting  that  what  men  really  need  is  equity. 
It  is  worse  than  a  libel  upon  our  character  and  achievement  to 
assume  that  the  crowd  of  idlers,  swindlers,  roues,  flirts,  incompe- 
tents, mediocrities,  and  slum-dwellers  who  march  endlessly 
through  the  pages  of  the  average  novel,  fairly  represent  the 
people  among  whom  eighty  millions  of  us  live  and  move,  day 
by  day. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  novel  is  to  hold  its  own  it  must  return 
to  accepted  standards,  or  make  higher  ones  of  its  own.  It 
cannot  otherwise  maintain  its  place  as  the  interpreter  of  life. 
It  may  be  part  of  its  function  to  interest,  or  to  fill  an  idle  hour : 
but  the  power  to  do  these  was  not  wholly  wanting  even  in  the 
highest  examples  of  the  art  of  fiction  at  its  best  estate.  When 
the  novelist  shall  cease  to  confuse  the  neighborhood  with  the 
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world,  the  individual  with  the  type,  the  freak  with  the  average, 
he  may  portray  the  real  pioneer  woman ;  the  enterprising  man 
who,  an  example  of  personal  industry  and  thrift,  is  also  the 
master  public  spirit  of  ten  thousand  communities ;  the  genuine 
teacher  to  whom  a  thousand  boys  look  up  as  maker  or  savior ; 
the  commanding  business  man  who  is  not  also  a  monster;  or 
the  statesman  who  is  not  first  of  all  a  villain. 

The  variety  of  character  and  situation  is  infinite ;  when  both 
are  so  studied  that  the  loves  and  hates,  the  aspirations  and 
ambitions,  the  sacrifices  and  victories,  and  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  men  and  women  in  a  strong,  well-poised  society 
have  been  delineated  by  men  of  genius,  will  be  the  fitting  time 
to  talk  about  fiction  being  a  finer  art  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray.  It  will  then  be  in  order  to  patronize 
Hawthorne  and  so  keep  up  with  the  latest  literary  fashion,  or 
we  may  refine  and  analyze  down  to  the  finest  point,  but  we 
shall,  at  least,  have  started  on  the  way  towards  sotnething  of 
value  and  permanence.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  American 
is  a  man  of  men, — not  a  member  of  some  race  with  a  mysterious 
force, — wholly  different  from  his  kind. 

X. 

Another  department  of  literature  which  demands  considera- 
tion is  criticism.  Seldom  creative,  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  those  already  discussed.  It  blazes  a  trail  through  the  vast 
wood  of  literature  so  that  those  so  minded  may  avoid  the  under- 
growths:  the  hopeless  jungle  that  often  grows  even  under  the 
shade  of  the  forest  giant 

When  literature  ceased  to  be  the  sole  possession  of  the 
scholar  and  became  the  heritage  of  all  with  taste  or  ability  to 
understand  its  message,  there  came,  all  along  the  line,  the  critic, 
both  instructed  and  candid.  Erasmus,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton, 
Addison,  Steele,  Dryden,  Pope,  Bentley,  Fielding,  Samuel  John- 
son, Goethe,  Macaulay,  Gifford,  Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Sainte  Beuve,  Ruskin,  Scherer, 
Taine,  Renan,  Swinburne,  Matthew  Arnold,  Lowell,  Cranch, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  John  Morley  have,  in  succession, 
turned  the  light  of  genius  upon  their  own  and  other  times. 
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They  have  not  been  purveyors  for  publishers, — mere  Grub  street 
hacks, — nor  door-openers  for  the  literary  scavenger.  Great 
writers  themselves,  they  have  sat  in  judgment, — with  full  minds 
and  in  perfect  honesty, — questioning,  with  a  keen  sense  of  their 
own  responsibility,  the  claims  of  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors to  a  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 

But  the  great  critic  who  dealt  with  imaginative  literature  has 
apparently  disappeared.  Its  degradation, — due  to  absence  ol 
taste  or  critical  capacity  in  the  constituency  of  new  readers, — 
bids  every  honest  man  pause  before  he  consents  to  enter  upon 
such  a  career.  It  is  a  more  serious  drawback  that  the  majority 
of  readers  do  not  want  guides.  Looking  upon  reading  as 
something  with  which  to  kill  time,  to  them 

"  A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't." 

They  can  only  comprehend  the  bold  advertisement,  the  brief 
notice  which,  ending  with  an  admonition  to  buy,  contains  the 
announcement  that  a  given  number  of  persons,  foolish  or  other- 
wise, have  bought  or  read.  This  leaves  no  scope  for  the  real 
reviewer.  As  a  result,  he  must  betake  himself  to  the  study  of 
fixed  or  settled  forms  of  literature,  or  to  other  departments  in 
which  there  may  remain  some  seriousness. 

XI. 

This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  our  popular  literature  no 
longer  reflects  the  change  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  life  and 
ideals.  We  flouted  ceremonial:  we  end  by  becoming  its  slaves. 
Once  we  protested  even  against  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
while  all  hereditary  societies  or  institutions  were  our  bane :  now 
we  have  more  imitations  than  the  world  contains  of  originals. 
We  pass  through  a  war,  however  small  or  unworthy,  and  it  pro- 
duces new  orders  of  Veterans,  Sons  or  Daughters,  each  with  its 
line  of  succession :  asserting  authority  or  quarreling  among 
themselves  over  nothings.  We  started  out  with  the  idea  that 
we  lived  under  written  constitutions :  we  cast  them  aside  without 
flutter  or  protest  and  welcome  the  continued  assertion  and  exer- 
cise, over  a  period  of  many  years,  of  an  authority  little  less  than 
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absolute.  Our  extreme  ideas  of  democracy  thus  run  on  only  by 
momentum. 

Yet  none  of  these  tendencies  excites  intelligent  protest  or 
finds  serious  consideration  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  Time 
was,  in  our  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  world,  when  poet,  essayist, 
critic,  novelist,  and  historian,  keeping  abreast  of  tendencies, 
would  have  thundered  anathema  and  our  old  aspirations  would 
have  found  a  new  assertion,  if  not  defence.  It  follows  that  our 
literature  is  not  up  to  date.  We  are  too  busy  designing, 
building,  or  running  new  printing-presses  and  making  cheap 
paper  to  care  for  such  facts  or  to  utter  the  wholesome  word  of 
protest 

This  decay  of  interest  in  the  ideals  upon  which  the  structure 
of  our  society  rests  is  more  serious  as  a  sign  of  the  time  than 
the  failure  to  write  a  real  history  or  a  true  novel.  It  marks  a 
decline  in  a  quality  which  has  helped  us  over  many  trials  and 
difficulties.  It  warns  us  that  the  old-time,  boasted  division  into 
parties  has  been  lost :  that,  as  in  other  democratic  societies,  the 
trend  is  towards  one.  While  we  may  still  have  the  wagon  :  we 
have  lost  the  brake.  The  power  to  protest  with  vigor  and  in- 
telligence seems  to  have  departed,  leaving  us  content  with  the 
interested  demagogue  as  the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
sensational  writer  as  historian.  As  we  seem  to  be  satisfied  that 
questions  have  only  one  side,  the  impulse  to  look  for  another 
has  apparently  become  atrophied. 

That  literary  criticism  is  needed,  now  as  ever,  is  shown  by 
science  and  theology.  Here  the  instructed  mind  deals  with 
the  great  ideas  and  commanding  contributions  to  them.  In 
these  departments  of  thought  there  are  still  serious  readers  who 
recognize  the  value  of  time,  and  welcome  the  knowledge  and 
help  of  others.  But  the  popular  novel,  which  does  not  live  six 
months  and  has  no  permanent  influence  upon  life,  what  need 
has  it  for  criticism  ? 

As  writing  is  the  one  trade  in  which  training,  discipline,  and 
apprenticeship  are  unnecessary,  the  fashioning  of  a  novel  is  as 
open  to  the  school-girl  as  to  the  greybeard,  to  the  tramp  as  to  the 
millionaire,  to  the  waiter  as  to  the  statesman.  The  barricades 
formerly  erected   by  the   critic   were  the   only  protection  the 
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public  had.     Now  that  these  have  been  thrown  down,  there  is 
nothing. 

XII. 

This  levelling  down  of  a  great  art  to  a  crude  taste  has  an 
effect  not  entirely  expected.  It  has  thrown  the  really  intelli- 
gent and  serious-minded  readers,  of  whom  there  are  more  than 
ever  before,  back  upon  the  great  writers  of  the  ages,  and  upon 
the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  man.  At  no  time  in  history 
have  a  greater  number  of  persons  been  interested  in  the  past 
At  no  time  have  there  been  more  acceptable  studies  of  those 
historical  periods  which,  by  reason  of  distance,  really  lend 
themselves  to  the  art  of  the  historian.  As  an  effect,  literary 
appreciation  is  dividing  itself  more  and  more  into  recognition  of 
the  classic  The  dead  are  gaining  the  constituency  of  thinking 
readers,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  the  living.  They  are 
taking  and  holding  possession  of  the  educated  and  cultured 
reader. 

The  practical  absence  of  a  new  creative  literature  promotes 
division  into  classes  and  creates  and  aggravates  intellectual  caste. 
Rival  standards  of  taste  are  created,  between  the  coteries  of 
which  there  is  little  sympathy  or  association.  One  order  is  de- 
voted to  the  masterpieces  of  all  time  and  has  little  interest  in 
the  things  or  the  thought  of  the  time ;  the  other  is  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine  from  whatever  quarter,  and  confuses 
education, — that  indefinable  discipline  of  the  mind, — with 
apprenticeship,  the  application  of  training  to  industrial  ends. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  accepted  standards 
are  so  exacting  as  to  be  impossible  of  application.  It  is  often 
argued  that,  in  these  democratic  times,  permanence  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  According  to  this  theory,  while  art  is 
common-pl&ce,  it  gives  a  momentary  pleasure  to  shallow  minds, 
and  has  thus  served  its  purpose.  VVe  are  assured  that  the  com- 
petition of  the  dead  is  reduced,  the  past  is  forgotten,  supersti- 
tion dies,  tradition  is  lost, — as  the  materialists  think  it  ought  to 
be, — man  becomes  a  mere  thing  of  the  present  who  struggles, 
fails,  and  passes  away  so  that  another  may  take  his  place  and 
repeat  these  processes.  This  may  be  the  logic  of  the  crowd : 
but  it  tolls  the  knell  of  seriousness  in  literature. 
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XIII. 


If  an  age  or  people  can  content  itself  with  marking  time  in        i 
the  qualities  of  the  mind,  well  and  good ;  but  it  should  not  de-         j 
ceive  itself  into  the  belief  that  in  so  doing,  it  is  making  a  real 
impression  upon  its  time.     If  this  were  even  a  plausible  theory         | 
we  might  well  ask  what  profit  will  come  from  levying  heavy  and         | 
burdensome  tribute  upon  industry  on  the  plea  of  providing         j 
mental  discipline  for  all.     When,  then,  may  society  expect  to 
get  adequate  return?     Why  should  a  people,  any  more  than  a 
man,  be  puffed  up  with  pride  unless  it  adds  its  share  to  all  the         i 
forces  and  ideas  that  enter  into  the  makeup  of  civilization  ?  i 

Nor  is  it  profitable  to  conceal  the  defects  which  are  only  too  | 
apparent  When,  at  any  period  in  life,  an  intelligent,  ambitious  i 
individual,  finds  himself  lagging  behind  what  he  knows  to  be 
his  capabilities,  he  studies  and  works  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
So  it  should  be  with  a  people.  Its  obligation  is  to  realize  when 
it  is  not  doing  its  part  Only  in  this  way  can  it  escape  from 
the  self-satisfaction  so  easy  to  acquire,  so  difficult  to  avoid. 
There  is  scarcely  any  people,  however  backward, —  if  not 
actually  in  decay, —  which  does  not  employ  this  process  when  it 
finds  its  industries  declining,  or  the  material  side  of  life  less 
attractive.  It  changes  its  methods,  introduces  machinery,  trains 
its  population  to  efficiency,  even  makes  over  its  government. 

While  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  for  intellectual  than 
material  things,  and  the  process  is  slower,  it  is  not  impossible. 
We  cannot  create  seriousness  of  purpose  by  wishing  or  by  fiat, 
but  we  may  grow  it,  if  we  once  realize  that  the  great  civilizations 
)vhich  have  preceded  us  have  gone  to  pieces,  or  lost  their  power 
through  that  neglect  of  the  intellectual  which  surely  accompa- 
nies the  over-cultivation  of  the  material.  In  this,  as  in  all  else, 
we  must  get  away  from  the  relentless  tyranny  of  the  numbers 
theory.  Great  questions  of  art  can  no  more  be  settled  by  a 
count  of  heads  than  by  an  imperial  or  presidential  edict  Its 
standards,  fixed  by  the  experience  and  consent  of  the  ages,  are 
subject  to  the  operation  of  law  which  controls  everything  human. 
In  literature,  no  number  of  readers,  however  great,  can  give 
even  tlie  most  modest  position.     No  amount  of  puffing  will  have 
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any  influence  other  than  purely  commercial  or  temporary. 
Critics  or  coteries  can  do  little  to  keep  life  in  something  that 
ought  to  die  stillborn,  nor  can  they  prevent  due  recognition  of 
work  worthy  of  it  It  is  thus  imperative  to  adhere  strictly  to 
rules  which,  as  they  are  not  the  product  of  chance,  are  not 
subject  to  change. 

As  time  and  taste  must  control,  neglected  or  overlooked 
genius  does  not  enter  into  account  A  soldier  finds  his  level,  a 
trader  wins  his  place,  a  student  must  make  before  he  can  hold 
a  place  in  his  class.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  artist  in  what- 
ever field.  It  is  no  more  the  world's  way  or  its  business  to 
provide  food,  shelter,  or  clothing  than  it  is  to  give  recognition 
unearned.  He  is  here  to  do  what  is  wanted ;  if  he  does  not  or 
cannot,  the  necessity  for  him  is  clear — find  another  occupation. 
If  he  only  skims  the  surface,  he  must  expect  a  surface  recog- 
nition :  he  fixed  his  own  limitations  and  is  little  likely  to  rise  out 
of  them.  That  American  writer  who  was  able  to  command  a 
remunerative  pot-boiling  occupation  as  the  concocter  of  blood- 
and-thunder  stories,  was  no  doubt  disappointed  when  he  found 
that  even  the  ordinary  modem  novel  was  impossible  for  him. 
He  had  made  his  bed :  he  had  to  lie  in  it 

XIV. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  obligation  of  educated  men  and 
women  to  our  contemporary  literature.  If  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  not  found  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  where 
may  we  hope  to  seek  it?  To  begin  with,  these  now  contain 
nearly  as  many  teachers  as  there  were  students  half  a  century 
ago.  So  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  standard  they  have  fixed. 
Where  does  their  example  lead  ? 

It  is  not  that  they  should  all  write  books.  God  forbid.  But 
do  they  see  or  realize  the  defects  of  their  time?  Are  they 
qualified,  not  merely  to  instruct  in  the  surface  things  put  down 
in  the  books, — many  of  them  trifling  and  unworthy, — but  do 
they  know  something  of  the  philosophy  of  literature  so  that  they 
can  meet  the  demands  of  their  profession  rather  than  make  of 
themselves  mechanics  following  a  trade?  Do  they  resist  the 
wild,  ruinous,  and  heartless  agitations  made  by  designing  men 
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about  little  things?  Or,  do  they  surrender  to  them  and  thus 
make  the  metal  mercury  the  symbol  of  the  time?  Are  they  so 
wrapped  up  in  their  new  sociologies  and  psychologies  and  other 
ologies  and  pathies  as  not  to  see  that  most  of  these  have  gone 
over  their  trial  trips,  time  after  time,  only  to  fail? 

There  is  no  place  in  the  student's  life  for  platitudes,  for 
attractive  but  shallow  phrases  which  can  hold  no  permanent 
sway  over  the  mind.  It  is  well  to  have  great  endowments,  it  is 
perhaps  inevitable  that  we  should  have  pensions,  paid  not  by 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  education  but  from  funds  furnished 
by  the  rich.  It  is,  however,  vital  to  have  a  strong,  well-trained, 
courageous  teaching  body  who,  knowing  for  themselves  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  stand  ready  to  limit  and  define  them 
for  the  young. 

Horace  Greeley,  defending  himself  from  hostile  criticism  for 
signing  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  insisted  that  it  was  not 
his  dut>'  to  tell  the  people  what  they  wanted  to  hear,  but  what 
they  needed  to  be  told.  So  it  is  with  the  teacher.  He  en- 
forces discipline  not  for  his  own  good,  but  for  that  of  the  student 
In  the  greater  field  of  the  world,  this  is  not  promoted  by  insisting 
that  ours  is  the  best  of  all  possible  literatures  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  but  by  showing  where  it  is  weak  as  well  as 
where  it  is  honest  and  wholesome. 

Then,  where  are  we  to  look  for  intelligent  and  efficient  work 
in  promoting  a  creditable  literature  and  extending  the  zone  of 
what  we  now  have,  if  not  to  the  great  body  of  men  educated 
and  trained  in  college?  We  are  now  turning  out  nearly  forty 
thousand  of  them  every  year.  Formerly  there  was  a  whole- 
some rivalry  in  intellectual  activity  between  them  and  the  self- 
made  man.  The  latter  still  exists,  but  his  type  has  changed. 
It  has  become  so  easy  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  systematic 
education  that  few  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages or  always  to  escape  its  drawbacks. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  but  learn  what  proportion 
of  the  graduates  turned  out  each  year  comes  to  know  in  a  large 
way  even  the  really  strong  men  who  made  our  early  history  and 
wrote  its  records.  How  many  are  familiar  with  Franklin's  Auto- 
biography, — perhaps  the   greatest  ever  written, — or  with  that 
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quaint  body  of  writing  which  makes  up  his  works?  How  much 
do  we  read  of  Washington,  not  merely  about  him,  besides 
his  Farewell  Address ;  now  deemed  fitting  mental  food  for 
children  at  play?  How  many  seek  out  the  solid  sense  in  John 
Adams's  writings  and  letters?  We  hear  much  about  Jefferson  as 
a  destroyer:  how  many  know  him  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
serving forces  of  modem  history,  or  as  a  man  who,  fearing 
power,  knew  how  to  use  it  greatly?  How  much  recognition  is 
there  of  the  contradictory  ideas  which  controlled  Madison's 
mind,  now  on  one  side,  again  on  another?  Students  read 
Hamilton  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  a  party  or  a 
fiscal  policy:  how  many  see  or  understand  the  philosophy 
which  makes  him  the  prophet  of  American  political  thought? 
How  many  see  in  John  Marshall  the  real  creator  of  a  nation, 
a  man  unscared  by  theories? 

These  men  are  among  the  real,  the  distinctive  authors  we 
have  thus  far  produced.  We  read  about  these  men.  As  Eras- 
mus said:  **We  kiss  the  old  shoes  of  the  saints,  but  we  never 
read  their  works."  Study  of  their  writings,  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  their  minds,  would  give  every  man  of  discriminating 
taste  power  to  reach  his  own  conclusions  about  our  ideas  and 
institutions  and  to  understand  how  far  we  have  traveled  from  the 
roads  they  made.  They  called  themselves  revolutionists  when  in 
reality  they  were  persistent  and  patient  evolutionists,  doing  the 
best  they  could  with  the  materials  at  their  disposal  In  our  epi- 
demics of  hysteria  we  might  as  a  people  well  turn  to  them, 
assured  of  finding  wisdom  and  safety.  We  should  have  far  to 
seek  for  a  sign  of  that  fierce  fever  into  which  we  sometimes 
throw  ourselves,  and  they  would  furnish  panaceas  in  our  popular 
paroxysms.  We  should  always  be  dealing  with  statesmen, 
not  with  pretenders  or  the  mere  tonguesters  so  mercilessly  lashed 
by  Tennyson. 

These  observations  also  apply  to  the  study  of  the  line  of 
writers  who  have  made  for  themselves  and  us  a  position  in  the 
literature  of  the  world.  Do  our  men  and  women  of  education 
study  and  know  as  they  deserve  the  works  and  the  philosophy 
of  Cooper,  Channing,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Prescott,  Parkman, 
Motiey,   Hawthorne,  Whitticr,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Stedman,  and 
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Aldrich?  Or  are  they  not  rather  drawn,  many  times,  to  the 
pathetic  madness  of  Poe,  the  coarseness  of  Whitman,  or  the 
foolishness  of  the  modem  horse-play  school  of  humor? 

XV. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  have  a  need  for  creative  work ;  that 
we  must  recognize  our  shortcomings  and  realize  that,  if  we  are 
to  supply  the  one  or  overcome  the  other,  systematic  effort  will 
be  necessary.  Who  must  make  it?  It  must  lie  with  the  men 
and  women  who  are  qualified  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual 
life.  Always  limited  in  its  higher  reaches  to  the  few :  it  is  aristo- 
cratic in  the  best  sense  of  that  almost  obsolete  word.  It  is  not 
produced  by  wealth  which,  here  as  everywhere  and  always,  is 
its  worst  enemy.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  so-called 
leisure  class  for  which  so  many  dream  and  pine  as  the  saviors  of 
society. 

As  it  is  the  heritage  or  creation  of  a  few,  they  must  see 
to  it  that  it  is  maintained,  reenforced,  and  extended.  It  will  lose 
so  many  from  its  own  ranks  that,  as  in  his  dream  Jacob  saw  the 
ladder  to  heaven  covered  with  angels  both  going  up  and 
coming  down,  the  intellectual  life  both  loses  and  gains.  What, 
ever  dangers  may  exist  in  other  directions  from  the  thing  called 
socialism,  the  mind  is  free  from  them.  The  world  must  still 
look  to  it  for  guidance  in  working  its  way  slowly  and  patiently, 
even  out  of  material  difficulties  and  problems.  If  there  is  a 
necessity  for  a  new  distribution  of  population  over  the  earth,  so 
that  it  may  not  become  a  danger  anywhere,  the  idea,  the  motive, 
the  plan  must  be  supplied  by  the  mind  looking  upward.  The 
mental  qualities  out  of  which  literature  grows  must  also  see,  dis- 
cover, and  explore  a  continent,  diversify  and  extend  industry,  and 
modify  or  develop  social  systems. 

If  we  must  assimilate  uncounted  millions  of  men  little  fitted 
for  any  task,  again  it  is  a  work  for  the  mind.  We  can  turn  over 
the  rough  work  of  building,  or  of  transportation  and  mining 
industries  to  rude,  industrious  men  from  one  country  after 
another ;  but  they  would  be  only  an  idle,  howling  mob,  under 
the  control  of  ignorant,  selfish,  and  interested  leaders,  were  there 
not  somewhere  large  ?^nd  unselfish  mind,  or  minds,  to  direct  or 
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control  a  mass  else  inert  and  even  dangerous.  It  is  to  this 
leadership,  recruited  constantly  and  slowly  from  those  ascending 
the  ladder  that  we  must  trust. 

So  long  as  the  origin,  course,  and  destiny  of  man  have  an 
interest,  so  long  will  there  be  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  in- 
tellectual life  will  survive  and  flourish,  and  there  need  be  no 
dread  that  materialism  will  register  a  final  triumph.  But,  if  the 
lesson  is  not  enforced  continually  that  neglect  of  opportunities, 
and  splendor  and  luxury  are  perilous  to  the  higher  things  and 
promote  the  smaller  and  meaner,  we  shall  come  to  grief  and 
ruin  like  those  who  have  preceded  us  upon  this  world's  theatre. 

XVI. 

Art  had  its  origin  and  long  made  its  home  in  warm  climates, 
under  burning  suns, — where  material  needs  were  simple  and  a 
kindly  nature  made  their  satisfaction  easy.  There  the  margin 
of  labor  and  genius  found  its  way  into  objects  of  beauty,  things 
not  wholly  utilitarian.  Literature,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, philosophy,  religion  in  its  higher  forms — all  found  there 
their  beginning  and  their  highest  development  They  were  pro- 
duced amid  surroundings  of  universal  slavery.  The  surplus 
energy  of  men  of  larger  mould,  thus  left  free,  promoted  the  pro- 
duction of  the  higher  things :  study  of  man  and  nature,  and 
visible  objects  of  beauty,  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  history  or 
fitting  temples. 

Conversely,  in  every  northern  environment,  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  art^  whatever  its  form,  has  been  difficult  It 
has  been  an  exotic,  transplanted  into  a  hard  soil  and  surrounded 
by  an  unfriendly  air.  Its  growth  has  been  slow  and  tedious, 
while  its  votaries,  few  in  number,  have  had  upon  them  serious 
obligation,  an  almost  abnormal  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  same  difficulties  are  encountered  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world  in  those  periods  known  as  material.  The  so- 
called  practical  man  is  then  the  high  priest  and  prophet  He 
avows  disbelief  in  learning,  looks  upon  sculpture  as  an  adjunct 
of  cemeteries,  considers  painting  a  waste  of  raw  material  and 
labor;  prefers  a  square  box  for  a  house,  and  thinks  all  religion  a 
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superstition.     He  is  the  personification  of  the  yellow  primrose 
view  of  life. 

It  is  through  their  art  that  the  peoples  of  the  earlier  world 
still  survive.  We  imitate  their  sculptures,  without  the  hope  of 
equaling  them.  We  have  adapted  their  design  for  utensik 
often  ruining  their  beauty  and  symmetry.  We  cherish  the  frag- 
ments of  literature  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  desecrate 
graves  again  and  again,  in  the  hope  of  finding  more. 

They  built  great  dams  and  bridges :  but  they  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed.  Their  wealth  was  phenomenal :  but  not  a  penny 
of  it  has  descended  to  the  natural  heir  for  a  thousand  years. 
They  used  free  circuses  and  bread  to  influence  voters  or  keep 
the  peace :  and  the  lineal  successors  of  their  dependents  are  to- 
day scattered  as  paupers  over  all  the  modem  world. 

If  thinking,  educated  men  and  women  will  realize  that  a 
never-ending  struggle  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  to  extend  the  domain  of  taste  so  that  intellect  can 
register  its  triumphs,  they  may  well  revive  both  the  form  and 
the  spirit  of  the  familiar  Latin  prayer ;  Da  mihi,  Dotnine^  scire 
quod  sciendum  est  ''God  g^rant  that  the  knowledge  I  get  may 
be  the  knowledge  worth  having." 

George  F.  Parker. 
New  York  City. 
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•'HARLEQUIN*'  AND  "HURLY-BURLY" 

Of  the  word  "hurly-burly"  the  Oxford  Dictionary  knows  no 
earlier  instance  than  the  year  1540.  It  derives  the  word  from 
"hurl,"  to  move  with  violence.  Of  "hurl"  it  gives  no  origin, 
and  finds  no  instance  before  the  fourteenth  century.  "Harle- 
quin" it  derives  (with  what  seems  to  me  unnecessary  hesitation) 
from  the  Old  French  Herlequin  or  Hellequin^  the  leader  of  a 
troop  of  furious  and  vociferous  night-riding  demons  or  spectres  — 
the  tnaisfU  Herlequin^  or  Hennequin  of  popular  legend.  It  ap- 
parently suspects  no  connection  between  harlequin  and  hurly- 
burly. 

Skeat,  fixing  his  attention  on  the  form  Hellequin^  suspects  a 
connection  with  hell;  but  this  is  unlikely,  as  Herlequin  —  in 
Latin  Herlechinus  —  is  the  older  form ;  and  in  phonetic  change 
it  is  much  easier  to  lose  an  r  than  to  gain  one.^  We  find  the 
name  in  the  English  form  Hurlewayne^  in  Richard  the  Redeles 
(fourteenth  century)  where  a  band  of  lawless  ruffians  are  said  to 
be  "of  Hurlewayne's  Kynne."  Also  in  the  Pardonere  and 
Tapstere  (fifteenth  century)  a  company  of  lewd  knaves  who  care 
neither  for  holiness  nor  chivalry,  are  likened  to  "Hurlewaynes 
meyne. ' '  I  think  these  two  words,  connoting  furious  motion  and 
loud  noise  or  uproar,  have  a  common  origin,  and  that  through 
Harlequin. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  occurs  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  (1075-1142),  who  tells  us  of  a 
vision  or  spectral  show  beheld  by  a  Norman  priest  named 
Walkelin,  in  the  year  109 1.  Walkelin  saw  a  troop  of  the 
damned  riding  and  walking  with  hideous  noise  and  uproar,  and 
it  came  into  his  mind  that  they  were  the  household  of  Her- 
lechin — "Herlechini  familia,"  of  which  he  had  often  heard  tell, 
but  which  he  had  never  seen.  This  shows  that  the  name  and 
the  tradition  were  popular  as  early  at  least  as  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Now  as  for  the  spectral  night-hunt,  we  find  it  in  the  Anglo- 

*  AD  the  texts  given  in  Godef rey,  where  hellequin  or  hinUkin  appear,  are 
of  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  iElf ric,  before  the  Norman  conquest ; 
and  I  dare  say  it  could  be  traced  much  further  back,  if  one  took 
the  pains  to  look.  In  both  these  narratives  the  spectres  are  lost 
souls  punished  for  hunting  during  Lent.  But  they  are  anony- 
mous ;  and  my  interest  is  confined  to  the  word  harlequin  and 
its  origin. 

I  will  now  for  a  short  time  leave  the  twelfth  century  and  come 
down  to  the  fifteenth  to  look  at  a  curious  story  in  which  we 
shall  meet  our  friend  in  a  new  aspect.  In  the  Chronique  de 
Nonnandie  [1487]  (cited  in  Michel's  edition  of  Benoit's  Chron, 
des  Dues  de  Nonnandie^  II.  336)  we  have  the  following  singular 
story: 

Another  very  marvellous  adventure  happened  to  the  Duke 
Richard  Sans  Peur.  He  was  in  his  castle  of  Moulineaux  sur 
Somme,  and  on  a  time  when  he  went  forth  after  supper  to 
walk  in  the  woods,  he  and  his  men  heard  a  marvellous  noise 
and  a  horrible,  as  it  seemed  of  a  great  multitude.  This 
tumult  ever  drew  nearer,  and  when  the  Duke  and  his  men 
heard  it  close  at  hand,  they  hid  behind  a  tree,  and  the  Duke 
sent  one  of  his  people  to  spy  out  what  it  was.  Then  one  of 
the  squires  perceived  that  those  who  made  this  uproar  had 
halted  under  a  tree ;  whereupon  he  watched  their  doings  and 
their  government,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  King  who  had  with 
him  a  great  company  of  men  of  all  sorts ;  and  they  are  called 
in  common  speech,  the  mesgnie  Hennequin.  But  in  truth  it 
was  the  mien£  of  Charles  V,  whilom  King  of  France. 

When  the  King  and  his  mein£  who  made  that  noise  had 
departed,  the  squire  returned  to  Duke  Richard  and  told  him 
the  whole  affair,  and  the  behaviour  which  he  had  seen  of  the 
mein^  which  made  this  tumult. 

And  this  adventure  happened  constantly  thrice  a  week  in 
the  forest  of  Moulineaux  hard  by  the  castle.  Then  Duke 
Richard  thought  that  if  he  might,  he  would  know  what  people 
they  were  who  held  such  assemblies  on  the  land  without  his 
leave  given.  Whereupon  he  summoned  his  trustiest  knights 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  or  six  score,  of  the  prowest  and 
boldest  that  he  could  find  in  all  Normandy,  and  told  them 
how  on  his  lands,  hard  by  his  castle  of  Moulineaux,  in  the 
evening  twilight,  there  came  from  time  to  time  a  King  accom- 
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panted  by  persons  of  many  sorts,  who  made  a  marvellous 
great  noise  and  a  horrible,  and  rested  them  under  a  tree. 
And  he  commanded  them  that  they  should  arm  themselves 
and  go  with  him  to  watch  and  learn  what  manner  of  men  they 
were.  And  the  knights  answered  that  they  would  go  with 
him  right  willingly,  and  neither  in  life  nor  in  death  would 
they  forsake  him. 

So  it  befell  that  the  said  Richard  Sans  Peur  and  his  knights 
came  to  Moulineaux  and  made  their  ambush  in  the  forest 
close  to  the  tree  under  which  the  King  and  his  mein£  had 
halted.  And  of  a  sudden,  as  evening  drew  on,  and  it  was  the 
hour  between  dog  and  wolf,  they  heard  so  great  a  noise  and 
so  horrible  that  they  wondered.  And  they  beheld  how  two 
men  took  a  cloth  of  many  colours,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
which  they  spread  upon  the  earth,  and  arranged  seats  as  if 
about  to  hold  a  royal  sitting.  And  thereupon  they  beheld 
coming  a  King  accompanied  by  people  of  divers  sorts,  who 
made  a  marvellous  great  noise;  and  this  King  seated  himself 
in  the  royal  seat,  and  the  rest  did  obeisance  to  him  and  served 
him  as  befitted  a  King.  But  all  the  knights  of  Duke  Richard 
took  so  great  an  affright  and  horror  of  fear,  that  they  fled  this 
way  and  that,  and  left  the  Duke  alone.  And  when  Duke 
Richard  beheld  that  all  his  knights  had  fled  in  disarray  like 
men  distraught,  he  said  in  his  heart  that  it  should  never  be 
cast  as  a  reproach  to  him  that  he  had  fled.  And  he  looked 
and  saw  that  the  King  was  sitting  on  the  cloth  in  the  royal 
seat,  with  his  mein£  about  him,  under  the  great  tree.  Then 
the  Duke  Richard  leapt  with  both  his  feet  [upon  the  cloth] 
and  adjured  the  King  by  the  name  of  God  to  tell  him  who  he 
was,  and  who  were  the  people  with  him,  and  what  he  sought 
upon  his  land. 

Then  the  King  Charles  V  and  all  his  mein^  when  they 
found  themselves  compelled  and  adjured  by  the  holy  name  of 
God  —  the  King  said  to  Duke  Richard:  'I  am  King  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  France,  who  died  in  this  region,  and  I  suffer 
penance  for  the  sins  that  I  wrought  in  this  world ;  and  these 
are  the  souls  of  my  knights  and  others  who  served  with  me, 
who  also  suffer  penance  according  to  their  sins.'  'Whither 
go  ye?'  asked  Duke  Richard.  The  King  said:  'We  go  to 
combat  against  the  unbelieving  Saracens  and  damned  souls, 
to  accomplish  our  penance.'    Then  said  Duke  Richard:  'And 
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when  will  ye  return?'  The  King  said:  *We  shall  return 
about  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  and  all  the  night  we  shall  com- 
bat with  them.  Suffer  us  to  go.*  'That  will  I  not/  said 
Duke  Richard,  'for  I  am  minded  to  go  with  you  and  help  you 
in  the  combat.'  Then  said  the  King:  'Whatever  thou  seest, 
loose  not  thy  hold  on  the  piece  of  cloth  on  which  thou  art, 
but  hold  it  fast.'  'So  will  I  do/  said  Duke  Richard;  'and 
now  let  us  go. ' 

Then  the  said  Richard  Sans  Peur,  and  the  King  and  his 
meine,  set  forth,  making  great  tumult  and  storm.  And  when 
the  hour  of  midnight  was  come,  the  said  Richard  heard  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  as  it  were  in  an  abbey ;  so  he  asked  where 
was  the  bell  ringing,  and  in  what  land  was  he  ?  The  King 
said  that  it  was  matins  that  they  were  ringing  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  And  the  Duke  Richard 
who  had  all  his  life  been  wont  to  go  to  church,  said  to  the 
King  that  he  would  fain  go  thither,  to  hear  matins.  Then 
the  King  said  to  him:  'Hold  fast  this  piece  of  cloth  and  have 
a  care  that  you  keep  always  fast  hold  of  it ;  then  go  to  the 
church  and  pray  for  us,  and  at  your  coming  forth  we  will 
come  for  you. ' 

So  the  Duke  took  the  piece  of  cloth  that  the  King  had 
given  him,  and  entered  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Mount  Sinai  where  matins  were  beginning,  and  there  kneel- 
ing he  prayed  to  God  and  to  Madame  St.  Catherine;  and 
when  his  prayer  was  ended,  he  went  about  the  church,  where 
he  beheld  much  riches  and  many  relics  and  marvellous  things, 
such  as  neck- irons  and  other  shackles  for  prisoners.  And 
when  he  entered  into  the  chapel  founded  by  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  he  saw  a  knight,  a  kinsman  of 
his  own,  who  was  within,  and  serving  for  his  livelihood,  for 
he  had  been  seven  years  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  but  a  religious  man  of  the  church  had  pledged  himself 
to  keep  him  in  prison.  Then  went  Duke  Richard  to  him, 
and  asked  him  how  he  fared,  and  why  he  was  serving  there. 
Then  the  knight  answered  that  seven  years  before  he  had 
been  taken  by  the  Saracens ;  but  a  holy  man  therein  had 
pledged  himself  for  him  to  keep  him  in  prison,  for  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  ransom  him,  or  to  exchange  man  for  man. 
Thereupon  the  Duke  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  for 
his  wife  and  his  household ;  and  the  knight  ask^  to  be  corn- 
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mended  to  his  wife.  Then  the  Duke  told  him  that  his  wife 
was  betrothed  again,  and  was  to  wed  within  three  days,  and 
that  he  would  himself  be  at  the  spousal,  if  it  pleased  God,  for 
so  he  had  promised.  Thereupon  the  knight  besought  the 
Duke  that  he  would  tell  his  wife  that  he  was  yet  living.  'She 
will  not  believe  me,'  said  Duke  Richard.  'But  she  will,' 
said  the  knight.  'And  tell  her  by  this  token  that  when  I 
parted  from  her,  I  took  from  her  finger  her  wedding-ring  and 
broke  it  into  two  pieces,  whereof  one  I  left  with  her,  and  the 
other  I  have,  which  you  shall  carry  to  her  as  a  token.'  'So 
shall  it  be,'  said  the  Duke;  'and  I  will  tell  her  furthermore 
that  I  shall  strive  to  gain  your  deliverance.'  .... 

After  a  time  the  Duke  heard  the  King  and  his  mein£ 
arrive ;  so  he  bade  farewell  to  the  knight  and  issuing  forth 
from  the  church,  found  there  the  King  and  his  mein^,  who 
had  returned  so  forfoughten,  battered,  and  hacked,  that  it  was 
a  wonder  to  see.  Then  the  Duke  took  his  piece  of  cloth,  and 
sprang  forth  with  the  King  and  his  meine,  and  they  went 
careering  like  wind  and  tempest.  But  as  it  drew  toward  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  the  Duke  was  overcome  with  sleep,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  in  the  forest  of  Moulineaux, 
under  the  tree  where  he  had  first  seen  the  King  and  his  com- 
pany, of  whom  he  now  saw  nothing.  Then  did  he  return 
thanks  to  God,  by  whose  grace  he  had  come  back  in  safety." 

The  Chronicle  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  delivered  the  ring 
to  the  lady,  and  on  his  prayer  the  two  pieces  immediately  joined 
and  became  one.  The  Duke  ordered  a  solemn  service  for  the 
souls  of  the  King  and  his  mein6,  and  also  obtained  the  captive 
knight's  freedom. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  this  is  not,  in  this  form,  a  folk- 
tale. There  was  an  earlier  story  that  Duke  Richard,  going  to 
pray  in  a  chapel,  saw  a  corpse  lying  on  a  bed.  This  corpse, 
being  animated  by  a  devil,  made  a  violent  assault  on  the  Duke, 
who  overcame  the  fiend  and  bound  him.'  But  this  has  no  con- 
nection with  any  night-riders.  Now  the  clerk  of  our  Chronicle, 
anxious  to  exalt  the  prowess  of  his  hero,  thought  it  a  good  thing 


'  Robert  of  Gloucester  makes  William  the  Conqueror  refer  to  this  exploit 
io  his  speech  before  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
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to  confront  him  with  the  terrific  meiiU  Herlequin,  This  might 
have  gone  ofif  very  well,  had  he  not  had  an  unhappy  turn  for 
etymology.  It  flashed  on  him  like  an  inspiration  that  Henne- 
quin  or  Harlequin  was  an  obvious  corruption  of  Charles  Quint. 
Etymologists  have  been  unlucky  before,  but  I  think  the  in- 
felicity of  this  it  would  be  hard  to  match.  The  King  who  for 
his  crimes  is  compelled  to  this  ghastly  and  sanguinary  penance, 
was  the  first  King  of  France,  after  Merovingian  times,  who 
never  headed  an  army;  the  wise  and  cautious  King  whose 
prudence  and  skill  saved  France  from  impending  destruction ; 
who  did  not  die  in  Normandy  in  battle,  but  in  his  bed  in  Paris, 
and  who  was  not  bom  until  four  hundred  years  after  Duke 
Richard  was  dead. 

I  now  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century  where  I  think  we 
may  strike  the  trail  of  the  word  nearer  its  origin.  My  au- 
thority is  Walter  Map,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  Henry  the  Second's  splendid  court.  He 
is  associated  in  a  good  many  minds  with  the  "Golias"  poems, 
and  with  the  Grail  legend;  but  with  neither  of  these  had  he  any 
more  to  do  than  I  have.  But  he  is  indisputably  the  author  of 
the  treatise  De  Nugis  Curialium^  a  curious  and  interesting  mis- 
cellany. Map  is  a  living  man,  and  not  a  mere  pen  and  ink-horn 
like  too  many  of  his  contemporaries.  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
Map,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  hated  the  harmless  Cis- 
tercians worse  than  poison ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  a  tractate  De  non  ducenda  uxore  (a  sort  of  sixth  satire 
of  Juvenal  with  some  of  the  scarlet  washed  out),  a  treatise 
which,  as  you  will  remember,  so  enraged  the  Wife  of  Bath  — 
whose  sympathies  ran  in  the  opposite  direction  —  that  she  tore 
three  leaves  out  of  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  archdeacon.  I  trust  that  in  his  case  the  question  which 
caused  John  of  Salisbury  such  searchings  of  heart:  ^Anpossit 
archidiaconus  salvus  esse^'  has  received  a  favourable  answer. 
Map  has  recorded  the  following  strange  story — (I  greatly 
condense): 

There  was,  in  very  ancient  times,  a  King  of  the  Britons, 
named  Herla.  Before  him  there  came  one  day  a  man  of 
dwarfish  stature  hairy  and  goat-footed,  who  announced  that  he 
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was  a  king  over  many  kings  and  peoples ;  that  moved  by  the 
fame  of  Herla's  greatness  he  had  come  to  ask  to  be  invited  to 
his  (Herla's)  wedding.  "For,  though  thou  knowest  it  not,  the 
king  of  the  Franks  offers  thee  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  his 
ambassadors  will  be  here  to-day.  Let  us  make  a  perpetual 
alliance:  I  will  come  to  thy  wedding  and  do  thou  come  to  mine 
a  year  thereafter."  So  saying  he  departed.  The  ambassadors 
came.  The  wedding  was  arranged,  and  on  the  day  the  Dwarf- 
King  appeared  with  an  innumerable  retinue.  In  an  instant  a 
vast  space  was  covered  with  magnificient  pavilions,  in  which 
servants  gorgeously  attired,  set  out  a  banquet  of  the  richest 
dishes  and  rarest  wines  in  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels,  with 
splendour  such  as  the  mind  of  man  had  not  conceived.  After 
the  feast,  the  Dwarf-King  took  leave  of  Herla,  reminding  him 
of  his  engagement. 

When  the  year  had  expired,  he  appeared  again  to  guide  Herla 
and  his  company  to  his  own  kingdom.  Passing  through  a 
cavern,  they  came  at  last  to  the  Dwarf-King's  resplendent 
palace  in  a  land  where  the  light  was  neither  of  sun  nor  stars. 
Here  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  fes- 
tivity, after  which  Herla  and  his  companions,  were  dismissed, 
laden  with  magnificent  gifts.  The  Dwarf-King  conducted 
them  to  the  cavern,  and  there  took  his  leave,  first  giving  Herla 
canetn  modicum  sanguinarium  portatilem  —  which  I  take  to 
mean  **a  small  portable  bloodhound"— with  the  injunction  that 
it  should  be  carried  by  one  of  his  train,  and  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  any  one  alight  from  his  horse  until  the  dog 
sprang  down. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  cavern  to  the  light  of  day, 
Herla  asked  of  an  old  shepherd  the  way  to  his  place,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  queen.  The  shepherd  had  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  him,  but  at  last  he  said:  "Sir,  you  seem  to 
me  a  Briton,  and  I  am  a  Saxon.  I  bethink  me  that  I  have 
heard  some  old  story  of  such  a  queen,  the  wife  of  a  King  Herla, 
who  disappeared  and  was  never  seen  again.  But  all  that  hap- 
pened in  dim,  far-away  times.  The  Saxons  drove  out  the 
Britons  two  hundred  years  ago."  At  hearing  this,  some  of  the 
company,  forgetting  the  dwarf's  warning,  sprang  from   their 
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horses,  and  instantly  crumbled  to  dust.  At  this,  Herla  com- 
manded that  nobody  should  alight  until  the  dog  had  jumped 
down.  "The  dog  has  not  jumped  down  yet,"  adds  the  arch- 
deacon. 

Left  in  this  parlous  state,  there  was  nothing  for  Herla  and 
his  mein^  to  do  but  to  keep  riding  about  through  all  the 
centuries. 

I  think  we  have  here  a  genuine  Welsh  folk-tale  of  high 
antiquity.  Its  inconsequence  and  absence  of  any  moral  lesson 
are  very  significant.  In  all  other  legends  of  the  Wild  Hunt 
that  I  have  read,  the  doom  is  a  punishment  inflicted  for  ruth- 
lessness,  or  blood-guiltiness,  or  violation  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church.  But  here  there  is  no  intimation  that  Herla  had 
been  guilty  of  anything.  In  Christian  times,  if  a  man  was 
given  over  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  was  because  he  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God.  ^  In  early  pagan  times  the  powers  of 
the  other  world  neither  punished  nor  rewarded  —  their  curses 
and  their  blessings  were  alike  arbitrary  —  their  doings  have  the 
inconsequence  of  a  dream. 

To  the  Welsh  apprehension  the  other  world  was  something 
like  the  speculative  mathematician's  notion  of  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion in  space  —  it  is  close  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  perceive  it; 
we  do  not  know  where  it  is;  in  fact,  "whereness"  cannot  be 
predicated  of  it.  If  we  could  get  into  it,  we  should  find  all 
natural  laws  changed  or  reversed.  So  with  the  Keltic  Other 
World  —  it  is  near  this,  yet  imperceptible,  though  irruptions  are 
sometimes  made  from  one  side  or  the  other.  In  the  Other 
World  there  is  no  time  —  years,  and  ages,  and  hours  are  one  — 
or  rather  do  not  exist  at  all.  Those  who  return  from  it  may 
come  back  as  young  as  they  entered  it;  or  they  may  find  them- 
selves suddenly  grown  old;  or  they  may  return,  like  Herla, 
dead  and  pulverised  without  knowing  it. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  name  Herla  belongs  to  an  ancient 
Welsh  folk-tale,  and  has  come  down  from  an  exceedingly  remote 
time.  As  an  imp  or  phantom  of  swift  motion  and  unexpected 
appearance,  he  found  his  way  into  the  Italian  popular  drama  as 
the  nimble  and  fantastic  Harelquin;  as  a  terrifying  demon, 
Hurlewayn  has  given  us  Hellwain,  the  name  of  a  devil  in  six- 
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teenth  century  drama ;  while  the  root  of  Hurlewayne,  as  con- 
noting tumult  and  uproar,  has  given  us  by  reduplication  (as  in 
knick-knack^  hodge-podge^  etc.)  hurly-burly.  At  least  I  shall 
think  so  until  better  informed. 

William  Hand  Browne. 
Johns  Hopldns  University. 
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THE  ECLIPSE  OF  BEN  JONSON'S  COMEDIES 

"As  for  Jonson,  ...  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most 
severe  judge  of  himself,  as  well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he 
wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works 
you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit,  and  language,  and 
humour  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him ;  but  some- 
thing of  art  was  wanting  to  the  Drama,  till  he  came."  * 

Since  Dryden  wrote  thus  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  *'can  be  taxed 
with  fewer  failings  than  any  English  poet," '  the  vicissitudes  of 
critical  fortune  have  brought  again  to  notice  and  to  favor  not  a 
few  of  those  whom  Dryden  accounted  far  less  worthy ;  but  there 
has  never  been  a  hint  of  revived  interest  in  Jonson.  None 
would  now  seriously  place  him  beside  Shakespeare  in  an  essay 
on  dramatic  poesy.  Indeed,  one  might  twist  one  of  Dryden's 
own  lines  to  describe  Jonson's  state: 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 

We  read  and  love  some  few  exquisite  lyrics,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  all  the  anthologies,  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,"  or  "Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove,"  or  "Underneath 
this  sable  hearse,"  needing  no  critic's  art  to  commend  them: 
good  wine  needs  no  bush.  But  of  how  many  of  us  are  com- 
petent, from  our  own  knowledge,  to  defend  or  to  assail 
Dryden's  critical  opinion:  "I  prefer  the  Silent  Woman  before 
all  other  plays?"*  Not  having  wherewithal  in  our  own  stores 
of  knowledge  to  test  Dryden's  judgment,  and  not  feeling  quite 
complacent  enough  simply  to  cast  it  aside,  we  may  glance  at 
the  handbooks  of  English  literature;  few  of  us  will  read  the 
plays;  instead,  we  con  the  nicely-turned  phrases  of  impression- 
ist criticism. 

We  must  sum  up  our  judgment  of  Jonson's  contemporaries  in 
formulas  of  our  own  making;  but  for  him  we  find  a  phrase 

*  Dryden,  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  ^  C.  P.  ed.,  p.  8i. 
■  Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Mock  Astrologer^  p.  138. 

•  Dryden,  Defence  of  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  ^  p.  131. 
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ready-made.  To  him  has  clung  that  final  judgment  of  his 
friends:  **0  rare  Ben  Jonson."  -We  repeat,  '*0  rare  Ben 
Jonson;"  and  accepting  the  finality  of  the  epitaph,  we  "dig  not 
the  dust  enclosed  here."  It  is,  I  believe,  at  once  the  most  suc- 
cinctly noble  and  the  most  unfortunate  epitaph  that  ever  a  great 
poet  suffered  under.  The  critics  variously  essay  to  expound 
Ben's  rarity;  the  readers  hark  back  to  the  easy  satisfaction  of 
the  epitaph,  and  do  not  know  much  more  than  the  titles  of 
those  plays  upon  which  his  fame,  in  his  own  day,  was  builded. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  scant  diet  with  him  who  presided  at 
those  feasts  where,  says  Herrick,* 

Each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine, 

may  suggest  itself  in  the  frivolous  lines  of  Suckling,  who  writes 

saucily :  * 

A  session  was  held  the  other  day, 
And  Apollo  himself  was  at  it,  they  say, 
The  laurel  that  had  been  so  long  reserved, 
Was  now  to  be  given  to  him  best  deserved. 


The  first  that  broke  silence  was  good  old  Ben, 

Prepared  before  with  canary  wine. 

And  he  told  them  plainly,  he  deserved  the  bays, 

For  his  were  called  works ^  where  others  were  \3M\,  plays. 

It  is  undeniable, — "it  jumps  at  one's  eyes,"  as  the  French 
say,— that  the  three  stout  volumes,  small  print  in  double 
columns,  of  Colonel  Cunningham's  edition,  do  give  the  reader 
pause,  even  if  he  be  of  serious  purpose  to  explore  Ben  Jonson. 
But  there  are  deeper  causes  than  this  purely  incidental  one  for 
the  general  neglect  of  Jonson's  dramatic  work;  and  we  may 
indicate  some  of  them  more  clearly,  not  in  impressionist  style, 
through  an  examination  of  those  formidable  columns  of  small 
print. 

Jonson  began  his  career  as  an  independent  dramatist,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  with  one  of  his  most  thoroughly  typical 
plays.  Every  Man  in  his  Humor ;  though  it  may  be  that  The 
Case  is  Altered^  his  one  experiment^  in  the  standard  form  of 

*  (kUfor  Ben  Jonson :  Hesperides^  No.  912. 
^Sissi&n  of  the  Posts,  Works,  1891, 1,  p.  6. 
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romantic  comedy,  was  first  written.  Shakespeare  played  a 
part  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  and  in  the  next  year,  1599, 
Queen  Elizabeth  attended  the  performance  of  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humor.  Cynthia's  Revels,  acted  in  1600,  angered  certain 
rival  poets,  and  led  to  a  war  of  wits  on  the  stage,  perhaps  not 
to  be  taken  very  seriously,  between  Jonson,  with  the  frankly 
satirical  play  of  The  Poetaster,  and  Marston,  Dekker,  Chap- 
man, and  others,  in  Satiromastix  and  other  plays.  Jonson's 
first  tragedy,  Sejanus,  was  produced  in  1603,  Shakespeare 
taking  a  part.  The  next  work  of  importnce  is  Volpone,  or  The 
Fox  (1605);  then  Epicane,  or  The  Silent  Woman  (1609),  fol- 
lowed by  The  Alchemist  {1616),  the  tragedy  of  Catiline  {i6ii\ 
and  one  more  strong  comedy,  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614).  After 
one  more  comedy  of  much  less  force.  The  Devil  is  an  Ass 
(1616),  Jonson  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  the  production 
of  Masques,  in  which  he  had  already  shown  his  skill.  These 
special  entertainments  written  for  elaborate  court  festivals  often 
contain  exquisite  poetry,  but  are  scarcely  dramatic,  and  are  cer- 
tainly uninteresting  to  us,  because  devised  to  suit  a  special 
occasion  and  a  select  audience.  In  1625  Jonson  returned  to 
the  stage  with  a  comedy  in  his  old  manner,  but  lacking  the 
spontaneous  vigor  of  earlier  work.  The  Staple  of  News,  And 
he  continued  to  write  plays,  unkindly  but  not  altogether  un- 
justly described  by  Dryden  as  Jonson's  "dotages,"  which  we 
may  pass  over  in  silence.  He  died  in  1635,  the  illness  and 
poverty  of  his  last  years  relieved  by  the  flattering  homage  he 
received  from  almost  all  of  the  young  poets  of  the  time  as  the 
acknowledged  prince  of  letters. 

A  brief  outline  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  of  Volpone,  and 
of  The  Silent  Woman,  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  cer- 
tain points  in  connection  with  Jonson's  methods  as  a  comic 
dramatist. 

The  main  plot  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  centers  around 
Young  Knowell,  his  father.  Old  Knowell,  and  Wellbred,  Young 
Knowell's  friend.  Wellbred  is  lodging  at  the  house  of  Kitely, 
a  merchant  foolishly  jealous  of  his  wife.  Young  Knowell, 
accompanied  by  his  countr}'  cousin.  Master  Stephen,  anxious 
to  ape  city  fashions,  comes  to  visit  Wellbred.     Old  Knowell 
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unjustly  suspects  his  son  of  being  a  rake,  and  plans  to  spy  upon 
him.  His  plan  is  frustrated  by  the  rascally  servant,  Brain- 
worm,  who  reveals  the  father's  suspicions  to  his  young  master, 
and  who  disguises  himself,  first  as  an  invalid  soldier,  and 
is  hired  by  the  unsuspecting  Knowell,  and  then  as  a 
clerk  to  Justice  Clement.  At  Kitely's  house  meet  Young 
Knowell  and  Master  Stephen,  and  Wellbred  with  two  more 
humorous  characters,  the  braggart  Bobadil,  and  the  foolish 
city  youth,  Master  Mathew.  The  two  young  men  show 
off  the  foolish  humors  of  Stephen,  Mathew,  and  Bobadil 
before  Dame  Kitely  and  her  sister,  Bridget,  but  are  inter- 
rupted by  Downright,  half-brother  of  Wellbred,  who  precipi- 
tates a  brawl,  censuring  the  wild  behaviour  of  Wellbred. 
Finally,  Kitely  returns  and  drives  them  all  out,  indignant  at 
seeing  his  wife  in  company  with  so  many  young  gallants. 
Then  we  are  surprised  by  the  information  that  Young  Knowell 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Bridget.  He  is  assisted  by  Wellbred  in 
planning  for  an  immediate  marriage.  Wellbred  sends  Kitely 
off  to  the  house  of  Cob,  a  water-carrier,  where  Bobadil  lodges, 
telling  him  that  Dame  Kitely  has  an  assignation  there.  Then 
he  sends  Dame  Kitely  to  the  same  place,  hinting  that  Kitely 
has  a  mistress  there.  This  clears  the  way  for  a  meeting  be- 
tween Bridget  and  Young  Knowell.  Meanwhile,  Brainworm 
has  also  sent  Old  Knowell  to  Cob's  house,  hinting  that  his  son 
has  an  assignation  there.  The  braggart  Bobadil  is  beaten  by 
Downright,  whom  he  has  insulted ;  and  in  revenge  he  procures 
Downright's  arrest.  Cob  is  assaulted  by  Bobadil,  and  procures 
his  arrest.  Master  Stephen  carries  off  Downright's  cloak,  and 
is  arrested.  These  arrests  are  made  by  Brainworm,  disguised 
in  the  clothes  he  has  stripped  from  Formal,  clerk  to  Justice 
Clement.  All  repair  to  the  house  of  the  Justice,  where  they 
meet  Kitely,  his  wife.  Old  Knowell,  and  Cob's  wife,  among 
whom  violent  recriminations  had  been  exchanged  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tricks  of  Brainworm  and  Wellbred.  At  Justice 
Clement's  house  the  various  tangles  are  straightened  out ;  all 
parties  are  becomingly  reproved  by  Justice  Clement,  and 
invited  to  the  wedding  supper  of  Bridget  and  Young  Knowell. 
Volpone,  the  Fox,  a  rich  and  sensual  old  Venetian,  without 
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heirs,  feigns  desperate  illness  for  the  purpose  of  playing  upon 
the  cupidity  and  credulity  of  a  lot  of  self-seeking  legacy  hunt- 
ers. With  the  aid  of  Mosca,  his  parasite,  he  keeps  up  the  de- 
ception, receives  rich  gifts  from  Voltore,  a  lawyer,  Corbaccio, 
an  old  gentleman,  Corvino,  a  merchant,  and  Lady  Politick 
Would-Be,  a  pretentious  Englishwoman,  and  persuades  each  in 
turn  that  he  will  be  sole  heir  to  the  great  estate.  To  win  Vol- 
pone's  favor,  Corbaccio  goes  so  far  as  to  make  a  will  dis- 
inheriting his  son,  Bonario,  and  naming  Volpone  as  his  heir, 
assured  that  Volpone  will  die  first.  Corvino  is  persuaded  to 
prostitute  his  wife,  Celia,  to  the  aged  voluptuary,  thinking  that 
none  will  know  of  his  shame,  that  Volpone  will  die  soon,  and 
that  the  fortune  will  then  surely  be  his.  The  innocent  victim, 
Celia,  comes  to  Volpone's  house.  He  declares  his  sinful 
passion,  and  upon  her  indignant  refusal  to  yield,  attempts  to 
force  her.  She  cries  out  for  help,  and  is  heard  and  rescued  by 
Bonario.  When  all  seems  lost  by  this  revelation  of  Volpone's 
true  nature,  Mosca  saves  the  day  by  patching  up  a  false  accusa- 
tion against  Celia  and  Bonario,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the 
self  interest  of  all  the  legacy  hunters.  Bonario  and  Celia  arc 
tried  for  adultery,  for  plotting  the  murder  of  Corbaccio,  and  for 
murderous  assault  upon  the  bed-ridden  Volpone,  who  is  brought 
into  court  on  a  litter.  The  false  witnesses  prevail ;  Celia  and 
Bonario  are  condemned.  In  transports  of  joy  at  the  success  of 
his  ruses,  Volpone  determines  to  carry  the  deceit  still  further. 
He  instructs  Mosca  to  give  out  that  he  has  died.  The  expect- 
ant heirs  assemble  at  Volpone's  house,  and  find  Mosca  in  pos- 
session, for  a  false  will  leaves  all  to  him.  Volpone  in  disguise 
gloats  over  the  impotent  rage  of  the  disappointed  suitors,  and 
taunts  them  with  their  ill  luck.  Voltore,  the  lawyer,  resolves 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  share  in  the  false  accusation 
against  Celia  and  Bonario.  Volpone  finds  that  the  will  he  gave 
Mosca  is  valid,  and  that  Mosca  refuses  to  surrender  the  proper- 
ty. In  desperation,  Volpone  throws  off  his  disguise  in  the 
court  where  Mosca  is  affirming  his  patron's  death.  The  court 
makes  reparation  to  Celia  and  Bonario,  sends  Mosca  to  the 
galleys,  Volpone  to  prison  for  life,  and  meets  out  fitting 
punishment  to  the  other  personages. 
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As  a  sub-plot,  not  directly  connected  with  the  main  action, 
there  are  certain  scenes  developing  the  absurd  humors  of  Sir 
Politick  Would-Be.  He  pretends  to  intimate  knowledge  of 
state-craft  and  secrets  of  state,  and  is  shown  to  be  a  shallow 
adventurer. 

In  Epiccene^  or  The  Silent  Woman,  the  chief  character  is 
Morose,  a  crabbed  old  man  who  so  hates  all  noise  save  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  that  his  knocker  is  muffled,  his  walls 
padded,  his  servants  drilled  to  communicate  with  him  in  pan- 
tomime or,  if  speech  be  unavoidable,  in  monosyllables.  He 
is  incensed  against  his  nephew,  and  heir,  Dauphine,  whom  he 
suspects  of  complicity  in  petty  tricks  to  break  the  holy  quiet; 
and  in  revenge  he  determines  to  marry  and  get  an  heir,  if  he 
can  find  a  Silent  Woman.  His  barber  discovers  this  paragon 
for  him,  and  the  wedding  is  speedily  arranged.  Dauphine  and 
his  young  friends  hear  of  the  wedding,  and  break  into  Morose's 
house  to  help  in  celebrating  the  wedding  supper.  Already 
driven  nigh  to  madness  by  the  noise  of  these  wild  gallants. 
Morose  is  horrified  to  find  that  his  silent  wife  proves  now  more 
talkative  than  any  of  the  company.  He  bitterly  repents  his 
hasty  marriage,  and  seeks  to  have  it  dissolved.  Dauphine 
offers  to  procure  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  if  Morose  will 
give  up  a  portion  of  his  income  now,  and  guarantee  the  full  in- 
heritance to  his  nephew.  Upon  his  uncle's  agreeing,  Dauphine 
strips  off  the  disguise  of  the  Silent  Woman,  and  shows  the 
bride  is  a  boy  dressed  up  to  play  this  part  by  himself  and  his 
friends. 

The  plays  thus  crudely  presented  doubtless  seem  bare  and 
unattractive  enough,  three  pitiful  skeletons  with  '*no  specula- 
tion in  those  eyes  that  they  do  glare  withal."  Skeletons  are 
generally  far  from  attractive,  but  necessary.  And  we  may  here 
see  not  only  the  articulation  of  each  play,  but  also  the  parts 
common  to  all.  In  substance,  the  scheme  in  all  is  a  group  of 
characters  with  more  or  less  pronounced  eccentricities  who  are 
made  the  dupes  of  the  normal  or  of  the  knavish  characters.  In 
some  cases  we  find  the  familiar  scheme  of  the  wronged  young 
heir  who  is  assisted  in  his  efforts  to  attain  his  rights,  or  his 
lady-love,  by  the  tricky  serving  man.     It  is  the  style  of  com- 
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edy  familiar  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  and  familiar  also  in 
Moli^re.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  style  of  comedy  to  which  we 
are  used  on  the  English  stage. 

On  closer  examination  we  should  find  that  Jonson  has  not  fol- 
lowed his  classical  models  slavishly,  but  has  adapted  the  prac- 
tise of  Terence  and  Plautus  and  the  principles  of  Aristotle  to 
produce  a  comedy  filled  with  the  spirit  of  and  suited  to  the 
public  of  Elizabethan  England,  and  yet  more  classical  than  the 
comedy  that  has  found  most  favor  in  our  literature.  He  is  more 
scrupulous  than  Shakespeare,  for  example,  in  observing  the 
unities  of  time  and  place ;  but  he  is  sometimes  less  heedful  of 
the  unity  of  action.  In  The  Alchemist^  for  example,  the  time  of 
the  action  fills  but  one  day,  it  all  takes  place  in  or  just  outside  of 
one  house,  and  it  all  centers  about  one  group  of  characters  and 
develops  one  dominant  theme,  so  that  we  have  the  most  perfect 
observance  in  English  of  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action. 
But  in  Volpone  the  scene  shifts  repeatedly,  though  always  con- 
fined to  Venice;  and  a  subordinate  action  is  introduced  with 
but  the  slightest  hint  of  connection  with  the  main  plot.  And 
in  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  there  is  the  same  disregard  of  the 
unity  of  place,  in  its  strictest  interpretation;  and  the  several 
threads  of  the  plot  are  so  slightly  related  that  it  is  only  through 
the  device  of  bringing  all  the  characters  for  final  judgment  to 
the  house  of  Justice  Clement  that  we  can  unite  them. 

The  pecularities  of  structure  in  the  last  named  play  lead  us  at 
once  to  the  theory  of  comedy  which  Jonson  evolved,  and  which 
his  vigor  for  a  time  upheld  on  the  English  stage.  For  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  view  of  the  proper  function  and  method  of 
comedy  we  can  cite  his  own  words.  The  famous  prologue  to 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor  begins  in  a  vein  which  one  would  call 
insolent  from  a  lesser  man  than  Jonson,  and  which  one  would 
call  characteristic  of  Jonson  were  not  its  tone  of  bravado,  at 
least,  affected  by  other  playwrights  of  the  time: 

Though  need  make  many  poets,  and  some  such 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  bettered  much, 
Yet  ours  for  want  hath  not  so  loved  the  stage, 
As  he  dare  serve  the  ill  customs  of  the  age, 
Or  purchase  your  delight  at  such  a  rate, 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate : 
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To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
Past  threescore  years;  or,  with  three  rusty  swords, 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words. 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 
And  in  the  tyring-house  bring  wounds  to  scars. 
He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
On  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be ; 
Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  bojrs  to  please  : 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewoman ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
To  say,  it  thunders ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come ; 
But  deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use, 
And  persons,  such  as  comedy  would  choose. 
When  she  would  shew  an  image  of  the  times. 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes, 
Except  we  make  them  such,  by  loving  still 
Our  popular  errors,  when  we  know  they're  ill. 
I  mean  such  errors  as  youll  aU  confess 
By  laughing  at  them,  they  deserve  no  less : 
Which  when  you  heartily  do,  there's  hope  left  then, 
You,  that  have  so  graced  monsters,  may  like  men. 

We  are  promised  here,  in  words  that  too  aptly  fit  such  plays 
as  Marlowe's  Edward  II,  or  Shakespeare's  Richard  II  and 
Henry  V,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  will  be  rationally 
observed ;  we  shall  have  no  child  grow  man  within  the  compass 
of  three  hours,  nor  shall  we  cross  the  seas  between  the  acts. 
We  shall  have  no  absurd  chronicle  play,  with  half  a  dozen  paltry 
fellows  pretending  to  fight  out  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  before  us. 
We  shall  have  no  cheap  dramatic  tricks,  no  stage  king,  nor 
stage  thunder.  We  shall  see  such  men  as  may  be  seen  in  Lon- 
don any  day,  acting  and  speaking  as  men  do.  And  our  purpose 
will  be  to  expose  and  laugh  at  their  follies;  for  they  are  after  all, 
not  crimes,  but  follies,  upon  which  we  need  no  censure  more 
severe  than  ridicule.  In  the  same  vein  speaks  Asper,  in  the 
Induction  to  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor,  Asper,  who  pretty 
nearly  speaks  for  Jonson  here,  and  who  is  described  as  '*of  an 
ingenious  and  free  spirit,  eager  and  constant  in  reproof,  without 
fear  controlling  the  world's  abuses."  In  his  dialogue  with 
Cordatus  this  ingenious  gentleman  says : 
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With  an  anned  and  resolved  hand 
rU  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth  .  .  . 

and  with  a  whip  of  steel 
Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  sides. 

Similar  thoughts  and  expressions  abound  —  another  good  ex- 
ample may  be  seen  in  the  prologue  to  Volpone  —  wherever  Jon- 
son  finds  occasion  to  speak  his  own  mind.  And  from  them  we 
learn  that  he  professed  open  scorn  of  the  melodrama  then  and 
always  so  popular,  and  most  familiar  to  us  in  Shakespeare.  He 
is  strongly  impressed  with  the  didactic  mission  of  comedy;  it 
should  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  indeed,  but  should  reflect 
the  follies  of  the  time  and  make  them  odious  by  making  them 
ridiculous.  In  this  purpose  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Jonson  must 
come  near  to  satire.  His  dramas  are,  indeed,  essentially  satiri- 
cal; but  he  means  us  to  make  a  nice  distinction  between  actual 
satire  comedy:  he  will  "sport  with  human  follies,  not  with 
crimes,"  which  are  perhaps,  the  fit  subject  of  pure  satire  as 
also  of  tragedy.  He  does  not  always  himself  keep  this  distinc- 
tion clearly  in  mind,  for  it  \%  hard  to  find  any  term  but  crime  to. 
fit  such  acts  as  those  of  Volpone ;  but  his  intention  was  at  least 
to  steer  clear  of  the  graver  faults  of  humanity  in  his  comedies; 
he  would  not  merely  rail  at  vice  and  folly,  but  show  how  odious 
and  how  ridiculous  they  are,  and  how  they  meet  with  fit  pun- 
ishment even  in  this  world. 

Jonson  is,  in  fact,  so  much  the  moralist,  the  reformer,  that  he 
impairs  or  neglects  the  first  duty  of  the  literary  artist,  to  please. 
And  yet  one  should  not  make  this  statement  without  a  limita- 
tion ;  for  it  is  too  patent  that  Jonson  is  far  from  being  always 
bent  upon  inculcating  moral  precepts:  what  shall  one  say  of 
The  Alchemist^  where  the  cleverest  rogue  really  gets  a  reward  ? 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  reader  is  right  in  feeling  that  Jon- 
son is  more  concerned  with  satire  and  with  the  reproval  of  bad 
morals  than  with  the  dramatic  presentation  of  his  theme.  And 
this  defect  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  his  comedies  to 
maintain  a  place  in  living  literature.  He  himself,  with  that 
boastful  habit  that  marks  his  self  assertive  nature,  repeatedly 
assures  us  that  his  mission  was  the  reformation  of  the  age. 
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Can  one  fancy  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  or  Beaumont,  with  a 
mission  of  that  sort,  or  indeed  with  any  mission  other  than  the 
production  of  the  best  that  imagination  could  body  forth  ?  The 
dramatists  of  the  earlier  school  seem  carried  on  resistlessly  by 
the  flood  of  poetic  fancy;  Jonson  is  never  carried  away;  he  is 
ever  deliberate  master  of  his  theme ;  he  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  purpose  for  which  he  is  designing  a  particular  plot  or  de- 
veloping a  particular  character,  nor  do  you. 

With  this  conception  of  comedy  as  a  form  of  literature  that 
should  rather  instruct  than  amuse,  and  that  should  concern  it- 
self chiefly  with  the  presentation  of  character,  Jonson  resolved 
to  present  men  or  women  of  characters,  or  humors,  suited  to 
satiric  comedy.  And  with  his  eye  thus  fixed  upon  character 
rather  than  upon  plot,  he  cared  little  for  the  inherent  interest 
of  story  or  incident,  needing  a  story,  indeed,  only  as  a  means 
of  bringing  on  his  characters.  Starting  with  certain  pre-con- 
ceived  types  of  character  representing  vices  or  prevailing  follies 
or  childish  fashions  or  normal  virtues,  his  concern  was  to  devise 
such  incidents  as  would  show  off  each,  and  to  connect  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  incident  and  character  with  each  other  to  form  a 
sort  of  chain  of  events  providing  ultimately  for  the  utter  con- 
fusion if  not  punishment  of  the  foolish  and  the  wicked.  Thus 
vice  and  folly  and  selfish  crotchet  always  "get  their  fairin'," 
even  though  the  triumph  of  virtue  be  not  very  glorious. 

At  a  glance  one  may  see  how  absolutely  this  theory  and 
method  contrasts  with  that  of  the  earlier  dramatists;  and  one 
can  understand  how  impossible  it  is,  with  any  critical  justice, 
to  make  a  comparison  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare.  The 
latter,  in  accord  with  the  practise  of  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene, 
Lyly,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  —  whom  you  will  —  started  with  a 
story,  often  derived  from  an  actual  novel,  history,  or  narrative 
poem,  which  he  would  re-tell  in  dramatic  form,  shaping  his  in- 
cidents, indeed,  to  suit  the  end  and  purpose  and  the  characters 
he  has  in  view,  but  always  solicitous  for  the  clear,  natural, 
logical  unfolding  of  his  story.  There  must  be  no  subsidiary 
interest  so  strong  as  to  distract  attention  from  the  central 
theme,  nor  any  character  unconnected  with  it.  But  Jonson's 
plots  are  his  own  creation,  put  together  for  the  display  of  the 
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particular  "humor"  he  means  to  treat;  one  may,  perhaps,  trace 
the  ancestry  or  the  family  tree  of  his  characters;  one  can  not 
hunt  out  the  source  of  his  plots.  His  plot  often  frankly  dis- 
regards actuality  and  the  common  laws  of  narrative;  the  initial 
situation  and  the  movement  of  the  plot  may  depend  on  the  ab- 
normal or  eccentric  **humor"  of  a  particular  character  or  group 
of  characters.  Thus  in  Volpone  the  malice  and  cupidity  of  the 
old  Fox  himself,  the  blind  cupidity  of  his  dupes,  unnatural  in 
themsevles,  are  the  groundwork ;  and  the  action  moves  through- 
out by  the  same  motives  to  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  dupes 
and  the  punishment  of  the  Fox.  It  is  all  as  unreal  as  fairy- 
land, only  these  are  not  fairies,  but  hobgoblins. 

Furthermore,  the  plot  so  devised  may  not  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  all  of  the  fools  and  knaves  Jonson  wishes  to 
present.  It  may  be  impossible  to  bring  all  of  the  minor  char- 
acters into  intimate  connection  with  the  central  group,  so  that 
we  may  have  loose  ends  in  the  plot,  and  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  connection  between  scene  and  scene.  This  has  been 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  Every  Man  in  his  Humor.  It  is 
quite  evident  in  Volpone^  where  one  finds  that  Sir  Politick 
Would-Be  does  not  fit  into  the  intrigue  of  Volpone  and  his 
dupes  at  all.  It  is  even  more  apparent  in  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humor,  for  which  one  can  give  no  story  or  argument,  but 
must  resort  to  a  catalogue  of  the  qualities  of  humors  of  the 
characters  and  describe  separately  the  scenes  in  which  each 
group  takes  part.  Even  in  the  Alchemist,  where  the  plot  fits 
together  with  a  perfection  of  workmanlike,  mechanical  precis- 
ion such  as  the  careless  Shakespeare  could  not  rival,  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  play  for  Kastrill,  the 
Angry  Boy. 

All  the  world  loves  a  story,  one  may  paraphrase.  The  inter- 
est in  narrative  is  more  primitive  and  more  general  than  the  in- 
terest in  analysis  of  character,  however  objective  that  analysis 
may  be,  and  however  odd  or  eccentric  the  character.  The 
narrative  interest,  indeed,  may  subvert  any  other.  The  un- 
critical mind  will  understand  the  story  of  Macbeth,  missing  the 
study  of  ambition;  the  child  will  read  Gullivers  Travels  as  a 
good  tale  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  missing  the  savage  satire. 
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Hence  one  could  hardly  anticipate  wide  or  continued  popularity 
for  a  type  of  play  depending  for  its  interest  rather  upon  satiri- 
cal study  of  character  than  unto  the  narrative  element ;  and  this 
would  be  true  even  if  the  study  of  character  were  in  itself 
perfect. 

And  just  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  second  great  cause 
for  the  eclipse  of  Jonson.  His  study  of  character  is  not  perfect 
either  in  conception  or  in  workmanship.  Recalling  his  own  in- 
sistence upon  the  idea  that  the  proper  stuff  for  comedy  is  the 
folly  of  the  time,  one  feels  that  he  himself  probably  realized 
that  adherence  to  this  idea  would  make  his  men  of  humors  true 
to  their  own  time,  and  perhaps  not  true  in  another  generation. 
It  is  possible  to  base  a  character  upon  certain  human  motives 
that  are  universal,  always  and  in  all  places  valid,  such  as  ambi- 
tion, jealousy,  avarice.  Even  the  types  of  these  may  change  so 
radically  as  to  bring  to  nought  the  labor  of  the  poet.  But  when 
the  types  chosen  are,  as  in  most  cases  here,  those  of  simple 
folly,  exaggerated  eccentricity,  or  roguery,  the  change  is  more 
inevitable ;  for  though  the  fool  and  the  rogue  be  always  with  us, 
the  fool  of  one  age,  the  rogue  of  one  age,  may  not  be  fool  or 
rogue  for  the  next  age.  In  other  words,  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners, if  it  reflect  with  fidelity  the  very  manners  of  one  age  and 
country,  as  in  Jonson's  case,  and  if  it  lack  universal  elements 
in  character  motive,  is  fairly  certain  of  decay  along  with  the 
manners  it  presents.  For  a  contrast,  consider  Moli^re's  great 
Tartuffe  and  Jonson's  Alchemist,  ranked  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece.  Tartuffe  is  a  true  type  of  the  hypocrite,  as  true 
and  as  effective  to-day  as  it  ever  was;  because  his  knavery  is 
based  upon  universal  elements.  Subtle,  the  Alchemist,  is  a 
wonderful  rogue;  but  his  roguery,  the  very  keystone  of  the 
whole  play,  depends  upon  the  practise  of  Alchemy,  no  longer 
one  of  the  fine' arts  "to  call  fools  into  a  circle,"  except  it  be  in 
the  manufacture  of  gold  bricks. 

The  illustration  might  be  extended  to  include  others  of  Jon- 
son's comedies;  but  we  should  note,  also,  that  just  as  his  work 
suffers  from  this  limitation,  so  it  also  fails  in  another  respect. 
His  plays  do  not  show  the  development  of  character  in  the 
action;  his  characters  do  not  develop  themselves  before  us 
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through  speech  and  action,  but  are  generally  described  for  us 
from  without.  This  is  not  because  Jonson  is  in  any  wise  de- 
ficient in  the  art  of  dramatic  phrasing,  as  it  is  called,  i,  e.^ 
making  each  personage  speak  just  as  he  should  speak  to  suit 
the  occasion  and  his  own  character  and  station ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  said  that  none  but  Shakespeare  excels  him  in  this. 
It  is  because  he  never  really  views  his  personages  from  the  in- 
side, because  he  never  forgets  himself  and  his  satiric  duty. 
His  people  come  upon  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  with  all  their  war 
paint  on ;  no  streak  will  be  added,  nor  any  wiped  off,  until  the 
curtain  falls.  Nay,  more,  many  of  them  are  ticketed  with  sym- 
bolic names,  so  that  we  know  what  they  are  and  what  their  cue 
is  to  be  before  they  appear  —  a  fashion  as  old  as  the  stage  itself, 
in  some  ways  reminiscent  of  the  mediaeval  Moralities  with  their 
personified  Good  Deeds  and  Evil  Deeds,  and  preserved  to  this 
day  in  our  farces.     Thus  Morose,  in    The  Silent   Woman,  is 

(crabbed  and  fretful  from  first  to  last,  a  monody  of  whimsical 
pessimism  played  on  one  string.  And  Sir  Epicure  Mammon, 
gifted  with  a  glorious  exuberance  of  sensuous  f^ncy,  is  true  to 
his  name,  and  seems  less  a  living  man  than  a  composite  personi- 
fication of  gluttony  and  lust  and  cupidity  out  of  a  Morality  play. 

That  such  ^  method  of  portraying  character  is  in  grave  danger 
of  degenerating  into  mere  caricature  and  lifeless  personifica- 
tion of  abstract  qualities,  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  It 
should  be  insisted  upon,  however,  that  Jonson's  greater  work 
escapes  this  peril.  His  men  and  women,  fantastically  tricked 
out  as  they  are  in  the  dead  fashions  of  their  several  dead  follies, 
are  sometimes  very  human.  They  live  and  breathe,  they  cheat 
and  lie  and  brag  and  swear  and  are  coarse  of  speech,  just  as 
people  of  their  kind  did  and  were  in  old  London.  They  have 
distinct  individualities,  even  where  characters  of  similar  type 
are  chosen;  one  knows  the  Puritan  elder  Tribulation  Whole- 
some, and  one  could  not  mistake  for  him  that  other  reverend 
exhorter,  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  fancy  that  Jonson  makes  his  characters 
coarse  of  speech  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  evil  instincts. 
He  scorned  pandering  to  anybody's  taste,  and  was  a  more  faith- 
ful and  uncompromising  devotee  of  his  art  than  Shakespeare, 
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abusing  the  public  that  did  not  relish  his  canons  of  art,  and 
doggedly  writing  more  plays  in  the  same  vein  (the  only  proper 
one,  he  assured  them),  whether  the  public  pleased  or  not.  But 
he  was,  in  his  study  of  the  manners  of  his  time,  a  realist;  and 
when  he  put  on  the  stage  men  of  the  by-ways  of  London  he 
made  them  as  true  to  life  as  he  could.  Thus  came  the  foul  talk 
of  some  scenes,  as  in  Bartholomew  Fair^  which  is  yet  not  more 
foul  than  that  of  Falstaff  and  his  fellows  in  some  scenes.  Thus 
came,  also,  the  racy  colloquialisms,  the  Jacobean  slang  of  the 
dialogue,  the  abundance  of  local  allusion,  trivialities  of  the  day 
that  baffle  even  the  most  learned  antiquary,  and  that  send  the 
puzzled  reader  Wandering  hopefully  among  the  footnotes.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  exactly  similar  difficulties  puzzle  the 
students  of  Terence  and  Plautus.  We  know  how  the  Romans 
wrote,  we  have  to  guess  how  they  talked,  not  being  born,  as 
Heine  says  the  little  Romans  were,  knowing  'all  the  nouns  hav- 
ing the  accusation  in  -im,'  Jonson's  dialogue  repels  the  casual 
reader  because,  as  is  bound  to  be  the  case  where  the  dramatist 
makes  his  characters  speak  the  real  speech  of  their  time  and 
class,  it  is  largely  obsolete. 

The  proper  test  for  plays  written  for  the  stage  is  to  try  them 
on  the  stage.  But  in  our  time  Jonson's  plays,  which  once  held 
their  own  before  very  critical  audiences  are  not  tried  by  this 
test.  Therefore  in  what  has  been  said  I  have  striven  to  keep 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reader;  and  the  defects  and  peculiari- 
ties noted  have  been  such  as,  it  seemed,  would  occur  to  one 
who  studies  Jonson  in  the  only  way  now  possible,  by  sober 
reading.  To  summarize,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Jonson  is 
neglectful  of  the  principle  enunciated  by  another  vigorous  poet 
and  forgotten  dramatist:  "Delight  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
end  of  poesy:  instruction  can  be  admitted  but  in  the  second 
place,  for  poesy  only  instructs,  as  it  delights.**  It  seems  that 
the  plays  are  too  heavy  with  didactic  and  satiric  purpose;  that 
they  fail,  through  weakness  of  plot  interest,  to  hold  our  atten- 
tion ;  that  the  types  of  character  presented  are  partly  obsolete, 
partly  caricatured,  and  too  often  merely  mechanical  rather  than 

•  Drydcn,  Defence  of  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy ^  p.  113. 
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spontaneous  in  action;  and  that  the  skill  with  which  Jonson 
has  managed  to  reproduce  the  manners  and  the  colloquialisms 
of  his  day  has  done  much  to  make  the  plays  archaic  and  difficult 
to  read.  Yet  if  one  reads  the  great  plays  in  which  Jonson 
strove  to  introduce  a  new  type  of  comedy,  one  may  even  echo 
Suckling's  doggerel: 

He  .  .  .  did  not  think  the  .SV/m/  Woman^ 

The  Fox  and  the  Alchemist  outdone  by  no  man. 

Pierce  Butler. 
Tulane  University. 
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WHAT  IS  NEWS?* 

"But  all  the  Athenians,  and  strangers  which  were  there, 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing." 

Such  is  the  record,  nearly  twenty  centuries  old,  concerning 
the  dwellers  and  sojourners  in  that  city  of  learning,  Athens,  in 
Greece.  Upon  this  authority,  the  "itching  ear,"  the  "nose  for 
news,"  the  lip  "that  repeateth  a  matter,"  may  prove  themselves 
the  classic  features  on  the  face  of  human  nature,  though  they 
are  none  the  less  unlovely  because  of  their  great  age. 

If  we  may  give  ear  to  hosts  of  English  and  American  critics 
who  have  expressed  themselves,  with  increasing  insistency  and 
severity,  in  the  periodicals  of  the  last  two  years,  we  Americans, 
with  our  "national  gift  for  news-getting,"  must  see  in  ourselves 
the  chattering  counterpart  of  the  Athenians, —  but  with  this  ad- 
vantage on  our  side :  that  we  possess  a  device  for  preserving 
and  distributing  chatter  never  dreamed  of  by  those  cultured 
gossips. 

"Some  new  thing"  passed  eagerly  from  lip  to  lip  —  that  was 
news  to  the  ancient  Greek. 

But  what  is  news  to  the  modern  American  ? 

"News?"  complains  the  needy  Correspondent,  scribbling  as 
he  talks;  "news  is  anything  and  everything  that  the  news- 
editor  will  buy." 

"News!"  snaps  the  Blue-Pencil  in  reply;  "it  is  something 
my  correspondents  do  not  seem  to  recognize  when  they  meet  it 
face  to  face." 

"News,"  smiles  the  Paper-Owner,  glancing  over  his  ledgers, 
"why,  news,  to  be  sure,  is  whatever  makes  my  paper  sell." 

"News?"  whispers  the  Advertiser,  anxiously;  "it  is  any- 
thing that  will  not  warn  the  public  against  the  wares  I  offer  for 
sale." 

"News?"  sighs  the  restless  Average  Reader,  longing  for  en- 
tertainment; "it  is  some  excitement  that  fills  a  passing  moment 
with  interest. " 

•  A  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Times-Dispatch  Correspondents* 
Association,  Richmond,  Virginia,  November  lo,  1909. 
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"News,"  prattles  the  Society  Woman,  **is  my  name  in  the 
paper  often,  with  charming  descriptions  of  my  frocks  and  my 
social  graces." 

"News!"  pufifs  the  Politician.  "It  is  the  truth,  sir,  or  the 
untruth,  that  weakens  the  other  party  and  strengthens  my 
own!" 

"Newsl"  boasts  the  Front  Page,  in  shrieking  superlatives. 
"News  is  the  very  newest  fact,  the  very  latest  information,  the 
most  surprising  development,  the  most  unexpected  intelligence, 
the  most  startliing  knowledge,  the  most  shocking  report,  about 
any  topic, —  yes,  any  topic!" 

"News!"  groans  the  Opinion-Editor,  in  martyr-spirit;  "it  is 
something  I  must  comment  upon,  and  draw  a  moral  from, 
to-day,  and  ignore  to-morrow  when  it  deserves  correction, 
apology,  or  retraction." 

"News!"  thunder  the  Critics,  in  accusing  chorus;  "what  is 
news  but  a  horrible  witches'  mixture!  A  rehash  of  falsehood, 
sensation,  scandal,  and  crime,  served  with  a  salad  of  silly 
trivialities,  senseless  personals,  and  impertinent  spyings  into 
private  life,  and  flavored  with  a  sauce  of  vulgar  jests!" 

And  so,  "News?"  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  riddling  like 
Tennyson's  Merlin : 

Rain,  rain,  and  sun !    A  rainbow  on  the  lea ! 
And  news  is  this  to  me,  and  that  to  thee ; 
And  news  or  truth  or  falsehood  let  it  be. 

No  two  readers,  no  two  editors,  no  two  paper-owners,  it 
would  seem,  hold  the  same  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  real 
news,  but  the  same  confessions  of  those  within  newspaper 
circles,  and  the  severe  arraignments  and  vigorous  onslaughts  of 
those  without,  convince  us  that  news  is  much  that  it  should 
not  be,  and  lead  us  to  inquire  what  elements  do  enter  into  news 
as  it  now  is,  not,  necessarily,  as  it  should  be. 

The  time-element  seems  the  characteristic  most  esteemed  by 
both  press  and  public.  Recall,  as  evidence  of  this  the  number 
of  papers  that  claim  "to  print  all  the  news,  and  print  it  first." 
The  desire  to  be  first  in  any  honorable  field  of  enterprise  is  an 
ideal,  but  to  be  first,  or  at  least  not  second,  in  the  news-field  is 
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a  necessity..  What  is  fresh  to-day  is  stale  to-morrow ;  what, 
to-day,  flaunts  itself  in  two  scare-head  columns  on  the  front 
page,  may,  to-morrow,  meekly  hide  itself  in  an  eighth  column 
on  the  third  page,  and  the  day  after  tomorrow  be  forgotten. 

What,  in  its  own  eyes,  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  a  big  daily 
paper?  Is  it  not. the  gigantic  "scoop,"  the  prideful  appearance 
in  its  columns  of  an  important  piece  of  news  before  rival  jour- 
nals have  secured  it  ?  Those  who  work  in  newspaper  offices  in 
perpetual  contact  with  this  fleeting,  evanescent  quality  of  news, 
and  under  the  unceasing  whip  of  time,  must  live  in  a  chronic 
state  of  gasping  for  breath.  Is  this  mad  scramble  for  the  latest 
happenings  but  a  reflection  of  our  most  dangerous  national 
trait .?  Is  it  not,  rather,  somewhat  responsible  for  our  habit  of 
rushing,  and  for  the  regrettable  fact  that  nobody  any  longer 
understands  the  graceful  art  of  doing  anything  in  a  leisurely 
fashion  or  even  has  time  for  courtesy  ? 

Freshness  is  assuredly  a  desirable  quality  of  news,  but  it  is 
often  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  veracity.  There  is  no  greater 
enemy  to  accuracy  in  any  line  of  work  than  haste,  and  where 
time  presses  most  urgently,  as  in  the  news-business,  the  tend- 
ency to  error  is  greatest.  Every  reputable  journal  makes  more 
or  less  conscientious  efforts  to  verify  its  statements;  yet,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  it  must  fail  if  freshness  is  the  para- 
mount consideration,  for  investigation  and  verification  take 
time,  and  time  is  the  last  thing  the  paper  of  to-day  will  take, 
since  news  is  no  news  after  it  has  once  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  a  competitor.  And  so,  relying  mostly  upon  hearsay,  the 
journal  fills  its  paragraphs  with  half-digested  information, 
scrappy,  misleading  details,  and  absurd  rumors,  or  with  the 
gratuitous  prophecies  and  cunning  inferences  of  its  ingenious 
news-writers,  with  such  results  that  a  cynical  wit  asserts,  "I 
read  to-day's  newspapers  for  fun,  and  it  is  great  fun.  But 
when  I'm  on  the  still  hunt  for  information,  I  wait  three  days, 
and  then  if  anything  more  is  said  about  it,  I  begin  to  think 
it's  so." 

The  power  of  inference  may  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
reporter,  as  journalists  maintain,  but  inferences  are  not  facts, 
and  there  is  a  way  of  putting  two  and  two  together  that  does 
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not  make  four.  A  story  recently  told  by  the  late  Governor 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  gives  a  case  in  point: 

"Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  newcomer  from  Iowa  started  a 
Democratic  paper  in  a  little  town  in  southern  Minnesota.  A 
campaign  was  in  progress,  and  a  one-legged  man,  habitually 
attired  in  a  blue  suit,  was  the  candidate  for  register  of  deeds. 
It  was  easy  to  think  of  him  as  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  local  paper  of  which  I  speak  published  a  vigorous  eulogy  of 
the  old  soldier,  urging  the  election  of  'the  deserving  veteran 
who  left  a  limb  on  a  Southern  battle-field.' 

**The  chargin  of  the  editor  may  be  imagined  when  his  Re- 
publican contemporary  came  out  the  next  week  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  candidate  had  never  been  a  soldier,  and  that 
his  leg  was  taken  off  by  a  cider-press  in  Pennsylvania  ten  years 
after  the  war  had  closed." 

"Publish  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure"  might  well  be  the 
motto  of  modem  journalism,  if  modem  joumalism  were  at  all  in 
the  habit  of  repenting.  To  print  less  news  but  more  accurate, 
would,  of  course,  considerably  reduce  the  sixteen  pages  of  half- 
truths  euphoniously  called  "the  history  of  to-day,"  but  that 
would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  press  itself  as  well  as 
to  the  long-sufiEering  pubilc.  We  can  but  agree  with  the  home- 
ly philosophy  of  Josh  Billings:  "Better  not  know  so  many 
things  than  know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so."  There  are 
frequent  inaccuracies  in  the  papers,  however,  not  traceable  to 
hurry.  If  we  may  credit  the  startling  revelations  made  by  Mr. 
Salisbury  in  "The  Confessions  of  a  Joumalist,"  we  must  be- 
lieve that  reporters  are  sometimes  taught  that  when  there  is  no 
news  some  must  be  manufactured.  The  sheep  of  the  news- 
world  tell  us,  with  much  feeling,  that  such  a  practice  is  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  goats,  the  "yellow"  joumals,  and 
that  no  decent  newspaper  will  even  countenance  such  "faking." 
If  this  be  true,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inno- 
ent  sheep  must  often  have  the  wool  pulled  over  their  eyes  by 
designing  newsmongers  who  make  their  living  as  conscienceless 
retailers  of  gossip. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  are  informed  upon  good  authority,  that 
important  interviews  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Hetty 
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Green,  which  most  of  us  read  in  irreproachable  journals  not 
many  months  ago,  never  occurred.  As  further  evidence,  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien  vouches  for  the  fact  that  the  scheme 
proposed  in  well-known  Washington  papers  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  McKinley  Islands,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  President,  who  had  just  died,  was  "a  hot  weather  idea*' 
hatched  by  a  group  of  resourceful  reporters  who  "put  their 
heads  together"  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  news. 

There  is  another  phase  of  joumalisic  honesty  even  rarer  than 
the  printing  of  well  attested  facts,  and  that  is  publishing  even 
correct  items  of  news  in  truthful  proportions,  with  intelligent 
regard  to  their  relative  and  actual  news-values.  If  that  were 
done,  we  should  not  have  it  appear  that  baseball,  legitimate  en- 
ough in  itself,  is  the  most  glorious  enterprise  of  our  great  na- 
tion, and  that  the  pitcher  who  wins  the  national  championship 
games  is  the  biggest  hero  of  our  American  Republic.  If  that 
were  done,  we  should  not  see  displayed  on  the  front  pages  of 
thoroughly  reputable  papers,  as  we  did  a  few  days  ago,  a  New 
York  society  woman's  mirthful  opinion,  flippantly  expressed, 
of  the  disgraceful  association  of  her  own  name  with  a  famous 
divorce  suit.  If  that  were  done,  we  should  no  longer  dignify  as 
real  news  such  banalities  as  what  breakfast  food  a  pugilist  pre- 
fers, what  a  French  dancing-girl  thinks  of  America,  how  a 
stingy  rich  woman  goes  shopping,  how  a  little  negro  girl  dis- 
tinguishes herself  in  a  spelling-match  in  Cincinnati,  or  how  a 
prima  donna  dresses  her  poodle. 

If  the  element  of  truth  in  news  clashes  with  freshness  on  the 
one  hand,  it  as  surely  clashes  with  interest  on  the  other,  and 
since  these  are  the  indispensable  requisites  of  journalism,  truth 
suffers  mortal  hurt  in  the  unequal  conflict.  Be  timely,  or  not 
at  all;  be  truthful,  if  you  can  conveniently;  be  interesting,  at 
all  hazards  —  this  seems  the  policy  of  the  press.  Many  facts, 
in  their  pure-fact  character,  are  not  interesting;  the  reporters 
must  make  them  so  by  "touching  them  up."  The  Sunday 
"specials"  show  us  what  liberties  the  sensation-makers  take  in 
the  all-compelling  name  of  interest.  While  the  element  of  the 
uncommon  is  habitually  sought  for  in  news,  it  is  emphasized  a 
thousandfold  in  the  Sunday  paper,  which  "features"  or  ex- 
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ploits  the  remarkable,  the  wonderful,  the  freakish,  the  bizarre, 
the  fantastic,  the  startling,  the  seemingly  impossible,  with  all 
the  flash  and  noise  and  italics  at  its  command.  There  seems 
absolutely  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  extravaganzas  considered 
peculiarly  fitting  reading  for  God's  holy  day. 

Perhaps  this  particular  form  of  sensationalism  is  only  one 
among  many  of  the  hurtful,  vicious  extremes  of  all  sorts  that 
have  fastened  themselves,  like  vampires,  upon  our  American  life. 
That  we  have  put  up  with  it  so  long  in  our  papers  is  an  evi- 
dence either  of  our  ignorant,  lazy  credulity  or  of  our  criminal 
carelessness  about  the  truth  of  what  we  read. 

Not  satisfied  with  perverting  and  distorting  truth,  news  de- 
mands yet  another  victim  to  timeliness  and  interest,  and  that 
is  the  moral  value  of  the  information  published.  Such  a  sacri- 
fice is  ruinous  and  disastrous  past  all  conception.  No  think- 
ing person  can  seriously  question  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, "A  people  is  profoundly  influenced  by  whatever  is 
persistently  brought  to  its  attention."  Judged  by  that  state- 
ment, the  press  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  prostitution  of 
its  noble  sentiment-forming  power  to  the  daily  publication  of 
all  the  forms  of  scandal  and  wickedness  known  to  the  criminal 
court.  Within  the  past  week  reputable  papers  have  carried 
into  thousands  of  homes  with  unnecessary  pictures  and  unpar- 
donable details,  the  reports  of  a  notorious  murder  trial  in  Paris 
prefacing  the  publication  with  the  remark  that  even  the  scenes 
in  court  "would  disgrace  a  barroom."  They  were  given 
abundant  space,  nevertheless,  and  the  apologetic  comment  was 
not  a  strong  enough  antiseptic  to  wash  away  the  uncleanness 
of  the  news. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  deal  out  dainty,  homeopathic 
doses  of  moralizing  in  editorials,  while  the  news-columns  over- 
flow with  all  the  horrors  of  the  criminal  calendar.  If  the  news- 
paper is  "the  most  influential  educator"  of  our  times,  it  is  the 
news-sheet  that  is  our  schoolmaster,  and  not  the  editorial  page, 
as  the  most  able  editors  themselves  would  sadly  acknowledge  if 
they  could  afford  to  be  frank  on  this  question.  The  mighty  in- 
fluence of  the  editorial  may  have  been  the  pride  of  journalism 
in  the  last  generation^  but  its  glory  is  almost  departed  in  this. 
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And  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the 
press  has  revenged  itself  upon  itself,  with  sinister  cunning,  for 
educating  our  boys  and  girls  in  a  school  for  scandal  and  crime 
unparalleled  by  any  other  nation  ? 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  statements  by  which  journal- 
ism has  tried  to  disclaim  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
its  wretched  evils  of  mendacity  and  reckless  exploitation  of 
sensation  and  infamy,  and  some  of  us  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
believe  them. 

•'News  is  whatever  the  people  wish  to  read,"  says  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  '*and  we  must  give  it  to  them." 

Or,  "The  public  has  a  right  to  know  everything  that  is 
going  on  in  the  world;  we  are  merely  its  bureaus  of  infor- 
mation." 

And  again,  "Every  newspaper  is  just  as  good  as  its  particu- 
lar readers  wish  it  to  be." 

Fallacies,  for  the  most  part.  How  has  the  public  gained  the 
divine  right  of  knowing  either  what  is,  negatively,  of  no  value, 
since  it  is  not  accurate,  or  what  is,  positively,  hurtful  and 
dangerous,  since  it  is  moral  poison  ? 

Furthermore,  what  really  serious  effort  has  any  journal  ever 
made,  outside  of  the  test  of  its  subscription-list  and  cash-book, 
to  find  out  what  its  readers  wish  as  news?  And  what  real 
satisfaction  has  any  one  ever  received  who  made  a  specific  com- 
plaint against  impertinent  personal  comment,  inaccuracy,  or 
immoral  influence  in  news-paragraphs?  The  attitude  of  the 
press  toward  this  sort  of  thing  is  an  open  secret :  he  who  has 
the  temerity  to  express  such  complaint  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  paper  is  always  right;  his  protest  must  be 
treated  as  high  treason  against  journalism,  and  must  be  an- 
swered in  a  fashion  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  his  ofiEense  and 
deter  others  from  following  his  unrighteous  example  of  ques- 
tioning the  sacred  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  newspaper,  though  it 
has  ferreted  out  everything  else,  that  it  may  be  possibly  under- 
rating the  judgment  and  discrimination  of  its  readers,  or  mis- 
calculating the  strength  of  their  censure,  or  deceiving  itself 
with  the  thought  that  because  its  patrons  do  not  openly  express 
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their  disapproval,  they  therefore  feel  none.  That  the  muttered 
dissatisfaction  of  thousands  of  readers  has  not  swelled  into  a 
storm  of  protest  may  be  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mal- 
contents have  not  yet  grown  earnest  enough  to  forget  their  fear 
of  the  stinging  lash  of  ridicule .  with  which  a  self -protecting 
press  is  wont  to  punish  all  petitioners  for  corrections  and  im- 
provement in  news-columns. 

But  one  of  the  most  astonishing  half-truths  that  journalism 
has  yet  set  afloat  is  that  the  public  itself  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  news  it  devours.  That  the  press, 
should,  on  one  side  of  its  mouth,  boast  of  its  power  as  a  molder 
of  opinion,  yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  mouth  protest  its 
weakness  and  helplessness  as  the  puppet  and  slave  of  the  senti- 
ment which  it  has  confessedly  created,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting examples  of  begging  the  question  and  arguing  in  a  circle 
that  was  ever  bom  in  the  unstable  realm  of  sophistry. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  weakly  indulgent  parent,  who  has 
allowed  a  child  to  eat  habitually  of  every  form  of  unwholesome 
food,  upbraiding  the  unhappy  little  victim  in  these  cruel  words : 
"You  wilful,  wicked  child!  It  is  your  own  fault  that  your 
digestion  is  ruined  and  your  health  wrecked.  You  would  have 
harmful  things  to  eat,  and  I  prepared  them  for  you  because  I 
had  no  right  to  deny  your  wishes  and  no  power  to  control  your 
appetite!" 

Then  imagine,  if  you  will,  that  thinking  readers  are  con- 
vinced when  the  press,  in  self -justification,  says  to  a  sensation- 
fed  people  whose  morbid  appetite  has  been  whetted  to  an  in- 
ordinate degree  by  inaccuracy  and  vice  served  so  skilfully  and 
attractively  as  to  seem  pleasing  to  the  taste:  "Pray,  don't 
blame  me  if  you  are  hurt  by  what  I  have  given  you;  you 
wished  for  it  and  I  had  to  grant  your  desires,  but  I  am  in  no 
way  responsible  for  your  depraved  taste.  Your  suffering  be  on 
your  own  head!" 

Such  an  inconsistency  is  a  flimsy,  false  covering  under  which 
no  self-respecting  newspaper  should  longer  try,  ostrich-like,  to 
hide  its  head  while  its  unsightly  body  is  fully  exposed  to  view. 
That  supply  is,  in  all  cases,  merely  the  result  of  demand,  is  a 
fallacy  long  ago  pointed  out  by  wise  economists.     It  may  have 
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been  altogether  true  once,  but  anybody  that  knows  anything  at 
all  about  present-day  business  methods  knows  that  the  dominat- 
ing spirit  of  that  intense  commercialism  which  now  holds  civil- 
ization in  its  octopus-grip  speaks  thus:  "Only  a  weakling,  an 
imbecile  in  the  business  world,  meekly  waits  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  what  he  has  to  ofiEer.  If  you  are  a  real,  sane,  flesh- 
and-blood  man,  get  up  and  hustle  and  create  such  a  demand  that 
you  must  strain  your  powers  to  breaking  to  meet  it." 

And  that,  to  my  mind,  is  exactly  what  the  modem  press, 
with  a  few  shining  exceptions  commercial  to  its  inmost  fiber, 
has  done. 

If  twentieth-century  journalism  really  would  be  the  irre- 
sistible power  for  good  that  it  so  ardently  wishes  to  be,  it  now 
has  the  one  opportunity  to  achieve  it  that  an  eternity  can  ofiEer: 
Let  it  create  such  an  insistent  demand  for  the  right  kind  of 
news  that  we  shall  no  longer  cry  out  for  a  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  perplexing  term ;  let  it  give  a  noble  new  meaning  to 
the  abused  old  word  "news,"  making  it  more  nearly  synony- 
mous with  "fact"  and  "truth,"  not  despoiled  of  timeliness  and 
interest,  yet  forever  purged  of  any  wilful  taint  of  an  insinuating 

impurity. 

LuLA  O.  Andrews. 

FarmviUe,  Viiginia. 
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WHAT  FACTORS  SHALL  MOLD  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Any  careful  student  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
must  be  struck  by  the  lack  of  coordination  and  system,  of  defin- 
ite standards  and  of  properly  sustained  ideals.  The  absence  of 
efficient  supervision  and  regulation  both  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional and  state  governments  has  been  in  great  measure  respon- 
sible for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  consequent  abuses,  waste 
of  money  and  of  power,  and  the  really  criminal  injury  to  the 
youth  of  the  country  have  been  our  crying  shame. 

These  abuses  have  formed  an  old  and  disgraceful  story,  and 
we  are  still  far  from  through  with  them.  The  open  traffic  in 
degrees,  professional  and  honorary,  together  with  the  glowing 
advertisements  of  institutions  which  existed  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  barter,  having  a  name  but  no  permanent  local 
habitation,  has  been  partly  suppressed.  But  we  still  have 
multitudes  of  unendowed,  unequipped,  wretchedly  named  insti- 
tutions, facetiously  classed  as  "monohippic,"  which  profess  to 
give  a  high  education  at  a  low  cost  and  which  grant  degrees 
with  a  freehandedness  truly  democratic  but  somewhat  demoral- 
izing. In  the  absence  of  all  recognized  standards  these  have 
found  it  possible  to  flourish  and  to  continue  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple in  the  same  way  that  shoddy  clothing,  adulterated  foods, 
watered  milk  deceive  and  defraud.  And  legislatures  continue 
to  charter  such  institutions  and  the  United  States  department 
issues  annually  its  bulky  volumes  of  statistics  concerning  them, 
with  no  power  or  right  to  distinguish  between  them  and  others 
with  worthier  claims. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  more  reputable  colleges,  however, 
there  has  been  no  recognized  system,  no  enforced  standards, 
and  this  in  itself  has  afiEorded  an  excuse  for  the  sur\'ival  of  the 
unworthy.  This  state  of  a£Fairs  has  arisen,  doubtless,  from  the 
existence  of  two  classes  of  institutions  side  by  side,  one  sup- 
ported by  the  state  and  the  other  dependent  upon  church  sup- 
port or  privately  endowed,  and  neither  class  closely  controlled 
within  the  state  except  in  one  or  two  commonwealths.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  origin  of  the  support  has  no  essential 
bearing  upon  the  matter.    All  are  purveyors  to  the  public, 
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daiming  to  fit  for  citizenship  and  the  ordinary  callings  and 
professions,  and  like  common  carriers,  hostelries,  etc.,  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  people's  representatives  to  insure 
to  the  public  a  worthy  and  reliable  service.  In  certain  lines  of 
professional  training  the  states  have  assumed  control,  making 
more  or  less  careful  examination  into  at  least  the  final  results  of 
the  training  given.  For  many  reasons  an  extension  of  state 
omtrol  does  not  seem  probable  in  the  immediate  future.  Sum- 
ming it  all  up,  however,  and  taking  into  consideration  all  of 
our  institutions  which  attempt  the  functions  of  college  or  uni- 
versity, we  must  confess  that  we  are  far  behind  the  European 
nations  and  must  undertake  a  vigorous  house-cleaning  before 
we  can  feel  much  pride  in  our  system  of  higher  education,  as 
we  justly  can  in  the  common  school  system. 

It  may  be  well  be  questioned  whether  the  necessary  house- 
cleaning  and  growth  toward  higher  ideals  will  come  through  in- 
dividual initiative  on  the  part  of  each  separate  institution  with- 
out external  compulsion.  Some  more  fortunately  placed  or 
blessed  with  higher  convictions  would  take  the  necessary  for- 
ward steps.  The  greater  number,  finding  this  inconvenient, 
would  still  hold  their  position  before  a  gullible  public  by  much 
clamor  and  newspaper  boosting. 

There  was  a  time  when  individual  development  was  much 
more  possible  than  now.  Institutions  were  as  a  rule  isolated 
and  widely  separated.  Local  conditions  were  often  peculiar  and 
imperative  and  the  college  had  to  adapt  itself  to  them.  There 
was  little  wealth,  there  were  few  trained  teachers  and  meagre 
equipment.  The  work  had  to  be  done  under  these  conditions 
or  not  at  all.  Each  college  was  a  little  world  to  itself  and  was 
proportionately  pufiEed  up  with  the  idea  of  its  own  excellence 
and  importance.  The  faculties  were  in-bred,  that  is,  filled  up 
from  their  own  graduates.  There  was  little  occasion  for  visit- 
ing other  instititions  or  opportunities  for  comparison.  There 
were  few  or  no  graduate  students  and  but  little  other  inter- 
change of  students  and  no  intercollegiate  contests  to  engender 
a  healthy  rivalry  and  widen  the  vision  of  the  students. 

Such  conditions  made  rather  for  blind  contentment  and  stag- 
nation.   There  was  no  incentive  to  change  or  growth,  and  no 
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knowledge  of  each  other's  working  so  as  to  determine  the  best 
lines  of  development.  The  splendid  growth  of  the  last  quarter 
century  has  come  through  closer  contact,  rivalry,  and  com- 
petition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  really  important  institutions  can 
now  claim  that  the  local  conditions  surrounding  them  are 
essentially  or  materially  different  from  those  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  though  many  of  us  in  the  South  have 
formed  the  habit  of  claiming  this  as  an  excuse  for  delayed  de- 
velopment. Poverty,  indifiEerent  preparatory  schools,  and  lower 
ideals  of  education  are  the  conditions  most  often  mentioned, 
but  these  have  notably  improved,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  college  to  work  against  such  and  not  be  lowered  by  them. 

To  get  an  insight  into  the  problem,  let  us  analyze  more  close- 
ly the  abuses  which  are  found  in  practically  all  of  the  higher 
institutions.  First,  there  is  the  lack  of  a  definite  standard  of 
admission.  At  present  the  requirements  for  entrance  are  as 
various  almost  as  the  colleges  which  are  scattered  all  over  the 
land.  Under  such  circumstances  a  thorough  organization  and 
satisfactorily  working  system  is  practically  impossible.  The 
colleges  themselves  are  injured  and  the  schools  are  demoralized, 
leaving  no  recognized  schemes  of  values.  Much  justification  is 
given  also  to  the  growing  cry  of  the  inefiEectiveness  of  college 
education.  Is  there  any  good  or  satisfactory  reason  why  all 
colleges  of  liberal  arts  having  the  right  to  grant  the  bachelor 
degree,  whether  forming  a  part  of  a  university  or  not,  should  not 
have  the  same  standard  of  admission,  thus  defining  clearly  and 
for  all  people  what  is  needed  for  the  entrance  upon  college  work 
and  what  the  work  shall  mean  ? 

A  second  abuse  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the  "conditioning*' 
of  students,  a  practice  common  to  almost  every  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  land.  The  necessity  for  it  sprang  from  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  school  training.  It  still  exists,  but  the  abuse 
lies  in  the  absence  of  regulations  as  to  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  conditions  and  the  enforcement  of  their  removal  by  extra 
work.  For  the  present  I  believe  that  students  must  be  ad- 
mitted with  conditions,  but  the  extra  work  should  be  rigidly  in- 
sisted upon,  and  naturally  these  conditions  should  be  a  mini- 
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mum  not  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  student  to  remove  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  work. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  insufficient  entrance  requirements  and  the 
practical  ignoring  of  these  as  educational  abuses.  At  the  same 
time  I  see  why  some  worthy  institutions  have  permitted  them. 
The  truth  is  that  preparation  for  college  work,  or  better,  the 
fitness  to  take  it  up,  is  not  solely  nor  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  certain  preliminary  studies  completed.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  factors  are  intellectual  maturity,  not 
always  corresponding  with  age,  and  application  consequent 
upon  a  definite  purpose  perseveringly  followed.  But  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  having  no  graded  measures  for  these  other  factors, 
thus  leaving  us  dependent  upon  the  first,  even  though  avowedly 
imsatisfactory.  I  believe  that  the  matter  has  a  more  important 
bearing  for  the  schools  than  for  the  colleges.  To  have  a  definite 
standard  which  all  must  reach,  to  be  free  from  the  struggle 
against  the  withdrawal  of  unprepared  boys,  will  mean  much  for 
the  work  of  the  schools;  and,  taken  all  in  all,  it  will  be  a 
tremendous  gain  for  our  country  when  every  degree-giving 
college  must  have  the  same  entrance  requirements  and  every 
training  school  must  do  the  same  high  character  of  work.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  best  systems  abroad,  and  after  long  study 
and  analysis  of  the  conditions  I  see  no  other  hope  of  a  proper 
system  in  this  country. 

I  share  with  many  the  fear  of  the  machine-like  working  and 
the  mechanical  product  of  a  mere  system.  I  also  believe  that 
the  greatest  success  of  a  college  often  lies  in  the  development  of 
the  exceptional  student  —  one  or  two  such  seemingly  justifying 
all  of  the  partly  wasted  labors  spent  upon  the  balance.  But 
in  justice  to  the  young  men  who  come  to  us  for  their  life 
preparation,  in  justice  to  the  communities  which  have  a  right 
to  expect  so  much  from  them,  their  chances  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  leading  them  to  believe  that  they  can  properly  do  work 
which  is  beyond  their  training. 

Some  suggestive  statistics  have  come  to  my  hand  in  the 
study  of  the  working  of  the  institution  which  I  represent. 
They  are  imperfect  and  rouse  questions  which  cannot  yet  be  an- 
swered because  the  proper  gathering  of  statistics  and  the  scientific 
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analysis  of  them  is  an  unaccustomed  art  to  us,  though  one  which 
promises  to  be  so  helpful  that  we  shall  pursue  it  more  earnestly. 

Dividing  the  entering  students  of  last  fall  into  three  classes, 
the  unconditioned,  moderately  conditioned,  and  heavily  condi- 
tioned, I  find  that  in  the  first  class  the  average  man  passed  suc- 
cessful examinations  on  ninety  per  cent  of  his  year's  work;  in 
the  second  class  the  average  man  passed  on  seventy  per  cent ; 
in  the  third  class  he  passed  on  only  fifty  per  cent.  In  this 
latter  class,  however,  about  one-fourth  passed  on  all  of  their 
work.  Of  course,  a  safer  judgment  could  be  formed  on  the 
completed  accomplishment  of  the  four  years  instead  of  the  first 
only,  when  the  conditions  bear  most  heavily. 

Again,  taking  our  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  for  the  past  four  years, 
numbering  thirty-six  in  all,  I  find  that  fifty  per  cent  of  them 
came  from  the  unconditioned  class,  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent  from  the  second  class,  and  sixteen  and  two-thirds  from 
the  class  of  the  heavily  conditioned.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  class  smallest  in  numbers  on  entrance. 

But  I  am  wandering  somewhat  from  my  list  of  present  abuses 
in  American  colleges.  The  others,  so  far  as  we  need  mention 
them,  can  be  lumped  under  the  general  head  of  receiving  money 
under  false  pretences;  specious  catalogue  offers  of  work  for 
which  the  equipment  is  inadequate  or  the  faculty  incompetent; 
graduate  work  without  specialized  collections  of  books  or  research 
laboratories;  medical  schools  with  few  clinical  facilities,  and 
little  laboratory  equipment,  etc.  Time  does  not  admit  of 
taking  these  up  in  detail.  The  country  is  full  of  such  fraudu- 
lent attempts  at  puffing  up  a  small  foundation  to  a  so-called 
university  or  of  working  a  gullible  public  for  commercial  gain. 

It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  control  or  a  saving  influence 
somewhere.  I  would  advocate  governmental  control  —  state 
and  federal.  In  our  Southern  states,  at  least,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  immediate  effort  along  this  line.  In  the 
National  Government  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  a  strong, 
capable  commissioner,  is  relegated  to  shabby  quarters,  in- 
sufficient income,  and  inadequate  office  force,  practically  re- 
stricting it  to  clerical  and  statistical  functions.  It  necessarily 
attempts  and  accomplishes  little.     It  ill  befits  this  great  coun- 
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try  of  ours,  which  claims  an  exalted  place  among  the  enlight- 
ened nations  of  the  world,  that  War  and  Navy,  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  should  find  a  place  at  the  council  table,  while  Educa- 
tion is  remanded  to  the  obscure  background  of  an  annual  report 
or  two. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  our  original  question.  What  factors 
shall  mold  the  higher  education  of  to-day  and  bring  recogniz- 
able system  out  of  confusion  ?  There  are  three  such  controlling 
factors  which  we  may  discuss  at  this  time.  The  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Betterment  of 
Teaching,  and  Associations  of  Colleges  such  as  this.  The  first 
two  would  direct  through  the  influence  of  gifts  and  possible 
benefit.  The  Associations,  which  are  numerous  and  growing 
in  strength,  are  democratic  in  nature,  cooperative  in  action, 
and  control  through  the  coercion  of  public  opinion  and  the 
possibility  of  exclusion  from  certain  valuable  privileges. 

The  first  of  these,  the  General  Education  Board,  while  it 
has  distributed  large  sums  of  money,  has  attempted  little  so  far 
in  the  way  of  dictating  to  its  beneficiaries  or  directing  their 
educational  work.  It  has  been  content  up  to  the  present  to 
help  the  weak  develop  out  of  their  weakness  and  the  strong 
grow  stronger.  If  so  gentle  and  helpful  a  process  could  con- 
tinue long  enough,  many  of  the  abuses  which  arise  from  poverty 
and  the  strain  of  inadequate  means  would,  disappear.  Its  work 
would  resemble  that  of  the  Peabody  Fund  which,  small  as  it 
was  compared  to  this  Board's  millions,  has  proved  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  the  eleven  Southern  States.  And  yet,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  enormous  potentialities  which  lie  dormant  in  its 
fifty-throe  millions, —  the  possibilites  for  good  or  for  bad,  for 
building  up  or  for  tearing  down,  for  conserving  or  for  disturb- 
ing equilibria, —  one  is  appalled,  and  must  pray  that  wise  and 
strong  men  with  a  high  sense  of  their  grave  responsibilities  may 
continue  to  direct  its  affairs. 

The  second  factor  is  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Better- 
ment of  Teaching.  As  originally  understood  from  the  letter 
accompanying  the  gift,  this  foundation  was  intended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  teacher,  offering  him  a  support  in  his  old 
age  or  after  long  years  of  service,  and  assuring  a  modest  liveli- 
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hood  after  his  death  to  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him. 
This  was  a  noble  benefaction,  a  most  gracious  gift,  bringing 
some  relief  to  a  part  at  least  of  that  class  of  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  people  who  serve  worthily  with  but  little  hope  of  adequate 
reward  for  their  labors. 

"I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  least  rewarded  of  all 
professions  is  that  of  the  teacher  in  our  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions. New  York  City  generously,  and  very  wisely,  pro- 
vides retiring  pensions  for  teachers  in  her  public  schools  and 
also  for  her  policemen.  Very  few  of  our  colleges  are  able  to  do 
so.  The  consequences  are  grievous.  Able  men  hesitate  to 
adopt  teaching  as  a  career  and  many  old  professors  whose  places 
should  be  occupied  by  younger  men  cannot  be  retired.  I  hope 
this  Fund  may  do  much  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  and 
remove  a  source  of  deep  and  constant  anxiety  to  the  poorest 
paid  and  yet  one  of  the  highest  of  all  professions.'' 

But  the  charter  sets  forth  two  distinct  aims.  One  is  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  individual  teacher  by  providing  retir- 
ing pensions,  the  other  is  **to  do  and  perform  all  things  neces- 
sary to  encourage,  uphold  and  dignify  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing and  the  cause  of  higher  education."  As  a  recent  magazine 
article  expresses  it,  "Mr.  Carnegie's  chief  object  was  to  make 
easy  the  latter  years  of  men  who  had  done  their  best  work  in 
life.  Dr.  Pritchett  saw  clearly  how  the  power  to  do  this  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  carried  also  the  power  to  lift  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  to  higher  levels  and  to  make  more  effective 
the  active  years  of  the  great  number  of  teachers  who  had  their 
best  work  ahead  of  them." 

With  a  limited  fund,  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of  aiding  all 
teachers,  it  became  necessary  that  the  benefits  of  the  fund 
should  be  restricted  to  certain  types  of  teachers.  First  in  the 
donor's  gift  it  was  limited  to  colleges  and  universities.  Again 
in  the  same  document  a  line  was  drawn  barring  those  supported 
by  church  or  state.  A  little  later  the  state  institutions  were 
admitted,  but  those  of  the  church  were  still  barred.  It  is  aside 
from  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  motives  which  led  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  institutions  under  ^church  denomination  or  dependent 
upon  church  support,  to  side  with  those  who  see  in  it  an  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  church  engaging  in  a  work  competently  under- 
taken by  the  state  with  its  vast  resources  when  the  means  of  the 
church  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the  work  more 
directly  within  its  sphere  and  in  which  it  could  hope  for  no  co- 
laborer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remained  that  these  insti- 
tutions were  excluded  from  hope  of  partaking  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Foundation. 

The  size  of  the  fund  made  it  necessary  to  cut  down  still  fur- 
ther the  number  of  institutions  by  adopting  a  clear  cut  defini- 
tion of  the  standard  college  and  eliminating  all  institutions 
below  that  standard.  These  various  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  institutions  which  can  possibly  come  within  the 
benefits  and  under  the  influence  of  the  fund  to  possibly  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  degree-giving  colleges.  Of 
course,  those  which  are  eligible  are  the  strongest  and  most  in- 
fluential, for  they  embrace  the  largest  of  both  state  and  private 
colleges  as  well  as  those  church  colleges  which  have  grown 
powerful  enough  to  stand  alone,  freeing  themselves  partly  at 
least  from  church  control. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Foundation  can  reach  directly 
only  a  small  quota  of  existing  colleges  and  can  have  no  hope  of 
influencing  the  larger  number  except  through  the  force  of  ex- 
amples and  the  drawing  power  of  the  gifts  held  out  before  them 
in  case  they  can  reach  the  required  standard.  I  think  then  that 
the  limitations  in  this  as  a  directing  influence  in  education  can 
easily  be  seen. 

Again,  the  leading  power  of  a  gift  held  out  in  a  hand  that 
would  control  is  great,  sometimes  too  great  for  the  better  judg- 
ment, the  strength  to  go  slowly,  or  even  the  honesty  of  the 
would-be  recipient.  In  the  first  cases  it  leads  to  an  unwise 
forcing,  in  the  last  to  deception  which  can  scarcely  be  guarded 
against.  One  of  the  great  abuses  in  educational  matters  of 
to-day  is  the  absence  in  some  quarters  of  a  high  standard  of  in* 
tellectual  and  other  honesty.  A  reward  offered  for  seeming 
compliance  with  certain  conditions  does  not  tend  to  remove  the 
abuse. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  task  of  direction  of  such  a 
trust,  of  controlling  such  varying  conditions,  of  correcting  such 
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persistent  abuses,  is  too  great  for  the  strength  and  wisdom  of 
any  one  man,  however  tactful  and  wise  and  high-minded  he  may 
be.  Mere  uniformity  is  not  always  to  be  obtained  or  even 
desired.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  courteous  gentleman  in  his 
office  in  New  York,  asissted  by  a  small  group  of  examiners  who 
can  at  best  pay  but  hurried  visits  here  and  there  over  the  vast 
territory  assigned  them,  can  possibly  prescribe  the  exact  regi- 
men which  shall  put  into  a  healthy  condition  a  sickly  institu- 
tion a  thousand  miles  or  so  away.  My  own  experience  is  that 
often  it  takes  months  or  even  years  of  patient  study  of  condi- 
tions on  the  part  of  those  immediately  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion to  locate  the  troubles,  to  master  the  conditions,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  "way  out,"  as  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  aptly  called  it.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
methods  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  but  simply  stating  the 
problem  as  it  appears  to  me. 

What  then  remains  if  state  control  and  law  are  out  of  the 
question,  and  I  fear  they  are  for  the  present  at  least  ?  I  believe 
that  the  chief  hope  at  present  lies  in  the  third  factor  mentioned, 
namely,  mutual  associations,  democratic  in  principle,  controlled 
by  the  vote  of  all,  bringing  no  gifts,  enforcing  no  penalties  ex- 
cept exclusion  from  good  society,  and  laboring  for  the  advance 
of  all.  There  are  a  number  of  such  and  they  have  already  ac- 
complished a  good  deal  with  promise  of  still  greater  accomplish- 
ment for  the  future.  Of  course  they  have  their  limitations. 
Some  are  local  and  largely  deliberative.  Others  are  national 
and  labor  directly  for  the  elimination  of  abuses  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  standards.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  behalf  of  medical  education  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  Weak  and  unworthy  institutions 
have  been  forced  out  of  existence,  great  changes  in  entrance  re- 
quirements have  been  brought  about,  so  that  by  19 lo  all  of  the 
members  of  this  Association,  which  includes  practically  all  of 
the  first-class  medical  schools  in  the  country,  will  require  at 
least  one  year  of  college  training  as  a  prerequisite.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  four  years*  course  itself  has  been  carefully  planned 
as  to  subjects,  time,  equipment,  and  instruction.  There  is 
danger,  of  course,  that  this  may  be  carried  too  far  and  the 
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medical  colleges  turned  into  automatic  machines,  with  a 
machine-like  similarity  of  working  and  of  product.  But  this 
Association  is  mutual,  each  college  has  its  vote  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  majority  must  rule. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
for  the  law  schools  and  also  by  the  dentists  and  pharmacists  in 
their  associations. 

So  much  for  the  professional  schools.  Their  regulation  has 
been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  these  associations  are  aided 
by  state  legislation  controlling  the  entrance  into  these  profes- 
sions. The  task  is  more  difficult  where  the  question  at  stake  is 
the  liberal,  collegiate  education,  capable  of  such  wide  and  vary- 
ing definition.  One  national  association  has  entered  this  field, 
however,  with  promise  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  campaign  for 
higher  standards  and  probably  a  successful  one,  as  it  carries 
with  it  the  strong  accrediting  power.  This  is  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities.  It  again  is  mutul  and  coopera- 
tive. iFor  several  years  it  has  discussed  and  debated  the  fea- 
tures of  standard  institution  —  one  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  a 
model  not  only  to  its  own  members  but  to  all  American  institu- 
tions without  regard  to  origin,  source  of  income,  government, 
or  any  other  extraneous  matter.  All  who  can  conform  to  the 
standard  and  wish  it,  will  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  standard 
universities,  and  this  will  settle  in  a  measure  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  can  be  placed  in  their  work  by  corresponding  in- 
stitutions at  home  and  abroad. 

Doubtless  a  number  of  the  State  Universities  will  be  unable 
to  attain  to  the  standard  of  their  association,  but  they  will 
suffer  until  they  do  conform  to  it.  This  standard  is  purposely 
made  high,  and  the  investigation  of  the  institution  is  most 
thorough  and  far-reaching.  It  covers  not  merely  entrance  re- 
quirements upon  which  so  many  of  the  other  agencies  have  ex- 
pended their  energies,  but  length  and  character  of  courses, 
requirements  for  graduation,  training  and  work  of  the  faculty, 
laboratory,  library  and  other  material  equipment,  income  and 
expenditures,  and  productive  scholarly  work  of  students  and 
faculty. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  again  is  an  agency  limited  in  its 
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influence,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  cooperative 
plan  are  included  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which  embraces 
the  New  England  Associations;  the  Association  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland ;  the  North  Central  Association  and  the 
Southern  Association ;  also  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
established  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners, and  others.  This  comes  nearer  to  covering  the  whole 
field  than  anything  else  could  do,  short  of  a  well  developed 
National  Bureau  of  Education  with  full  legislative  powers  and 
executive  powers  —  a  step  toward  centralization  which  some  of 
us  may  be  reluctant  to  favor. 

Lest  some  should  misunderstand,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  object  sought  in  this  reorganization  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country  is  not  a  mechanical  uniformity  of  educational 
methods,  of  subjects  taught  and  methods  of  teaching,  a  hope- 
less machine-like  sameness  which  would  quickly  dull  all  en- 
thusiasm and  destroy  all  individuality.  On  the  contrary,  with- 
in certain  proper  bounds,  colleges  will  be  left  to  develop  as 
their  faculties  may  determine,  individuality  can  be  preserved 
and  local  conditions  observed.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  fear 
a  dead  sameness  of  level  than  is  found  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge or  in  the  universities  of  Germany. 

But  there  will  be  a  clear  definition  of  standards  both  for  en- 
trance and  graduation  and  a  coordination  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem which  is  now  wofully  lacking.  The  unworthy  will  be  elimi- 
nated, and  discreditable  methods  in  education,  let  us  hope,  will 
disappear.     May  the  day  be  hastened. 

Francis  P.  Venable. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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POE'S  GOLD  BUG  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
AN  ENTOMOLOGIST 

Probably  no  entomologist  has  ever  given  a  serious  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  an  insect  as  Poe's 
"gold  bug."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  beetle,  like  the 
story,  must  have  been  merely  a  creation  of  the  writer's  fertile 
imagination;  for  nothing  that  answers  to  it  is  catalogued  in  the 
whole  eleven  thousand  and  odd  beetles  known  in  America  north 
of  Mexico,  nor  have  the  tropics  as  yet  produced  its  fellow. 
And  yet,  Poe  was  not  ignorant  of  nature:  on  the  contrary  he 
was  more  than  ordinarily  alive  to  it;  for  it  is  known  that  he 
was  a  conchologist  and  that  he  wrote  the  text  for  an  illustrated 
work  on  that  subject.  Indeed,  in  the  Gold  Bug  he  refers  to 
Legrand's  taste  for  conchology  and  speaks  of  his  collecting 
shells  and  insects  and  of  his  delight  at  finding  ''an  unknown 
bivalve'*  as  well  as  the  "Scarabaeus,"  as  he  calls  the  "gold 
bug."  Moreover,  in  his  descriptions  of  that  insect,  Poe  shows 
himself  to  some  extent  conversant  with  insect  anatomy. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  examine  some  other  points  in  which 
imagination  plays  with  the  actual  to  suit  the  plot  of  the  narra- 
tive. Though  some  freedom  with  facts  must  be  allowed  the 
writer  of  a  purely  imaginary  tale,  even  if  it  have  historical 
foundation,  yet,  where  a  plot  is  laid  in  a  well-known  locality, 
considerable  accuracy  in  local  coloring  and  setting  would  seem 
proper,  if  not  imperative.  In  the  Gold  Bug^  Poe  has  met  fully 
this  requirement,  and  has  given  vivid  and  accurate  pictures  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  the  scene  of  the  tale.  Here  he  could  draw  on 
his  own  experience,  for  during  his  enlistment  in  the  army  from 
1827  to  1829,  he  was  stationed  for  about  a  year  on  this  island  in 
Charleston  harbor.  But  as  the  real  interest  in  the  story  lies  in 
the  ingenious  reasoning  relative  to  the  cryptogram,  he  makes 
everything  subservient  to  the  development  of  this  particular  fea- 
ture. Thus  he  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce  "Bishop's  Castle," 
though  he  was  doubtless  well  aware  that  no  rocks  of  that  sort  or 
of  any  other  description  were  indigenous  to  the  low  and  alluvial 
r^on  of  the  South  Carolina  coast.     He  must  also  have  known 
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that  there  was  no  mainland  to  the  east  of  Sullivan's  Island,  but 
only  the  low,  palmetto  and  live-oak  covered  island,  formerly 
known  as  Long  Island,  and  now  as  the  Isle  of  Palms ;  that  the 
mainland,  from  the  eastern  end  of  Sullivan's  Island  was  many 
miles  to  the  north,  beyond  a  wilderness  of  salt  marsh  and  mud 
flats,  and  traversed  by  winding  and  difficult  creeks;  and  that  cer- 
tainly no  pirate  would  have  ventured  so  far  inland,  when  the  Isle 
of  Palms,  or  rather  Long  Island,  offered  at  that  time  all  the 
safety  needed  for  the  burial  of  treasure  Poe  may  not  have 
known,  what  now  seems  true,  that  Kidd  never  was  on  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  but  that  his  treasure,  if  buried  anywhere,  was  hidden 
along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  near  New  York.  Or  perhaps 
the  identity  of  name  for  the  two  islands  may  have  suggested  a 
whimsical  connection  to  Poe,  and  the  necessity  for  the  pun  on 
Kidd  may  have  prevented  his  choosing  a  Thatch,  Moody,  Worley, 
or  Bonnett,  all  freebooters  who  did  often  visit  the  Carolina 
shores.  No  further  analysis  need  be  made  of  the  tale  to  show 
the  odd  mixture  of  accuracy  and  pure  invention  in  his  dealing 
with  a  locality  familiar  to  him. 

And  so  too,  fact  and  fancy  were,  I  believe,  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  "gold  bug"  itself,  and  not  fancy  in  the  sense 
of  the  fictitious,  but  in  the  blending  of  the  characters  of  several 
beetles  into  the  one'composite  insect  deemed  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tale.  My  object  is  to  show  that  Poe  was  really 
a  keen  observer  of  the  actual,  and  that  in  the  locality  of  Sulli- 
van's Island  there  are  four  beetles  with  which  he  could  have 
been  and  doubtless  was  familiar,  each  of  which  might  have  lent 
something  to  the  new  creation.  Three  of  these  beetles  certainly 
inhabit  the  Isle  of  Palms,  two  are  unmistakably  blended  by  him 
and  described  plainly  enough  for  identification,  and  one  was 
evidently  the  main  groundwork.  In  fact,  following  out  my  own 
observations  and  insect-collecting  experiences  in  this  very 
locality,  which  was  my  home  as  a  youth,  I  believe  it  highly 
probable  that  the  capture  by  Poe  of  a  specimen  of  one  of  these 
very  beetles,  and  his  admiration  of  its  great  beauty,  must 
have  been  the  first  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  story. 
The  insect,  though  really  not  uncommon,  readily  escapes  ob- 
servation on  account  of  its  wariness,  the  almost  inaccessible 
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character  of  its  habitat,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  its 
capture. 

It  will  be  well  to  determine  now  from  internal  evidence  the 
entomological  characteristics  presented  by  the  insect  of  the 
story  and  judge  as  to  what  extent  they  can  be  identified  in  the 
three  or  four  beetles  referred  to. 

First,  as  to  shape,  Legrand  speaks  of  the  insect  as  "about 
the  size  of  a  hickory-nut,**  a  variable  quantity,  and  later  says 
"the  shape  of  the  whole  is  oval."  As  to  color,  he  says  it  is  of 
"a  brilliant  gold  color,"  and  declares  "you  never  saw  a  more 
brilliant  metallic  lustre  than  the  scales  emit."  To  this  the 
narrator,  when  shown  the  beetle,  adds,  "the  scales  were  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  glossy,  with  all  the  appearance  of  burnished 
gold."  And  the  negro,  Jupiter,  tells  us,  "De  bug  am  a  goole 
bug,  solid  goole  ebery  bit  of  him,  inside  and  all,  sep  him  wing'' 
(italics  mine). 

The  only  special  markings  referred  to  are  "two  jet-black 
spots  near  one  extremity  of  the  back  and  another,  somewhat 
longer,  at  the  other,*'  and  this  statement  is  repeated  later  in 
the  tale  where  the  two  spots  are  spoken  of  as  round.  One 
special  feature  of  the  description  is  that  the  antennae,  or 
"feelers"  as  they  are  often  popularly  called,  are  remarkable  for 
their  development,  and  this  point  is  twice  emphatically  referred 
to  by  Legrand.  The  beetle  must  also  have  had  noticeable  and 
powerful  jaws.  To  these  Jup  refers  in  his  description  of  the 
insect,  "He  kick  en  he  bite  ebery  ting,"  and  adds,  "I  didn't 
like  de  look  of  de  bug  mouff."  Moreover,  Legrand  says,  "It 
gave  me  a  sharp  bite  which  caused  me  to  let  it  drop."  As  it 
drops  from  the  hand  of  Legrand,  the  beetle  takes  wing  and 
flies  to  Jup,  whence  develops  the  incident  of  finding  the  parch- 
ment. 

Now  to  collect  these  points  more  definitely.  The  beetle  is 
oval,  as  big  as  a  hickory  nut,  of  a  brilliant  metallic  gold  lustre, 
all  except  its  wings,  presumably  its  elytra,  or  fore-wings;  when 
its  wings  are  expanded,  the  abdomen  also  shows  a  golden  color, 
and  the  legs  too  are  yellow,  for  Jup  says,  "Solid  goole,  ebery 
bit  of  him,  inside  and  all,  sep  him  wing."  It  has  two  round 
black  spots  at  one  end,  let  us  suppose  the  prothorax,  which  is 
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very  prominent  in  beetles,  and  a  long  spot  at  the  other  end. 
The  antennae  are  a  most  notable  feature;  the  jaws  are  strong 
and  able  to  inflict  a  bite  disconcerting  if  not  painful;  the  legs 
are  prominent  and  capable  of  considerable  "kicking,"  and 
lastly,  it  takes  flight  readily. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  crossed  from  Sullivan's  Island  over  to 
Long  Island  to  collect  insects.  While  I  was  forcing  my  way 
through  a  dense  thicket,  a  large  beetle  lit  on  the  end  of  the 
dagger  leaf  of  a  bristling  Spanish  Bayonet,  or  Yucca.  The  in- 
sect was  new  to  me  then,  and  was  most  beautiful:  I  had 
thought  that  nothing  like  it  could  be  found  out  of  the  tropics. 
It  gleamed  with  shining  fiery  gold,  soft  satiny  green,  and  dull 
old  gold,  and  such  antennae!  Nearly  three  inches  long  they 
extended  in  front  as  the  insect  stood  "at  attention."  In  my 
excitement  I  missed  it  with  my  net,  nor  could  I  again  locate  it. 
Several  years  later,  when  visiting  the  same  locality,  I  saw  an- 
other. Since  then  I  have  taken  the  beetle  on  several  of  the 
Carolina  coast  islands,  though  I  have  never  seen  it  inland. 
Entomologists  know  it  as  Callichroma  splendidunii  belonging  to 
the  CerambycicUB,  I  found  them  attracted  by  the  bloom  of  the 
Carolina  olive,  but  more  freely  by  wounds  in  live-oak  trunks, 
whence  sap  exuded.  But  they  are  very  wild  and  take  flight  at 
the  least  movement,  and  the  thick  jungle  forbids  active  pursuit. 
Their  fondness  for  sap  suggested  sugaring  for  them  as  moth 
collectors  do,  and  so  with  a  mixture  of  stale  beer,  rum,  and 
brown  sugar,  I  annointed  tree  trunks  in  the  day  time  and  thus 
caught  a  number.  The  beetle  must  be  closely  examined 
for  its  beauty  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Large  specimens 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  about  one  half  inch  wide, 
with  black  antennae,  which  sometimes  measure  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  length.  The  head  and  prominent  protho- 
rax  are  glittering,  fiery  gold,  often  shot  with  green;  the 
fore-wings,  or  elytra,  are  satiny  green,  and  when  open,  disclose 
a  dull-gold  abdomen,  thus  agreeing  with  old  Jup's  description, 
"Solid  goole  inside  and  all,  sep  him  wing."  The  legs,  as  in  all 
of  this  genus,  are  excessively  long,  and  the  femora,  or  thighs,  are 
dull  gold  or  orange.  The  jaws  are  prominent  and  powerful  and 
can  inflict  a  noticeable  pinch.     This  answers  fairly  well  to 
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Legrand's  beetle,  all  but  the  black  spots  and  the  shape.  Of 
these  spots  there  is  no  sign  whatever.  On  this  same  sugaring 
trip,  however,  I  had  a  revelation  which  suggested  to  me  vividly 
the  idea  that  the  "gold  bug'*  was  a  composite  creature.  Every 
one  knows  our  common  large  "Click  Beetle,"  or  "Jumping 
Jack,"  which  the  hug  men  call  A /aus  ocu/atus;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  Callichroma  but  more  oval  and  flatter;  its  antennae  are 
not  especially  noticeable,  nor  has  it  prominent  jaws;  the  ground 
color  is  black,  thickly  spotted  with  white,  and  on  its  very  large 
and  prominent  prothorax  are  two  large,  rounded,  black,  eye- 
like spots  edged  with  white,  giving  a  decided  death's-head  ap- 
pearance; though  there  is  no  sign  of  the  long  black  mark  at  the 
rear  end,  mentioned  by  Legrand.  On  one  of  the  trees  I  had 
sugared  I  took  one  of  these  Eyed  Elaters  side  by  side  with 
Callichroma^  and  the  idea  at  once  flashed  upon  me,  that  here 
were  two  beetles,  found  in  the  very  locality  of  the  Gold  Bug^ 
which,  if  blended  together,  gave  the  insect  in  question,  all 
except  the  rear  black  mark,  which  Poe  doubtless  invented  to 
complete  the  death's-head  so  necessary  to  the  tale;  and  differ- 
ing otherwise  only  in  shape  and  weight.  The  weight  is  evi- 
dently also  a  necessity  to  the  tale,  as  the  "gold  bug"  of  the 
story  is  used  as  a  plummet  to  fix  the  spot  under  the  death's- 
head  tree. 

There  is  also  a  common  dung  beetle,  known  as  Phanceus 
camifexy  found  in  abundance  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  though 
I  have  never  seen  it  on  the  coastal  islands.  This  beetle  is  the 
size  and  general  shape  of  a  small  hickory  nut;  the  male  has  a 
bronze,  triangular  shield  on  its  thorax,  edged  with  golden 
green,  a  black  retrorse  horn  on  its  head,  and  its  elytra  are 
green,  but  its  legs  are  only  of  medium  length  and  its  antennae 
and  mandibles  are  small  and  not  noticeable  to  the  average  ob- 
server, nor  is  its  abdomen  golden.  A  smaller  oval  beetle  of  a 
green  color,  slightly  golden  in  very  fine  specimens,  is  found  on 
this  island  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  common  green  "June-bug,"  or  "Fig 
Eater,"  but  is  more  brilliant  in  color.  It  is  known  as  Euphoria 
fulgida.  Poe  might  well  have  been  familiar  with  either  of  these 
two  latter  insects;  he  certainly  must  have  been  familiar  with 
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the  common-eyed  Elater,  and  a  chance  specimen  of  the  appar- 
ently rare  and  exquisitely  beautiful  Callichroma  doubtless  first 
stirred  his  imagination.  His  use  of  the  old  name  ''Scarabseus" 
does  not  necessarily  mean  anything;  in  fact  both  Phanoms  and 
Euphoria  belong  to  the  group  Scarabceidce. 

And  now  just  a  word  by  way  of  summary  and  conclusion. 
Callichroma  splendidum  gives  the  fiery  color,  also  the  legs 
powerful  to  kick  and  the  jaws  ready  to  bite;  and  especially  the 
remarkable  antennae;  Alaus  oculatus  gives  the  death's-head  eye- 
spots  :  either  Phanoms  or  Euphoria^  each  more  or  less  aurifer- 
ous, gives  the  shape,  and  Poe's  imagination  and  the  necessities 
of  the  tale  give  the  missing  rear  black  mark  and  the  excessive 
weight.  That  the  whole  bug  is  a  pure  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  rendered  unlikely  when  we  consider  Poe*s  accurate 
knowledge  of  nature,  his  keen  observation,  and  his  year's 
sojourn  in  the  very  spot  where  the  beetles  here  described  are 

found. 

Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Jr. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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ARE  CHURCHES  NECESSARY?* 
By  George  Tyrrell 

When  I  undertook  to  speak  to  you  of  the  necessity  of  a 
church,  I  thought  that  I  had  chosen  an  easy  subject  and  one 
on  which  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say.  But  after  first  touching 
bottom  in  shallow  waters,  I  found  that  the  bank  suddenly 
shelved  and  that  a  strong  current  carried  me  in  places  too  deep 
for  me  to  keep  my  footing.  On  this  account  I  do  not  so  much 
invite  you  to  follow  me,  as  ask  you  to  struggle  with  me  in  the 
same  stream.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  convince  you  that  we 
must  work  hard  to  find  a  sure  place  for  a  foothold.  But  the 
positions  which  we  may  be  able  to  find  by  ourselves  in  this  way 
will  be  better  than  those  found  for  us  by  others. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  if  a  church  is  necessary,  we  may 
mean  two  things.  The  ends  for  which  a  church  exists,  are 
they  necessary  ends  ?  Or  to  put  this  in  a  different  way,  may 
these  ends  be  obtained  just  as  well  or  better  without  a  church? 
It  is  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  the  last  question  which  I 
shall  undertake  to  discuss.  I  assume  that  religion  is  necessary 
for  humanity,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  state.  I 
assume  that  the  physical,  ethical,  and  social  life  of  man  is  not 
sufficient  for  him;  that  all  must  be  united  and  crowned  by  a 
higher  type  of  life  by  which  he  may  place  himself  in  harmony 
not  only  with  his  physical  and  social  environment,  but  also 
with  the  supreme  reality  from  which  it  is  derived  and  to  which 
it  is  subordinated.  I  assume  that  there  is  in  every  man  a  cer- 
tain degree,  obscure  as  it  is,  of  need  and  of  mystical  capacity 
which  we  may  call  faith  or  religion  or  any  other  word,  a 
capacity  which  admits  of  education  and  development  and  with- 
out which  his  ethical  and  social  life  are  radically  devoid  of  sig- 
nificance and  unsatisfactory.  Religion  alone  is  that  which  can 
give  to  the  rest  of  human  life  an  eternal  and  absolute  value  by 
presenting  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  a  divine  and  eternal  will.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  way  we  may  have  lived,  be  it  good  or 

*  Translated  from  //  RinnovamerUo  II,  fasc.  v-vi.    Milan,  1908. 
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evil,  would  be  indiflEerent,  not  perhaps  in  a  hundred,  but  cer- 
tainly in  a  million  years,  when  there  will  remain  of  humanity 
nothing  but  a  few  fossils.  Men  frequently  can  lead  and  do  lead 
actually  serious  and  -noble  lives  without  any  explicit  religions. 
But  the  entire  substance  of  religion  is  implicit  and  admitted 
through  the  absolute  and  eternal  value  which  men  assign  to 
conduct. 

But  I  assume  as  equally  true  although  far  from  being  equally 
evident,  that  religion  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  collective 
life  of  states  and  nation;  that  society,  just  as  the  individual, 
has  duties  to  God  and  should  mold  its  conduct  to  a  universal 
end.  I  know  that  this  is  a  serious  assumption,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  state  secularism  so  much  in  vogue 
among  the  liberals  of  the  Continent.  Nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be 
thought  that  I  maintain  the  assumption  that  a  collective  per- 
sonality like  the  state  has  precisely  the  same  ethical  and  reli- 
gious duties  as  the  private  inividuals  within  it.  All  I  assume  is 
that  national  and  international  morality,  just  as  the  morality  of 
the  individual,  must  have  its  roots  in  God,  in  the  eternal  and 
absolute  worth  of  justice.  I  hold  that  the  particular  interest  of 
the  nation  is  not  its  highest  law,  nor  is  the  force  of  arms  its 
highest  sanction.  Despite  all  of  its  crudities  and  excesses  the 
papal  monarchy  represented  and  symbolized  a  truth  which 
to-day  is  in  danger;  that  is,  that  God  is  king  among  the  nations. 

We  do  not  desire  to  see  international  justice  again  imperson- 
ated in  the  Pope  and  abused  by  him.  We  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  nations  recognize  and  seek  an  eternal  interest  higher  than 
their  own.  In  the  absence  of  this  recognition,  international 
justice  is  to-day  fixed  in  a  vacuum.  There  is  no  higher  power 
on  earth  to  keep  the  contracting  parties  to  their  agreement. 
Freely  they  unite,  freely  they  separate.  They  neither  recognize 
nor  do  they  feel  that  in  breaking  a  treaty  they  violate  a  divine 
and  eternal  law  which  international  justice  is  not  authorized  to 
create,  but  to  discover  and  to  obey.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
governments  in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  conception  of  political  justice  simply  under  the  form  of  the 
interest  of  the  majority,  the  idea  of  political  power  simply  as 
the  force  of  the  majority  of  the  stronger  and  the  richer,  and  the 
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denial  that  there  is  a  law  higher  and  absolute  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  rulers  to  discover,  obey,  and  impose,  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  our  difficulties  and  of  our  present  complications. 
The  assumption  that  personal  interest  is  the  only  force  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  to  be  built  upon  with  certainty,  has  con- 
stantly characterized  political  thought  since  the  ruin  of  the 
mediaeval  system,  with  its  ingenuous  faith  in  God  as  king  of 
kings,  lord  of  lords,  and  only  ruler  of  princes. 

Yet,  however  much  individual  interest  may  induce  men  to 
organize  and  to  cooperate  for  their  particular  advantages,  it  is 
essentially  a  principle  of  division  and  a  menace  to  union  and 
stability,  unless  it  is  subordinated  to  the  deeper  sense  of  justice, 
which  leads  man  to  put  the  interests  of  the  community  before 
his  own,  and  which  orders  his  feelings  in  such  a  way  that  God 
and  his  country  have  precedence  over  the  ego.  In  the  degree  to 
which  the  state  is  considered  as  founded  on  a  virtual  contract 
among  a  multitude  of  individuals,  purely  preoccupied  with 
their  own  interests,  it  must  cease  and  in  fact  does  cease  to  be 
the  object  of  reverence,  devotion,  and  sacrifice.  It  is  served 
unwillingly  by  men  devoid  of  all  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  patriotic  instinct.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  when  de- 
prived of  those  mystical  roots  in  eternity  which  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  religion  to  nourish  and  to  promote,  and  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  cold  life  of  utilitarian  reason,  becomes  quiescent 
and  its  ideals  are  relegated  to  the  world  of  illusions.  Only  so 
far  as  men  regard  the  cause  of  their  country  as  the  cause  of  God 
will  they  be  found  ready  to  suffer  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
it.  We  are  wont  to  attribute  the  fall  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
past  to  the  diffusion  of  luxury;  but  this  is  only  true  because 
luxury  brings  with  it  egoism  and  practical  materialism.  And 
these  traits  in  turn  open  the  path  to  speculation,  to  materialism, 
and  to  the- decay  of  faith.  When  a  nation  loses  faith  in  God,  it 
soon  loses  faith  in  itself,  and  ridicules  the  ideals  which  at  one 
time  created  it  and  kept  it  united.  Although  divided  in  its  be- 
lief, England  on  the  whole  still  believes  in  God,  in  the  absolute 
value  of  truth  and  of  justice,  in  its  destiny  to  maintain  their 
cause.  And  its  future  depends  on  the  conservation  of  these 
beliefs. 
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These  postulates  are  enough  for  me.  I  mean  the  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  individual  and  for  society,  that  there  is  needed 
a  religious  basis  or  foundation  to  give  to  life  some  absolute 
values,  some  eternal  significance.  Now  the  end  for  which 
churches  exist  is  to  furnish  this  basis.  I  have  assumed  the  end 
as  necessary,  but  are  churches  a  necessary  means  to  this  end  ? 
This  last  question  is  altogether  different.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  would  have  seemed  absurd;  but  to-day,  especially  in  England, 
there  are  many  religions  which  are  not  ecclesiastical  and  which 
are  even  anti-ecclesiastical.  And  therefore  the  question  is  not 
at  all  absurd. 

Let  us  then  ask.  Is  a  church  necessary  for  indiviual  religion? 
Is  it  necessary  for  social  religion  ?  Whatever  our  opinion  may 
be  in  regard  to  the  possibility  and  to  the  reality  of  external  and 
miraculous  revelations,  we  know  at  the  present  time  too  much  of 
the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  religions  to  believe  that  the 
origin  and  the  preservation  of  religion  itself  absolutely  depends 
on  the  fact  of  these  revelations.  We  know  that  religion  is  a 
phenomenon  too  universal,  personal,  and  persistent  not  to  have 
its  roots  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul,  from  which  it 
arises  in  given  conditions,  just  as  inevitably  as  social  institu- 
tions, literature,  science,  and  art.  We  no  longer  try  to  per- 
suade men  to  believe  in  God,  but  only  to  prove  to  them  that  un- 
consciously or  not  they  do  believe  in  Him;  that  such  faith  is 
implicit  in  all  their  moral  life,  in  every  disinterested  effort  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  justice.  *  We  have  come  to  look  at  fun- 
damental beliefs  and  religious  customs  as  only  the  theoretical 
and  practical  expression  of  that  revelation  of  himself  which 
God  gives  to  every  man ;  which  is  as  necessary  a  condition  of 
human  life  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  food  we  eat.  For 
this,  as  for  other  great  human  interests,  men  unite  together, 
compare  their  experiences  and  reflections,  and  elaborate  a  public 
system  of  beliefs  and  usages  for  the  religious  education  of  indi- 
viduals. But  nevertheless  it  is  in  the  individual  souls  and  it  is 
through  them  that  religion  arises  and  goes  on  to  new  develop- 
ments. For  this  reason  we  cannot  claim  that  a  church  or 
public  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  that  individual  reli- 
gion from  which  it  depends  for  its  origin,  conservation,  and  de- 
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velopment.  The  church  is  at  most  an  instrument  which  indi- 
vidual religion  has  formed  for  its  greater  advantage.  We  may 
perhaps  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  instrument  for 
this  end,  necessary  not  for  the  being,  but  for  the  well-being  of 
personal  religion.  Yet  speaking  absolutely,  men  can  be  and  are 
religious  without  a  church. 

Here,  however,  we  must  name  an  important  reservation. 
Many  to-day  whose  religion  claims  to  be  purely  personal  and  in- 
dependent of  churches  and  creeds,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their 
ideas  and  religious  sentiments  to  the  direct  or  indirect  influence 
of  churches.  If  they  had  not  been  really  educated  by  Christian 
parents,  they  have  at  least  breathed  a  social  atmosphere  impreg- 
nated by  religious  principles  and  graces  and  by  centuries  of  ec- 
clesiastical influence.  We  may  call  it  if  we  like  the  influence  of 
the  Bible.  But  the  Bible  is  the  creation  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  churches.  Only  by  being  able  to  remove  from  the 
social  atmosphere  every  such  influence  could  we  perceive  how 
crude  and  elementary  the  religion  is  which  even  the  most 
exalted  mind  might  elaborate  for  itself  in  absolute  independence. 
How  small  and  insignificant  are  the  individual  contributions 
whose  confluence  down  through  the  ages  has  formed  that  very 
elementary  religion  which  at  first  sight  seemed  suggested 
simply  by  common  sense;  just  like  the  language  which  we 
babble  as  children  and  which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  our  very 
nature.  But  what  a  history  of  social  collaboration  is  behind  that 
simple  language!  If  we  could  segregate  a  score  of  children  on  a 
desert  island,  what  system  of  sounds  and  gestures  would  they 
ever  succeed  in  elaborating  in  the  space  of  a  life  time? 

Yet  even  admitting  this,  it  can  be  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  churches  by  so  impregnating  the  social  atmosphere 
with  the  microbes  of  religion  have  fulfilled  their  work,  and  that 
in  these  days  of  individualism  and  free  thought,  society  as  a 
whole  is  the  best  guardian  of  the  religious  tradition,  and  that 
each  one  can  take  from  it  the  materials  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  own  special  religion. 

This  process  of  impregnation  once  commenced  by  the 
churches  can  be  continued  without  them.  Individuals  are  not 
alone  formed  by  the  collective  or  public  mind  or  spirit,  but  they 
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themselves  have  helped  to  form  these  factors  and  to  move  them 
forward.  They  give  back  what  they  receive;  what  they  breathe 
in  they  exhale.  May  we  not  trust  the  care  of  religion  to  society 
in  general  and  have  less  to  do  with  special  religious  institu- 
tions? It  seems  to  me  that  this  objection  is  frequently  passed 
over  by  those  who,  from  the  fact  that  their  religion  is  social, 
directly  argue  for  the  necessity  of  churches  distinguished  from 
society  in  general.  But  it  may  be  replied  that  in  the  first  place 
every  organic  and  social  development  proceeds  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous;  from  the  lowest  to  the  most 
complex  unity  of  distinct  and  coordinated  organism.  In  the 
first  phases  of  society,  church  and  state,  priest  and  king  are  one 
thing  alone.  Specialization  comes  with  progress.  Therefore  it 
is  more  than  improbable  that  a  step  back,  a  new  confusion  of 
the  two  institutions,  should  be  of  advantage  to  the  interests  of 
religion  or  of  society.  Moreover,  though  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  interests  of  our  life,  we 
derive  from  the  social  traditions  a  sort  of  general  education,  we 
have  still  an  entire  complex  of  special  institutions  for  the  par- 
ticular conservation  of  each  one  of  these  interests.  So  we  learn 
our  language  from  our  mothers,  but  we  go  to  school  to  acquire 
it  more  exactly.  A  man  may  learn  many  arts  or  sciences  by 
means  of  books  in  his  own  study,  but  to  attain  a  certain  grade 
of  perfection  he  must  join  other  specialists  in  these  matters. 
Now  of  course  every  man  does  not  usually  have  a  special  perfec- 
tion in  art,  in  science,  and  in  literature.  But  religion  is  the 
most  profound  interest  of  every  man.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  one  of  those  things  in  which  he  busies  himself  most  pro- 
foundly, because  it  does  not  make  the  same  impression  on  his 
attention  as  temporal  needs.  These  last  are  constantly  urging 
him  on,  and  on  that  account,  more  than^  any  other  need  of  his 
nature,  his  religious  interest,  being  both  the  most  important  and 
the  most  easily  forgotten,  requires  the  aid  of  special  schools  and 
institutions.  *'My  heart  was  stirred  within  me,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  **so  that  I  forgot  to  eat  my  bread."  It  is  the  function 
of  the  church  not  only  to  supply  this  bread,  but  also  to  call  men 
to  its  table,  to  constrain  them  to  come  in. 

Against  this  point  of  view  people  sometimes  maintain  the 
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cause  of  religious  individualism  by  arguments  strictly  Christian 
and  supernatural.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  ancient  dispensation 
of  the  law  has  prepared  the  way  to  the  new  dispensation  of  the 
spirit;  that  the  church  or  Hebrew  temple  prefigured  an  invisible 
temple  not  made  by  hands,  but  made  of  sanctified  souls  known 
only  to  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret ;  that  in  this  new  order 
no  one  should  say  to  his  brother,  "Know  the  Lord  because  all 
will  be  taught  by  God,  all  will  know  Him,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  smallest."  From  this  comes  the  faith  in  the  immediate  gift 
of  the  spirit  to  every  individual  soul,  which  altogether  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  an  institution  to  teach  and  to  guide. 

Yet  even  where  this  belief  has  prevailed  it  has  never  been 
affirmed  in  a  strict  and  coherent  way.  Even  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  has  its  meetings  with  a  certain  amount  of 
external  forms  and  of  organizations.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  they 
entirely  leave  the  religious  instruction  of  children  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  an  apparent  want  of  logic  may  be  justified  by 
affirming  that  the  immediate  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  con- 
ditioned by  certain  mental  and  moral  limitations;  and  that 
nature  prepared  the  way  for  grace. 

Now  to  admit  this  gives  us  all  that  is  needed.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  the  visible  church  stands  between  us  and  God  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  united  with  Him  only  indirectly,  by 
means  of  our  union  with  the  church,  or  that  souls  exist  for  the 
service  of  the  church  and  not  the  church  for  them.  We  do  not 
claim  that  the  external  union  with  a  visible  organism  is  by  itself 
a  state  of  salvation  and  of  grace.  We  do  say  that  there  should 
be  a  living,  real,  spiritual  union  with  a  church,  itself  living,  real, 
and  spiritual ; —  that  is,  with  that  invisible  society  of  sanctified 
souls  whose  numbers  and  whose  names  are  known  to  God  alone, 
a  society  whose  limits  extend  much  beyond  any  external  institu- 
tion whatsoever.  It  is  only  the  communion  with  this  church, 
the  invisible  one,  which  constitutes  a  state  of  salvation  or  of 
spiritual  health.  Communion  with  a  visible  church  is  at  most 
a  help  to  communion  with  the  invisible, —  a  means  to  an  end. 

But  what  kind  of  help  ?  we  may  ask.  The  aim  of  religion  is  to 
make  of  all  our  life  a  continuous  and  conscious  fulfilling  of  the 
divine  ivill.     It  aims  to  make  our  soul  to  rest  in  the  hand  of 
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God  as  a  pen  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  writer.  For  this  we 
need  in  the  first  place  to  know  all  we  can  in  regard  to  God  and 
to  His  will  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  And  then  we  need  to  be  moved,  inspired,  and  helped 
to  do  this  will. 

In  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  it  is  of  immense  profit 
that  the  mind  of  the  individual  should  be  awakened  to  activity, 
educated  and  stimulated  by  a  living  tradition  and  also  by  a 
growing  tradition  which  represents  the  experience  and  the  col- 
lective reflection  of  a  community  as  far  as  possible  both  vast  in 
extent  and  ancient  in  point  of  time.  I  say  a  living  and  pro- 
gressing tradition, —  I  mean  the  tradition  of  a  church  which  is 
always  learning  as  well  as  teaching,  and  whose  authority  is 
derived  from  the  collective  experience  applied  to  the  individual, 
derived  from  a  larger  point  of  view  with  regard  to  a  narrower 
one. 

When  doctrinal  authority  is  not  of  this  type,  it  torments  and 
paralyzes  the  mind  and  destroys  its  own  proper  sincerity.  Its 
real  function  is  to  furnish  to  the  soul  a  common  language  of  ideas 
and  of  thoughts,  in  which  the  soul  can  clothe  and  express  its 
own  proper  religious  experiences,  and  to  compare  them  usefully 
with  those  of  others.  We  cannot  personally  verify  and  our- 
selves vitally  appropriate  all  the  instruction  we  receive.  But 
this  instruction  ought  to  be  verifiable  and  capable  of  assimila- 
tion. Otherwise  we  might  just  as  well  fill  ourselves  with 
gravel. 

If  a  doctrinal  system  were  the  product  of  a  long  and  genuine 
experience  and  of  collective  reflection  on  this  experience,  it 
would  be  entirely  capable  of  assimilation;  it  would  give  health 
and  life  to  the  individual  soul.  But  naturally  it  is  never  so  en- 
tirely. The  system  always  contains  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion, extraneous  matter, —  facts  which  are  not  facts,  and  induc- 
tions which  are  not  inductions.  To  impose  on  the  individual 
minds  all  this  mass  as  final  or  incapable  of  rearrangement,  is  to 
frustrate  the  entire  aim  of  doctrinal  authority;  it  is  to  imprison 
the  mind  and  not  to  free  it.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  aim  of 
teaching  is  to  free  the  mind,  to  multiply  its  powers  of  experi- 
ence and  of  reflection. 
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But  if  the  system  is  not  imposed  but  proposed,  if  it  is  pre- 
sented as  true,  on  the  whole  but  not  absolutely  finally  and  in- 
fallibly true,  then  the  very  difficulty  we  have  with  it,  the 
attempt  to  master  and  to  appropriate  the  truth  it  contains,  is  an 
immense  gain  to  our  spiritual  vitality.  What  is  more  boring 
than  those  eccentricities  and  the  fancies  of  minds  which  try  to 
invent  a  system  absolute  in  itself  without  regard  to  the  hard 
labor  done  by  a  whole  previous  generation,  who  forget  that  the 
great  problems  of  life  are  always  the  collective  problems,  whose 
idea  of  liberty  is  always  that  we  are  working  in  a  void  without 
any  matter  resisting  us.  Such  people  fight  as  one  who  beats 
the  air.  A  doctrinal  system  when  given  its  just  valuation  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  true  mental  liberty.  Certainly  we  ought 
not  to  confound  revelation  with  theology,  the  action  of  the  spirit 
of  God  in  the  soul  and  in  human  history,  with  our  explanation 
and  more  or  less  scientific  expressions  of  the  same  action.  We 
ought  not  to  give  to  the  one  the  divine  honor  due  to  the  other. 

Still,  a  common  theology  is  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion as  universal  and  necessary  as  a  common  form  of  ritual  and 
worship.  Every  system  of  conduct  and  of  action  implies  a 
creed,  a  conception  of  that  world  with  which  action  puts  us  in 
relation.  Action  comes  before  thought,  but  not  before  some 
kind  of  knowledge.  We  are  first  impelled  by  instincts  and  in- 
tuitions; that  is,  by  a  kind  of  confused  knowledore.  Then  at  our 
leisure  we  try  to  explain  it  to  ourselves  in  the  form  of  clear 
thought.  I  felt  that  so  and  so  was  good.  Why  did  I  feel  that 
it  was  good?  Now  theologies  are  legitimate  and  true  as  far  as 
they  are  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  only  true  significance  of  the 
action  of  God  in  human  history  and  in  individual  souls.  There 
is  only  one  true  theology,  exactly  as  there  is  only  one  true 
science  of  nature.  But  both  are  ideals  impossible  to  attain. 
Like  the  various  hypotheses  of  science,  those  of  theology  differ 
in  value  according  as  they  approximate  to  that  truth  which  can 
not  be  attained.  Indifference  in  theology  is  as  foolish  as  in 
science.  From  the  fact  that  no  system  is  perfectly  true  it  does 
not  follow  that  one  is  just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Every  church  should  hold  and  ought  to  hold  that  its  theology  is 
the  best,  while  it  recognizes  to  all  the  others  a  certain  measure 
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of  truth.  A  church  without  a  theology  is  like  a  man  without  a 
mind,  a  creature  of  impulses,  passions,  sentiments,  without  uni- 
fying principle  for  governing  itself  I  defend  the  cause  of 
theology  because  it  is  so  unpopular,  and  it  is  unpopular  only 
because  it  has  been  badly  abused.  Instead  of  placing  itself 
under  the  strict  control  of  fact  and  experience,  it  has  tended  to 
justify  itself  at  the  expense  of  fact  and  of  experience,  to  lead 
where  it  should  follow.  It  is  true  that  systems  and  hypotheses 
should  not  be  lightly  examined  and  then  cast  aside.  But 
facts  when  once  established  should  be  acknowledged  and 
respected. 

Moreover,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  church,  its  theory  of  the 
world,  of  man,  and  of  God,  is  entirely  subordinate  to  life,  to 
action,  and  to  practical  conduct  Even  this  practical  direction 
is  of  small  value  if  it  cannot  furnish  inspiration  and  force  to 
the  will.  It  is  useless  to  show  a  cripple  the  right  way.  What 
distinguishes  the  church  from  a  school  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology is  that  it  works  on  the  heart  and  the  will  and  dispenses 
force  and  spirituaJ  energy. 

Few  of  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  account  of  how  much  of 
our  moral  force  is  derived  from  association  with  others.  Not 
only  because  such  association  creates  and  gives  occasion  of  its 
exercise,  but  also  because  our  emotions  are  excited  by  it  and 
our  wills  are  strengthened  by  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  live 
in  the  minds  and  wills  of  our  equals  as  a  fish  moves  in  water, 
and  such  is  the  naturad  medium  in  which  the  spirit  moves  and 
grows.  This  is  so  true  that  some  would  explain  the  praise  and 
the  blame  of  our  conscience  as  a  confused  sense  of  judgments 
which  our  fellows  would  make  on  our  secret  actions  if  they 
knew  them.  This  is  not  the  whole  truth  if  we  did  not  add  that 
it  is  only  the  judgment  of  good  and  wise  men  that  we  fear ;  that 
is,  the  judgment  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which  is  imminent  in 
the  good  and  in  the  wise. 

The  strong,  suggestive,  constructive  power  which  is  exercised 
on  the  individual  by  the  community,  by  opinions,  and  by  senti- 
ment, is  a  matter  of  commonplace  observation.  How  few  of  us 
are  able  to  resist  it  when  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  How  many 
of  us  would  fall  inni|n>erable  times  without  its  support     Now 
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by  reason  of  our  union  with  the  church,  we  are  carried  along 
under  the  influence  of  a  public  opinion  and  sentiment,  favorable 
to  the  most  exalted  religious  interests.  And  we  derive  from  it 
an  enormous  strengthening  of  our  psychic  power  in  that  di- 
rection. Our  faith,  enthusiasm  and  hope,  idealism,  are  all 
strengthened  by  as  many  new  supports  as  there  are  persons 
who  divide  them  with  us.  The  7>  Deum  recited  together  in  a 
crowd  speaks  to  every  one  with  the  united  force  of  all.  Leaving 
aside  altogether  all  question  of  the  supernatural,  the  sacra- 
mental rites  by  which  are  symbolized  and  created  new  bonds 
between  the  church  and  the  individual,  are  necessary  (a  vast 
experience  wide  as  the  world  proves  that  they  are  so  really), 
arising  from  powerful,  collective  sug£;estions,  and  derived  from 
their  spirituad  momentum.  Add  to  this  that  an  ounce  of  good 
example  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  instead  of  filtering 
through  the  brain,  moves  the  will  m^re  effectively  than  a  ton  of 
sermons  and  moral  tracts.  And  it  is  still  more  eviJent  that 
communion  with  a  society  which  aims  at  holiness  a:id  which  his 
realized  it  in  so  mmy  of  its  past  an  J  present  m3.nbers,  must  be 
a  source  of  continuous  spiritual  stimulus. 

It  is  true  that,  taking  man  as  he  is,  there  will  bj  in  religious 
society  evil  as  well  as  good  example ;  example  which  is  more 
evil  and  more  scandalous  because  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
deeper  profession.  In  the  organization  and  human  government 
of  the  church  there  can  be  much  which  is  non-ideal  and  actually 
deplorable.  But  as  to  this  as  well  as  in  regard  to  doctrinal  im- 
perfections, we  may  be  able  to  divide  men  into  two  classes : 
those  who  lag  behind  the  present  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  church,  and  those  who  march  ahead  of  it ;  those  for  whom  it 
is  too  much  and  those  for  whom  it  is  too  little.  The  first  are 
not  surprised  nor  disturbed  by  that  which  is  imperfect,  and  they 
are  helped  by  that  which  is  perfect  The  last  are  helped  as 
much  by  that  which  is  perfect  as  by  that  which  is  imperfect. 
In  them  the  church  of  the  future  strives  actively  to  come  to  its 
birth.  In  their  discontent  and  conflict  with  the  limitations 
which  it  imposes,  their  personality  is  deepened,  their  spiritual 
capacity  reenforced.  And  that  which  is  true  of  the  doctrinal 
system  is  true  of  the  institution  on  the  whole.     He  who  wishes 
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to  construct  a  church,  newly  minted,  chiseling  it  out  with  his 
own  mind,  is  beating  the  air  and  is  working  in  a  vacuum.  For 
good  workmanship  we  need  the  hard  resisting  material  of  a  real 
institution.  It  may  appear  that  such  men  form  the  church, 
rather  than  that  they  are  formed  by  it;  that  they  teach  the 
church  rather  than  are  taught  by  it  But  this  is  not  really 
so.  The  ideal  which  moves  and  directs  them,  the  ideal  of  the 
church  which  ought  to  be,  is  inspired  by  the  church  which  is. 
The  church  can  look  at  such  men  with  astonished  ^yts  and  ask, 
Who  has  brought  these  men  into  existence  for  me  ?  But  they 
are  none  the  less  its  offspring,  and  it  is  a  church  which  has 
made  them  what  they  are. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  for 
holding  that  a  church  is  necessary  to  the  religious  development 
of  the  individual  soul.  Woe  to  the  man  by  himself —  Vaesoli. 
This  really  tells  the  whole  story.  "Sir,**  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
**it  is  a  thing  extremely  dangerous  for  a  man  not  to  belong  to 
some  church.*' 

It  seems  plain  enough  that  churches  are  also  necessary  for 
the  collective  religion  of  a  people  or  a  nation,  assuming  the 
necessity  of  such  a  collective  religion.  I  say  churches  rather 
than  a  church,  because  although  unity  of  faith  and  of  religious 
observance  may  secure  the  end  more  easily  and  more  efficacious- 
ly, we  cannot  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  reli- 
gious needs  of  collective  life  are  more  simple  and  more  necessary 
than  those  of  individual  life.  The  religion  a  nation  requires  is 
more  or  less  an  ethical,  natural  religion,  a  sense  of  duty  towards 
God  as  the  source  and  mystical  sanction  of  political  and  inter- 
national justice,  a  feeling  of  a  national  cause  as  identified  with 
the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  And  since  these 
elementary  principles  are  proper  to  all  civilized  religions,  the 
division  of  the  churches  does  not  endanger  seriously  the  collec- 
tive religion  of  the  nation.  They  are  in  this  respect  virtually 
one.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  to  the  degree  that  churches  are 
necessary  to  individual  religion  they  are  indirectly  necessary  to 
collective  religion.  For  public  opinion  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  individual  opinion. 

But  churches  have,  ^oo,  a  mpre  direct  influence !   Since  in  the 
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first  place  they  are  corporations  whose  opinions  every  wise  gov- 
ernment ought  to  consider.  And  in  the  second  place,  by  the 
simple  fact  of  their  existence,  of  their  movements,  and  indeed  of 
tlieir  conflicts,  they  keep  religion  and  its  fundamental  principles 
continually  before  the  public  conscience.  If  they  were  changed 
into  secret  societies,  if  they  were  suppressed  and  chased  into 
the  catacombs  as  certain  secularists  desire,  if  the  name  of  God 
were  never  uttered  publicly,  it  is  clear  that  the  faith  and  ideal- 
ism of  the  public  conscience  would  be  seriously  weakened. 
Still,  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  to  develop  this  part  of  my  argument, 
because  there  is  little  to  be  said  here  which  is  not  altogether  ob- 
vious. But  I  pass  on  to  consider  the  objection  that  if  all  this  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  churches  in  the  abstract,  it  is 
not  really  true  of  churches  as  we  know  them  by  experience. 
What  alienates  so  many  good  and  religious  people  and  causes 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  private  and  personal  religion,  is  the  con- 
viction that  churches,  little  by  little,  have  become  obstacles 
rather  than  aids  to  religion.  Their  scandals,  their  divisions, 
their  dogmatic  pretensions,  their  insistence  on  infallibility,  their 
clericalism,  their  blind  spirit  of  conservatism,  and  so  on,  are  re- 
garded as  ultimately  responsible  for  all  the  discredit  brought 
upon  the  name  of  Christianity,  for  all  the  skepticism  and  un- 
belief which  has  invaded  the  modern  world. 

I  believe  that  this  judgment  is  accidental,  one-sided,  and 
pessimistic,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  first  appearances  arc 
all  in  its  favor.  Such  undeniable  miseries  and  abuses,  how- 
ever, are  not  an  argument  either  for  the  abolition  of  churches  in 
general  or  for  the  abolition  of  existing  churches.  But  they  re- 
quire an  accurate  and  careful  criticism  of  the  causes  of  the  evils 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  remedy  for  them.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  similar  problem  arises  from  the  abuses  of  civiliza- 
tion, social  and  political.  Yet  we  know  very  well  that  we  can- 
not return  by  a  single  step  to  a  savage  condition,  and  that  if  we 
did  so  we  should  be  constrained  to  construct  in  the  course  of 
time  another  civilization  which  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
abuses ;  that  therefore  the  only  sane  remedy  is  to  revise  and  re- 
adjust the  system  which  we  actually  have.  I  do  not  say  that 
revolutions  are  never  necessary,  but  a  useful  revolution  is  not  a 
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return  to  anarchy  but  the  cutting  of  dead  branches  or  the 
grafting  of  new  institutions  on  the  trunk. 

To  investigate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  churches  would  be 
an  endless  task.  But  I  wish  to  note  what  I  consider  as  the 
most  fundamental  and  universal.  And  I  am  speaking  here  of 
churches  which  I  know  best,  those  of  the  Catholic  type,  Oriental 
and  Occidental,  Roman  and  Anglican.  For  Catholicism  repre- 
sents the  full  development  of  that  ecclesiasticism  which  enters 
to  some  extent  into  the  idea  of  every  Christian  community  from 
the  simple  fact  that  it  is  an  organized  body.  And  the  Protes- 
tant churches  represent  so  many  unfortunate  attempts  to  avoid 
the  abuse  of  ecclesiasticism.  I  say  unfortunate  because  they 
do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  which  a  more  certain  historical 
knowledge  alone  enables  us  to  eliminate. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  the  churches  have  failed 
not  because  they  presumed  too  much  on  themselves  but  be- 
cause they  have  thought  too  little  of  themselves.  The  faith  that 
the  spirit  of  the  resurrected  Christ  would  abide  with  the  church 
unto  the  end,  imminent  in  all  its  members,  guiding  it  progjres- 
sively  to  the  complete  truth,  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  belief 
that  this  function  was  a  monopoly  of  apostolic  times,  that  the 
duty  of  the  church  was  therefore  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  formulas  of  that  age ;  that  those  of  every  succeed- 
ing age  possessed  rights  to  divine  authority  that  were  only 
secondary  and  dependent  The  apostolic  institutions  and 
formulas  were  regarded  not  as  provisional  but  as  final,  as  oblig- 
atory not  only  for  that  age  but  for  every  age.  There  was  no 
idea  that  institutions  and  formulas  could  be  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  yet  not  be  more  than  its  human  expression  ; 
that  they  might  have  the  value  of  a  provisional  effort,  and  yet 
belong  to  that  fixed  and  immutable  spirit  itself;  that  more  re- 
cent and  different  expressions  could  be  equally  inspired  and 
equally  true.  The  church  of  the  present  was  reduced  into 
slavery  to  the  human  elements  of  the  church  of  the  past  It 
could  not  withstand  development,  but  its  course  was  zigzag  and 
perverted  by  this  very  state  of  slavery. 

Institutions  such  as  the  monarchical  episcopate  or  the  papacy, 
instead  of  founding  their  rights  on  the  living  church  to  adapt 
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the  human  expression  of  the  spirit  to  present  exigencies,  pre- 
tended to  possess  apostolic  antiquity  and  divine  immobility. 
So  it  was  that  the  church  jbound  iron  fetters  around  its  body 
and  became  that  deformed  monstrosity  against  which  Luther 
revolted.  And  yet  the  first  Protestants  held  firmly  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  primitive  Christianity  should  be  a  hard  rule  for  all 
succeeding  ages,  denying  similar  authority  to  the  present 
church.  If  they  retained  a  certain  number  of  more  recent  ec- 
clesiastical developments  they  were  considered  as  purely  human 
and  on  that  account  on  a  plane  lower  than  the  apostolic  insti- 
tution. The  truth  is  that  they  are  neither  purely  human  nor 
purely  divine.  But  as  apostolic  institutions  they  are  partly 
human  and  partly  divine ;  that  is,  they  are  the  human  expression 
of  a  divine  inspiration.  The  spirit  which  animates  them  is  im- 
mutable and  absolutely  perfect  The  human  application  is 
provisional  and  capable  of  being  perfected. 

For  this  reason  it  appears  that  the  church  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient respect  for  itself  It  has  created  for  itself  the  obstacle 
of  a  false  reverence  for  the  past  which  contradicts  its  faith  in 
the  permanent  presence  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  it 

Strictly  connected  with  this  cause  of  ecclesiastical  sterility  is 
the  great  eclipse  of  the  light  spiritual  energy  which  was  destined 
to  guide  and  lead  the  church.  The  spirit  lives  and  works  in 
every  Christian  soul  and  it  is  by  the  cooperation  of  minds  and 
individual  wills  that  the  collective  will  and  mind  of  the  church, 
which  is  also  the  directive  will  and  mind,  should  be  formed. 
But  in  the  Catholic  churches  there  has  come  to  prevail,  little  by 
little,  an  external  and  mechanical  conception  of  authority  by 
which  first  the  laity,  then  the  lower  clergy,  and  finally  in  the 
Roman  Catholicism,  even  the  bishops  have  been  excluded  from 
any  influence  over  the  mind  and  the  will  which  governs  the 
church.  With  all  these  members  excluded,  the  work  of  the 
spirit  is  lost  in  respect  to  the  church.  Or  if  it  makes  itself  felt 
as  naturadly  it  does  in  a  certain  measure,  it  is  in  a  surreptitious 
and  illegitimate  way.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  churches 
languish  when  the  large  currents  of  g^race  are  reduced  to  such  a 
miserable  drop. 

But  the  echo  which  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  day  finds  in 
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the  Gospel  and  in  the  first  Christian  documents  is  too  powerful 
to  allow  such  usurpation  to  continue  for  long.  The  church  is 
the  communion  of  the  faithful,  its  authority  is  the  authority  of 
the  faithful  in  their  entire  collectivity,  bishops,  priests,  and  lay- 
men. The  sources  of  life  and  of  inspiration,  too  long  closed, 
should  be  opened  up  to  water  and  to  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

As  things  are  now,  it  is  principally  from  the  laity  that  the 
liberation  must  come.  Even  if  they  wish  to  move,  the  clergy 
are  bound  hand  and  feet,  and  it  has  never  happened  that  classes 
who  have  taken  in  their  hands  the  reins  of  government  could 
let  them  go  without  a  struggle.  But  if  the  laity  holds  the  low- 
est place  in  the  hierarchical  church,  it  constitutes  the  large 
foundation  on  which  that  church  rests.  While  the  laity  is 
passive,  patient,  and  indifferent,  they  do  nothing.  But  the 
spirit  of  God  is  commencing  to  disturb  this  peace  and  to  make 
the  laity  impatient  of  the  load  which  burdens  their  shoulders. 
Individually,  the  priest  is  above  the  layman  because  he  repre- 
sents the  entire  body,  lay  and  clerical,  against  the  individual. 
Collectively  the  laity  is  above  the  clergy  because  he  who  sits  at 
table  is  above  him  who  serves.  The  laity  represents  not  the 
whole  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  a  community  which  is 
equally  penetrated  in  every  part  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  All 
the  ecclesiastical  mechanism  exists  for  its  service.  If  this  does 
not  work,  if  those  who  ought  to  help  it  no  longer  help  it,  they 
should  help  themselves  by  themselves,  they  cannot  cast  their 
own  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  their  servants  and  minis- 
ters. Reform  must  come  from  the  laity,  as  it  has  come  so  fre- 
quently through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  through  the 
diffusion  of  sound  ideas,  through  financial  control;  above  all, 
by  an  active  and  serious  cooperation  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  church. 

We  are  your  servants  in  Christ,  all  things  are  yours,  whether 
Paul  or  ApoUos  or  Cephas,  you  are  Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's. 
The  church  is  more  your  affair  than  that  of  the  clergy.  If  you 
leave  it  longer  to  the  clergy  it  will  disappear  before  your  eyes. 
To-day  it  is  no  longer  our  fault.  We  are  enveloped  in  a  net  of 
a  system  which  our  forefathers  have  prepared,  thanks  to  the 
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apathetic,  supine  indifference  of  the  laity  of  past  times.  The 
small  minority  of  us  who  wish  to  be  free  cannot  become  so 
without  your  help.  The  majority  of  our  class  is  too  strong. 
If  we  were  well  backed  up  by  the  laity,  however  gravely  the 
clergy  are  incapacitated  and  however  slowly  they  may  work, 
the  general  mind  and  will  of  the  entire  community  will  prevail 
in  the  end ;  and  in  the  formation  of  these  factors  every  man 
can  contribute  if  he  likes. 

What  then  should  be  the  attitude  of  an  intelligent  layman 
towards  his  own  and  towards  other  churches?  He  ought 
to  hold  his  church  in  high  esteem,  but  not  to  esteem  it 
too  much;  he  ought  to  esteem  it  highly  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  belongs  to  it,  professes  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  best,  or  at  least  the  best  for  him.  Perhaps  it  might 
not  be  so  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands  or  for  incar- 
nate angels.  He  is  bound  to  it  by  natural  duties  of  fidelity 
and  of  service,  as  he  is  bound  to  his  own  country.  Loyalty 
does  not  render  us  blind  to  the  limitations  of  those  whom  we 
love,  rather  it  quickens  our  vision.  But  while  disloyalty  picks 
out  such  limitations  with  an  unworthy  pleasure  like  a  beast  of 
prey  in  search  of  carrion,  loyalty  discovers  them  with  the  eye  of 
an  anxious  doctor  looking  for  dangerous  symptoms.  Loyalty 
implies  a  firm  faith  and  hope  in  the  mission,  in  the  divine  des- 
tiny of  our  own  church,  such  as  the  patriot  feels  (though  he 
may  not  be  a  chauvinist)  for  his  country  however  small  and  op- 
pressed it  is.  And  in  this  there  is  no  bigotry,  no  condemnation 
of  other  churches,  nor  do  I  think  that  a  man  can  never  under 
any  circumstances  leave  one  church  for  another.  But  I  do 
think  that  the  circumstances  which  may  justify  such  a  step  arc 
extraordinarily  rare,  and  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
this  step  is  an  act  of  weakness  and  of  impatience,  an  abandon- 
ment of  those  difficulties  which  develop  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  man. 

Naturally  if  he  holds  to  an  absolute  idea  of  the  truth,  and  if 
he  is  persuaded  that  one  church  only  is  absolutely  true,  and  that 
all  the  others  including  his  own  are  absolutely  false,  then  let 
him  gird  up  his  loins  and  leave  the  city  devoted  to  destruction. 

But  such  a  view  is  not  possible  for  men  who  read  and  reflect 
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Yet,  because  no  church  is  absolutely  true,  because  all  stress 
some  one  particular  aspect  of  the  truth  greater  than  any  other, 
it  does  not  follow  that  one  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  adhere  to  that  which  appears  to  us  better. 
If  heresies  and  divisions  are  a  psychological  necessity,  a  result 
of  the  attempt  of  our  one-sided  or  narrow  minds  to  embrace  a 
many-sided  truth,  unity  remains  still  the  ideal  which  we  should 
try  to  approach  more  closely.  This  we  shall  do  in  the  most 
efficacious  way  by  each  one  of  us  working  in  his  own  sphere,  by 
each  seeking  to  realize  the  ideal  church  in  our  non-ideal  com- 
munity. In  this  way  the  different  churdhes  will  come  to  re- 
semble one  another  more  and  more,  just  as  rivers  which  broaden 
but  as  they  draw  near  to  the  ocean  of  eternity  in  which  all  fin- 
ally enter  and  are  united. 

Translated  by  W.  Lloyd  Bevan. 
New  York  City. 
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The  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  one  delightful  quality  that 
endears  him  to  us  — he  was  a  book  lover  of  a  type  now  van- 
ished from  the  earth.  Not  in  the  least  a  bibliophile  in  our 
modem  sense,  he  knew  nought  of  first  editions,  nor  of  Elzevir 
and  Caxton ;  not  in  the  least  a  specialist,  he  exhausted  no  little 
plot  of  literature  with  his  gleanings  ;  not  in  the  least  a  collector 
of  many  books,  he  was  well  content  with  the  twenty  at  his 
bed's  head,  or  with  the  hundred  in  his  cloister  library.  But  in 
a  reverence  that  often  rises  to  whole-souled  and  enthusiastic 
worship,  he  finds  no  fellow  among  us.  In  a  day  when  human 
hfe  was  cheaply  reckoned,  the  living  word  was  cherished  far 
beyond,  not  only  our  estimate  but  our  ken.  "Take  thou  a 
book  into  thine  hands,"  murmurs  with  bowed  head  one  of  these 
monks  now  unknown,  "as  Simon  the  first  took  the  Child  Jesus 
into  his  arms  to  carry  him  and  kiss."  Another,  not  unknown, 
the  great  Thomas  a  Kempis  himself  declares  that  "a  priest 
without  books  is  like  a  horse  without  a  bridle,  a  boat  without 
oars,  a  bird  without  wings."  The  very  scribe  bends  devoutly 
to  his  task,  and  having  reached  his  Finis^  fingers  to  implore  the 
reader  not  to  fail  in  perfect  courtesy  to  the  work  of  his  hands  : 
"  To  a  writer  the  last  line  is  as  sweet  as  port  to  a  sailor.  Three 
fingers  hold  the  pen,  but  the  ^hole  body  toils."  And  what  a 
labor  of  love  it  was,  lavishing  itself  upon  graceful  scroll  and 
dainty  flower,  gorgeous  capital  and  clear  upright  minuscule  I 
This  singer  of  the  Nibelungen  Ued  attains  to  his  superlative  in 
likening  the  splendid  beauty  of  his  hero  Siegfried  to  that  of  an 
illuminated  letter  in  a  manuscript  When  work  of  scribe  and 
binder  was  done,  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  were 
brought  to  the  book  as  noble  offerings  to  the  sheltering  boards 
that  enclosed  so  much  wisdom. 

Deeply  imbued  with  this  high  reverence  is  the  Philobiblion 
of  old  Richard  de  Bury.  How  solemnly  the  worthy  bishop 
bows  his  heart  at  the  shrine  of  good  books !  "We  are  not  only 
rendering  service  to  God  in  preparing  new  volumes,  but  also 
exercising  an  office  of  sacred  piety,  when  we  treat  books  care- 
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fully  and  again  when  we  restore  them  to  their  proper  places  and 
commend  them  to  inviolable  custody ;  that  they  may  rejoice  in 
purity  while  we  have  them  in  our  hands  and  rest  securely  when 
they  are  put  back  in  their  repositories."  And  then  the  grave 
style  kindles  and  glows,  as  the  prelate  thunders  anathema 
against  irreverent  readers  :  against  the  lazy  youth  marring  pages 
by  his  booksmarks,  or  by  the  droppings  of  fruit  and  cheese  and 
wine;  against  the  drowsy  head  napping  over  the  manuscript 
and  wrinkling  the  fine  vellum  in  his  slumber ;  against  the  var- 
let  smelling  of  May,  who  stuffs  the  precious  volumes  with  violets 
and  primrose,  roses  and  quatrefoil ;  against  the  sacrilege  done 
to  the  lily  leaves  by  crying  child,  smutty  scullion,  and  grease- 
stained  fingers  of  sweaty  layman ;  above  all  against  the  careless 
hand  that  casts  the  book  aside,  to  gather  dust  on  its  open 
leaves.  He  cites,  quite  in  Isaak  Walton's  manner,  a  sacred 
precedent,  dear  to  mediaeval  bookmen:  "When  Jesus  had  read 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  he  rolled  it  up  with  reverence  and  returned 
it  to  the  minister." 

Such  loving  reverence  as  this  founded  the  libraries  of  cloister 
and  college,  and  filled  them  with  eager  workers.  As  we  read 
the  quaint  words  of  Bury  and  other  bookmen,  the  busy  scene 
comes  before  us :  the  mediaeval  book-room  with  its  huge  presses, 
its  high  desks  and  oaken  seats,  its  black-beamed  ceiling,  its 
gently  undulating  floors — such  a  room  as  that  at  Merton  College 
or  at  Winborne  Minster — and  it  is  easy  to  fancy  the  monks  or 
clerks  bending  over  the  chained  folios  by  the  light  that  falls 
through  the  long  diamond-paned  windows.  "In  that  cloister," 
says  Bede  of  Jarrow,  "I  found  it  sweet  to  learn  or  to  teach  or 
to  write."  Fancy  goes  farther  and  follows  the  lives  of  the  books 
themselves.  Such  a  vivid  sense  of  personality  have  many  noble 
volumes  that  authors  or  scribes  often  give  them  proud  tongues. 
"  King  Alfred  translated  every  word  of  me  into  English  and 
sent  me  to  his  scribes  South  and  North,"  declares  the  Old  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  great  Gregory's  "Pastoral  Care."  "Me  thus 
established  that  holy  and  just  bookman,  Aldhelm,  a  noble  scop 
who  was  bishop  in  Britain.  I  am  a  book  of  weight,  so  I  tell 
the  true  word  and  never  a  lie,"  vaunts  the  Cambridge  text  of 
that  Book  of  Noble  Dames,  De  Laudibus    Virginum,     In  the 
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great  Exeter  Codex,  the  sacred  Book  chants  the  wonderful  story 
of  its  life  through  all  the  stages  of  preparing  the  parchment, 
shaping  and  trimming  the  leaves,  inscribing  the  contents,  bind- 
ing and  adorning  the  now  revered  voiume,  and  sending  it  forth 
for  the  happiness  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God.  Here  is  this 
noble  poem  in  my  faithful,  if  rough  translation  : 

Formerly  a  foe  |  of  vital  force  bereft  me. 

Wrenched  away  my  world-strength ;  |  wet  me  quickly  after. 

Dipped  me  deep  in  water,  |  dragged  me  forth  anon ; 

Set  me  in  the  sunshine,  |  where  I  shortly  lost 

All  hairs  that  I  had.  |  Hard  and  fierce  the  knife-edge 

Cut  me  through  and  through,  |  cleansed  of  every  blemish. 

Me  deft  fingers  folded ;  |  and  the  wild  fowl's  feather 

Sprinkled  me  with  spume,  |  left  its  spoor  across  me, 

Bounding  o'er  the  horn's  nm,  |  bearing  forth  the  black  dye; 

With  its  inky  stream  |  stepping^n  me  proudly 

Swart  of  track  it  swept  me.  |  Swathed  me  then  in  covers 

Prompt  of  help  a  hero  |  with  hard  hide  enclosed  me, 

Girded  me  witii  gold ;  |  then  the  gleeful  workman 

Wrapped  me  well  around  |  with  the  woven  wires. 

Now  may  rich  adornments  |  and  the  rubrics  bright 

And  my  wondrous  holdings  |  carry  wide  the  fame 

Of  high  heaven's  Lord,  |  not  of  hell  the  torments. 

So,  if  brains  of  earth  |  will  to  use  my  blessings, 

They  will  be  the  sounder,  |  and  the  more  successful, 

In  their  hearts  the  higher,  |  happier  in  their  thoughts ; 

They  will  have  wise  spirits,  |  and  a  wealth  of  friends. 

Ever  sweet  and  social,  |  ever  sure  and  good, 

Ever  true  and  tried,  |  who  their  gains  will  treble 

And  their  glory  bruit  |  by  all  gracious  means. 

Who,  with  loyal  love  |  and  with  long  embraces, 

Hold  them  in  heart's  grapple. 

Well  might  such  books  celebrate  their  glories,  for  their  careers 
are  often  far  more  romantic  than  ever  the  adventurous  lives  of 
earls  and  thanes  that  sailed  and  loved  and  fought  when  these 
volumes  were  in  the  making!  The  worriors  died  by  push 
of  pike,  and  helmet  and  sword  are  rust  and  dust;  but 
the  gold  of  the  illuminations  is  as  bright  and  the  broad 
script  as  clear  as  when  the  scribe  labored  lovingly  over 
them  a  thousand  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  most  enthralling  of 
all  the  stories  told  of  famous  English  books  is  the  tale  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  by  land  and  sea.  What 
viking  of  its  day  can  rival  it?     From  various  quarters  we  piece 
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together  the  narrative  and  learn  how  Bishop  Eadfrith  wrought 
the  book  seven  hundred  years  after  the  Christ-birth,  how  Bil- 
frith  the  anchorite  adorned  it  with  gold  and  gems,  how  E^dwulf 
bore  it  away  on  a  perilous  journey,  to  escape  the  ravaging 
Danes,  how  his  henchman,  Hundred,  lost  it  in  the  sea,  and  re- 
covered it  miraculously  by  Saint  Cuthbert's  timely  aid.  Old 
Simeon  of  Durham  tells  that  part  of  the  story:  "The  Nor- 
thumbrians found  that  the  sea  had  retreated  much  further  than 
usual ;  and,  going  out  three  miles  or  more,  they  discovered  the 
Book  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  which  had  lost  none  of  the  external 
brilliancy  of  its  gems  and  gold,  nor  any  of  the  internal  beauty 
of  the  illuminations  and  the  fairness  of  its  leaves,  but  appeared 
as  if  it  had  been  wholly  untouched  by  water.  By  this  were 
their  hearts  refreshed  with  much  joy."  You  can  see  the  salty 
stains  of  some  voyage  on  its  vellum  yet  in  the  manuscript  room 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  famous  quarto  of  the  Beowulf  has 
stood  another  test,  that  of  fire,  and  has  come  forth  from  the 
burning  of  the  Cotton  Library  with  its  edges  scorched  by  flame, 
and  some  of  its  story  sadly  marred.  Another  adventurous  vol- 
ume of  early  poetry  crossed  the  Alps  either  with  Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome  or  in  the  collection  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Cardinal  Guala,  and  has  rested  for  many  centuries  at 
Vercelli.  That  ancient  volume  whose  very  title  is  a  mystery, 
**The  Red  Booke  of  Darbye,"  fills  the  credulous  reader  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Corpus  Christi  library  at  Cambridge  with  an  un- 
canny interest,  by  the  dim  legend  on  its  fly-leaf:  "This  book 
was  sumtime  held  in  such  reverence  in  Darbyeshire  that  it  was 
commonlie  believed  that  whosoever  should  sweare  untrulie  upon 
this  booke  should  run  mad."  In  the  magnificent  monument  at 
St  Saviour's  Church  just  across  London  Bridge  in  Southwark, 
the  sculptured  head  of  the  "Moral  Gower"  had  rested  for  five 
hundred  years  on  three  marble  books  representing  his  work  in 
English,  Latin,  and  French,  before  his  lost  French  poem  of  thirty 
thousand  verses  was  found  in  a  private  library  in  the  North. 

There  is  yet  another  English  volume,  less  beautiful  than  the 
Lindisfame  Gospels^  less  valuable  perhaps  than  the  Beowulf^ 
but  in  name  and  fame  yielding  to  none,  the  venerable  Codex  in 
the  Chapter  Library  of  Exeter  Cathedral.     It  is  older  than  the 
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great  Church  of  the  West  that  guards  it  so  carefully,  older  in- 
deed than-  the  see  of  Exeter  itself  It  was  a  half-century — 
some  say  a  century — old,  when  Leofric,  who  had  moved  the 
see  from  Crediton  to  Exeter,  made  his  famous  donations  to  the 
Cathedral.  All  the  things  that  he  gave — vestments,  chalices, 
candlesticks,  bells,  banners,  and  many  books — have  vanished  in 
the  mists  of  the  yester-year,  or  have  found  their  way  into  other 
hands,  except  this  splendid  folio,  called  in  the  bequest,  "  One 
great  English  book  on  various  topics  composed  in  verse."  For 
thirty  generations  Exeter  priests  have  cherished  it  faithfully, 
save  during  one  unguarded  moment — who  knows  how  long 
ago? — when  one  of  its  keepers,  more  careless  than  the  rest, 
dropped  a  bit  of  burning  wood  upon  the  sacred  page,  and  the 
life  of  the  Book  nearly  went  out  in  smoke  and  flame.  The  vol- 
ume bears  the  scar  of  this  adventure — a  deep  gash  that  has 
robbed  us  of  some  delightful  verses.  But  this  is  the  only  mark 
of  the  centuries. 

The  visitor  who  has  come  so  far  to  see  and  study  the  ancient 
leaves,  is  led  into  the  august  presence  of  the  Book  by  the 
gracious  Chancellor.  For  many  moments  he  stands  in  charmed 
wonder.  This  is  the  Yarrow  of  his  Bookland — and  in  the  joy 
of  the  visit,  he  can  find  no  words.  The  retreating  footsteps  of 
his  guide  and  the  metallic  clang  of  closing  doors  do  not  arouse 
him  from  his  reverie ;  time  and  space  have  fallen  away,  and  he 
hears  the  roll  of  the  ages.  Of  what  wonders  is  this  Book  not  a 
part :  the  founding  of  the  Norman  Church  itself,  the  rearing  of 
the  mighty  transeptal  towers  that  stretch  forth  giant  hands  to 
heaven,  the  growth  of  nave  and  choirs  under  the  hands  of  in- 
spired Bishop-builders,  the  decoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  so 
long  its  own  dwelling-place?  What  dangers  has  it  not  survived : 
the  forces  of  Stephen  battering  against  the  doors,  the  ruthless 
decrees  of  Henry  turning  monks  adrift,  the  defacements  of  the 
days  of  Edward  VI,  the  axes  and  hammers  of  Puritans,  hacking 
pillars,  hewing  down  cloisters,  shattering  windows?  It  has  seen 
a  great  church  robbed  of  early  splendors  and  crumbled  by 
decay,  regain,  through  gracious  restoration,  its  exquisite  har- 
mony. "For  eight  hundred  years,"  in  Ruskin's  fine  words, 
"the  cathedral  has  lifted  from  the  midst  of  a  populous  city  grey 
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cliffs  of  lofty  stone  into  the  midst  of  sailing  birds  and  silent 
air."  The  Book  is  well  worthy  of  its  noble  home,  for,  like  all 
the  Old  English  manuscripts  and  unlike  the  Old  French,  it  has 
about  it  the  air  of  libraries  and  learning,  of  wealth  and  dignity. 

The  Codex  now  lies  open  revealing  its  treasures.  Its  first 
pages  are  full  of  the  story  of  the  Christ,  and  we  hear  even 
through  the  rough  alliterative  verse  the  sweet  and  solemn  chant- 
ing of  antiphons  of  Advent,  the  triumphant  Ascension  hymns, 
and  the  dread  trumpet-call  to  Judgment.  Now  we  read  the 
tale  of  the  fierce  struggle  between  the  Fiend  and  St  Guthlac  in 
the  English  fens  at  Crowland ;  or  we  learn  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Happy  Land, — an  early  Avalon  or  Cockayne, —  in  which  the 
Phoenix  dwells  far  from  misty,  windy  England.  Then  the  Book 
leaves  monkish  themes  and  becomes  Germanic  to  the  core, 
indeed  almost  heathen,  as  it  repeats  the  lament  of  the  poor 
wanderer  over  the  loss  of  his  lord  and  of  the  old  happy  days  in 
the  mead-hall,  sings  the  song  of  the  sea-wearied  sailor,  tossing 
on  a  wintry  ocean,  mourns  with  the  woman  cruelly  banished  to 
the  wildwood,  or  sadder  still,  pictures  an  ancient  city  fallen  into 
decay.  These  are  pure  elegies ;  but  the  gnomic  and  didactic 
note,  never  long  absent  when  an  Englishman  is  making  verses, 
creeps  into  the  Book,  and  the  gifts  and  moods  and  fates  of  men 
fill  several  pages.  Now  a  handful  of  proverbs,  now  a  fragment 
of  bestiary  or  unnatural  history,  now  the  world-old  dispute  of 
Body  and  Soul,  give  to  the  volume  a  large  variety. 

But  this  visitor's  interest  is  centered  in  the  later  pages  of  the 
Book,  and  in  the  hundred  little  poems  that  reveal  every  phase 
of  Old  English  life  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  These 
smack  not  of  the  cloister  but  of  court  and  cottage,  of  the  simple 
ways  of  the  countryside,  of  the  lore  of  little  things  that  mean 
to  us  all  far  more  than  wars  and  the  fate  of  monarchs.  And,  as 
the  reader  lingers  over  these  delightful  leaves,  he  is  aware  of 
their  vivid  sense  of  perception  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  child 
like  world  where  all  impressions  are  new  and  all  things  are  first 
turned  to  the  uses  of  man.  The  dew  is  on  the  flower,  and  the 
bird  is  timidly  tuning  its  notes,  before  bursting  into  full  voice. 
In  this  glorious  young  world  there  is  nothing  mean  or  base, 
because  custom  does  not  He  like  a  weight  upon  the  tiniest  de- 
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tails  of  life.  Every  man  sees  clearly,  since  he  deems  each  thing 
worthy  of  his  sight  and  of  his  telling.  To  match  this  naivete, 
we  should  have  to  turn  to  Homer. 

The  faint  echoes  of  the  choral  music,  which  affected  young 
Pendennis  so  deeply  in  this  very  church  of  Exeter,  penetrate 
the  library  corner.  The  light  of  the  long  English  afternoon 
falls  upon  the  Book ;  and  the  student  bends  his  head  lower,  for 
here,  under  the  edges  of  the  vellum  that  clumsily  seeks  to  repair 
the  evil  wrought  by  the  burning  wood,  peer  out  furtively  letters 
that  no  man  has  read  or  recorded  for  many  Jiundred  years. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  gold-light,  these  letters  form  themselves 
into  words,  and  the  long-lost  sense  of  the  passage  is  restored. 
At  such  rare  moments  as  these,  the  manuscript-reader  feels  a 
double  joy ;  the  delight  of  discovery  that  all  investigators  know ; 
and  the  quickened  consciousness  of  an  intimate  companionship 
with  the  past  that  he  loves.  Thus  he  finds  himself  exalted  to 
such  mediaeval  reverence  for  the  noble  Codex  that  he  murmurs 
the  petition  of  a  worthy  Old  English  scribe:  **I  beseech  each 
man,  prince  or  ward  of  kingdom,  who  may  take  in  his  hands 
and  read  this  book,  that,  with  all  the  power  abiding  in  him,  he 
shall  promote  tlie  wi:is>n3  craft  of  the  vvritsr." 

Frederick  Tupper,  Jr. 
University  of  Vermont. 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  DRAMA* 

To  the  volume  of  the  Annales  du  Thddtre  for  1893,  Ferdinand 
Brunetifere  contributed  a  Preface,  which  he  called  the  'Law  of 
the  Drama.'  In  this  essay  he  formulated  more  elaborately  a 
theory  which  he  had  already  summarily  suggested  and  casually 
applied  in  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  *  Epoques  du  Theatre 
Fran^ais  (1636-1850),*  delivered  at  the  Odeon  theater  in  the 
winter  of  189 1-2.  This  theory  emerged  into  view  in  the  open- 
ing lecture  on  Comeille's  Cid ;  and  it  was  a  little  more  fully 
stated  in  the  final  lecture  on  Scribe  and  Musset  As  the  lecturer 
pursued  his  task  the  importance  and  the  utility  of  this  theory 
seem  to  have  impressed  him  more  and  more ;  and  after  the  course 
of  lectures  was  published  in  1892,  he  considered  his  theory  anew 
and  in  its  remoter  implications  before  setting  it  forth  by  itself  in 
his  contribution  to  the  Annales  du  Thidtre  for  1893. 

In  this  Preface  Brunetiere  began  by  pointing  out  that  the  so- 
called  "rules  of  the  drama"  are  evidently  invalid.  By  the 
"rules  of  the  drama"  he  meant  the  code  of  restrictions 
which  were  held  to  give  correctness  to  comedy  and  especially  to 
tragedy.  This  legislation  was  the  result  of  the  amplification  by 
La  Harpe  and  Nepomucene  Lemercier  of  principles  laid  down 
by  Boileau  and  d'Aubignac  and  derived  directly  from  the 
Italian  theorists  of  the  Renaissance,  Castelvetro  and  Robortello. 
The  decisions  of  these  critics  have  been  overruled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  many  writers  of  undeniable  dramatic  power  who 
have  violated  the  so-called  rules  in  every  modern  language.  Of 
course,  there  are  conventions  of  the  drama  as  there  are  con- 
ventions of  every  other  art ;  and  in  the  drama  the  conventions 
change  with  the  conditions  of  the  theater  itself  and  with  the 
modified  circumstances  of  actual  performance  on  the  stage. 
But  there  are  in  reality  no  rules  of  the  drama  which  every  play- 
wright is  bound  to  obey ;  and  there  cannot  be  any. 

Yet,  since  the  drama  differs  fundamentally  from  the  epic  and 
from  prose-fiction,  it  must  have  some  essential  principle  of  its 
own.     If  this  essential  principle  can  be  discovered,  then  we  shall 

♦This  article  constitutes  a  chapter  which  Professor  Matthews  has  kindly 
furnished  from  his  forthcoming  book,  A  Study  of  the  Drama^  to  be  pub- 
lished in  March  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. —  Editor. 
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be  in  possession  of  the  sole  law  of  the  drama,  the  one  obligation 
which  all  writers  for  the  st  ige  must  accept  now ;  if  we  examine  a 
collection  of  typical  plays  of  every  kind,  tragedies  and  melo- 
dramas, comedies  and  farces,  we  shall  find  that  the  starting  point 
of  every  one  of  them  is  the  same.  Some  one  central  character 
wants  something ;  and  this  exercise  of  volition  is  ihe  mainspring 
of  the  action.  In  Corneille's  Cid^  Chimene  wishes  to  avenge 
her  father.  In  Moliere's  School  for  PVivcs,  Arnolphe  wishes  to 
marry  Agnes,  whose  ignorance  seems  to  him  a  guarantee  of 
fidelity.  Even  in  a  farce  of  Labiche's  the  hero  wishes  to  get 
out  of  the  awkward  complications  in  which  he  is  involved.  But 
Labiche*s  hero  is  opposed  in  his  desires  by  the  fear  of  reprisals. 
Moliere*s  elderly  hero  is  unable  to  attain  his  desire  because  love 
for  Horace  awakens  the  unbending  resolution  of  Agnes.  And 
Comcille's  heroine  is  thwarted  in  the  attaining  of  her  desire  by 
the  opposition  of  a  stronger  will  than  her  own.  In  every  suc- 
cessful play,  modem  or  ancient,  we  shall  find  this  clash  of  con- 
tending desires,  this  assertion  of  the  human  will  against  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Here,  then,  we  have  what  Brunetiere  declared  to  be  the  law 
of  the  drama.  He  made  it  plain  that  the  drama  must  reveal 
the  human  will  in  action;  and  that  the  central  figure  in  the  play 
must  know  what  he  wants  and  must  strive  for  it  with  incessant 
determination.  And  this  is  what  differentiates  the  drama  from 
the  novel, —  Figaro,  for  instance,  from  Gil  Bias.  The  hero  of 
Beaumarchais  has  a  will  of  his  own  and  fights  for  his  own  hand ; 
he  knows  what  he  wants  and  he  knows  why  he  wants  it  The 
hero  of  Le  Sage  drifts  through  life  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance ;  he  has  no  plans  of  his  own  and  he  takes  what  chances  to 
come  his  way.  Figaro  acts  for  himself;  Gil  Bias  is  acted  upon. 
The  play  of  Beaumarchais  may  be  made  into  an  acceptable 
novel,  but  the  novel  of  Le  Sage  cannot  be  made  into  an  accepta- 
ble play.  A  novel  may  be  dramatized  successfully  only  when  it  is 
inherently  dramatic, — that  is  to  say,  only  when  its  central  figure 
is  master  of  his  fate  and  captain  of  his  soul.  Action  in  the 
drama  is  thus  seen  to  be  not  mere  movement  or  external  agita- 
tion ;  but  is  the  assertion  of  a  will  which  knows  itself 

Brunetiere  maintained  also  that  when  this  law  of  the  drama  is 
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once  firmly  grasped,  it  will  help  to  differentiate  more  precisely  the 
several  dramatic  species.  If  the  obstacles  against  which  the  will 
of  the  hero  has  to  contend  are  insurmountable, —  Fate  or  Provi- 
dence or  the  laws  of  nature, —  then  there  is  tragedy,  and  the 
end  of  the  struggle  is  likely  to  be  death,  since  the  hero  is  de- 
feated in  advance.  But  if  these  obstacles  are  not  absolutely 
insurmountable,  being  only  social  conventions  and  human  pre- 
judices, then  he  has  a  possible  chance  to  attain  his  desire; — and 
in  this  case  we  have  the  serious  drama  without  an  inevitably  fatal 
ending.  Change  this  obstacle  a  little,  equalize  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle,  set  two  human  wills  in  opposition;  —  and  there  we 
have  comedy.  And  if  the  obstacle  is  of  a  still  lower  order, 
merely  an  absurdity  of  custom,  for  instance,  we  find  ourselves  in 
farce.  Of  course,  these  several  dramatic  species  rarely  exist  in 
complete  purity  of  type ;  comedy  often  declines  into  farce,  for  ex- 
ample, and  farce  not  infrequently  elevates  itself  toward  comedy. 

Brunetiere  found  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  the  fact  that 
the  drama  has  most  amply  flourished  when  the  national  will  has 
stiffened  itself  for  a  magnificent  effort  Greek  tragedy  is  con- 
temporary with  Salamis ;  and  the  Spanish  drama  is  contemporary 
with  the  conquest  of  the  new  world.  Shakespeare  was  a  man 
when  the  Armada  was  repulsed ;  Corneille  and  Moliere  were  made 
possible  by  the  work  of  Henry  IV  and  Richelieu ;  Lessing  and 
Goethe  and  Schiller  came  after  Frederick.  And  the  Orientals 
have  no  vital  drama  because  they  are  fatalists,  because  they  do 
not  believe  in  that  free  will  without  which  the  drama  cannot 
exist  It  is  significant  that  men  of  action,  Richelieu,  Conde, 
Frederick,  Napoleon,  have  ever  been  fond  of  the  theater.  A  be- 
lief in  free  will  is  always  favorable  to  the  drama,  whereas  a  belief 
in  foreordination  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  novel,  the  heroes  of 
which  are  not  called  upon  to  know  their  own  minds. 

Here  Brunetiere  rested  his  case.  He  concluded  by  calling 
attention  to  the  difference  between  the  so-called  rules  of  the 
drama — which  are  always  narrow,  always  rigid  and  always  cer- 
tain to  be  broken  sooner  or  later  because  of  this  narrow  rigidity — 
and  this  one  single  law  of  the  theater,  as  he  stated  it,  large, 
supple,  flexible  in  its  application,  very  simple  in  itself  and  yet 
very  general,  very  rich  in  its  consequences,  and  ever  ready  to 
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enrich  itself  still  further  by  all  the  confirmations  which  experi- 
ence and  reflection  may  supply. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  statement  of  the  law  of  the 
drama  is  the  most  suggestive  and  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  theory  of  the  theater  which  has  been  made  for  many 
years.  It  is  as  significant  as  any  of  Lessing's  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  art  The  more  clearly  it  is  perceived  the  more 
illuminating  it  will  be  found.  Brunetiere  has  here  given  us  the 
key  to  many  an  obscurity.  He  has  provided  us  with  an  instru- 
ment for  gauging  the  true  dramatic  value  of  a  play.  He  has  put 
into  our  hands  the  means  whereby  we  can  explain  difficulties 
otherwise  very  puzzling.  For  instance,  he  has  enabled  us  to  see 
why  it  is  that  the  mediaeval  mysteries,  and  also  the  English 
chronicle-plays  (which  more  or  less  follow  the  mediaeval  model), 
are  not  so  interesting  as  the  tragedies  in  which  we  find  the  hero 
"at  war  with  the  words  of  fate."  To  the  central  figure  of  the 
chronicle  play  things  merely  happen,  and  while  we  may  be  in- 
terested now  and  again  in  the  separate  episodes,  our  attention  is 
only  languidly  held  by  ths  story  as  a  whole  ;  whereas  the  central 
figure  of  the  tragedian  stands  forth  the  embodiment  of  will, 
knowing  what  he  wants  and  bending  all  his  powers  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  This  law  of  the  drama  explains 
also  why  novels  abounding  in  variety  of  incident  have  often 
failed  to  attract  the  public  when  they  were  dramatized. 

If  any  cavil  must  be  made,  it  is  that  Brunetiere  took  upon 
himself  to  lay  down  the  law  somewhat  arbitrarily.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  better  to  say  that  a  comparison  of  all  the 
masterpieces  of  the  drama,  and  of  all  the  plays  of  less  value 
which  have  now  and  again  achieved  a  fleeting  success  on  the 
stage,  discloses  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  in  a 
theater  can  be  aroused  and  retained  only  by  an  exhibition  of 
the  human  will.  As  individuals  we  can  find  pleasure  in  reading 
about  the  misadventures  of  characters  with  no  minds  of  their 
own  ;  but  when  we  are  massed  together  as  spectators  in  the  play- 
house these  nerveless  creatures  no  longer  satisfy  us  and  we  de- 
mand men  of  a  sterner  sort,  with  iron  in  the  blood  to  struggle 
valiantly  for  the  desire  of  their  hearts.  The  career  of  a  charac- 
ter to  whom  things  merely  happen  seems  to  us  insufficiently  in- 
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teresting  when  it  is  represented  before  us  collectively  in  action 
on  the  stage,  although  we  may  severally  follow  such  a  career 
more  or  less  eagerly  when  we  read  about  it  in  the  study.  It  is 
true  that  now  and  again  a  piece  may  delight  some  few  of  us  sole- 
ly by  its  subtle  revelations  of  character  or  its  ironic  pictures  of 
life;  but  the  plays  which  have  pleased  long  and  pleased  many 
have  always  an  essential  struggle  to  serve  as  a  backbone. 

In  other  words,  what  Bruneti^re  promulgated  as  a  hard  and 
fast  decree  may  be  set  forth,  if  we  prefer  another  statement,  as 
a  logical  deduction  from  the  accumulated  experience  of  man- 
kind. It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Brunetiere,  even  though  he 
allowed  himself  to  declare  the  law  rather  authoritatively,  asserted 
it  to  be  derived  from  observation.  And  his  theory  is  a  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  psychology  of  the  individual  human  units  who 
make  up  the  mass. 

While  the  credit  for  declaring  this  law  thus  clearly  and  of  ap- 
plying it  so  as  to  bring  out  the  special  quality  of  the  drama  and 
to  make  plain  the  fundamental  difference  between  a  play  and  a 
novel,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Brunetiere,  he  had  not  a  few  pred- 
ecessors who  had  at  least  glimpsed  the  theory  which  he  was  to 
isolate  sharply.  It  is  impossible  that  so  pregnant  a  truth  about 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  arts  should  not  have  been  perceived 
by  earlier  critics.  Voltaire,  for  example,  in  one  of  his  letters  as- 
serted that  every  scene  in  a  play  should  represent  a  combat ; 
and  Stevenson  declares  that  **a  good  serious  play  must  be 
founded  on  one  of  the  passionate  cruces  of  life,  where  duty  and 
inclination  come  nobly  to  the  grapple."  This  coincides  with 
Schlegel's  assertion  that  tragedy  deals  with  the  moral  freedom 
of  man,  which  can  be  displayed  only  **in  a  conflict  with  his  sen- 
suous impusles."  So  Coleridge  emphasized  the  fact  that  acci- 
dents ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  tragedy,  since  **in  the 
tragic  the  free  will  of  man  is  the  first  cause."  And  in  Wilhelm 
Meister^  Goethe  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  the  hero 
of  a  novel  might  be  passive,  the  hero  of  a  play  must  be  active, 
since  "all  events  oppose  him,  and  he  either  clears  and  removes 
every  obstacle  out  of  his  path,  or  else  he  becomes  their  victim." 

Probably  the  source  of  the  opinions  of  Goethe  and  Schlegel  is 
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to  be  sought  in  Hegel,  who  has  treated  tragedy  at  length  and 
with  his  customary  subtlety.  In  setting  forth  compactly 
Hegel's  opinions,  Professor  Bradley  admits  that  *'in  all  tragedy 
there  is  some  sort  of  collision  or  conflict  — conflict  of  feelings, 
modes  of  thought,  desires,  wills,  purposes;  conflict  of  persons 
with  one  another,  or  with  circumstances  or  with  themselves." 
Then  the  British  critic  brings  out  the  German  philosopher's  in- 
sistence on  the  essential  point  that  ''pity  for  mere  misfortune, 
like  fear  of  it,  is  not  tragic  pity  or  fear,"  since  "these  are  due 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  conflict  and  its  attendant  suffering,  which 
do  not  appeal  simply  to  our  sensibilities  or  our  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  but  also  to  our  deeper  mind  or  spirit."  This  truly 
tragic  conflict  appeals  to  our  spirit  because  it  is  of  the  spirit, 
being  a  conflict  "between  powers  that  rule  man's  spiritual  life 
and  have  the  right  to  rule  it.  They  are  the  substance  of  hu- 
manity, and  especially  of  man's  ethical  nature.  The  family 
and  the  state,  the  bond  of  parent  and  child,  of  brother  and 
sister,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  citizen  and  ruler,  or  citizen  and 
citizen,  with  the  obligations  and  feelings  appropriate  to  these 
bonds ;  and  again  the  powers  of  personal  love  and  honor,  or  of 
devotion  to  a  great  cause  or  an  ideal  interest  like  religion  or 
science,  or  some  kind  of  social  welfare  —  such  are  the  forces  ex- 
hibited in  tragic  action."  And  as  these  are  all  acknowledged  to 
be  "powers  rightfully  claiming  human  obedience,  their  exhibition 
in  tragedy  has  that  interest,  at  once  deep  and  universal,  which 
is  essential  to  a  great  work  of  art." 

Bruneti^re's  theory  may  be  more  or  less  contained  in  Hegel's 
theory;  but  it  needed  to  be  extracted  and  set  apart.  Quite 
possibly  the  German  philosopher  may  have  exerted  an  influence 
upon  the  French  critic.  Bruneti^re's  immediate  predecessors, 
his  elder  contemporaries  in  criticism,  Renan  and  Taine  and 
Scherer,  had  all  been  nourished  on  the  German  philosopher. 
Taine  had  given  a  year  of  his  youth  to  incessant  absorption  of 
Hegel,  whom  he  described  as  "Spinoza  multiplied  by  Aris- 
totle." It  was  from  Hegel  that  Taine  took  over  his  own  theory 
of  the  influence  of  race  and  locality  upon  the  development  of 
literature.  It  would  excite  no  wonder  if  we  should  find  Brune- 
ti^re,  who  was  so  profoundly  influenced  by  Taine,  in  his  turn 
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elaborating  a  pregnant  suggestion  of  Taine's  master;  and  the 
French  critic  might  be  totally  unconscious  of  the  source  from 
which  he  had  derived  the  elements  of  his  theory. 

But  is  Bruneti^re's  l^w  of  the  drama  really  contained  in 
Hegel's  theory  of  tragedy?  After  all,  Hegel  is  dealing  with 
tragedy  merely,  and  not  with  the  whole  range  of  the  drama; 
and  he  is  only  giving  his  own  analysis  of  the  old  theory  of  the 
tragic  conflict.  Bruneti^re  went  much  further  and  declared  a 
principle  by  which  the  drama  as  a  whole  is  differentiated  abso- 
lutely from  the  epic  and  prose-fiction.  The  French  critic's  law 
governs  comedy  and  farce  as  well  as  tragedy.  Furthermore, 
even  in  considering  tragedy,  Bruneti^re  laid  stress  not  so  much 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  conflict,  of  the  struggle  in  which 
the  hero  is  involved,  as  on  the  assertion  of  the  hero's  will.  He 
made  plain  the  fact  that  the  truly  dramatic  element  does  not  lie 
in  the  mere  clash  of  contending  forces,  but  rather  in  the  volition 
of  the  hero  himself,  in  the  firm  resolution  which  steels  a  man 
for  the  struggle.  This  is  a  most  significant  simplification  of 
the  older  idea;  and  it  is  most  helpful. 

In  this  simplification  Bruneti^re  has  gone  behind  Hegel;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  he  has  gone  back  to  Artistotle.  The 
"Master  of  all  that  know"  was  ever  the  ardent  champion  of  free 
will  against  determinism;  and  perhaps  this  sympathetic  ad- 
vocacy of  a  principle  which  we  must  now  acknowledge  to  be  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  drama  is  added  evidence  that 
Aristotle  was  not  only  the  first  but  also  the  foremost  of  dramatic 
critics.  He  held  Sophocles  to  be  the  mightiest  of  the  three 
great  Greek  dramatic  poets;  and  one  reason  for  this  preference 
is  probably  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  dramaturgic  dexterity 
of  the  author  of  CEdipus^  the  mystery  of  construction,  the 
sheer  playmaking  skill  revealed  again  and  again;  but  another 
reason  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Sophocles  never  allowed 
his  hero  to  be  a  mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of  fate,  and  always 
so  contrived  his  story  that  the  impending  curse  did  not  become 
operative  except  by  the  volition  of  the  individual. 

Aristotle  anticipated  Coleridge  in  ruling  out  accidents  and  in 
declaring  that  poetry  rebels  against  the  rule  of  chance.  And  he 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  plot;  that  is,  of  a  story  guided  by 
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the  human  will.  ''Without  action  there  cannot  be  a  tragedy,*' 
he  asserts;  ** there  may  be  without  character."  As  Professor 
Butcher  has  explained,  "The  drama  not  only  implies  emotion 
expressing  itself  in  a  complete  and  significant  action  and  tend- 
ing toward  a  certain  end,  it  also  implies  a  conflict.*'  The  Brit- 
ish scholar  has  also  suggested  that  *'we  may  even  modify  Aris- 
totle's phrase  and  say  that  the  dramatic  conflict,  not  the  mere 
plot,  is  *the  soul  of  tragedy.'  "  And  we  may  in  turn  modify 
Professor  Butcher's  phrase  and  say  that  the  soul  of  the  drama  is 
not  in  the  dramatic  conflict  as  much  as  in  the  assertion  of  the 
human  will  which  is  the  cause  of  the  conflict. 

That  these  modifications  are  necessary  is  evidence  that  Brune- 
tiere's  law  of  the  drama  is  not  explicit  in  Aristotle's  treatise, 
any  more  than  in  Hegel's,  although  it  may  be  a  development  of 
their  several  theories  which  they  would  both  of  them  accept.  It 
was  Bruneti^re  who  shifted  the  emphasis  from  the  more  or  less 
external  conflict  to  the  internal  act  of  volition  which  determines 
the  struggle.  It  was  the  French  critic  who  first  made  it  unmis- 
takably plain  that  the  drama  depends  on  man's  free  will.  He 
supported  his  doctrine  by  examples  drawn  mainly  from  the 
French  drama;  but  other  illustrations  as  striking  can  be  found 
in  other  literatures. 

The  development  of  English  tragedy,  for  example,  out  of  the 
lax  chronic-play,  which  was  only  a  straggling  panorama  of  the 
events  of  a  reign,  was  due  largely  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
Seneca's  tragedies,  poor  enough  as  plays,  but  vigorous  in  the 
stoical  assertion  of  man's  power  over  himself  and  of  his  right 
to  control  his  own  destiny.  As  Mr.  Courthope  has  pointed  out, 
"What  we  find  in  Marlowe  is  Seneca's  exaltation  of  the  human 
will,  disassociated  with  the  idea  of  necessity."  This  develop- 
ment of  English  tragedy  may  even  have  been  helped  a  little  by 
the  remoter  influence  of  Machiavelli,  traces  of  which  are  abund- 
ant throughout  Elizabethan  literature.  The  so-called  Machiavel- 
lian villains  of  the  tragedy-of-blood  may  reveal  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  acute  Italian's  principles;  and  yet,  none  the  less 
may  the  sharpening  of  the  dramatic  conflict  have  been  helped  at 
least  a  little  by  his  reiterated  assertion  of  the  duty  of  the  strong 
man  to  work  as  best  he  can,  deciding  all  doubtful  points  in  his 
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own  interest.  And  it  may  be  noted  also  that  Machiavelli  was 
himself  a  dramatist,  and  that  if  he  never  wrote  a  tragedy  he  was 
the  author  of  one  of  the  liveliest  of  Italian  comedies,  which  was 
also  one  of  the  very  few  that  really  repaid  actual  performance 
before  an  audience. 

The  chief  advantage  of  Bruneti^re's  law  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
set  off  the  true  dramatic  conflict  from  the  grosser  forms  of  com- 
bat. The  drama  cannot  exist  without  the  theater;  and  the 
theater  is  only  a  little  differentiated  from  the  amphitheater. 
The  stage  is  first  cousin  to  the  arena;  and  Professor  Groos  was 
on  safe  ground  when  he  asserted  that  "the  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  drama  has  one  very  essential  feature  in  common  with  ring 
contests,  animal  fights,  races,  etc.,— namely  that  of  observing 
a  struggle  in  which  we  may  inwardly  participate." 

In  the  ancient  arena  the  gladiators  fought  to  the  death ;  and 
with  so  poignant  a  presentation  of  the  dramatic  conflict  as  this 
no  Roman  playwright  could  hope  to  compete.  In  the  modem 
circus  the  bloodless  effort  to  overcome  difficulty  has  often  an 
element  of  lurking  danger  which  supplies  an  added  piquancy. 
Even  at  its  loftiest  elevation  the  drama  cannot  help  having  an 
obvious  kinship  with  the  show-business;  and  as  we  climb  from 
the  cruel  and  deadly  sports  of  the  colosseum  past  the  startling 
exploits  of  the  circus  up  to  the  sumptuous  spectacle  of  the  ballet, 
and  thus  at  last  aloft  to  the  subtlety  of  a  comedy  and  the 
serenity  of  tragedy,  we  find  the  several  steps  of  our  ascent  shad- 
ing into  each  other,  until  we  cannot  tell  exactly  where  it  was 
that  the  true  drama  actually  emerged  into  view.  Here  Brune- 
ti^re's  law  may  serve  as  a  test,  in  that  it  shifts  the  emphasis 
from  the  outer  struggle  to  the  inner  stiffening  of  the  human 
will,  which  controls  the  combat. 

When  we  have  once  accepted  and  assimilated  Bruneti^re'slaw 
of  the  drama,  we  can  utilize  it  to  interpret  a  principle  laid  down 
by  Sarcey.  That  very  practical  critic,  who  passed  all  his  even- 
ings in  the  theater  and  who  deduced  all  his  theories  from  obser- 
vation of  the  effect  of  the  acted  drama  upon  audiences,  declared 
that  in  every  story  which  is  fit  to  be  set  on  the  stage  there  are 
certain  episodes  or  interviews  which  must  be  shown  in  action 
and  which  cannot  be  narrated  by  the  characters.     He  called 
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these  the  "scenes  that  must  be  treated/'  the  seines  a  f aire.  If 
any  one  of  these  essential  scenes  is  shirked  by  the  playwright, 
if  he  describes  it  in  his  dialogue,  instead  of  letting  the  specta- 
tors see  it  for  themselves,  then  the  audience  will  be  disappointed 
and  their  interest  will  flag. 

The  spectators  may  not  be  able  to  declare  the  reason  for  their 
dissatisfaction;  but  they  will  be  vaguely  aware  that  they  have 
been  deprived  of  something  to  which  they  were  entitled.  They 
feel  that  they  have  been  defrauded  of  their  just  expectations,  if 
they  are  not  made  eye-witnesses  of  a  vital  incident  which  the  in- 
expert dramatist  has  chosen  to  bring  about  behind  closed  doors 
or  during  one  of  the  intermissions  between  the  acts.  Sarcey 
insisted  that  there  was  a  certain  test  of  the  bom  playwrights,  of 
the  artists  who  have  an  instinctive  mastery  of  the  theater,  that 
they  have  always  an  unerring  intuition  as  to  the  meetings  which 
the  spectators  will  expect  to  see. 

Now,  what  are  the  essential  scenes  without  which  a  play  will 
fail  to  impress  the  audience?  What  are  these  scenes  which 
must  be  shown  in  action  ?  Obviously,  they  are  the  scenes  in 
which  we  can  see  the  struggle  of  contending  wills.  They  are 
the  episodes  wherein  the  dramatic  conflict  enters  on  its  acutest 
stage,  the  interviews  wherein  there  is  the  actual  collision  of  the 
several  resolves,  the  clash  of  volition  against  volition.  They  are 
those  wherein  "passion  must  appear  upon  the  scene  and  utter 
its  last  word,*'— to  borrow  Stevenson's  apt  phrase.  Thus  we 
see  that  Sarcey's  theory  links  itself  logically  with  Bruneti^re's. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  drama  is  that  it  deals  with 
the  human  will;  and  a  play  therefore  loses  interest  for  the  audi- 
ence when  the  playwright  fails  to  let  us  see  for  ourselves  the 
acute  crisis  of  this  clash  of  contending  determinations. 

Bruneti^re  and  Sarcey  derived  their  theories  from  observa- 
tion of  the  practice  of  the  great  dramatists;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  adducing  illustrations  from  the  masterpieces  of  the 
drama  in  support  of  these  theories.  All  the  great  dramatists, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  done  instinctively  what  Bruneti^re 
and  Sarcey  declared  to  be  necessary.  In  the  Agamemnony 
for  example,  iEschylus  lets  the  murder  of  his  chief  character 
take  place  out  of  sight,  for  that  is  only  the  inevitable  conse- 
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quence  of  the  meeting  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra  which 
he  sets  before  us.  In  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  shows  us  the 
guilty  determination  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  just  before 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  which  is  itself  all  the  more  impressive 
because  it  is  not  shown.  In  Othello,  we  are  made  witnesses 
of  the  working  of  the  poison  of  jealousy  in  Othello  as  this  is 
distilled  by  lago. 

In  Tartuffe,  Moli^re  puts  before  us  the  attempt  which  the 
sanctimonious  rogue  makes  upon  the  virtue  of  Elenoire;  just 
as  Sheridan  sets  on  the  stage  the  assault  of  Joseph  upon  Lady 
Teazle.  In  the  Doirs  House,  Ibsen  lets  us  hear  all  that  Nora 
has  to  say  after  she  has  discovered  the  depths  of  her  husband's 
pettiness.  The  expert  playwright  of  every  age  has  been  aware 
that  spectators  are  interested  only  in  what  they  can  see  for 
themselves  and  that  they  remain  but  tepidly  attentive  to  what 
is  told  them.  It  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  theater  that  it 
can  make  a  visible  appeal,  with  all  the  impressiveness  of  the 
thing  actually  seen  and  not  merely  narrated.  And  it  is  only  at 
his  peril  that  the  playwright  fails  to  profit  by  this  privilege. 

The  validity  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Bruneti^reand  by 
Sarcey  we  can  all  of  us  test  for  ourselves  when  we  anlayze  the 
impression  made  upon  us  in  the  theater.  If  we  have  found  our- 
selves languid  and  bored,  we  have  only  to  analyze  the  conduct  of 
the  story  to  discover  the  cause  of  our  dumb  dissatisfaction  and 
to  assure  ourselves  that  the  playwright  failed  to  present  before 
us  the  essential  scenes  of  the  essential  struggle.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  play,  tragedy  or  comedy,  melodrama  or  farce,  has 
held  our  attention,  a  little  analysis  will  reveal  to  us  that  this  is 
because  the  dramatist  has  made  us  spectators  of  the  scenes  that 
must  be  treated  to  bring  out  the  full  value  of  the  clash  of  con- 
tending volitions. 

Brander  Mattews. 

New  York  City. 
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Recollections  of  GroveR  Cleveland.     By  George  F.  Parker,  A.M., 
LL.D.    New  York:  The  Century  Co.    1909. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  throughout  all 
his  official  life,  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  his 
advisers.  His  cabinets,  for  instance,  have  perhaps  never  been 
excelled.  Whether  this  was  good  fortune,  or  the  force  of 
attraction  which  great  men  seem  to  have  for  those  also  great,  or 
whether  it  was  a  certain  power  of  wise  selection  also  a  charafter- 
istic  of  greatness,  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  present  work  of  Mr. 
Parker  not  only  adds  his  own  name  to  the  distinguished  number 
of  those  who  were,  during  the  great  president's  lifetime,  of  this 
fine  advisory  circle,  but  it  also  reveals  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  been  after  his  death  perhaps  quite  as  fortunate  in  his 
biography,  as  before  in  his  advisers. 

The  number  of  great  biographies  is  not  large,  because  the 
number  of  elements  necessary  to  produce  such  are  almost  in- 
finite. Of  these  requirements,  there  are  three  or  four  absolutely 
necessary :  the  life  of  the  one  to  be  recorded  must,  of  course, 
itself  have  a  certain  dramatic  as  well  as  historic  importance ; 
and  then  the  writer  must  be  something  more  than  merely  a 
recorder ;  he  must  have  had  many  intimacies  with  his  subject  ; 
he  must  have  been  an  admirer,  and  beyond  everything  else  he 
must  have  had  that  quality  so  well  expressed  by  the  word  sim- 
patica.  And  so  the  number  of  great  biographies,  in  spite  of 
the  army  of  them  published,  still  remains  hardly  more  numerous 
than  that  of  a  company.  Into  that  great  company  we  feel, 
however,  that  the  present  work  will  be  called,  for  all  the  qualities 
above  mentioned  as  so  necessary  seem  here  to  be  gathered. 
Beyond  everything,  the  writer  held  sympathetic  and  intimate 
relations  with  Mr.  Cleveland.  In  many  of  the  great  events  of 
that  great  life  he  was  himself  a  factor. 

Mr.  Parker's  book  has  the  rare  merit  of  balance  and  of  pro- 
portion. There  are  few  italics,  and  emphasis  is  laid  always 
upon  those  parts  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  life  rightly  deserving  it 
We  are  aware  in  saying  the  above  that  the  book  claims  to  be 
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simply  the  recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland  by  one  man,  but 
for  the  reasons  given  we  feel  that  the  writer  has  been  entirely 
too  modest.  In  recording  his  recoUectiens  he  has  done  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  what  other  great  biographers  who  have  given  similar 
recollections  have  done  for  their  subjects, —  he  has  made  the 
future  opinion  of  a  great  man  secure.  Indeed,  we  feel  that  the 
future  will  be  surer  of  the  greatness  of  Grover  Cleveland  than 
the  present  or  past  has  been,  and  that  this  work  will  have  been 
a  large  factor  in  such  a  result  We  have  ourselves  read  the 
work  with  always  increasing  interest  In  the  first  place  the 
writer  has  one  of  the  clearest  of  English  styles.  In  addition, 
there  is  enough  of  the  dramatic  element  to  carry  always  the 
reader's  interest,  and  those  who  take  up  the  work  will  find  that 
they  are  reading  an  entrancing  human  document  The  work, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  "intime,"  and  yet — and  here  appears 
lucendy  Mr.  Cleveland's  title  to  fame — when  the  last  page  has 
been  finished,  the  reader  has  the  consciousness  that  the  time 
which  he  has  spent  in  reading  the  interesting  pages  of  this  work, 
which  we  have  called  a  human  document,  has  been  in  the 
company  of  one  of  the  world's  great  men.  He  has  associated 
for  these  hours,  he  feels,  with  one  who  was  wise,  and  balanced, 
and  of  noble  ideals,  who  was  a  patriot  and  through  everything 
a  brave,  patient,  and  good  man.  He  has  been  made  to  see 
what  patriotism  is  when  patriotism  must  walk  in  the  paths  of 
peace.  He  may  even  feel  that  the  paths  of  peace,  as  seen  over 
and  again  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  are  greatly  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  feet  of  patriotism  than  the  ways  of  war.  If  he  has 
been  encircled,  as  perhaps  he  must  have  been,  considering  the 
sayings  and  opinions  of  the  last  few  years,  by  the  atmosphere  of 
cynicism  and  pessimism,  and  unfaith,  here  he  will  have  breathed 
an  air  quite  other,  and  thus  he  will  close  the  work  with  the  ex- 
hilarations which  come  from  having  seen  men  who  were  indeed 
patriots,  who  believed  in  their  fellows,  and  who  kept  their  ideals. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  so  brief  a  review  to  enter  into  any 
large  analysis  of  the  body  of  the  work.  One  must  be  content 
with  impressions  and  with  estimates  at  large;  but  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  work  of 
iidministration,  to  the  campaigns  for  the  presidency, — especially 
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Chapter  IX,  where  the  story  of  the  plans  for  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1892  and  of  how  those  plans  were  worked  out  so 
that  they  culminated  in  the  desired  end,  is  given.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  political  apprenticeship,  of  his  life  as  a  political 
worker,  and  of  the  training  thus  gained  which  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  so-called  practicalities  of  politics  merits 
attention.  These  pages  are  so  interesting  and  so  dramatic, 
however,  that  one  hardly  requires  to  call  attention  to  them.  To 
your  writer,  the  chapters  upon  the  making  of  the  cabinets, — 
upon  some  of  the  foreign  conditions, —  upon  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, and  public  patronage,  and  economic  questions  seem 
equally  strong  and  valuable.  The  writer  of  this  book  has,  how- 
ever, done  something  which  seems  like  a  stroke  of  genius.  He 
has  given  in  adequate  but  brief  form  near  the  close  of  the  work 
a  chapter  entitled  "Some  Opinions  of  Mr.  Cleveland  about 
Men,"  and  a  chapter  upon  his  party  position  and  association. 
One  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  chapters,  to- 
gether with  that  which  contains  some  contributed  estimates,  to 
the  future  student  Men  pass  away,  their  lives  are  written,  and 
in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  their  lives,  the  work,  of  course,  in 
each  case  of  one  writer,  is  nearly  all  that  remains.  Here  will 
be  found  not  the  opinions  only  of  one,  but  of  a  circle  of  the 
most  dbtinguished  men  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  generation.  Such 
a  course  is  highly  to  be  recommended  in  biography. 

But  if  any  single  chapter  were  to  be  selected  as  likely  to  be 
quite  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  future,  we  should  insist  upon  that 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  friendships  and  religion  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  A  distant  acquaintance  with  him  must  reveal  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  friendships.  One  can  hardly 
have  the  most  casual  conversation,  especially  in  the  North,  with 
that  fine  body  of  young  enthusiasts  who  fought  in  the  early 
campaigns  which  made  him  Governor  and  then  President,  with- 
out perceiving  that  he  had  the  power  of  winning  and  holding 
friends, —  that  the  characteristic  of  fidelity  was  truly  his.  It  has 
perhaps  hitherto  not  been  so  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of  real 
religion,  that  he  had  (as  the  writer  says)  ingrained  religious  con- 
victions,— that  he  believed  that  this  was  a  Christian  nation, — 
that  he  showed  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions, — and  an  equal 
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interest  in  opposition  to  sensational  preaching.  The  writer  him- 
self well  remembers  his  own  surprise,  at  the  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  being  accused  of  everything  but  being  religious,  at 
seeing  him,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  public  dedication  in  New 
York  City,  when  the  prayer  was  made,  assume  the  attitude 
appropriate  to  devotion  during  the  prayer.  In  fact,  on  that 
occasion  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  only  person,  besides  the  one  who 
offered  the  prayer,  that  showed  the  slightest  interest  or  apprecia- 
tion of  what  was  being  done.  The  words  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
quoted  in  the  book, — "The  Bible  is  good  enough  for  me:  just 
the  old  book  under  which  I  was  brought  up.  I  do  not  want 
notes,  or  criticisms,  or  explanations  about  authorship  or  origin, 
or  even  cross-references.  I  do  not  need  or  understand  them, 
and  they  confuse  me,"  must  always  be  treasured,  together 
with  his  opinion  concerning  the  Christianity  of  the  nation : 
**It  would  not  be  in  existence  and  it  could  not  hope  to  live  if 
it  were  not  Christian  in  every  fibre.  That  is  what  has  made  it 
and  what  will  save  it  in  all  its  perils.  Whenever  we  have  de- 
parted from  this  conception  of  life  and  thought,  nationality  has 
suffered,  character  has  declined,  and  difficulties  have  increased. 
.  .  .  whenever  we  overlook  the  fact  that  'righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,'  we  must  pay  the  penalty.  I  welcome  peoples  from 
every  land,  and  of  every  form  of  faiih,  but  I  firmly  believe  that, 
as  we  have  done  in  our  political  ideas,  we  shall  assimilate  them 
to  our  religion,  by  demonstrating — as  Christianity  at  its  best 
estate  has  always  done  —  its  superiority  and  its  power.  In  its 
essentials,  we  stand  by  our  faith,  exercise  patience,  show  charity, 
tolerate  all  beliefs,  but  always  with  the  conviction  that  our  own 
will  so  conquer  in  the  end  as  to  extend  its  influence,  more  and 
more,  over  men  in  every  part  of  the  world." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land contributed  by  others  than  by  the  author,  but  we  feel  that 
no  one  of  them  can  be  held  more  valuable  for  every  reason 
than  that  paragraph  by  Mr.  Parker  himself  with  which  the  book 
closes,  and  which  we  wish  here,  in  closing,  to  quote : 

**No  more  conscientious  and  patriotic  man  ever  filled  the 
Presidency,  and  the  wide  recognition  of  his  character  and 
achievements,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  by  friend  and  foe  alike, 
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was  but  an  expression  of  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  always  held  by  those  who  knew  him  best — a  memory  which 
they  will  cherish  of  a  strong,  brave,  well-poised  American,  at  all 
times  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  considerations  to  the  public 
welfare ;  rock-bound  in  his  faith  in  the  people,  willing  to  abide 
the  verdict  of  history  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  purposes  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  acts.'* 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  work  contains  a  full  chronology  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  a  valuable  bibliogfraphy,  and  is  completed  by 
a  good  index.  Milo  Hudson  Gates. 


The  Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,  During  the  Reign  of 
George  III  from  1771-1783.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Doran,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  A.  Francis  Steuart.    2  vols.    London:  John  Lane.    1909. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Doran  edited  Horace  Walpole's 
"Last  Journals,**  and  it  is  therefore  about  time  that  a  new  edi- 
tion should  be  brought  out  The  edition  before  us,  which  the 
publishers  present  in  an  attractive  form  and  with  some  remark- 
ably good  portraits,  is,  however,  hardly  more  than  a  reprint  of 
the  former  edition.  The  Introduction  deals  merely  with  the 
question  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with  Maria 
Walpole,  Countess  Waldegrave,  Horace  Walpole's  niece,  which 
though  a  marriage  of  much  interest  to  Walpole  from  personal 
reasons  and  one  that  was  of  considerable  importance  in  its  day, 
from  Court  reasons,  pales  its  ineffectual  fires  before  an  event  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  American  War  and  matters  of  such  sig- 
nificance as  the  confused  wrangle  of  political  parties,  which  in- 
volved the  future  greatness  of  the  empire.  The  scantiest  addi- 
tions, too,  are  made  to  the  Notes.  It  would  surely  have  been 
worth  while  to  furnish  a  modem  edition  with  a  sound  critical 
estimate  of  Walpole  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  chronicler  of  small 
talk  as  well  as  of  great  doings  in  the  Court  and  the  country. 
He  does  not  shine  here  as  a  literary  man,  or  only  incidentally,  as 
in  his  literary  animosities,  but  all  his  sympathies  and  antipathies 
towards  every  person  of  prominence  in  England  are  pretty 
frankly  revealed ;  these  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  in- 
teresting essay. 
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Walpole,  as  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  points  out  with  his  usual 
acumen,  is  not  a  simple  character  to  be  disposed  of  as  Macaulay 
would  with  a  contemptuous  epithet  To  understand  him  is  to 
understand  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 
simple  age.  Both  in  literature  and  in  life  it  was  a  period  of 
transition,  and  Walpole  was  not  wholly  with  the  new  nor  had  he 
broken  completely  with  the  old.  In  literature  he  worked  with 
the  Romanticists  without  fully  realizing  the  import  of  his  work, 
but  he  believed  and  preached  with  the  Classicists ;  in  life  he  was 
supremely  contemptuous  of  George  III  and  his  minister,  Lord 
North ;  he  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  stupid  treatment  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Government,  but  he  would  not  risk  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  his  sinecure  of  ;^6ooo,  obtained  for  him  by  a  prime 
minister  who  happened  also  to  be  his  father.  In  art  more  than 
any  one  else  in  England  he  woke  his  countrymen  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  cathedrals  and  did  much  thereby  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve them ;  in  politics  he  took  a  sort  of  dilettante  interest  in 
liberty  and  pointed  towards  the  great  awakening  of  the  close  of 
the  century.  But  the  Romantic  as  well  as  the  Revolutionary 
outburst  he  would  have  shrunk  from  in  horror. 

It  is  in  the  Letters  that  we  come  to  know  Walpole  most  inti- 
mately, but  the  Journals  reveal  him  to  us  only  less  vividly.  All 
things  come  under  his  observation  and  all  are  worthy  of  his 
record.  They  lack  the  charming  unexpectedness  of  the  amazing 
entries  we  find  occasionally  in  Pepys,  for  they  had  publication 
ahead  of  them,  but  they  give  us  the  gossip  and  the  greatness, 
the  blundering  and  the  corruption,  as  they  appeared  to  a  man 
vitally  interested  in  all  human  affairs  that  came  within  the  range 
of  his  aristocratic  vision.  He  is  deeply  and,  as  it  were,  per- 
sonally concerned  in  everything  he  records,  and  the  comment 
usually  with  an  ironical  sneer  shows  his  attitude  towards  the 
actors  in  the  game  of  politics.  Thus  he  characterizes  the  chief 
personages  in  the  Partition  of  Poland :  'That  patriot  legislatress 
(the  Czarina),  the  upright  legislator,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  (the  most  impudent  association  of  robbers  that  ever 
existed)!"  He  scoffs  at  everything  the  King  does  or  pretends 
to  be,  from  his  piety  to  his  personal  control  of  state  affairs. 
Chatham's  gout  is  all  for  effect:    "Lord  Chatham,   who  was  a 
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comedian,  even  to  his  dress,  to  excuse  his  late  absence  by  visible 
tokens  of  the  gout,  had  his  legs  wrapped  in  black  velvet  boots, 
and  as  if  in  mourning  for  the  King  of  France  he  leaned  on  a 
crutch  covered  with  black  also/'  When  Dr.  Johnson  ventured 
into  politics  with  his  "Taxation  on  Tyranny,**  Walpole  pillories 
him  thus:  "This  man,  of  the  narrowest  notions  and  the  most 
illiberal  mind,  has  no  ideas  of  trade,  and  preferred  despotism  to 
the  most  flourishing  condition  of  liberty."  And  this  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  fling  in  literary  polemics :  "He  was  at 
the  same  time  at  open  war  with  Macpherson,  the  forger  of 
Ossian*s  poems,  in  which  he  had  detected  him.  This  fellow,  as 
much  a  bully  as  Johnson  was  a  brute,  challenged  the  old  de- 
crepit hireling,  who  sent  him  a  stout  and  contemptuous  answer.*' 
It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  is  the  arch-classicist  or  the  arch- 
romanticist  that  Walpole  hates  more. 

Yet  goodness  was  not  without  its  appeal  to  this  cynical  jour- 
nalist The  best  side  of  the  man  is  seen  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Duke  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  He  has  a  healthy  admi- 
ration for  the  former  and  a  genuine  love  for  the  latter.  Of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Duchess  to  her  father,  Walpole's  brother, 
in  reference  to  her  marriage  and  the  humiliation  she  was  en- 
during at  the  hands  of  the  King,  he  says:  "It  struck  me  with 
astonishment,  admiration,  and  tenderness, — and,  I  confess,  with 
shame.  How  mean  did  my  prudence  appear  compared  with 
hers !  which  was  void  of  all  personal  considerations  but  of  her 
honour.*'  And  then  he  adds  in  good  eighteenth  century  literary 
criticism:  "This  letter  proved  two  things.  I  have  always 
thought  that  feeling  bestows  the  most  sublime  eloquence,  and 
that  women  write  letters  better  than  men.  I,  a  writer,  in  some 
esteem,  and  all  my  life  a  letter-writer,  never  penned  anything 
like  this  letter  of  my  niece.  It  is  great,  it  is  pathetic,  it  is 
severe,  and  it  is  more  than  all  these — it  is  the  language  of 
Virtue  in  the  mouth  of  Love.** 

We  do  not  look  for  profound  political  wisdom  in  the  writings 
of  Walpole.  He  was  essentially  the  clever  commentator  on  the 
happenings  of  his  time,  not  the  sage  in  meditation.  Burke  to 
him  was  a  rhetorician,  whose  speeches  smelt  of  the  oil,  even 
though  they  did  show  talent     Of  Burke*s  real  genius  he  seemed 
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wholly  unaware.  His  judgments  are  often  keen,  as  when  he 
says:  "All  three  were  vain,  and  kept  down  by  no  modesty. 
Townshend  knew  his  superiority  over  all  men,  and  talked  of  it ; 
Fox  showed  that  he  thought  as  well  of  himself;  Burke  en- 
deavoured to  make  everybody  think  so  of  him.  Burke  had 
most  ambition,  but  little  judgment;  Townshend  no  judgment, 
and  most  vanity ;  Fox  most  judgment  in  his  speeches,  and  none 
of  Townshend's  want  of  courage  and  truth."  But  a  deep  pen- 
etrating insight  into  men  and  events  we  can  hardly  say  that 
Walpole  possessed.  James  W.  Tupper. 


The  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Anatole  France,  a  translation  by  Winifred 
Stevens,  in  two  volumes;  477  pp.  -f  26  pp.  of  appendices;  edited  by 
Frederick  Chapman.  London :  The  Bodley  Head.  New  York :  John 
Lane  Company. 

These  two  volumes  constitute  one  of  the  works  put  out  in  the 
series  of  translations  edited  by  Frederick  Chapman  and  printed 
by  the  John  Lane  Company.  Many  of  the  books  of  Anatole 
France  have  already  been  presented  to  the  English  reading 
world  in  this  most  attractive  form,  and  we  may  hope  for  more 
the  following  year.  They  are  most  carefully  printed  and  in 
binding  and  typography  would  grace  the  shelves  of  a  bibliophile 
The  books  are  large  but  light  and  easy  to  handle,  and  the  type 
is  clear  and  delightful  to  read.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
exercised  on  the  proof-reading,  and  there  are  very  few  mistakes 
to  be  found  in  the  text 

In  regard  to  the  translation,  it  is  easy  and  flowing  and  in 
general  reproduces  with  sufficient  exactness  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  though  there  are  certain  inaccuracies  which  I  regfret  to 
note.  For  instance,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  volume,  the 
translator  gives  the  titles  of  respect  which  Anatole  France  with 
exaggerated  courtesy  affects  for  his  Saints,  male  and  female. 
This  may  be  well-advised  or  not  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  using  these  at  the  outset  of  the  work  and 
then  dropping  them  later  as  if  familiarity  had  in  fact  begotten 
contempt  for  these  Saints  of  blessed  memory.  Apparently  for 
no  good  reason  "Monseigneur  Saint  Marcoul"  becomes  plain 
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"Saint  MarcouV*  and  "Madame  Sainte  Catherine"  becomes 
plain  "Saint  Catherine."  Why  also  do  we  have  sometimes 
"Sainte  Marguerite,"  sometimes  "Saint  Margaret,"  for  one  and 
the  same  character?  We  also  find  that  Jeannette  becomes  Jeanne, 
Messire  Is  translated  now  as  Messire,  now  as  My  Lord.  Such 
lapses  I  consider  unfortunate,  for  they  help  to  destroy  the 
original  savor  of  the  French  which  it  should  be  the  care  of  the 
conscientious  translator  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible.  Again,  I 
question  if  it  is  desirable  for  a  work  purporting  to  be  a  trans- 
lation to  omit  whole  sentences  for  any  reason,  as  on  pape  32  or 
page  460  of  the  first  volume.  Possibly,  however,  these  are 
merely  an  oversight 

Moreover,  there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  translation  indicating 
haste  in  preparation  and  indifference  to  meaning;  accoler  les 
genoux  is  translated  "kiss  the  feet;"  the  avers  of  a  shield  is  said 
to  be  the  "reverse;"  ses  mendiants.  Vol.  I,  p.  343  \s  translated 
"mendicants,"  meaning  probably  "mendicant  friars."  But  this 
gives  a  false  idea,  for  the  reference  is  to  the  Franciscans  who 
accompanied  Joan  constantly  and  who  would  be  able  to  use  holy 
water  efficaciously.  In  Vol.  I,  p.  66,  castoiement  des  filles  is 
translated  "chastising,"  where,  however,  the  word  is  evidently 
used  in  the  old- French  sense  of  "training"  or  "instruction." 
En  Croupe  is  given  as  "on  horseback,"  and  so  on.  In  many 
cases  such  inadvertance  helps  to  destroy  the  deUcious  bouquet  of 
France's  writing. 

In  its  original  form,  the  book  has  been  rather  unkindly 
handled  by  certain  critics,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  de- 
manded of  it  what  it  was  not  and  what  it  could  never  be.  It  is 
indeed  curious  that  the  two  best  known  biographies  of  Joan  of 
Arc  should  have  come,  one  from  the  most  extravagant  of  Ameri- 
can humorists,  Mark  Twain,  and  the  other  from  the  most 
delicately  ironical  and  skeptical  of  modem  French  impressionists, 
Anatole  France.  "Maistre"  Anatole  France  has  not  hitherto 
claimed  public  attention  as  a  historian.  We  know  him  as  a 
poet,  a  critic,  a  philosopher,  a  novelist,  a  publicist,  but  one  may 
be  all  this  and  not  be  a  good  historian.  The  characteristics  dis- 
played in  such  volumes  as  le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnardy  Thais, 
la  Rdtisserie  de  la  Reine  P^dauque,  and  la  Vie  Utitraire^  are 
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imagination,  subjectivity,  literary  acumen,  a  delicate  humor,  and 
an  evasive  but  none  the  less  absolute  skepticism  in  matters  of 
religion.  This  skeptical  spirit  makes  itself  felt  in  biting  irony  or 
in  sly  ridicule  cast  on  religious  prejudice  and  belief  on  all  possi- 
ble occasions.  The  subjects  which  appeal  to  France  as  matter 
for  romance  are  most  varied,  but  it  is  human  life  and  man 
working  out  his  problem  of  existence  that  interest  him  specially, 
as  in  Jean  Servien.  One  of  the  most  charming  and  perfect  pro* 
ductions  in  French  literature  is  le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  in 
which  the  author  depicts  an  old  scholar  and  his  deep  interest  in 
an  orphan  girl  whose  mother  he  had  once  loved.  He  carries  the 
child  off  from  a  boarding-school  where  she  was  unhappy  and 
marries  her  to  an  irreproachable  young  man.  But  the  series  of 
political  novels  are  not  so  characteristic  of  his  best  vein,  as  they 
discuss  problems  of  which  the  interest  has  passed,  and  as  the 
roman  a  these  is  not  the  medium  in  which  France  can  use  his 
power  to  advantage. 

In  criticism,  France  does  not  apply  any  accepted  standard  to 
the  work  he  may  have  under  consideration ;  he  simply  gives  his 
impression  received  as  he  reads,  and  he  does  not  guarantee  that 
this  impression  will  not  change  to-morrow.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  he  came  to  an  issue  with  Brunetiere,  the  great  con- 
servative representative  of  classic  tradition.  The  quality  which 
France  has  always  seemed  to  do  without  easily  is  a  certain 
earnestness  which  is  inevitable  when  an  author  becomes  absorbed 
in  his  subject  and  speaks  from  heartfelt  conviction.  France  is 
indulgent,  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others,  skeptical,  in- 
different, never  absorbed.  He  has  been  influenced  strongly  by 
Renan's  tone  of^mind,  but  he  is  no  convert  to  Renan's  favorite 
study.  Up  to  recent  times  he  has  professed  a  distrust  of  history, 
for,  says  he,  the  historian  is  guided  always  by  his  personal  feeling, 
and  being  incapable  of  deciding  without  prejudice,  he  is  likely 
to  be  deceived  in  his  conclusions.  France  relies  on  his  intuition, 
which  is  exquisite,  in  all  questions  of  taste  and  morality. 

What,  then,  would  you  imagine  history  to  become  in  the 
hands  of  this  raffini,  this  impressionist,  this  elegant  skeptic? 
Nothing  serious,  in  all  probability.  His  work  will  be  a  result  of 
curiosity  in  which  the  author  will  take  interest  and  amusement 
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He  will  treat  the  religious  phase  of  his  subject  with  good- 
humored  tolerance  and  some  ridicule.  He  will  proceed  through 
his  subject  in  an  easy  fashion,  finding  as  much  charm  in  the  de- 
tail as  in  the  whole,  which  in  a  measure  will  cause  his  result  to 
lose  its  proportions.  This  is  just  what  has  happened  with  his 
volumes  on  Joan  of  Arc.  The  author's  lack  of  depth  or  earnest- 
ness of  feeling  has  caused  him,  quite  unconsciously  I  believe,  to 
treat  the  ill-fated  maid  with  a  good-natured  indulgence.  He 
tries  to  explain  all  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  material 
things,  and  in  this  way,  fails  to  convey  to  us  an  adequate  sense 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  heroine,  or  the  important  part 
played  by  the  superstition  of  the  day.  The  Saints  who  occupy 
so  lai^e  a  place  in  the  early  life  of  Joan  before  she  left  Domremy 
are  treated  with  mock  respect,  and  Saint  Margaret  and  Saint 
Catherine  become  the  butt  for  the  shafts  of  the  author.  Not 
that  there  is  any  tangible  offense  offered ;  it  is  all  suggested,  as 
where,  to  hide  the  broad  gfr^n,  he  greets  them  with  a  low  bow, 
"  Madame  Saint  Margaret,"  **  Madame  Saint  Catherine."  "  Many 
times  had  Jeanne  seen  Madame  Saint  Marguerite  at  church, 
painted  life  size,  a  holy  water  sprinkler  in  her  hand,  her  feet  on 
a  dragon's  head,  etc.  Madame  Sainte  Catherine  whose  coming 
the  angel  had  announced  to  Jeanne  as  that  of  Madame  Sainte 
Marguerite,  etc.  This  fine  lady  was  no  stranger  to  Jeanne. 
She  had  her  church  at  Maxey,  etc.  My  Lord  Saint  Michael  the 
archangel  did  not  forget  his  promise.  The  ladies  Saint  Cathe- 
rine and  Saint  Marg-ret  came  as  he  had  said,  etc.  When  she 
saw  them  appear,  in  a  ray  of  light,  coming  down  from  heaven, 
shining  and  clad  like  queens,  with  gold  crowns  on  their  heads, 
wearing  rich  and  precious  jewek,  the  village  maiden  crossed 
herself  devoutly,  and  curtsied  low.  And  because  they  were 
ladies  of  good  breeding  they  returned  her  salutation."  It  might 
be  urged  that  this  was  an  effort  to  suggest  the  naive  temper  of 
the  period  but  the  result  belittles  the  subject  matter.  Such 
examples  may  be  found  constantly  throughout  the  book.  As  a 
consequence,  the  role  of  Joan  Is  so  reduced  as  to  make  her 
appear  as  a  simpleton,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party,  directed  by  a  clever,  scheming  priest  This  is  evidently 
the  author's  conviction,  though  he  does  not  say  who  this  priest 
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is.  Such  a  proposition  is  startling,  to  say  the  least,  and  has 
already  provoked  a  stout  and  well-founded  protest  from  the  pen 
of  Andrew  Lang  {Scottish  Historical  Review^  1908,  p.  411). 

The  delight  which  France  takes  in  all  matters  of  curious 
interest  leads  him  at  times  to  spend  excessive  space  on  topics 
which  are  kindred,  to  be  sure,  but  which  distract  and  tire  the 
attention ;  for  example,  in  the  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  Gelu, 
or  of  Gerson,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  passages  where  his 
pen  wanders  unrestrained  by  other  considerations  than  those  of 
a  leisurely  literary  artist 

If  you  approach  the  book  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  succinct, 
accurate  account  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  greatest  of 
French  heroines,  you  will  be  disappointed ;  but  no  one  familiar 
with  France's  tone  of  mind  and  previous  work  could  have  been 
very  sanguine  of  such  a  discovery.  What  you  will  find,  however, 
are  beautiful  sympathetic  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  for 
France  visited  all  of  the  localities  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  his  story,  as  in  the  charming  pictures  of  the  fields  of 
Champagne  and  the  country  around  Domremy;  Joan  in  the 
garden  when  her  voices  first  speak  to  her ;  wonderful  dramatic 
presentations  of  scene  and  incident,  as  in  the  capture  of  the 
fort  des  Tourelles  at  Orleans,  or  in  the  attack  on  Paris ;  dignified 
and  pathetic  revelations  in  the  life  of  Joan  as  in  the  consecration 
of  King  Charles  VII  at  Rheims,  or  in  the  account  of  the  final 
trial  and  death  of  the  Maid.  The  most  delicate  charm  of  the 
work  is  the  delicious  point  of  view  of  the  writer, — his  underlying 
humor,  his  tolerant  easy  philosophy  of  life, — which  pervades  the 
whole  production  from  cover  to  cover. 

Read  it !  but  not  as  a  historical  presentation  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  unfortunate  Joan  of  Arc.  Read  it  as  a  detatched 
work  of  art,  as  another  exponent  of  the  tone  and  touch  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  characteristic  French  minds  of  the 
present  time,  to  be  kept  on  the  shelf  with  ThatSy  la  Rdtisserie 
de  la  Reine  PidauquCy  and  le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard, 

Phiup  Ogden. 
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L' Evolution  de  L' Arbitrage  International.    Par  Thomas  Willing 
Balch.    Philadelphia:  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott    1908. 

This  monograph,  which  appeared  in  1908  in  the  Revue  de 
Droit  International  et  de  Legislation  Comparie  at  Brussels,  has  a 
special  interest  in  its  exposition  of  a  plan  for  a  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion made  known  by  Emeric  Cruce  in  1623.  This  Court  was  to 
have  been  located  permanently  in  Venice,  and  was  to  have  had 
a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  now  in  course  of  acquisition  by  the 
Hague  Tribunal  The  fact  that  Cruce,  who  lived  at  the  same 
period  as  did  Grolius,  had  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  peace  which  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  practice  of 
his  times  is  certainly  worthy  of  record. 

Mr.  Batch  also  sketches  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  and  to  that  Geneva  award  which  settled 
what  is  known  as  the  Alabama  question,  and  practically  erected 
a  new  rule  in  international  law.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  arbitration  was  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  tribunal 
was  composed  of  persons  presumed  to  be  publicists  instead  of 
rulers  of  states.  He  very  properly  places  on  record  the 
services  of  Thomas  Balch,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  securing 
the  arbitration  and  in  making  certain  that  there  should  be  a 
true  court 

In  closing  he  calls  attention  to  many  varieties  of  international 
controversies  which  would  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  arbi- 
tration, but  which  must  be  settled  by  negotiation  or  by  war. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  generalization  with  which  the 
monograph  opens,  wars  have  been  the  principal  occupation  of 
mankind  since  the  commencement  of  written  history,  and  these 
wars  have  been  caused  by  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  or 
rulers  of  one  state  to  acquire  some  portion  of  the  possessions 
of  another  state.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  that,  because  his- 
torians have  given  more  attention  to  war  than  to  periods  of  peace, 
mankind  has  been  generally  engaged  in  fighting.  It  may 
also  be  fairly  questioned  whether  anger  at  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong  or  insult  has  not  been  and  is  not  still  a  more  potent  cause 
of  war  than  any  economic  consideration- 
National  self-control  may  help  peaceful  settlements  of  con- 
troversies  between   states,  just  as  individual   self-control  may 
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end  what  is  left  of  private  war ;  but  as  states  are  made  up  of 
individuals,  their  public  conduct  is  not  likely  to  be  on  a  higher 
ethical  plan  than  is  the  private  conduct  of  the  majority  of  their 
citizens.  C.  W.  Turner. 


Modern  English:  Its  Growth  and  Present  Use.    By  George  Philip 
Krapp.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1909. 

The  volume  on  Modern  English,  by  Professor  George  Philip 
Krapp,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  language  by  one  of  the  younger  generation 
of  American  scholars.  In  general  plan,  the  work  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a  position  midway  between  Lounsbury  and  Emerson, 
with  some  of  the  excellent  features  familiar  in  the  more  recent 
works  by  Bradley  and  by  Greenough  and  Kittredge.  But  Dr. 
Krapp  has  struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself,* in  the  content  of 
his  volume,  and  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme.  We 
must  say  that  his  point  of  view  is  one  that  has  long  seemed  to 
us  the  sensible  and  the  scholarly  one ;  though  the  authority  of 
a  ripe  scholar  is  needed  to  maintain  it  Dr.  Krapp  is  bold 
enough  to  assert  that,  upon  questions  of  "good  English," — 
that  more  or  less  veiled  divinity  of  the  older  rhetoricians  and 
grammarians, — as  well  as  upon  many  points  of  linguistic  history, 
it  is  not  wise  to  be  dogmatic.  Certain  facts  of  philology  or  of 
phonetics  are  facts,  and  may  be  accurately  determined  and 
rigidly  stated.  But  standards  of  usage  have  shifted,  are  shifting, 
and  will  continue  to  shift ;  moreover,  even  for  the  living  speech, 
it  is  more  than  embarrassing,  it  is  impossible,  to  determine  what 
is  the  absolutely  correct  The  broad  and,  we  should  say,  the 
scholarly,  view  taken  by  Dr.  Krapp  throughout  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  passage  from  the  close  of  his  chapter  on 
"English  Grammar**  (page  323):  "Book  g^rammar  is  inadequate 
as  a  guide ;  it  is  even  at  times  false  and  misleading.  The  best 
g^rammar  ever  written  is  only  a  skeleton  of  the  speech  of  some 
past  period.  To  set  book  g^rammar  up  as  the  test  and  the 
source  of  authority  in  language  inevitably  leads  to  a  stiff,  arti- 
ficial, and  unexpressive  use  of  language.  The  real  guide  to 
good  grammar,  to  good  English  in  all  respects,  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  living  speech.'*  And  as  a  further  illustration,  we  may 
refer  to  the  suspended  judgment  as  to  the  use  of  like  as  a  con- 
junction (page  320),  or  to  the  amusing  passage  revealing  the 
conflict  of  the  dictionaries  over  the  pronunciation  of  patron  and 
matron  and  their  derivatives  (page  164). 

While  this  attitude  toward  dogmatism  seems  the  sane  attitude, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  ill-prepared 
teacher.  Dr.  Krapp's  book  might  lead  to  a  dangerous  unsettling 
of  opinions ;  and  we  fear  that,  except  in  skilful  hands,  the  book 
might  prove  confusing  to  the  pupiL 

There  occur  a  few  obvious  misprints  and  errors,  but  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  catalogue  these,  since  they  are  in  no  case  vital. 
But  we  find  a  graver  fault  in  the  occasional  obscurity  or  awk- 
wardness of  style.  Among  the  excellences  of  the  book,  we 
should  note  the  brief  but  lucid  treatment  of  phonetics  in  the 
chapter  on  "English  Sounds,"  which  should  prove  of  g^eat  use 
to  the  pupil  in  the  correct  understanding  of  linguistic  changes ; 
and  the  richness  and  aptness  of  illustrative  quotations  in  all 
parts  of  the  book.  On  the  whole,  though  it  is  perhaps  some- 
what too  eclectic,  we  know  of  no  book  that  will  give  a  clearer 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  language.  Pierce  Butler. 


Christian  Ideas  and  Ideals.  An  Outline  of  Christian  Ethical  Theory. 
By  R.  L.  Ottlcy,  Canon  of  Christ  Church ;  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  and  Hon.  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1909. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Ottley,  successor  to  the  late  Robert  Campbell 
Moberly  in  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology  at 
Oxford,  has  been  widely  known  as  a  scholarly  theologian  since 
the  publication  of  his  work  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation^ and  especially  since  his  Bampton  lectures  on  "As- 
pects of  the  Old  Testament"  In  the  work  now  before  us  he 
appears  as  not  merely  a  'closet'  theologian  or  philosopher,  but  as 
one  who  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  social  questions  and  problems 
of  the  present  day.  In  view  of  his  treatment  of  these  problems. 
Dr.  Ottley  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  a  Christian  Socialist ;  a  type 
of  thinker  that  one  is  not  apt  to  associate  with  venerable  and  con- 
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scrvative  Oxford  For  example,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  charac- 
terize the  distribution  of  goods  in  the  immediate  social  situation 
as  "anomalous  and  fundamentally  unjust"  He  is  impressed  by 
those  "social  conditions"  and  "private  prejudices  which  make  a 
revival  of  Christian  ethical  teaching"  at  the  present  moment 
"timely  and  expedient"  "The  primary  need  of  the  modem 
world  is  a  revival  or  recovery  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
God,  and  the  foremost  aim  of  the  Christian  teacher  is  (in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Channing)  *to  give  vitality  to  the  thought  of 
God  in  the  human  mind ;  to  make  His  presence  felt ;  to  make 
Him  a  reality,  and  the  most  powerful  reality  to  the  souL' .... 
And  just  as  the  thought  of  God — of  His  kingdom,  His  revealed 
purpose,  His  will  for  man — must,  when  duly  realized,  act  as  a 
restraining  and  inspiring  force  in  human  society,  so  the  social 
consequences  which  have  flowed  from  the  practical  perversion 
or  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  has  led  at  least  one 
representative  of  theoretic  Socialism  [Karl  Marx]  to  cry,  'The 
idea  of  God  must  be  destroyed ;  it  is  the  key-note  of  a  per- 
verted system*"  (page  28). 

The  presupposition  and  postulate  of  Dr.  Ottley's  whole  dis- 
cussion of  "Christian  Ideas  and  Ideals"  is  that  Christianity  is 
in  its  essence  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  life.  It  is  life  which 
is  the  characteristic  gift  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  head  of  the 
first  chapter  stands  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  DuBose: 
"It  is  the  differentia  of  man  to  know  life^  to  enter  into  its 
meaning,  to  perceive  its  truth,  to  appropriate  its  beauty  or 
nobility,  to  be  doer  as  well  as  enjoyer  of  its  good.  To  know 
life  is  the  condition  of  true  living  it"  We  may  add  that  in  a 
dozen  places  in  the  present  volume  Dr.  DuBose  is  either  quoted 
or  referred  to ;  no  slight  tribute  to  the  scholar  and  thinker  to 
whom,  as  Bishop  Gore  says,  it  has  been  Sewanee's  privilege  to 
aflbrd  a  place  to  meditate  and  think. 

Dr.  Ottley  does  not  believe  that  the  Church  as  such  ought  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  discussion  and  treatment  of  the  problems 
which  arise  from  the  social  conditions  of  the  present  time.  "The 
task  of  the  Church  ....  necessarily  includes  the  endeavour  to 
grapple  with  the  material  evils  which  destroy  or  thwart  spiritual 
and  moral  growth ;  such  evils  as  flow  from  lack  of  house-room. 
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the  decay  of  home-life,  intemperance,  dishonesty  in  trade, 
sweated  industries,  excessive  labour,  etc."  (page  29).  At  the 
same  time,  he  points  out  ''the  fundamental  fallacy  of  much 
popular  Socialism :  a  naive  belief  in  the  possibility  of  social 
regeneration  by  external  agencies — what  Carlyle  calls  'faith  in 
mechanism.'"  Yet  "in  spite  of  the  admittedly  socialistic 
tendency  of  recent  legislation,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  dis- 
quieting recrudescence  of  individualism.  'This  reveals  itself,' 
writes  Bishop  Westcott,  '  in  social  life  by  the  pursuit  of  personal 
pleasure ;  in  commercial  life  by  the  admission  of  the  principle 
of  unlimited  competition ;  in  our  theories  of  life  by  the  accep- 
tance of  material  standards  of  prosperity  and  progress.*  Theo- 
retically, indeed,  we  have  advanced  beyond  this  point  The  old 
political  economy  was  based  on  the  supposed  analogy  between  the 
cosmic  process  and  the  development  of  human  society;  its 
characteristic  doctrines  were  those  of  laissez  faire^  self-assertion, 
unlimited  competition,  freedom  from  restriction  both  in  the 
acquisition  and  in  the  employment  of  wealth.  Recent  econo- 
mists have,  as  a  rule,  traversed  this  tendency.  They  have 
emphasized  the  limitations  of  personal  rights  by  the  claims  of 
the  community.  Their  method  of  inquiry  leads  them  to  super- 
sede abstract  economic  theories  by  a  study  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions under  which  human  beings  live,  work,  and  either  acquire 
wealth  or  contribute  to  its  accumulation.  They  regard  all  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  transactions  as  personal  and  moral  rather 
than  exclusively  'economic'  From  this  point  of  view  society 
is  not  a  mob  of  competing  units,  but  a  community  of  persons 
linked  each  to  other  by  ties  of  brotherhood,  and  laying  each 
other  under  mutual  obligations  .... 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  conception  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
men  in  the  modem  state  corresponds  to  a  deeper  and  more 
scientific  conception  of  personality  than  that  which  underlay 
the  older  political  economy.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we 
seem  to  be  confronted  by  a  practical  denial  of  the  principles 
which  have  recently  changed  the  tone  and  drift  of  economic 
speculation.  Individualism  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  'atomistic' 
selfishness,  is  threatening  the  best  interests  of  civilization.  It 
tends  in  particular  to  undermine  the  security  of  such  funda- 
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mental  institutions  as  those  of  marriage  and  family  life.  It  is 
apt  to  ignore  all  the  moral  questions  involved  in  the  acquisition, 
use  and  distribution  of  wealth.  It  resents  the  claim  of  the 
State  to  regulate  the  'traditional*  right  of  property.  The 
personal  interests  of  the  individual  are  supposed  to  outweigh  the 
claims  of  the  community.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  widespread  con- 
fusion of  thought  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  'liberty.'  'Free- 
dom '  is  popularly  understood  to  mean  an  unrestrained  license 
to  do  what  one  pleases  with  one*s  own.  And,  as  usual,,  con- 
fusion of  thought  leads  ultimately  to  determination  of  motive 
and  character.  The  sense  of  social  responsibility  fades  away. 
The  consistent  individualist  is  content  to  use  the  toil  and  service 
of  others  without  adequate  return,  and  without  any  feeling  for 
their  needs  and  claims.  Where  this  temper  is  prevalent,  there 
are  ominous  signs  of  the  revival  of  the  characteristic  vices  of 
heathendom.  The  reckless  pursuit  of  wealth  or  pleasure,  for 
example,  tends  to  foster  that  implacable  and  pitiless  temper 
without  natural  affection,  which  was  the  mark  of  average  pre- 
Christian  society'*  (pp.  32-34).  Again:  "The  unfettered  in- 
dividualism of  the  few  has  practically  resulted  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  many'*  (p.  262).  *'The  idea  of  private  ownership  and 
of  the  'rights'  of  property,*'  continues  Dr.  Ottley,  "has  been 
mischievously  exaggerated,  with  the  result  that  the  general 
welfare  has  been  regarded  as  the  one  sufficient  aim  of  human 
effort;  the  practical  consequence  of  which  has  been  a  fearful 
misdirection  of  energy,  a  great  impoverishment  of  character, 
and  an  immeasurable  waste  of  human  life.  And  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  well-being  of  nations  than  the  'State- blindness'  which 
habitually  subordinates  the  interests  of  the  community  to  the 
private  acquisition  of  wealth,  has  been  the  'God-blindness' 
which  regards  commercial  transactions  as  lying  outside  the 
control  of  religion ;  which  treats  human  nature  as  a  mere 
means ;  which,  in  the  abounding  pursuit  of  material  wealth,  has 
lost  the  sense  of  accountability  to  a  living  God'' 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  "there  must  be  a  certain 
measure  of  freedom  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  property,** 
the  author  maintains  (p.  271)  that  "normally  property  has  its 
origin  in  labour.     Under  the  complex  conditions  of  modern  in- 
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dustry,  wealth  is  (it  has  been  truly  said)  'the-  product  of  the 
whole  society  exclusive  of  the  idlers.*  It  implies  the  coopera- 
tion of  innumerable  agencies,  making  possible  manufacture, 
exchange  and  output  Accordingly,  since  property  is  in  a 
sense  created  by  the  community,  it  is  indefensible,  except  on 
the  condition  that  it  renders  service  to  the  community,  and  the 
holder  of  it  is  under  obligation  to  take  a  proportionate  part  in 
the  tasks  laid  upon  society/*  In  this  connection  there  is  a 
significant  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mediaeval  canonists 
that  labor  is  '*the  sole  [human]  cause  of  wealth,  and  also  .  .  . 
the  only  just  claim  to  the  possession  of  wealth.  .  .  Other  classes 
{^'  g'  gentry  or  clergy)  were  regarded  as  debtors  to  the  labourer, 
and  only  deserved  their  higher  honour  or  larger  wealth  in  so  far 
as  they  performed  duties  which  involved  greater  labour  and 
peril ;  e,  g.  the  duties  of  government" 

"Speaking  broadly,  therefore,"  says  Dr.  Ottley,  "the  method 
of  social  justice  is  cooperation  rather  than  competition ;  it  would 
supersede  the  instinct  of  private  gain-getting  by  that  of  service. 
Thus  the  sense  of  social  duty  will  naturally  discourage  the  in- 
ordinate accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  development  of  luxury 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  promotes  personal  efficiency.  It 
will  create  a  Christian  conscience  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
personal  expenditure  and  monetary  investments.  It  will 
prompt  the  purchas'er  to  take  careful  account  not  merely  of  the 
cheapness  of  goods  supplied  to  him,  but  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced  or  conveyed.  It  will  restrain  the  in- 
vester  from  taking  shares  in  any  business  or  enterprise  without 
due  regard  to  its  nature,  its  object,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted.  It  will  keep  alive  in  each  share-holder  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  capital  is  administered, 
the  conditions  under  which  employes  work,  the  amount  of  their 
earnings  and  all  other  matters  which  affect  their  physical  and 
moral  well-being.  Indeed,  all  questions  of  fair  wages,  legfiti- 
mate  profits,  just  prices,  etc.,  fall  under  the  regulative  principle 
of  social  justice"  (pp.  267,  268). 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  portions  of  Dr.  Ottley's 
book  which  deal  with  social  problems.  From  the  above  quo- 
tations it  will  be  apparent  that  the  author  knows  how  to  speak 
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in  a  fresh  and  vital  way  to  the  questions  which  are  claiming  so 
much  earnest  and  anxious  thought,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  present  moment  But  the  scope  of  the 
work  is  much  broader  than  might  appear  from  the  passages  we 
have  cited ;  being  in  fact,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  Christian  ethics.  There  are  many  topics  treated 
which  cannot  even  be  indicated  within  the  compass  of  a  brief 
review.  We  have  called  attention  to  those  passages  which  seem 
to  be  of  peculiar  and  pressing  significance,  in  the  hope  that 
some  may  be  moved  to  read  for  themselves  a  volume  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  has  a  distinct  message  for  the  needs  of  the 
present  time.  Wm.  S.  Bishop. 


A  Southerner  in  Europe.  Being  chiefly  some  old  world  lessons  for  new 
world  needs  as  set  forth  in  fourteen  letters  of  foreign  travel.  By  Clarence 
H.  Poe.    Raleigh,  N.  C:  Mutual  Publishing  Co.    Second  edition.    1909. 

These  letters,  written  from  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  furnish  brief  but  clear  sketches  of  European 
life,  customs,  forms  of  government, — national  and  municipal, — 
and  methods  of  agriculture.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  com- 
pare conditions  of  life  in  the  South  with  conditions  in  Europe 
and  to  deduce  helpful  principles  applicable  to  our  present  needs. 
Though  the  comparison  discloses  in  our  Southern  farm  life  a 
lower  standard  of  living  and  a  lamentable  waste  of  natural 
resources,  the  writer  maintains  always  an  optimistic  spirit,  and  in 
his  final  chapter  on  "  How  the  South  May  Win  Leadership," 
depicts  in  glowing  colors  the  South's  opportunity  for  growth  in 
agriculture  (as  the  only  foundation  on  which  we  can  build)  and 
then  in  education,  poetry,  and  art  The  two  greatest  lessons 
Europe  teaches  us  are,  in  his  opinion,  "(i)  To  care  for  our  re- 
sources as  Europe  cares  for  hers,  and  (2)  to  educate  our  people 
as  well  as  Grermany  educates  hers."  But  the  writer  is  alive  also 
to  the  beauty,  art,  and  poetry  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  book  is  full  of  keen, 
original  observations  of  men  and  manners,  and  is  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  freshness,  spontaneity,  and  fair-mindedness. 
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STYLE  AND  LITERATURE 

William  Watson,  the  poet,  has  said  very  happily  that  ''style 
is  the  g^eat  antiseptic  in  literature" — that  only  by  virtue  of  its 
style  can  literature  endure.  But  may  one  not  go  further  and 
say  that  style  is  the  very  condition  of  literature,  that  literature 
without  style  is  not  literature  at  all,  that  the  phrase  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  ?  Is  it  not  precisely  in  style  that  we  find  that 
which  distinguishes  literature  from  what  is  not  literature  ? 

A  famous  definition  of  style  is  that  by  Swift.  "Proper  words 
in  proper  places,"  says  Swift,  "make  the  true  definition  of 
style."  This  is  utterly  unsatisfying.  To  tell  a  man  to  put 
proper  words  in  the  proper  places  is  just  about  as  valuable  a 
precept  as  to  tell  him  to  distribute  his  ink  properly  over 
the  paper,  or  to  tell  the  maker  of  a  steam-engine  to  com- 
bine metals  of  the  proper  shape  in  the  proper  way.  Swift's 
definition  is  utterly  sterile  and  impotent  to  quicken  thought 
into  any  fruitful  life.  Far  otherwise  with  the  renowned  maxim 
of  Buiibn:  "Le  style  est  de  Thomme  meme,"  "The  style 
comes  from  the  man  himself,"  not,  as  it  is  universally  mis- 
quoted: "Le  style  est  Thomme  meme,"  "The  style  is  the 
man  himself"  Unlike  Swift's  definition,  this  saying  makes  for 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  if  one  can  succeed  in  exposing  fully 
to  view  what  is  wrapped  up  in  this  capital  maxim  of  Buiibn,  we 
shall  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  true 
significance  of  style.  But  before  proceeding  to  details  it  is  well 
to  remove  a  possible  misapprehension  of  the  definition  and  to 
answer  a  probable  objection  that  may  be  urged, 
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The  possibility  of  misapprehension  is  mainly  due  to  the  gen- 
eral misquotation  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  though  it  is  also 
due  to  a  very  common  loose  usage  of  the  word  style.  If 
BufTon  had  said,  style  is  the  man  himself,  he  might  very  na- 
turally have  been  understood  to  mean  that  whenever  a  man  re- 
veab  in  words  the  kind  of  man  he  really  is,  then  he  has  spoken 
or  written  style.  And  that  is  just  the  understanding  that  would 
be  countenanced  by  the  common  loose  usage  of  the  word,  for 
we  commonly  say  that  a  man's  style  is  his  way  of  expressing 
himself.  If  we  were  to  alter  this  by  stressing  the  last  word,  and 
say,  a  man's  style  is  his  way  of  expressing  himself,  then  we 
should  have  the  wrong  interpretation  of  Buffon's  maxim,  which 
I  am,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  trying  to  guard  against  And  a 
wrong  interpretation  it  is,  for  style  is  no  more  a  man's  way  of 
expressing  himself  than  manners  are  a  man's  way  of  behaving 
himself  It  is  true  that  the  word  manners  is  also  used  thus 
loosely.  Thus  we  might,  speaking  loosely,  say  that  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Senator  Tillman,  and  Fuzzy  Wuzzy  all  had  man- 
ners ;  that  is  to  say,  each  has  a  pretty  well-defined  way  of  be- 
having himself.  But  we  all  realize  that,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  Fuzzy  Wuzzy  has  no  manners.  And  in  the  same 
way  I  should  deny  that  a  freshman's  composition,  even  though 
it  revealed  pretty  faithfully  the  freshman  behind  it,  had  style. 
Let  me  insist,  therefore,  on  the  true  reading  of  Buffon's  maxim : 
the  style  comes /n^w  the  man  himself  That  does  not  mean 
that  a  man's  revelation  of  himself  in  spoken  or  written  words  is 
in  itself  style,  but  that  such  a  revelation  is  a  requisite  of  style. 
Whether  the  product  is  style  or  not  depends,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  on  the  quality  of  the  self  that  is  revealed  and  the 
ability  of  the  writer  to  reveal  that  self  in  an  adequate  way. 

Now  that  I  have  removed,  as  I  hope,  any  misunderstanding 
of  our  fundamental  maxim,  I  wish  to  clear  the  ground  further 
by  stating  and  replying  to  an  objection  which  is  sure  to  rise 
in  any  mind  that  reflects  a  little  on  what  that  maxim  signifies. 
On  such  reflection  the  question  will  almost  certainly  rise,  Does 
style  always  come  from  the  man  himself?  Is  it  not  frequently 
tH^  very  cunning  of  style  to  conceal  the  man's  real  self?  What 
of  Tajleyrand  and  his  paradox  that  "language  is  the  art  of  con- 
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cealing  thought?"  And,  even  if  there  is  no  purpose  of  dis- 
simulation, but  on  the  contrary  the  utmost  effort  to  put  one- 
self into  what  one  writes,  does  not  Tennyson  tell  us  that 

Words,  like  Nature,  half-reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within? 

Now,  as  regards  Tennyson's  beautiful  words,  I  cannot  reply 
to  them  for  the  simple  reason  that,  though  I  have  hitherto  im- 
agined they  contained  a  deep  meaning,  I  find  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination that  they  mean  to  me  absolutely  nothing.  I  can  see 
that  words  may  only  half  reveal  the  soul  within,  but  that  they 
half  conceal  it,  except  in  the  sense  that  they  only  half  reveal  it, 
I  do  not  see.  In  the  case  of  deliberate  dissimulation,  or  sup- 
pression, however,  I  deny  that  artistic  language  used  for  that 
end  conceals  the  personality  of  the  artist  On  the  contrary,  it 
reveals  his  personality.  It  may  indeed  admirably  conceal  his 
personal  opinion  or  his  personal  intention,  but  just  so  far  as  the 
Ismguage  has  style  it  exhibits  his  personality.  It  exhibits  the 
individual  quality  of  his  mind,  and  what  is  the  individual  quality 
of  his  mind  but  his  personality?  The  case  of  Shakespeare  is 
one  in  point  Critics  are  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that  of  the 
personal  opinions  of  Shakespeare  we  know  almost  nothing. 
His  reserve  is  as  mighty  as  his  art  But  of  the  quality  of 
Shakespeare's  mind  we  are  in  a  position  to  form  a  very  definite 
judgment  If  this  be  granted,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
accept  BufTon's  maxim  and  to  see  it  with  this  additional  light : 
when  he  says  that  "style  comes  from  the  man  himself,"  he 
does  not  mean  that  the  man  reveals  in  his  style  his  entire  self, 
but  that  the  style  reveals  some  essential  quality  of  himself. 
Perhaps  the  more  accurate  translation  of  the  sentence  would  be : 
"The  style  of  the  man  himself" 

And  now  this  much  seems  clear  as  to  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  language  that  can  be  called  style :  that  it  must 
reveal  in  some  way  the  personality  of  the  writer,  and  that  the 
personality  thus  revealed  must  be  of  a  certain  specific  worth. 
If  a  writer  would  have  style  he  must  have  a  personal  something 
worth  revealing  and  he  must  compel  language  to  reveal  it 
Now  this  means  more  than  it  might  seem  to  mean.  I  get 
from  it  four  important  propositions : 
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1.  The  writer  must  have  a  sure  recognition  of  what  in  his  per- 
sonal inner  experience  has  real  value. 

2.  He  must  throughout  the  process  of  composition  preserve 
this  personal  something  in  its  integrity. 

3.  He  must  make  himself  an  expert  in  the  use  of  language. 

4.  He  must  be  steeled  to  resist  the  temptations  to  which  an 
expert  in  language  is  exposed. 

"Any  tran^ession  of,  or  want  of  conformity  to"  these  four 
laws  is  stylistic  sin.  And  I  may  add  that  any  writer  who  sa)^ 
that  he  is  without  stylistic  sin  deceiveth  himself  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him«  Like  other  standards  of  righteousness,  this  standard 
of  style  can  be  approximated  only. 

I.  The  writer  must  have  a  sure  recognition  of  what  in  his 
inner  personal  experience  has  a  real  value.  I  wish  I  had  a  neat 
word  for  inner  personal  experience,  but  I  cannot  find  one. 
I  mean  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  free  play  of  all  a  person's  capacities.  And  what  is  most 
important  for  our  purpose  here  is  to  distinguish  this  state  of 
consciousness  from  a  self-compelled  state  of  consciousness — 
the  state  of  mind  when  we  surrender  ourselves  from  the 
state  of  mind  when  we  discipline  ourselves.  The  distinction 
is  of  first  importance,  for  just  as  an  absolute  self-surrender 
is  required  to  receive  the  free  grace  of  God,  so  is  an  absolute 
self-surrender  required  to  secure  that  deeply  personal  con- 
sciousness which  is  the  initial  impulse  of  any  truly  literary 
work.  This  self-surrender — to  outward  impressions  and  to 
the  visitations  from  the  deeps  within — is  the  very  condi- 
tion of  maintaining  one's  personality.  **To  be  yourself  said 
a  quaint  philosopher,  "you  must  let  yourself  be."  That  is,  you 
must  not  restrict  yourself,  must  not  tamper  with  yourself 
Here  we  have  the  essential  difference  between  literature  and 
science.  Just  as  the  initial  condition  of  literature  is  self- 
surrender,  the  initial  condition  of  science  is  self-restriction. 
A  science  must  needs  deal  with  a  state  of  consciousness 
forced  into  limits;  literature  with  a  state  of  consciousness 
left  in  its  integrity.  Science  generalizes:  literature  indi- 
vidualizes. Science  is  impersonal:  literature,  personal  The 
essential  difference  between  faith  and  reason  is  the  same.     Apply 
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the  scientific  method  to  Christianity  and  you  narrow  the  force 
of  its  appeal.  Give  a  course  in  Christian  evidence  to  a  young 
man  who  really  knows  how  to  think  scientifically  and  you  help 
to  make  him  a  skeptic.  And  that  is  not  the  fault  of  Christianity. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  method  of  Christian  evidences  in  the 
Gospels.  A  man  becomes  a  Christian  only  by  an  inner  personal 
experience. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  said,  I  may  recall  how  no- 
torious it  is  that  almost  all  great  literary  men  have  been 
in  their  youth  impatient  of  the  intellectual  discipline  of  the 
schools.  Among  this  guild  of  men  college  degrees  are  very 
scarce.  Now  I  take  this  to  mean  simply  that,  recognizing 
the  value  of  what  they  found  in  themselves,  they  instinc- 
tively refused  to  let  it  be  tampered  with.  They  were  com- 
pelled by  their  natures  to  keep  their  personalities  intact  Not 
that  they  had  no  discipline.  Without  discipline  they  would 
never  have  become  gpreat  artists.  But  their  discipline  was  self- 
imposed  by  their  necessity  of  getting  themselves  into  words. 
To  master  the  language  they  wrote  in,  years  of  arduous  discipline 
were  necessary.  Louis  Stevenson's  charming  essay  called  "An 
Apology  for  Idlers''  contains  the  best  justification  I  know  of  the 
refusal  of  a  young  man  to  put  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the 
routine  of  the  schools.  He  was  himself  an  incorrigrible  idler  in 
his  Edinburgh  days,  and  he  never  regretted  it  For  him  idling 
was  a  virtue.  I  suppose  that  most  college  students  would  be 
very  ready  to  put  into  practice  what  I  seem  to  advise.  By  all 
means.  If  you  have  a  sure  recognition  of  the  high  value  of 
your  inner  personal  experiences,  that  is  if  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
a  literary  genius,  never  mind  your  mathematics,  but  devote 
yourself,  like  Stevenson,  to  English  composition. 

For  my  first  proposition  as  to  the  requisites  of  style  is  that 
the  writer  must  have  a  sure  recognition  of  what  in  his  personal 
inner  experience  has  real  value.  I  have  excluded  all  scientific 
thought  as  not  being  really  personal.  Perhaps  I  should  add, 
however,  there  may  be  along  with  scientific  thought  an  emotion 
that  is  personal  But  unless  this  personal  element  is  present  in 
the  language  in  which  the  scientific  thought  is  couched,  there 
will  be  no  style.     For  example,  I  suppose  it  is  likely  enough  that 
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when  it  flashed  upon  Herbert  Spencer  that  evolution  is  "an  in- 
tegration of  matter  and  a  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion, 
during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity"  (words  that 
would  make  Quintillian  stare  and  gasp),  he  felt  a  gust  of  what  is 
called  "cosmic  emotion."  But  in  this  definition,  which  is 
doubtless  the  ideal  of  scientific  language,  the  personal  emotion 
is  pretty  well  evaporated.  Style,  I  take  it,  is  in  science  a  great 
vice. 

But  there  may  be  experience  which  is  genuinely  personal  and 
which  yet  has  no  value  as  an  initial  impulse  toward  literature. 
The  writer  must  know  how  to  reject  such  experience  as  material 
to  develop.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  naturally  runs  any 
great  risk  here.  An  inner  personal  experience  of  real  worth 
brings  with  it  as  ample  guarantee  a  feeling  of  exquisite  joy. 
But  a  man  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  writing,  or  who  has  to 
write,  is  apt  to  acquire  too  great  a  respect  for  himself  and  to  take 
everything  in  himself  too  seriously. 

This  was  just  the  trouble  with  Wordsworth.  The  verses 
of  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  have  style;  but  those  of 
"Old  Daddy  Wordsworth"  (as  Fitzgerald  affectionately  terms 
him)  are  such  that  they  had  better  never  have  been  written. 
Wordsworth  lost  at  times  his  ability  to  recognize  values ;  and 
this  in  a  poet  who  was  at  times  supremely  great  is  a  distressing 
example  of  taking  all  one's  thoughts  with  equal  seriousness. 

I  have  said  that  the  warrant  of  the  worth  of  an  inner  personal 
experience  is  to  be  found  in  the  feeling  of  great  joy  that  it 
brings.  That  is  what  is  given  to  the  author  by  the  grace  of  God, 
but  the  gift  in  itself  does  not  make  him  one  of  the  chosen.  We 
all,  I  think,  have  some  moments  of  this  kind,  moments  in  which 
we  feel  within  us,  germs  of  poems,  of  dramas,  of  essays  of  real 
charm.  But  this  does  not  mean,  alas,  that  we  are  of  the  chosen. 
The  literature  in  us  is  of  the  potential,  not  of  the  actual  This 
whole  matter  of  the  initial  conception  and  the  relation  of  this 
conception  to  the  final  product  is  so  admirably  and  charm- 
ingly stated  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  "Autocrat"  that  I  must 
quote  the  passage  in  full : 

"A  lyric  conception — my  friend,  the  poet,  said — hits  me  like 
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a  bullet  in  the  forehead.  I  have  often  had  the  blood  drop  from 
my  cheeks  when  it  struck,  and  felt  that  I  turned  as  white  as 
death.  Then  comes  a  creeping  as  of  centipedes  running  down 
the  spine — then  a  gasp  and  a  gpreat  jump  of  the  heart — then  a 
sudden  flush,  a  beating  in  the  vessels  of  the  head — then  a  long 
sigh — and  the  poem  is  written. 

"  I  said  written,  but  I  did  not  say  copied.  Every  such  poem 
has  a  soul  and  a  body,  and  it  is  the  body  of  it,  or  the  copy,  that 
men  read  and  publishers  pay  for.  The  soul  of  it  is  bom  in  an 
instant  in  the  poet's  soul.  It  comes  to  him  a  thought  tangled  in 
the  meshes  of  a  few  sweet  words — words  that  have  loved  each 
other  from  the  cradle  of  the  language,  but  have  never  beeo 
wedded  until  now.  Whether  it  will  ever  fully  embody  itself 
in  a  bridal  train  of  a  dozen  stanzas  or  not  is  uncertain,  but 
it  exists  potentially  from  the  instant  that  the  poet  turns  pale 
with  it" 

And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  genesis  of  a  lyric  poem,  but 
to  the  genesis  of  any  work  of  true  literature. 

2.  My  second  proposition  is  that  the  writer  must,  throughout 
the  process  of  composition,  preserve  the  personal  something  in 
its  integrity.  Now  it  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  hold  fast  to  what  has  once  been  conceived  in 
the  mind,  but  anyone  with  a  conscience  who  has  attempted  to 
preserve  a  conception  in  its  integrity  throughout  the  process 
of  composition  knows  well  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in 
the  world  to  do.  I  say  anyone  with  a  conscience.  There  arc 
thousands  of  people  who  write  and  talk  from  the  platform  who 
have  no  conscience  whatever,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  read- 
ing and  lecture-going  public  do  not  demand  a  conscience.  They 
are  content  with  a  patchwork  of  platitudes.  But  a  platitude  is 
a  statement  in  which  the  individual  or  personal  element  is 
absent,  and  a  patchwork  is  a  succession  of  statements  in  which 
the  original  single  conception  fails  to  be  steadily  maintained. 
Even  in  science  this  conscientious  holding  fast  to  the  main  idea 
is  an  arduous  task.  But  in  literature  it  is  ten-fold  more  so.  In 
science  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  logical  scheme  for  the  expo- 
sition or  argument,  and  a  constant  regard  for  the  prearranged 
scheme  will  prevent  the  writer  from  going  astray.     This  process 
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is  like  the  construction  of  a  machine  from  a  mechanical  drawing. 
But  literaiy  architecture  is  a  far  more  subtle  thing  than  scientific 
mechanisoL  As  in  any  genuine  architecture^  there  must  be  a 
fundamental  unity  of  conception^  and  this  single  conception 
must  pervade  every  part  "In  literary  as  in  all  other  art,"  says 
Walter  Pater,  "structure  is  all  important  The  writer  must  have 
that  architectural  conception  of  work  which  foresees  the  end  in 
the  beginning  and  never  loses  sight  of  it,  and  in  every  part  is 
conscious  of  all  the  rest,  till  the  last  sentence  does  but,  with  un- 
diminished vigor,  unfold  and  justify  the  first"  For  such  work 
no  rules  are  possible,  though  the  existence  of  many  literary 
patterns  are  of  course  of  great  aid.  There  is,  for  example, 
ready  for  the  artist  who  has  studied  the  short  story,  a  certain 
type  of  structure  which  projects  him  some  distance  along  his 
way.  But  for  all  that,  he  must  devise  his  own  individual  method 
of  development 

The  artist,  then,  must  see  to  it  that  his  original  conception 
never  lapses.  Now  among  the  chief  dangers  that  beset 
his  way  is  the  danger  of  the  lapse  from  the  individual 
into  the  general  It  is  a  peril  of  a  specially  insidious  kind  and 
may  impose  upon  the  artist  in  the  guise  of  pure  truth.  There 
is  no  more  trying  experience  than  to  have  a  deep  per- 
sonal conviction,  which  you  have  been  laboring  to  express, 
translated  for  you  by  some  matter-of-fact  or  narrowly  scientific 
mind  into  the  most  humiliating  platitude.  Style  is  so  and  so,  the 
devotee  of  literature  toils  and  sweats  to  say.  "Do  you  not 
simply  mean,"  coldly  remarks  the  matter-of-fact  gentleman, 
"that  a  writer  must  have  something  to  say,  and  say  it?" 
And  at  first  he  is  almost  cajoled  into  admitting  that  after  all 
that  is  just  what  he  does  mean.  But  no !  By  all  that  is  sacred, 
he  does  not  mean  that  It  would  be  capital  treason  to  admit 
that  he  means  that  He  has  failed  to  convey  well  just  what  he 
does  mean,  because  he  is  no  artist,  but  he  means  something 
which  is  vastly  more  particular,  and  it  is  in  this  particular  some- 
thing that  the  whole  significance  lies. 

Just  here  lies  the  fallacy  of  Pope's  much  quoted  lines  in  which 
he  tells  us  that  the  artist  gives  to  us 

"  What  oft  was  thought  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed,** 
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and  of  the  assertion  that  ''Raphael  was  not  the  first  to  conceive 
the  Madonna  in  his  picture;  he  was  the  first  to  express  it"  I 
emphatically  deny  these  statements.  What  ofl  was  thought  is  a 
generality ;  what  is  so  well  expressed  is  a  particular  possession 
of  the  artist,  and,  until  he  expresses  it,  a  possession  of  him 
alone.  That  special  conception  of  Raphael  was  his  own  special 
conception,  and  is  as  truly  Raphael's — more  truly  Raphael's — 
than  is  his  technique.  And  my  point  is  that  the  preservation  of 
this  special  conception  of  his  own — the  safeguarding  of  it  from 
a  metamorphosis  into  a  general  conception  common  to  many — 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  but  one  of  the  most  necessary,  re- 
quirements of  the  artist 

3.  So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  requirements  of  the 
writer  before  he  comes  properly  to  the  medium,  that  is  to  the 
language,  in  which  his  conceptions  are  to  be  incarnated.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  words  must  be  present  to  the  writer's  mind  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  initial  impulse,  and  that  they  are  more 
and  more  present  from  that  moment  up  to  the  time  when  he 
definitely  sets  himself  down  to  compose.  But,  putting  this 
aside,  we  come  now  to  my  third  proposition,  as  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  style.  The  writer  must  make 
himself  an  expert  in  the  use  of  language.  I  once  heard  a  writer 
of  subscription  books  say  that  "when  a  man  had  really  some- 
thing to  say  that  was  worth  saying,  the  thought  would  clothe 
itself  in  language  as  naturally  and  as  perfectly  as  the  tree 
grows  from  the  soil"  Why  was  it  that  this  saying  met 
with  rather  a  cordial  reception  from  the  audience  to 
whom  he  was  speaking?  Why  is  it  that  some  may 
feel  that  the  statement  is  at  least  plausible?  I  think  that 
it  is  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  like  to  think  of  a  great 
author's  gift  for  noble  language  as  something  divine,  as  not 
only  an  inspiration  in  spirit,  but  as  a  verbal  inspiration ;  and, 
secondly,  because  we  know  pretty  well  that  sometimes  a  poet, 
for  example,  does  write  a  great  poem  without  hesitation.  The 
"Break,  Break,  Break,"  Tennyson  says,  simply  "came  to  him," 
and  he  wrote  it  down.  It  is  only  the  last  consideration  that  de- 
serves serious  attention.  In  those  very  rare  instances  in  which 
a  bit  of  real  literature  seems  to  be  improvised,  it  is  probably  not 
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really  improvised  at  alL  During  the  period  of  incubation, 
though  the  author  may  not  have  been  consciously  seeking  for 
words,  he  was  probably  doing  so  unconsciously,  and  what  comes 
to  him  apparently  as  a  thought  in  its  complete  incarnation  has, 
in  all  likelihood,  been  gradually  evolved  by  himself  in  essentially 
the  same  way  that  he  evolves  things  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  work.  This  at  all  events,  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
authors  who  have  discussed  the  matter,  and  the  point  is 
maintained  with  gpreat  convincingness  in  Stevenson's  essay  on 
Thoreau. 

But  even  if  we  were  to  grant  something  like  improvisation  on 
the  part  of  an  author  at  certain  rare  moments,  no  one  is  likely 
to  deny  that  the  words  come  to  him  only  by  virtue  of  a  long 
and  hard  previous  training  in  the  use  of  language.  He  must 
acquire  expertness  in  the  use  of  his  instrument,  and  what  needs 
emphasis  is,  that  he  must  study  the  instrument  in  a  thorough,  in 
a  scholarly  way.  He  must  acquire  the  keenest  sort  of  sense  for 
the  finer  usages  of  words,  their  denotation  and  their  connotation  ; 
that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  use  them  both  with  scientific  exact- 
ness, when  occasion  requires,  and  with  fruitful  suggestiveness,  as 
is  more  often  demanded  of  the  artist  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
a  philological  knowledge,  though  a  philological  knowledge  of 
words,  which  is  a  knowledge  of  their  original  import  and  their 
subsequent  history,  is  of  real  value  to  the  artist :  witness  De- 
Quincey's  fine  effects  in  restoring  to  a  word  its  lost  significance. 
But  I  mean  a  live  sense  of  the  meanings  of  words  as  employed 
by  past  masters  and  likewise  in  current  usage.  I  say  that  this 
knowledge  must  be  scholarly.  If  it  is  not  scholarly,  if  the 
writer  is  deficient  in  exact  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  words, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  make  his  instrument  do  his  work  in 
any  truly  adequate  way.  He  will  be  diffuse,  sloppy,  common- 
place ;  he  will,  in  other  words,  fail  to  get  his  own  particular  con- 
ception embodied  at  all.  In  these  days,  when  so  much  of  our 
literature  springs  from  journalism,  such  a  scholarly  training  is 
particularly  needed.  In  much  of  the  so-called  literature  that  is 
popular,  the  English  language  is  treated  with  shocking  irreverence. 
And  by  that  I  do  not  mean  mistakes  in  grammar  or  positive 
misuse   of  words,    but   that   there  is   a    shocking    failure    to 
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bring  out  the  capacities  of  words.  A  musician  who  has  no 
notion  of  the  capacities  of  the  vioh'n  on  which  he  is  playing^  is 
treating  the  vioHn  with  irreverence  in  as  real  a  sense  as  if  he 
were  sounding  discord  on  it  This  danger  is  particularly  great 
just  now.  It  is  growing.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
language  was  uniformly  treated  with  far  more  respect 

That  all  writers  of  great  worth  have  submitted  themselves  to 
a  rigid  training  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  it  is  not  hard  to 
prove.  We  all  know  from  the  memoir  of  Tennyson  what  a 
deeply  conscientious  student  he  was  of  the  minuter  effects  of 
words.  I  think  it  was  some  fourteen  re-writings  that  he  gave  to 
the  "Splendor  falls  on  castle  walls."  And  to  give  a  more  direct 
testimony,  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  once  more  a  now  some- 
what hackneyed  passage  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson : 

"All  through  my  boyhood  and  youth  I  was  known  and 
pointed  out  for  the  pattern  of  an  idler ;  and  yet  I  was  always 
busy  on  my  own  private  end,  which  was  to  learn  to  write.  I 
kept  always  two  books  in  my  pocket,  one  to  read,  one  to  write 
in.  As  I  walked  my  mind  was  busy  fitting  what  I  saw  with 
appropriate  words ;  when  I  sat  by  the  roadside  I  would  either 
read,  or  a  pencil  and  a  penny  version-book  would  be  in  my 
hand,  to  note  down  the  features  of  the  scene  or  commemorate 
some  halting  stanzas.  Thus  I  lived  with  words.  And  what  I 
thus  wrote  was  for  no  ulterior  use,  it  was  written  consciously  for 
practice.  It  was  not  so  much  that  I  wished  to  be  an  author 
(although  I  wished  that  too)  as  that  I  vowed  that  I  would  learn 
to  write.  That  was  a  proficiency  that  tempted  me;  and  I 
practiced  to  acquire  it  .  .  .  Whenever  I  read  a  book  or  a  pas- 
sage that  particularly  pleased  me,  in  which  a  thing  was  said  or 
an  effect  rendered  with  propriety,  in  which  there  was  either  some 
conspicuous  force  or  some  happy  distinction  in  the  style,  I  must 
sit  down  at  once  and  set  myself  to  ape  that  quality.  I  was  un- 
successful, and  I  knew  it;  and  tried  again,  and  was  again  un- 
successful, and  was  always  unsuccessful ;  but  at  least  in  these  vain 
bouts,  I  got  some  practice  in  rhythm,  and  harmony,  in  construc- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  parts. 

"That,  like  it  or  not,  is  the  way  to  learn  to  write;  whether  I 
have  profited  or  not,  that  is  the  way.     It  was  so  Keats  learned 
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and  there  was  never  a  finer  temperament  for  literature  than 
Keats's ;  it  was  so,  if  we  could  trace  it  out,  that  all  men  have 
learned.  .  .  .  Bums  is  the  very  type  of  a  prime  force  in  letters  ; 
he  was  of  all  men  the  most  imitative.  Shakespeare  himself,  the 
imperial,  proceeds  directly  from  a  school.  It  is  only  from  a 
school  that  we  can  expect  to  have  good  writers ;  it  is  almost  in- 
variably from  a  school  that  great  writers,  these  lawless  exceptions, 
issue.  Now  is  there  anything  here  that  should  astonish  the  con- 
siderate? Before  he  can  tell  what  cadences  he  truly  prefers,  the 
student  should  have  tried  all  that  are  possible ;  before  he  can 
choose  and  preserve  a  fitting  key  of  words,  he  should  long 
have  practiced  the  literary  scale:  and  it  is  only  after  years 
of  such  gymnastic  that  he  can  sit  down  at  last,  legions  of 
words  swarming  to  his  call,  dozens  of  turns  of  phrase  simul- 
taneously bidding  for  his  choice,  and  he  himself  knowing  what 
he  wants  to  do  and  (within  the  narrow  limit  of  a  man's  ability) 
able  to  do  it'* 

From  this  we  see  very  clearly  that,  however  much  of  an  idler 
Stevenson  may  have  been  in  the  ^y^s  of  his  parents  and  of  the 
world,  he  was  in  reality  submitting  himself  to  the  hardest  kind 
of  discipline. 

I  have  lately  been  very  much  interested  in  a  study  of  the 
early  work  of  another  English  author  who  has  since  attained 
considerable  reputation  and  a  certain  popularity.  He  has,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  spoken  directly  of  his  own  methods,  and  he  is 
regarded  so  little  as  essentially  a  stylist  that  I  have  rarely  seen 
the  term  style  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name.  But  in 
his  early  work  the  young  man  is  all  stylist,  that  is  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word,  meaning  one  who  is  practicing  exer- 
cises in  expression.  He  has  nothing  very  particular  to  say,  is 
joyfully  innocent  of  a  message  to  the  world,  or  any  burden  of 
the  mystery  of  things.  His  sole  delight  in  composing  is  the  de- 
light in  learning  to  tame  the  medium  of  words.  Every  con- 
ceivable trick  of  language  the  energetic  youth  attempts  to  per- 
form, and  in  most  cases  succeeds  with  remarkable  brilliancy. 
Watching  eagerly  the  linguistic  performances  of  the  Mrriters 
most  in  vogue,  he  tries  his  hand  at  them  all,  and  in  most  cases 
manages  to  surpass  the  others.     Much  of  this  is  very  fantastic. 
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very  artificial,  very  far-fetched;  some  of  it  very  much  out  of 
taste,  a  candid  mind  must  admit  He  loves  to  "torture  one 
poor  word  ten  thousand  ways,"  to  follow  meanings  and  the 
shadows  of  meanings  into  the  most  remote  recesses,  to  heap  up 
antitheses  and  curious  balances  of  phrase,  to  pursue  figures  of 
speech  into  regions  where  to  interpret  them  is  like  interpreting 
the  square  root  of  minus  10.  He  has  written  a  series  of 
sonnets,  of  which  many  are  exercises  of  this  sort  And  in  this 
way  he  is  becoming  a  powerful  tamer  of  words,  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  language.  And  I  know  of  no  contemporary  author  who 
is  so  great  an  expert  Much  of  his  power  is  due  to  his  innate 
genius,  but  much  is  also  due  to  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of 
this  early  apprenticeship.  I  am  speaking,  not  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  but  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Kipling,  however,  had  a  similar  apprenticeship,  in 
that  he,  too,  was  a  student  of  minute  effects.  Recall  the 
incident  in  Stalky  &  Co.,  in  which  Beetle,  who  represents  the 
young  Kipling,  is  deeply  chagrined  because  he  remembered  too 
late  a  telling  single  word  to  put  in  an  article  for  the  school  paper. 
Recall  also  how  Sentimental  Tommy  failed  to  win  the  prize 
for  a  composition  because  he  could  not  help  waiting  an  hour 
for  the  only  right  word.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sentimental 
Tommy  is  Mr.  Barrie  himself  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  further  evidence.  The  person  who  imagines  that  if  he 
has  something  to  say,  the  right  words  will  come,  whether  he 
has  had  training  or  not,  is  in  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  composition. 

4,  My  fourth  proposition  will  not  need  much  development, 
and  it  is  indeed  perhaps  implied  in  the  others.  The  writer  must 
be  steeled  to  resist  the  temptations  of  an  expert  in  language. 
Now  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  "gift  of  the  gab."  The  man 
who  has  the  "gift  of  the  gab"  is  in  no  sense  really  an  expert  in 
words.  The  ability  to  remember  readily  a  certain  number  of 
words  of  three  or  four  syllables  and  a  certain  number  of  stereo- 
typed phrases  is  anything  but  real  mastery  over  language.  It  is 
rather  slavery  to  language.  The  willingness  to  use  words  as 
such  a  man  uses  them  is  evidence  of  a  profound  ignorance  of 
th^  value  of  words.     The  gift  of  the  gab  I  admire  like  any  other 
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charlatanism — for  its  power  to  impose  on  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time.  The  temptations  to  which  I  refer  here  are 
those  of  a  man  who  really  knows  how  to  awaken  the  latent 
power  in  words. 

For  what  is  a  word?  A  word  is  a  cell  stored  with  the  power 
of  innumerable  dead  personalities.  And  one  who  knows  how 
to  awaken  this  power  is  in  real  peril  of  being  subdued  by  it 
Instead  of  saying  what  he  had  the  intention  to  say,  instead  of 
keeping  true  to  his  initial  impulse,  he  is  saying  something  else, 
reviving  in  quaint  combination  many  fragments  of  the  thoughts 
of  others.  Instead  of  giving  an  incarnation  of  himself  in  words, 
he  is  conjuring  up  the  ghosts  of  many  dead  personalities.  The 
effect  may  be  seductive,  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  true  style.  Such 
effects  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  Pater,  in  Rossetti,  and 
in  far  greater  degree  in  the  French  and  other  writers  of  the 
decadent  school  Indulgence  in  this  sort  of  luxurious  dallying 
with  words  is  a  sure  sign  of  decay,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
literatures  during  the  period  of  their  decline. 

Now  that  I  am  done  with  my  four  propositions,  it  may  seem 
reasonable  that  I  should  bring  the  matter  to  a  focus  by  giving 
a  definition  of  style.  Well,  I  have  a  dread  of  definitions.  In 
matters  of  art  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  peace  found 
in  a  definition  by  the  stickler  for  scientific  exactness  is  a  peace 
of  desolation.  Nevertheless  I  may  offer  this  one  by  Walter 
Raleigh:  "Style  is  the  intrusion  of  the  artist's  personality 
on  lifeless  matter  and  impersonal  truth.'*  By  intrusion  he 
means  making  itself  felt,  and  the  word  does  not  imply  making 
itself  felt  in  an  uncalled  for  way ;  that  would  be  obtrusion. 
The  definition  is  not  accurate,  but  it  is  suggestive  and  it  is  pre- 
sentable. 

By  way  of  corollary,  I  may  name  too  dangers  that  we  of 
the  present  time  are  particularly  exposed  to — the  danger  of 
a  too  great  fastidiousness  and  the  danger  of  a  meretricious 
attempt  at  effect  The  first  is  the  bane  of  the  scholar,  the 
second  of  the  journalist  What  has  been  very  aptly  called  the 
*'blight  of  fastidiousness"  is  less  of  a  danger  in  America  than  in 
England  and  the  older  countries,  where  the  scholarly  study  of 
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the  minuter  effects  of  words  is  more  of  a  cult  The  great  type 
of  this  class  is,  of  course,  the  French  writer,  Gustave  Flaubert, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  young  men  who  profess  themselves 
his  disciples.  These  men  can  never  finish  anything,  because 
they  are  in  constant  dread  that  it  will  not  be  perfect  They 
correspond  to  those  people  of  morbid  morality  who  are  afraid 
to  do  anything  for  fear  that  they  will  act  with  wrong  motives. 
Mr.  Huneker  has  a  story  of  a  man  of  this  type.  He,  like  his 
model  Flaubert,  was  a  martyr  to  style.  He  was  supposed  by 
his  friends  to  be  composing  a  work  of  flawless  style,  and  when 
he  died,  they  searched  eagerly  among  his  papers.  They  found 
a  bulky  manuscript  entitled  "The  Corridor  of  Time,  a  novel." 
"On  the  first  page  was  written,  'And  the  insistent  clamor  of 
her  name  at  my  heart  is  as  the  sonorous  roll  of  the  sea  on  a 
savage  shore.'  That  was  all.  The  other  pages  were  virgfinal 
of  ink."     His  cult  of  style  had  paralyzed  him  completely. 

The  second  danger,  the  meretricious  attempt  at  effect,  is  the 
peculiar  danger  of  smart  American  journalism.  In  many  parts 
of  America,  the  galvanized  style  is  much  in  vogue.  The 
jaded  public  must  be  stimulated,  and  the  writer  seeks  to  do  it  by 
charging  his  words  with  a  fictitious  life.  There  are,  of  course, 
various  degrees  of  this  damning  sin,  but  one  of  the  best  places 
to  find  it  characteristically  illustrated  is  in  the  dramatic  criticisms 
of  the  New  York  papers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  paragraph 
from  the  Sun : 

"Of  late  years,  in  the  springtime,  the  Norwegian  dramatist  has 
become  the  victim  of  the  debutante's  unholy  longings.  It  was 
not  springlike  in  the  open  air  yesterday ;  nevertheless,  the  one 
unfailing  vernal  harbinger  was  at  hand :  a  new  Nora  Helmer  who 
could  not  act  the  role." 

In  order  to  find  a  still  lower  depth  I  bought  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  and  turning  to  the  dramatic  column  found 
what  I  was  looking  for.  Here  is  an  extract  from  an  account  of 
a  suburban  performance  of  "Parsifal."  At  first  glance  it  will 
certainly  seem  a  parody.  But  if  one  has  a  little  familiarity  with 
this  class  of  journalistic  writing,  he  will  know  that  it  is  meant  to 
be  "smart"  writing: 

"Down  went  the  lights.     A  chirrup  oozed  from  the  ladies. 
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Black  was  the  theatre :  es^er  was  the  orchestra,  and  out  pealed 
gallons  of  the  Wagnerian  music.  As  Payton*s  'Parsifal'  was 
merely  a  'drama'  and  not  an  opera,  there  was  music  galore 
'ahead  of  the  show/  just  to  create  atmosphere.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  orchestra  worked  hard.  A  blond  youth  with  a 
Flatbush  avenue  face  worked  it  The  audience  sat  silent,  but 
depressed.  Then  curtains  of  rich  black  velours  were  parted, 
and  you  saw  'a  forest  near  a  lake.'  It  might  have  been  any 
old  forest,  near  any  old  lake.  It  might  even  have  been  the  road 
to  Hunter's  Point  and  Erie  Basin." 

Let  that  speak  for  the  end  to  which  the  galvanized  style  of 
smart  journalism  leads. 

Lancelot  Minor  Harris. 

College  of  Charleston. 
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The  art  of  writing  letters  is  doubtless  falling  rapidly  into 
neglect,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  a  lost  art  The  scraps  of 
news  and  small  gossip  by  means  of  which  we  keep  our  friends 
informed  of  our  whereabouts,  provided  we  do  not  conveniently 
substitute  a  picture  post-card,  are  certainly  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  letters.  For  we  have  not  time  to  write  memoirs,  as 
was  the  fashion  a  century  ago,  to  chronicle  moods  and  im- 
pressions in  a  form  calculated  to  engage  the  s)mipathetic  interest 
of  our  correspondents.  Modern  facilities  for  travel  and  modern 
means  of  electro-verbal  communication,  but  perhaps  most  of  all, 
the  modem  newspaper,  have  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the 
letter  as  a  vehicle  of  self-expression. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  a  charming  personality  revealed  itself 
more  fully  and  lovably  than  in  the  letters  of  Goethe's  mother, 
Frau  Rat  Sparkling  with  an  irrepressible  good-humor  and  wit  ; 
heavy,  sometimes,  with  a  burden  of  tenderest  human  sympa.thy ; 
reverent  in  their  absolute  faith  in  a  wise  and  loving  God,  and 
always  pervaded  by  an  unquenchable  optimism ;  these  letters, 
despite  their  faltering  and  uncertain  orthography,  are  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  works  of  art  And  only  when  one  has  read 
the  four  hundred  or  more  letters  from  her  pen  that  have  been 
preserved  and  published,  can  one  adequately  appreciate  her  in- 
fluence, both  by  way  of  heredity  and  training,  upon  the  char- 
acter and  the  habits  of  mind  of  her  illustrious  son. 

She  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  gfirl  seventeen  years  old  when  she 
was  married  to  Johann  Kaspar  Goethe,  a  man  twenty-one  years 
her  senior.  He  was  a  broadly  educated  and  cultivated  jurist, 
already  the  proud  possessor  of  the  title  of  "Rat,"  who  had  in- 
herited a  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  him  to  live  as  a  retired 
gentleman.  Thus  he  had  the  necessary  leisure  to  superintend 
most  intimately  the  education  of  his  children ;  and  we  have  the 
earnest  assurance  in  Goethe's  reminiscences  that  the  father  did 
not  neglect  his  self-appointed  task.  While  his  nature  was  not 
without  lovable  traits,  his  manner  was  stern  and  severe,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  young  Wolfgang  and  his  sister  Cornelia  that 
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the  natural  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  of  their  "Mutterchen," 
who  was  in  fact  more  nearly  of  an  age  with  her  children  than  with 
her  husband,  kept  their  childhood  and  youth  sunny  and  sweet 
in  a  house  which  must  otherwise  have  been  pervaded  with  the 
gloom  of  an  all-too-severe  discipline.  Nevertheless,  to  represent 
Goethe's  father  simply  as  a  pedantic  domestic  tyrant,  as  so  many 
biographers  have  done,  is  exceedingly  unjust  and  inaccurate. 
It  is  noteworthy,  but  not  strange,  that  Goethe  nowhere  raised 
a  literary  monument  to  his  mother.  Not  that  he  fails  to  invest 
more  than  one  creation  of  his  poet's  fancy  with  many  of  her 
charms  and  virtues ;  but  he  never  made  her  the  subject  of  a 
single  lyric,  nor  even  gave  us  a  description  of  her  in  Dichtung 
und  WahrheiU  The  few  pages  of  his  own  with  which  he  pre- 
faces Bettina's  letters  in  the  brief  fragment  Aristeia  der  Mutter 
seem  almost  perfunctory  in  their  dispassionate  reflectiveness  and 
surely  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  his  habitual  mode  of  thought 
or  feeling  concerning  his  mother.  Indeed,  her  memory  is  to  the 
poet  the  Holy  of  Holies  which  in  filial  reverence  he  feared  to 
enter.  Doubtless  the  same  (jseling  possessed  Goethe  as  that 
which  inspired  Morike's  lines : 

Lo  I  not  one  of  my  songs  proclaims  thy  praises,  oh  mother, 
For  to  extol  thee,  in  truth,  I  am  both  too  rich  and  too  poor. 

Thou,  a  Song  yet  unsimg,  in  my  heart  art  closely  enfolded. 
Silent  to  all  without,  but  to  me  giving  sweet  consolation, 

When  the  heart  wearily  turns  from  the  world,  and  in  solitude  ponders 
All  the  blessings  of  peace  that  Heaven  to  me  hath  vouchsafed. 

Practically  no  letters  bearing  an  earlier  date  than  1775  have 
been  preserved,  and  probably  few  were  written.  With  the 
removal  of  her  "Hatschelhans" — for  so  she  loved  to  call  him — 
to  Weimar  in  1775  and  the  loss  of  her  only  daughter  Cornelia 
in  1777,  the  most  serenely  happy  period  of  her  life  came  to  an 
end.  The  next  five  years  were  years  of  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  her  invalid  and  rapidly  aging  husband,  who  was  in  body  and 
mind  fast  approaching  his  dissolution.  ''It  is  well  with  him," 
she  writes  to  her  friend  the  Dowager  Duchess  Anna  Amalia, 
under  date  of  June  nth,  1782,  a  few  weeks  after  his  decease, 
"it  is  well  with  him,  and  I  would  pray  God  to  spare  even  my 
worst  enemy  such  a  life  as  he  has  had  these  last  two  years." 
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She  now  removed  from  the  great  house  in  the  narrow  "Hirsch- 
graben"  and  took  an  apartment  from  the  windows  of  which  she 
could  watch  the  busy  Hfe  of  the  city.  Here  she  spent  the  re- 
maining twenty-six  years  of  her  life  in  quiet  serenity  and  happi- 
ness, surrounded  by  a  host  of  devoted  friends.  Her  delight  in 
the  theater  amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  and  she  developed  an 
altogether  remarkable  critical  acumen  in  regard  to  matters 
literary  and  dramatic.  With  fullest  appreciation  and  sympathy 
she  followed  the  career  of  her  brilliant  son  in  Weimar,  always  as 
intensely  concerned  about  his  physical  welfare  as  she  was  in- 
terested in  his  literary  enterprises  and  immensely  proud  of  his 
successes.  His  occasional  visits  to  Frankfort — 1793,  1797  — 
were  the  red-letter  days  of  her  declining  years.  Happily  free 
from  illness  or  care  during  all  this  time,  she  remained  to  the  last 
her  same  cheerful  self;  and  when  she  was  overtaken  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  by  her  last  illness,  she  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
most composure  to  give  minute  instructions  for  her  burial.  She 
even  insisted  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  raisins  in  the  cake 
that  was  to  be  served  to  the  mourners,  for  she  had  always  ab- 
horred stingy  cakes,  she  said,  and  wanted  none  at  her  funeral. 

In  quoting  from  the  letters  of  Frau  Rat  the  translator  never 
ceases  to  regret  that  no  impression  can  be  given  of  her  quaintly 
picturesque  orthography.  "It  was  all  the  fault  of  my  teacher," 
she  jestingly  explains.  She  could  spell  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness if  she  set  her  mind  upon  it,  but  when  she  was  in  a  hurry  or 
allowed  her  thoughts  to  ramble  along,  her  orthography,  too, 
follows  its  own  delightful  kaleidoscopic  way.  It  is  a  very  short 
and  common  word  indeed  for  which  she  has  not  the  most  amaz- 
ing variety  of  spellings.  But  these  variations  are  not  without 
some  significance ;  to  a  certain  extent  they  seem  to  reflect  the 
particular  mood  or  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  happened  to  be. 
Thus  her  use  of  capitals  is  often  very  expressive, — as  for 
instance  when  in  addition  to  the  substantives  she  capitalizes  an 

adjective:  "Many  Thanks  for  your  Dear  Letter I  can 

write  no  more  with  this  Wretched  Pen,  save  that  I  remain  your 
faithful  Mother  Goethe."  In  the  main  she  spells  phonetically, 
though  not  consistently  so,  and  in  consequence  much  of  her 
Frankfort  dialect  is  transferred  to  and  visualized  upon  the  printed 
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page.  TiiiVr  becomes  TAfV,  fW^»  becomes  Winn;  Sctdff^YiO^' 
ever,  is  spelled  Schief ;  Subjekte  she  changes  to  Supjette,  while 
Lotterie  is  rendered  comically  grotesque  in  the  form  Looteri, 
Her  single  apology  for  her  faulty  spelling  is  appended  as  a  post- 
script to  one  of  her  letters  to  Christiane :  "  Dasz  das  Bustawiren 
[Buchstabieren]  und  gerade  Schreiben  nicht  zu  meinen  sonstigen 
Talenten  gehort — miiszt  Ihr  verzeihen — der  Fehler  lage  am 
Schulmeister."  (You  must  pardon  the  circumstance  that  spell- 
ing and  writing  evenly  do  not  belong  to  my  accomplishments, — 
the  trouble  was  with  the  schoolmaster.) 

The  brief  series  of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Frau  Rat  may 
fittingly  begin  with  one  or  two  from  her  letters  to  children,  for 
these  show  at  once  her  rare  faculty  for  entering  sympathetically 
into  all  their  joys  and  sorrows.  When  Goethe  arrived  at  Weimar, 
Fritz  von  Stein,  the  favorite  son  of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  was  two 
years  of  age.  Groethe  at  once  became  deeply  attached  to  the 
boy,  superintended  his  instruction,  and  in  1783  actually  took  him 
to  live  with  him  at  his  own  house.  Her  letters  give  ample  evi- 
dence that  Goethe's  mother  shared  this  affection  for  Wolfgang's 
little  friend.  She  wrote  to  him  frequently,  sent  him  no  end  of 
gifts  and  remembrances,  and  in  1785  arranged  to  have  him  come 
to  Frankfort  on  a  visit 

In  September  of  the  previous  year,  when  she  had  not 
yet  seen  him,  she  writes:  "My  dear  Son, —  I  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  description  of  your  dear  self,  in  whom  I  am  so 
much  interested ;  and  above  all  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  know 
your  good  points  as  well  as  your  faults.  Bravo,  my  son !  that's 
the  only  way  to  become  noble,  great  and  useful  to  humanity ; 
a  man  who  doesn't  know  or  care  to  know  his  faults  becomes  in- 
tolerant and  intolerable,  vain  and  pretentious, —  no  one  likes  him, 
even  though  he  were  the  greatest  genius ;  I've  seen  many  in- 
stances of  it  But  the  good  that  is  in  us  we  should  be  aware  of 
too,  that's  just  as  necessary,  just  as  useful.  A  man  who  doesn't 
know  his  worth  or  his  powers  and  therefore  has  no  faith  in  him- 
self, is  a  simpleton  who  never  gains  a  firm  footing  but  depends 
forever  on  leading-strings  and  remains  in  seculum  seculorum  a 
child.  Continue  in  this  good  way,  my  son,  and  your  dear 
parents  will  have  reason  to  bless  the  day  of  your  birth.     It  is  a 
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sincere  evidence  of  your  love  and  friendship  that  you  desire  an 
exact  description  of  my  person,  so  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
two  silhouettes, — to  be  sure,  in  one  of  them  the  nose  is  rather 
too  prominent  and  the  other  makes  me  look  younger  than  I  am, 
although  on  the  whole  it  is  veiy  like  me.  I  am  fairly  tall  and 
rather  stoutish,  have  brown  ty^s  and  hair,  and  fancy  I  might 
impersonate  the  mother  of  Prince  Hamlet  not  so  badly.  Many 
persons  assert  that  no  one  could  fail  to  recognize  Goethe  as  my 
son.  I  can't  quite  see  that,  although  there  must  be  something 
in  it,  since  so  many  people  have  made  the  statement  Orderli- 
ness and  repose  are  the  chief  traits  of  my  character,  consequently 
I  do  everything  right  at  once,  off-hand,  beginning  always  with 
the  least  agreeable ;  and  following  the  wise  counsel  of  our  friend 
Wieland,  I  swallow  the  devil  right  down,  without  looking  him 
over.  Afterwards,  when  the  ruffles  and  wrinkles  are  all  smoothed 
out  again,  I  defy  anyone  to  surpass  me  in  good-humor.  Now, 
my  dear  son,  you  must  come  and  see  all  this  for  yourself  and 
ril  do  my  very  best  to  give  you  a  good  time."  That  he  had  the 
promised  good  time  when  he  came  the  following  year,  her  letter 
of  October  20th,  1785,  witnessed:  "My  dear  Cherubim!  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  of  your  return  home  and  to  receive  your  de- 
tailed account  of  the  journey.  But  above  all  it  rejoiced  my 
heart  to  know  that  my  dear  Fritz  holds  me  in  pleasant  remem- 
brance." She  recounts  in  detail  their  usual  daily  programme,  how 
they  breakfasted,  submitted  to  the  ministrations  of  hairdressers, 
then  decked  themselves  out  in  their  best  finery  for  dinner,  how 
he  would  then  go  to  the  fair  for  the  afternoon  and  meet  her 
again  at  the  theater  in  the  evening,  from  which  he  would  escort 
her  home,  where  the  day's  frolic  would  regfularly  be  brought  to 
a  close  with  a  "duodrama"  in  the  vestibule,  one  of  the  maids, 
"the  fat  Elizabeth  managing  the  lights"  while  the  other  two, 
Greineld  and  Marie,  represented  the  audience, — all  this  with  a 
spontaneity  and  delight  which  assure  us  that  she  had  just  as  good 
a  time  as  did  her  young  cavalier.  In  the  same  letter  she  in- 
dulges her  love  for  parody  in  a  clever  little  imitation  of  the  long- 
winded  titles  given  to  some  of  the  popular  works  of  fiction  of 
the  time.  "Herewith  I  am  sending  you  a  true  and  authentic 
Description,   vouched   for  and    undersigned    by  Starred  and 
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gartered  Gentlemen,  of  the  Balloon,  which,  after  having  first 
Exploded,  finally  did  ascend  amid  Music  and  Jubilation,  to  the 
great  Delight  of  all  Christendom ;  most  Diverting  to  read  and 
edifying  to  Contemplate."  In  December  of  the  same  year  she 
writes :  **  Dear  Son, —  How  good  of  you  that  you  still  think  of  me ! 
Nor  have  I  and  my  friends  forgotten  you,  indeed  we  shall  never 
forget  you.  We  have  three  public  concerts  a  week  this  winter, 
but  I  am  not  attending  them,  at  least  I  have  not  taken  a  sub- 
scription. The  principal  one,  which  is  given  on  Friday,  is  too 
stiff  and  formal  to  suit  me,  Monday's  concert  is  too  poor,  and 
that  on  Wednesday  bores  me  to  death,  a  diversion  which  I  can 
enjoy  much  more  comfortably  in  my  own  room.  Everything  in 
my  little  household  is  just  as  it  was  when  you  saw  it ;  but  since 
old  Sol  is  pleased  to  lie  abed  somewhat  longer  at  this  time  of 
year,  I  also  am  pleased  to  conform  to  his  habits  and  rarely 
emerge  from  the  feathers  before  half-past  eight  Nor  do  I  see 
why  I  .should  impose  any  hardship  upon  myself, — rest  is  my  de- 
light, and  since  God  has  given  me  this  blessing  I  gratefully 
enjoy  it" 

Some  of  Frau  Rat's  most  charming  letters  to  children  were 
written  to  her  little  granddaughter,  Louise  Schlosser.  April  27th, 
1784:  "I  was  delighted  with  your  letter.  What  a  splendid 
little  fellow  Edward  must  be.!  But  won't  it  be  fun  when  he  is 
able  to  run  about  in  the  garden  with  you  and  your  two  sisters. 
Of  course  you'll  have  to  take  good  care  and  not  let  him  fall  on 
his  nose !"  She  is  never  happier  than  when  she  is  able  in  some 
practical  way  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  children  her  own  gospel 
of  the  beauty  of  sweetness  and  light  **I  am  sending  you  here- 
with the  embroideries  you  wanted,"  she  writes  to  Louise,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1786,  "and  hope  the  materials  will  prove  to  your 
liking.  Your  sisters  will  be  very  happy  to  see  how  much  you 
love  them  and  desire  to  give  them  pleasure.  If  at  any  time 
you  wish  to  make  some  little  gift  on  the  sly,  in  order  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  someone,  you  need  only  write  to  me  and  I  will 
gladly  send  you  everything  you  require  for  it"  It  goes  without 
saying  that  no  Christmas  or  birthdays  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  special  remembrance  for  each  one ;  but  neither  did 
she  forget  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  sig- 
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niiicance  of  giving  and  receiving  gifts.  To  illustrate  this,  her 
letter  of  January  13th,  1785,  may  be  translated  in  full:  "My 
dear  Grandchildren ! —  I  am  so  glad  that  my  Christmas  gift  gave 
you  so  much  pleasure, — but  I  had  heard  all  through  the  year 
from  your  dear  mother  what  good,  clever  girk  you  had  been. 
Continue  so, — indeed,  as  you  grow  bigger  t^  to  become  even 
more  so.  Obey  your  dear  parents,  who,  you  may  be  sure,  have 
your  welfare  earnestly  at  heart  And  how  beautiful  it  is,  when 
in  return  for  all  the  trouble  of  yoqr  bringing  up,  your  parents, 
your  grandmother  and  all  your  other  friends  have  reason  to  de- 
light in  you.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  that  work- 
bag.  I  shall  always  take  it  along  when  I  go  visiting,  and  shall 
tell  about  the  cleverness  and  industiy  of  my  Louise !  Now  you 
must  teach  your  brother  Edward  to  walk,  so  that  when  Spring 
comes  he  may  be  able  to  run  about  in  the  garden  with  you, — 
won't  that  be  fun !  If  I  were  only  with  you,  I  would  teach  you 
all  sorts  of  games,  bird-market,  potz  schimper  potz  schemper, 
and  many  others.  They  are  great  fun  for  children,  and  you 
know  how  your  grandmother  loves  to  be  merry  and  to  make 
others  merry.  Well,  if  God  will  keep  you  all  in  health  and 
happiness  throughout  this  year,  it  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  Your 
faithfully  devoted  Grandmother  Goethe."  She  firmly  believes 
in  the  words  of  Brother  Martin  in  Gotz^  and  quotes  them  in  a 
letter  to  Fritz  von  Stein:  "Cheerfulness  is  the  mother  of  all 
virtues,  says  Grotz  von  Berlichingen,  and  truly  he  is  right  When 
one  is  happy  and  contented  oneself,  one  wishes  to  see  all  men 
similarly  happy  and  cheerful,  and  does  one's  best  to  make 
them  so." 

But  she  emphatically  disclaims  any  ability  to  train  children. 
When  twelve  years  later  a  baby  is  bom  to  Louise,  Frau  Rat's 
letter  of  felicitation  begins  with  the  words  of  Rinkarfs  grand 
old  hymn  of  praise : 

"Nun  danket  all  Gott,  mit  Herzen,  Mund  und  Hi&nden, 
Der  grosse  Dinge  tut." 

"Verily,"  she  continues,  "He  has  again  manifested  Himself 
as  the  One  whose  mercy  endureth  forever,  bless  His  holy 
Name,  amenl — The  child  will  increase  in  stature,  wisdom 
and    favor    with    God    and    man.      But    your    great-grand- 
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mother  can't  contribute  in  the  least  to  this  good  end, — 
the  distance  is  too  great  And  you  may  well  be  glad  of  it, 
dear  John  George  Edward,  for  your  great-grandmother  can't 
bring  up  children,  indeed  she  has  not  the  slightest  aptitude  for 
it;  she  humors  them  in  everything  when  they  laugh  and  are 
pleasant,  and  trounces  them  when  they  cry  or  pout,  without 
ever  asking  why  they  are  crying  or  laughing.  But  I  will  love 
you  and  delight  in  you  and  remember  you  often  before  God  — 
this  I  can  and  most  certainly  will  do.**  We  may  assume,  how- 
ever, that  her  methods  were  more  rational  than  she  claims,  for 
they  seem  to  have  been  altogether  successful.  In  a  letter  of  the 
year  1798  to  her  grandson  August  von  Goethe  she  says:  "I 
know  what  it  means  to  have  joy  of  one's  children.  Your  dear 
father  never,  never  caused  me  annoyance  or  grief,  wherefore 
God  has  blessed  him,  has  caused  him  to  rise  above  many  others 
and  has  given  him  great  fame."  Her  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  pedagogy  seems  to  have  been  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Lessing's  Klosterbruder :  "Kinder  brauchen  Liebe,**  and  that 
she  gave  to  them  from  the  fullness  of  her  heart 

In  a  letter  to  Frau  von  Stein,  November, ,  1785,  Goethe's 
mother  has  given  us  an  excellent  characterization  of  herself:  ''I 
love  my  fellow-beings  dearly,  and  that,  I  know,  is  appreciated 
by  young  and  old  alike ;  I  live  my  life  in  the  most  unpretentious 
way,  which  also  pleases  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Eve.  Nor 
do  I  set  myself  up  as  anyone's  moral  critic,  but  rather  seek  to 
discover  the  good  side  of  people,  leaving  the  bad  to  Him  who 
created  us  and  who  best  knows  how  to  smooth  off  the  rough 
comers ;  and  I  find  that  this  mode  of  life  keeps  me  hale,  happy 
and  contented."  Characteristic  of  her  imperturbable  serenity  is 
a  letter  to  her  friend.  Dr.  Zimmermann,  who  had  been  the  physi- 
cian of  her  daughter  Cornelia  in  Emmendingen.  The  doctor's 
own  ailment  to  which  she  refers  was  hypochondria,  which  was 
so  repugnant  to  her  that  she  avers  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
write  the  word:  "February  i6th,  1776.  My  dear  Doctor! — 
Your  kind  letter  gave  me  much  pleasure  in  part  But — what 
I  wrote  you  in  jest  seems  to  be  not  entirely  without  foundation  : 
you  are  not  well.  Believe  me,  I  am  seriously  alarmed  about 
you.     Good    Heavens!   how  comes  such  an  excellent,  clever, 
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delightful,  splendid,  dear,  good  man  by  this  confounded  [she 
writes  Verdamt^  with  a  capital]  illness?  Why  should  it  afflict 
just  the  most  useful  men?  I  know  a  lot  of  rascals  who  ought 
to  be  sick,  for  they  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  world, 
whether  they  are  asleep  or  awake.  Dear  friend !  will  you  take 
the  advice  of  a  woman  who,  it  is  true,  does  not  know  the  first 
thing  about  the  science  of  medicine,  but  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  close  association  with  many  people  who  were 
similarly  afflicted.  I  have  always  found  that  a  change  of  sur- 
roundings was  the  most  effective  cure.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles,  but  you  must  get  out  of  your  four  walls, 
into  the  open  air,  out  into  the  country,  among  people  you  like. 
Then  hurl  all  his  black  and  gloomy  thoughts  right  back  at  the 
devil, — this  was  Doctor  Luther's  proven  remedy  which  he 
recommended  to  his  friend.  Now  do  not  disdain,  I  beg  of  you, 
to  follow  the  advice  of  a  woman ;  it  will  not  compromise  your 
great  learning  in  the  least,  for  did  not  an  ass  once  give  wise 
counsel  to  a  prophet!" 

It  would  seem  that  scarcely  a  single  letter  came  from  her  pen 
that  does  not  strike  a  note  of  fullest  trust  in  God  as  the  guide 
of  her  and  her  children's  destinies ;  and  whether  the  occasion  be 
one  of  rejoicing  or  of  sorrow,  she  accepts  both  as  loving  visi- 
tations of  Providence.  The  Bible  is  her  stronghold.  On  the 
marriage  of  her  granddaughter  in  1794  Frau  Rat  writes:  "My 
dear  Louise !  Now  do  you  see  how  God  rewards  good  children 
even  in  this  life !  For  ia  not  your  marriage  an  almost  miraculous 
dispensation  of  Providence;  and  to  think  that  it  has  been  so 
ordered  that  your  dear  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  to 
go  with  you !  That  would  not  have  been  so  easy  if  the  war 
had  not  been  carried  into  our  country.  And  so  I  would  have 
you  remember  this  as  long  as  you  live :  the  God  who  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham  can  turn  to  our 
good  the  very  things  which  with  our  purblind  tyts  we  regard  as 
misfortunes."  But  again,  when  the  grief-stricken  parents  mourn 
the  death  of  their  only  daughter,  Frau  Rat  writes  to  her  friend 
Lavater :  "  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  He  increaseth  strength.  New,  living,  present  witnesses 
are    we,  now    that    our    Comeha,  our   only    daughter,  is   in 
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her  grave ;  and  indeed  wholly  unexpectedly,  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  My  heart  was  as  if  crushed ;  but  the  thought,  'shall 
there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?'  sus- 
tained me,  so  that  I  did  not  sink  under  my  grief  Without  a 
belief,  firm  as  a  rock,  in  God — the  God  who  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads,  without  whom  no  sparrow  falls,  who  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  who  is  not  gone  on  a  journey,  who  knows 
the  thought  of  my  heart  even  before.it  is  formed,  who  hears  me 
without  my  having  need  to  cut  myself  with  knives  and  lancets ; 
who  in  a  word  is  Love — without  faith  in  Him  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  bear  such  a  thing.  To  be  sure,  human  nature 
asserts  itself;  Paul  says  —  No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  grieve,  and  another  to  be 
discontented  with  God's  leading  and  to  be  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  But  we  who  know  that  beyond  the  grave  dwells  immor- 
tality, and  that  our  life,  which  is  but  as  a  span,  may  also  soon 
be  at  an  end — truly  it  becomes  us  to  kiss  the  hand  that  chastens 
us  and  say,  though  with  a  thousand  tears:  'The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'" 

The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  of 
the  nineteenth  were  troubled  years  for  the  cities  on  the  western 
border  of  Germany.  Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  my  giving 
even  a  brief  connected  survey  of  the  history  of  that  period, 
although  such  a  setting  is  almost  indispensable  for  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  her  vivid  epistolary  accounts  of  the  happenings 
of  those  terrible  times.  Long  sieges,  fierce  bombardments, — 
in  that  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  July,  1796,  over  150  houses  in 
Frankfort  were  destroyed  by  fire — large  contributions  of  war, 
of  which  Frau  Rat  had  to  bear  her  considerable  share,  and 
almost  constant  quarterings  of  soldiers  in  her  house, — these 
were  some  of  the  aflflictions  that  tested  the  mettle  of  the  good 
woman.  But  she  was  proud  of  the  conduct  of  her  fair  city  of 
Frankfort,  of  the  courage  and  lo)^ty  of  its  citizens,  at  a  time 
when  half  the  population  of  the  Rhine  provinces  was  fleeing  in 
craven  terror;  and  above  all,  to  quote  her  own  words — "Faith 
in  God !  that  is  what  makes  my  heart  glad  and  my  countenance 
cheerful.     I  rejoice  in  life  while  yet  its  lamp  doth  glow,  I  seek 
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no  thorns,  but  rather  snatch  its  little  pleasures  in  passing ;  when 
I  come  to  lowly  doors,  I  stoop  and  pass  under.  If  I  can  lift 
the  stone  fron  my  path,  I  do  so ;  if  it  is  too  heavy,  I  go  around 
it, — and  so  I  find  in  each  day  a  modicum  of  happiness."  Her 
account  of  the  bombardment  of  July,  1796,  is  here  given  in  full; 
"My  dear  Son, —  Doubtless  the  newspapers  have  informed  you 
concerning  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  your  native  city,  but 
since  it  is  altogether  certain  that  they  have  not  published  Frau 
Aja's  [her  own]  diary,  and  I  know  that  you  are  much  concerned 
to  know  how  I  survived  this  experience,  I  will  write  you  a  little 
account  of  it  I  was  not  the  least  afraid  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
their  ent^  into  the  city ;  I  was  certain  they  would  do  no  plun- 
dering, so  why  should  I  pack  my  things?  I  left  them  as  they 
were,  and  was  quite  unconcerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
believed  for  a  moment  that  the  imperial  troops  would  make  a 
stand  here,  and  their  doing  so  was  sheer  folly,  as  the  consequences 
clearly  showed.  But  having  decided  upon  this  course,  things 
began  to  be  serious.  In  times  of  peace  the  house  in  which  I 
live  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  city,  but  so  much  more  terrible 
in  days  such  as  these  just  now  past  The  imperial  commandant  lived 
in  the  house  opposite,  and  now  I  could  see  the  entire  spectacle,  the 
Frenchmen  with  blindfolded  eyes,  our  burgomaster, — everybody 
in  mortal  fear  of  what  was  to  transpire.  Toward  the  evening  of  the 
1 2th  the  bombardment  began.  We  all  sat  in  the  lower  room  of  our 
landlord,  and  when  the  firing  slackened  somewhat,  I  went  to 
bed  Toward  two  in  the  morning  it  began  again,  so  up  we 
jumped  out  of  our  beds,  and  now  I  began  to  pack  in  earnest, 
not  for  fear  of  the  Frenchmen,  but  of  fire.  In  a  few  hours  we 
had  everything  in  the  cellar,  all  excepting  the  iron  chest,  which 
was  too  heavy  for  us,  so  I  sent  for  Major  Schuler's  orderly  and 
another  strong  man,  who  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  cellar. 
Up  to  that  moment  I  had  been  quite  calm,  but  now  such  terri- 
fying reports  began  to  come  in -r- how  this  man  or  that  (all  of 
them  people  whom  I  knew)  had  been  slain  by  the  howitzers,  or 
had  had  an  arm  or  a  leg  shot  off,  that  I  began  to  be  afraid,  and 
decided  to  go  away.  Not  far,  of  course,  only  to  escape  the 
bombardment ;  but  no  conveyance  was  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
At  last  I  heard  that  a  family  living  near  us  was  going  to  Offen- 
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bach,  so  I  asked  them  to  take  me  along,  to  which  they  very 
politely  consented.  Tm  not  one  of  your  timid  souls,  but  this 
night  of  terror  which  I  spent  in  peace  and  quite  with  Mamma  la 
Roche  in  Offenbach,  might  have  cost  me  my  life,  or  at  least 
have  injured  my  health  if  I  had  remained  in  Frankfort  Through- 
out the  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th  I  remained  in  my  city  of  refuge; 
then  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  came  the  news  that  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  city  had  been  concluded,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  life  and  limb  to  be  feared,  but  that  one  should  return 
at  once,  as  the  French  would  occupy  the  city  on  the  16th,  when 
the  gates  would  be  closed.  Under  these  circumstances  I  would 
not  have  remained  in  Offenbach  under  any  considerations, 
because,  for  one  thing,  I  might  have  been  considered  a  fugitive 
\emigrieri\  and  secondly  because  my  beautiful  rooms,  now  en- 
tirely vacant  (I  had  taken  my  maids  with  me),  might  have  been 
taken  from  me.  But  now  Holland  was  again  in  distress !  No 
carriage  was  to  be  found, —  until  our  old  friend  Hans  Andre  took 
pity  on  me  and  gave  me  his  neat  little  coach,  and  soon  I  was 
back  again  in  my  house  *  At  the  Golden  Fountain,*  thanking  God 
with  all  my  heart  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  and  dwelling. 
Naturally,  the  prospect  of  a  greater  misfortune  obscures  the 
lesser :  as  soon  as  the  cannonading  ceased  it  seemed  like  heaven, 
and  we  regarded  the  Frenchmen  as  the  rescuiers  of  our  posses- 
sions and  the  protectors  of  our  homes,  for  if  they  had  been  so 
inclined  they  could  have  razed  every  house.  But,  instead,  they 
hitched  their  horses  to  the  pumps  to  help  in  quenching  the  con- 
flagration. Grant  us  peace,  oh  God!  Amen! — Farewell! 
Greet  your  household  and  ever  love  Your  faithful  mother 
Goethe." 

Frau  Rat  was  intensely  German  and  intensely  patriotic  But 
the  source  of  her  patriotic  enthusiasm  lay  in  her  pride  in  Frank- 
fort as  a  free  imperial  city. 

If  she  could  have  seen  the  integrity  of  the  empire  preserved 
and  the  position  of  Frankfort  as  a  "freie  Reichsstadt"  main- 
tained, little  would  she  have  cared  as  to  who  occupied  the  left 
or  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  when  in  1 806  the  wasted 
form  of  the  ancient  empire  was  finally  interred,  she  says;  "I 
feel  as  though  I  had  a  friend  who  is  very  ill.     The  doctors  have 
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given  him  up,  and  we  are  assured  that  he  must  die.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  certainty,  it  is  a  shock  to  us  when  the  news 
comes  that  he  is  dead.  So  it  is  with  me,  and  with  the  whole 
city.  Yesterday  for  the  first  time  the  Emperor  and  Empire 
were  omitted  from  the  prayers  at  church;  illuminations,  fire- 
works and  all  that,  but  not  a  sign  of  joy ;  these  things  all  seem 
like  funeral  processions  to  us!*'  Why  not?  Had  she  not 
witnessed  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  five  imperial  coronations 
in  her  beloved  Frankfort?  And  yet,  how  ready  she  is  to  make 
the  best  of  things!  "Perhaps  things  will  be  better  than  we 
expect,"  she  writes,  **let  us  try  the  new  coat  on,  perhaps  it  will 
not  fit  so  badly,  and  let  us  make  an  end  of  lamentations.'* 

But  the  great  joyous  fact  of  her  life  was  her  Wolfgang. 
Everything  that  concerned  him  in  the  least  degree,  physically, 
mentally,  or  spiritually,  was  to  her  a  matter  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  How  she  rejoices  with  him  when  she  hears  from 
him  of  his  arrival  in  Rome,  1786,  and  how  clearly  she  divines 
the  significance  of  his  journey.  "Dear  Son! — An  apparition 
from  the  lower  world  could  not  have  astonished  me  more  than 
did  your  letter  from  Rome.  I  wanted  to  shout  for  joy  that  the 
wish  which  you  have  cherished  in  your  heart  from  your  earliest 
youth  has  now  been  fulfilled.  Such  a  journey  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  man  like  you  happy  and  contented  for  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  a  man  of  your  knowledge  and  your  fine  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful ;  nor  will  you  alone  enjoy  its  benefits, 
but  all  those  as  well  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  come  within 
your  sphere  of  activity."  His  works  become  her  constant  com- 
panions as  soon  as  he  places  them  in  her  hands.  Performances 
of  Gotz  are  her  special  delight  "The  eighth  of  May  (1786)  was 
a  happy  day  for  me  as  well  as  for  Goethe's  friends,  for  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen  was  performed.  The  appearance  of  Brother  Mar- 
tin—  Gotz  before  the  councillors  of  Heilbronn — the  bullet- 
moulding — the  battle  with  the  imperial  troops  and  the  death- 
scene  of  Weisslingen  and  of  Gotz  were  tremendously  effective. 
The  question,  'Whence  come  you,  learned  sir?'  and  the 
answer,  *From  Frankfort  on  the  Main,'  called  forth  such  jubila- 
tion and  applause  that  it  was  a  delight  to  hear."  When  his 
Wilhelm    Meister    arrives,    she    can    scarcely   find    words    to 
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express  her  gratitude  and  her  joy:  "Thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  WilhelmX  And  what  a  treat  it  was  for  me!  I 
felt  thirty  years  younger — and  could  see  you  and  the  other  boys 
making  your  preparations  for  your  puppet  theatricals.  If  I 
could  only  express  my  sentiments  adequately,  you  would  be 
happy  indeed  to  know  what  a  day  of  delight  you  have  given 
your  mother."  And  again,  on  receipt  of  a  handsome  copy  of 
Hermann  and  Dorothea  which  Christiane  sent  her,  she  writes : 
"Dear  Son  ! — Kindly  express  to  my  dear  daughter  my  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  splendid  copy  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  The 
work  deserves  such  a  beautiful  garb,  for  it  is  an  incomparable 
masterpiece.  I  am  carrying  it  around  like  a  cat  her  kittens; 
next  Sunday  I  shall  take  it  over  to  Stock's, —  I  can  just  imagine 
how  they  will  crow  with  delight!" 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  her  letters  to  Goethe,  is  the  spontaneity 
of  her  thought  and  expression  more  clearly  shown  than  in  her 
correspondence  with  the  patroness  of  her  son,  her  own  dear 
friend  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia.  Once  the  somewhat  more 
formal  introductory  phrases  are  out  of  the  way,  the  tone  of  her 
letter  is  invested  with  a  cordiality  that  is  nothing  short  of  con- 
tagious. They  have  the  most  wonderful  diversity  of  things  to 
talk  about  Frau  Rat  sends  musicians  to  Weimar  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  Duchess,  and  the  latter  in  turn  commis- 
sions her  to  do  some  shopping  for  her  in  Frankfort  She 
seems  to  be  particularly  interested  in  hearing  about  the  annual 
fair  in  that  commercial  center.  One  of  Frau  Rat's  letters  of 
the  year  1781,  in  which  she  reviews  the  theatrical  season  in  her 
city,  concludes  as  follows:  "This  letter  \s  a  veritable  quodlibet, 
and  for  that  the  confounded  fair  is  to  blame.  Frankfort  is  all 
in  a  whirl  over  it,  until  it  fairly  makes  one's  head  spin.  Among 
the  many  distinguished  visitors  is  also  the  famous  Duchess  of 
Kingston;  I'm  sure  she  must  weigh  at  least  three  hundred 
pounds.  To-day  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  who  else,  are  to  be  murdered — decently  and  in  order, 
you  know,  according  to  programme.  I  imagine  it  will  be  real 
jolly,  so  I  intend  to  go.".  .  ."Your  Highness  is  so  gracious  as  to 
enquire  what  I  am  doing?"  she  writes  in  another  letter  of 
about  the  same  time,  "Well,  by  Jupiter!  as  little  as  I  can,  and 
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that  little  as  badly  as  possible.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Alone,  and  left  to  my  own  devices, — when  the  springs  are  di- 
verted or  clogged,  the  deepest  well  must  run  dry.  To  be  sure,  I 
am  constantly  trying  to  dig  fresh  ones,  but  they  either  have  no 
water  or  they  are  muddy,  and  either  case  is  bad  enough,  you 
will  admit  Now  I  might  continue  this  noble  allegory  ad  infini- 
tum, I  might  tell  you,  for  instance,  that  in  order  not  to  die  of 
thirst  I  am  just  now  taking  mineral  water,  which  ordinarily  is 
only  for  invalids,  etc.  Indeed,  many  fine  things  might  be 
brought  in  here,  but  wit, — well,  wit  always  strikes  me  as  being 
like  a  draught  of  air :  it  cools  you,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  very  apt 
to  give  you  a  stiff  neck.  So  then,  all  jesting  aside,  every  pleasure 
that  I  now  wish  to  enjoy  I  have  to  seek  among  strangers,  out- 
side of  my  own  house,  for  here  it  is  as  quiet  and  deserted  as  a 
graveyard.  Formerly,  it  was  altogether  different;-:- but  who 
would  fret  because  it  is  not  always  full  moon  and  because  the 
sun  does  not  warm  us  as  kindly  now  as  in  July !  Only  by  using 
well  the  present  and  never  thinking  that  it  might  be  otherwise, 
does  one  succeed  best  in  getting  through  the  world ;  and  the 
getting  through  is  after  all  the  chief  thing." 

Many  years  after  the  death  of  Goethe's  mother,  Zelter  having 
asked  to  see  one  of  her  letters,  Goethe  sent  him  one  and 
accompanied  it  with  these  words:  ** Herewith  I  enclose  one  of 
my  mother's  letters,  in  accordance  with  your  wish.  In  it,  as  in 
every  line  she  wrote,  there  is  expressed  the  character  of  a 
woman  who  lived  a  strong  and  hearty  life  in  the  Old  Testament 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  full  of  trust  in  the  unchangeable  God  of 
the  family  and  of  the  nation." 

WiLHELM  BrAUN. 
Barnard  CoUege,  Columbia  University 
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A  gentleman  residing  in  a  suburb  had  as  a  member  of  his 
family  a  feline  creature  which,  although  of  blue  blood  and  certi- 
fied pedigree,  had  all  the  propensity  of  his  race  for  staying 
abroad  at  night.  One  spring  midnight,  after  exhausting  vocal 
blandishments,  the  master  of  the  house  hit  upon  a  plan  of  beat- 
ing the  devil's  tattoo  with  a  table-knife  on  a  china  plate,  out  on 
the  veranda,  as  if  preparing  a  banquet  against  the  wanderer's 
return.  The  ruse  was  brilliantly  successful,  albeit,  under  a 
neighboring  street  lamp,  the  upturned  faces  of  a  party  of 
friends,  returning  from  the  theatre,  expressed  the  final  stage  of 
petrefaction  of  Lot's  wife.  There  be  those  who  thus  grossly 
cajole  fellow  human  beings  —  ladling  the  crude  oil  of  flattery  to 
victims  that  bolt  it  as  the  Esquimax  do  blubber  —  and  dare  to 
call  it  *tact.' 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  Words  and  Their  Uses,  Richard 
Grant  White,  taking  as  a  text  Oliver  Cromwell's  refusal  to 
assume  the  title  of  King  because  of  the  associative  qualities  of 
the  word,  shows  that  "words  have,  like  men,  a  history  and  alli- 
ances, and  rights  of  birth  and  inherent  powers,  .  .  .  which  they 
can  transmit  ...  to  their  rightful  successors."  He  might 
have  adverted  to  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  words,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  *tact'  that,  although  morally  it  is  neutral,  it  is 
inevitably  associative  with  delicacy,  grace,  amenity.  To  this, 
of  course,  not  the  dictionaries  but  universal  consciousness  must 
bear  witness.  'Tact*  is  unmoral,  just  as  'advocacy'  is,  with- 
out being  latently  immoral.  Certain  kindred  words,  such  as 
'diplomacy*  or  'adroitness,'  are  sinisterly  suggestive.  All  of 
these  terms  may  imply  the  propitiation  or  the  influencing  of  a 
person  through  his  self-love  and  without  entire  frankness.  The 
process  may  properly  be  called  tactful,  however,  only  if  it 
neither  violates  good  taste  nor  calls  for  sacrifice  of  self-respect. 

Tact  has  its  negative,  as  well  as  its  positive  sphere,  of  which, 
in  the  world  of  modem  government,  our  English  cousins  are  the 
most  conspicuous  exemplars.  That  a  broad  spirit  of  toleration 
in  matters  non-essential  is  indispensable  for  modern  imperial- 
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ism  is  as  clear  as  that  a  similar  attitude  made  Roman  imperial- 
ism possible.  But  it  was  easier  for  the  Romans,  bred  in  an 
elastic,  live-and-let-live  polytheism,  to  recognize  other  people's 
gods,  than  for  England,  with  her  self-centered  religion  claiming 
exclusive  inspiration,  to  refrain  from  proselytism  by  moral  coer- 
cion and  covert  force.  English  toleration  of  paganism  abroad 
and  of  dissent  at  home  stands  for  tact  fundamental. 

While  toleration  of  prejudice  generally,  of  course,  is  not  a 
peculiarly  English  trait,  no  better  illustration  of  it  has  been 
offered  than  by  the  career  of  a  great  Englishman.  In  his  affec- 
tionate but  discriminating  tribute  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr. 
John  Morley  has  remarked:  "He  [Mill]  had  measured  the 
prejudices  of  men,  and  his  desire  to  arouse  this  obstructive 
force  in  the  least  degree  compatible  with  effective  advocacy  of 
any  improvement,  set  the  single  limit  to  his  intrepidity. 
Prejudices  were  to  him  like  physical  pre-disposition  with  which 
you  have  to  make  your  account.  He  knew,  too,  that  they  are 
often  bound  up  with  the  most  valuable  elements  in  character 
and  life,  and  hence  he  feared  that  violent  surgery  which  in  eradi- 
cating a  false  opinion  fatally  bruises  at  the  same  time  a  true  and 
wholesome  feeling  that  may  cling  to  it.  .  .  .  He  was  unrivalled 
in  the  difficult  art  of  conciliating  as  much  support  as  was  possi- 
ble and  alienating  as  little  sympathy  as  possible  for  novel  and 
extremely  unpopular  opinions. ' '  Many  men,  in  America  as  well 
as  in  England,  who  were  getting  their  mental  eyes  open  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  found  in  John 
Stuart  Mill  a  helpful  guide  to  a  livable  philosophy,  can  now, 
looking  backward,  realize  with  Mr.  Morley  that  a  very  material 
factor  of  Mill's  influence  was  his  exquisite  tact. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sphere  of  negative  tact  in  a 
democratic  republic  lies  in  the  apparent  ignoring  of  class  dis- 
tinctions, while  actually  taking  them  for  granted.  In  com- 
munities where  castes  are  definitely  recognized,  reciprocal  ap- 
preciation across  class  lines  finds  free  expression.  An  English 
nobleman  may  naturally  be  on  terms  of  affectionate  familiarity 
with  his  butler,  the  son  of  his  father's  butler.  Where  theoret- 
ical equality  exists,  there  is  the  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
force  actual  equality  and,  on  the  other,  to  resent  and  resist  it ; 
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and  living  constantly  on  the  socially  defensive  breeds  an  in- 
humane spirit  of  snobbishness. 

Bishop  Warburton  spoke  with  wisdom  and  moderation  when 
he  said  that  "high  birth  was  a  thing  which  he  never  knew  any 
one  to  disparage,  except  those  who  had  it  not ;  and  he  never  knew 
any  one  to  make  a  boast  of  it  who  had  anything  else  to  be  proud 
of."  Although  in  a  republic,  classes  are  constantly  changing 
in  personnel  by  accession  of  individuals  of  talent  and  by  dropping 
out  of  degenerates,  it  would  be  sentimental  fatuity  to  ignore  the 
persisting  entity  of  class  itself.  Indeed,  government  in  America 
consists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  just  treatment  and  recip- 
rocal cooperation  of  classes  as  classes. 

The  tactful  man,  however,  appears  unconscious  of  class  dis- 
tinctions. Mutually  self-respectful  humanity  may  meet  on 
common  ground  of  mutual  justice  and  helpfulness.  The  heir  of 
several  generations  of  opportunity  will  find  a  perfect  harmonic 
in  the  heart  of  the  grimy  toiler  in  the  mines,  if  only  both 
parties  keep  to  the  eternal  verities.  In  the  intercourse  of  the 
classes  there  is  no  falser  note  than  the  affectation  of  absolute 
equality,  and  few  men  are  so  vulgar  as  not  to  resent  another's 
vulgar  feint  of  de-classing  himself.  The  episode  is  yet  remem- 
bered in  New  York  of  a  candidate  for  office  —  himself  a  man  of 
education  and  social  prominence  —  who,  before  beginning  a 
speech  in  a  hall  on  the  Bowery,  removed  his  coat.  His  audi- 
ence, with  sound  instinct,  took  his  theoretical  equality  of  shirt 
sleeves  only  as  an  insult  to  their  intelligence.  No  American 
has  ever  possessed  to  a  greater  degree  the  quality  of  tact  under 
discussion  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Never  disloyal  to  his  own 
class,  he  touches  the  common  humanity  of  all  classes. 

The  positive  exercise  of  tact  may  be  summarized  as  the  mould- 
ing of  men's  actions  through  appeals  to  their  legitimate  egoism, 
pride,  and  self-interest.  A  century  and  more  ago  English-speak- 
ing communities  had  on  their  statute  books  a  score  of  capital 
offences,  and  the  ordinary  garniture  of  an  English  cross-roads 
was  a  thief  or  a  forger  rotting  on  a  gibbet.  We  have  changed  all 
that.  Capital  punishment  is  ahnost  abolished ;  the  whole  policy 
of  vengeance  has  been  discarded  for  that  of  evoking  whatever  of 
normal  aspiration  the  criminal  mind  contains.    Tact  is  but  a 
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still  more  extended  and  refined  exercise  of  the  same  method. 
We  may  manage  the  upper  world,  as  well  as  the  under,  by  play- 
ing upon  the  self-love  which,  to  the  good  of  themselves  and 
society,  all  men  have.  There  is  much  felicity  in  the  French 
idiom  which  elevates  self-love  to  the  proper  love. 

On  the  mental  side  we  are  met  by  a  frequently  abused  dictum 
of  Emerson.  It  may  be,  as  he  says,  that  **^.  foolish  consistency 
is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,**  but  one  must  not  take  other- 
wise than  as  fine-frenzied  hyperbole  the  further  remark  that 
"with  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do.*'  The 
scope  of  the  sage's  meaning  is  later  hedged  about  by  the  sug- 
gestions that  "no  man  can  violate  his  nature;  .  .  .  there  will 
be  an  agreement  in  whatever  variety  of  actions,  so  they  be 
honest  and  natural  in  their  hour."  It  is  indeed  true  that  a 
man  may  "as  well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow  on  the  wall 
as  with  slavish  consistency  with  mere  former  appearance.'* 
But  the  substance  of  one's  former  deliberate  opinions  affords 
the  only  reliable  impulsion  in  entering  untried  fields. 

"Foolish  consistency"  is  another  name  for  the  crass  vanity  of 
following  to  the  bitter  end  what  was  said  in  an  unguarded  or 
intoxicated  moment.  Tacitus  relates  that  the  ancient  Germans 
had  the  custom  of  debating  a  question  of  importance  at  night 
when  they  were  drunk  and  again  in  the  morning  when  they 
were  sober.  A  similar  expedient  for  loct^  poenitentice  might 
well  be  employed  by  highly  responsive  and  emotional  tempera- 
ments. One  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  saying:  "When  I 
spoke  before,  I  was  drunk  with  *wine  which  never  grew  in  the 
belly  of  the  grape' —  the  wine  of  eloquence,  of  impulse  or  en- 
thusiasm. Now  that  I  have  slept  off  the  potion,  *I  see  the  truth 
another  way.'  "  A  material  element  of  tactful  mentorship  lies 
in  diverting  one's  ward  from  self -committal  in  hot  blood. 

As  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the  past  afford  the  only  basis 
for  healthful  and  reliable  change,  one  who  would  influence  his 
fellow  man,  far  from  denying  the  obligation  of  consistency,  will 
search  in  the  subject's  character  or  philosophy  for  the  point  most 
favorable  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  thought.  It  will  be 
suggested  as  harmonious  with  something  in  which  the  hearer 
already  believes.     If  the  fresh  idea  germinates,  it  is  best  as  far 
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as  possible  to  let  it  alone.  Honest  men,  started  thinking  along 
the  line  of  some  predisposition,  will  ofteh  think  themselves  out 
of  error,  when  constant  preaching  would  drive  them  to  search 
for  adverse  arguments,  to  be  clinched  later  by  pride  of  opinion. 
The  tactful  man  will  suppress  himself,  except  as  to  helpful  hints 
over  hard  places. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  de  Bourrienne 
relates  that  Louis  XVIII  had  directed  Talleyrand,  as  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  present  a  list  of  persons  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Privy  Council.  The  King,  having  read  the 
list,  remarked:  "But  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I  do  not  see  here  the 
names  of  two  of  our  best  friends,  Bourrienne  and  Alexis  de 
Noavilles."  The  veteran  marplot  replied:  "Sire,  I  thought 
their  nomination  would  seem  more  flattering  in  coming  directly 
from  Your  Majesty."  Accordingly,  both  names  were  added  in 
the  King's  handwriting.  Bourrienne  suggests  that  Talleyrand's 
real  reason  was  to  avoid  the  outside  opposition  that  might  be 
heard  against  the  appointments,  but,  in  addition,  no  expedient 
could  have  been  cleverer  for  crystallizing  a  vague  determination 
in  the  King's  own  mind. 

Perhaps  it  transcends  conscientious  tact  to  simulate  opposi- 
tion in  order  to  utilize  pride  of  opinion.  If  such  course  ever  be 
legitimate,  it  is  in  dealing  with  persons  who  temperamentally 
stand  for  the  "universal  negative."  There  are  men  who  are 
ever  repelled  by  strong  or  concerted  expression  of  opinion; 
men,  for  example,  who  avow  belief  in  democratic  principles, 
yet  who  are  habitually  irritated  and  driven  into  opposition  by  a 
preponderating  sentiment.  As  to  such  persons,  a  resort  to 
actual  disingenuousness  may  not  be  improper. 

Certainly,  in  endeavoring  to  prevail  with  average  disposi- 
tions, it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  draw  out  conviction,  rather 
than  attempt  to  enforce  conviction  vi  et  armis.  It  was  rational 
tact  that  prompted  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  to  revise  a 
brief  prepared  by  a  junior,  by  changing  many  of  the  proposi- 
tions from  positive  to  tentative  form  and  even  toning  down  the 
absolute  statements  of  conclusions,  saying  that  the  best  of 
judges  are  human  and  no  man  relished  being  led  absolutely  by 
the  nose. 
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That  arch-worldling,  Samuel  Pepys,  under  date  of  February 
nth,  1664,  wrote: 

"Mr.  Falconer  came  and  visited  my  wife  and  brought  her  a 
present  —  silver  state  cup  and  cover,  value  about  three  or  four 
£.^ — for  the  courtesy  I  did  him  the  other  day.  I  am  almost 
sorry  for  this  present,  because  I  would  have  reserved  him  for  a 
place  to  go  in  Summer  a-visiting  at  Woolwich  with  my  wife." 

There  may  be  comparatively  few  persons  who  would  gossip  so 
naively,  even  with  self,  through  the  medium  of  a  cipher  diary. 
The  touch  of  human  nature  which  attaches  a  contractual  element 
to  political  favors  and  even  social  courtesies,  will,  however, 
bring  the  universal  smile  of  kinship.  Our  motives  for  most 
acts  are  mixed,  and  the  factor  of  self-interest  is  often  uncon- 
scious. Only  a  superficial  cynicism  would  sneer  at  movements 
for  political  reform  because  ardent  champions  of  righteousness 
usually  get  the  nominations  for  office,  or  because  of  the  proba- 
bility that  it  was  the  hope  of  personal  preferment  that  added 
energy  and  zest  to  their  effort.  "Honorable  ambition"  is  sub- 
limated selfishness  and  might  be  frankly  so  acknowledged  with- 
out reproach.  If  a  man  be  not  a  mere  time-server  to  his  ideals, 
if  he  honestly  intend  to  use  the  power  gained  through  advocat- 
ing a  good  cause  practically  to  further  it,  especially  if  he  will 
still  keep  the  faith  when  the  time  for  self-sacrifice  comes,  the 
present  coincidence  of  self-interest  with  public  spirit  is  a  source 
of  public  congratulation. 

And  it  may  often  be  the  part  of  sincere  public  spirit,  nay,  of 
earnest  patriotism,  to  argue  ad  hominem  in  order  to  direct  or 
modify  the  official  conduct  of  a  great  roan.  Lord  Salisbury 
probably  never  had,  certainly  need  never  have  had,  any  moral 
misgiving  over  a  consummately  tactful  episode  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  vain  of  his  knowledge  of  French, 
albeit  his  pronunciation  was  execrable,  and  was  firmly  set  upon 
making  an  important  address  in  behalf  of  the  English  delega- 
tion in  the  official  language  of  diplomacy.  Lord  Salisbury 
saved  his  chief  from  bringing  ridicule  upon  himself  and  his 
country  by  dwelling  upon  the  necessity  of  impressing  the 
representatives  of  the  powers  with  the  grandeur  of  English 
imperialism  and,   to  that  end,   of  having  the  address  given 
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in  the  English  tongue  by  the  greatest  living  master  of  Eng- 
lish oratory. 

Elementary  psychology  teaches  that  "the  pleasure  of  doing  a 
kind  act  includes  the  gratification  of  tender  emotion,  of  the 
desire  of  a  good  name,  of  the  instinct  to  put  forth  power." 
The  egoistic  element  is  seldom  acknowledged  even  in  self- 
communion.  Constantly,  however,  self-expression  and  personal 
pride  transmute  abstract  interest  into  definite  action.  And  if 
sublimated  selfishness  in  striving  to  identify  one's  name  with  a 
great  reform  be  free  from  stigma,  why  may  not  the  same  aspira- 
tion morally  pass  muster  if  the  cause  be  less  important  or  con- 
spicuous ?  Why  should  we  not  respect  an  apostle  to  the  Philis- 
tines who  organizes  a  series  of  lectures  or  chamber  music 
recitals,  because,  along  with  genuine  desire  to  elevate  benighted 
taste,  goes  sub-consciousness  of  social  6clat  incidentally  to 
attach  to  himself?  And  why  may  one  not  with  unabated  self- 
respect  touch  the  ego  mainspring  in  another  person,  frankly,  if 
it  be  expedient,  but,  otherwise,  with  art  concealing  art? 

Undoubtedly  we  are  trenching  upon  debatable  ground. 
Some  years  ago  the  manager  of  a  public  lecture  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charity  invited  a  cohort  of  nonentities  to  serve  as  Vice- 
Presidents  and,  after  acceptance,  forwarded  an  official  badge 
with  the  suggestion  that  ten  dollars  would  be  an  appropriate 
voluntary  subscription.  One  of  the  newspapers,  the  morning 
after  the  lecture,  reported  that  the  stage  was  filled  by  two  hun- 
dred Vice-Presidents,  at  ten  dollars  apiece.  This  incident  is 
on  a  par  with  the  feline  episode  narrated  at  the  opening  of  this 
paper.  Such  an  appeal  to  vulgar  vanity  was  not  warranted  for 
the  sake  of  extorting  money  even  for  charity.  The  moral  com- 
plexion may  be  different  where  pride,  or  even  vanity,  is  invoked 
as  an  incentive  to  acts  of  importance  and  in  themselves  credit- 
able to  the  actor. 

If  a  person  may  be  led  to  substantial  effort  or  sacrifice  for 
the  general  weal,  it  is  the  function  of  tact  to  suggest  an  immedi- 
ate motive.  The  situation  no  more  requires  full  frankness  on 
the  part  of  the  mentor  than  it  presupposes  self-analysis  by  the 
subject.  Broad-minded  tact  does  not  sentimentalize  human 
nature.     It  realizes  that  a  certain  amount  of  self -idealization  is 
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essential  to  self-respect  and  to  humoring  other  people's  auto- 
illusions.  The  tactful  man  will  so  deftly  strike  the  personal  note 
that  it  seems  to  vibrate  only  as  part  of  the  chord  of  altruism. 

Those  who  contend  that  tact  is  preeminently  a  feminine  gift 
would,  if  argued  into  a  comer,  probably  make  a  final  stand  on 
the  assumption  of  venerable  gallantry  that  women  are  superior 
in  'intuition.'  The  doctrine  of  evolution  teaches  the  mental 
solidarity  of  animate  nature  —  a  theory  excluding  not  only 
women's  'intuition'  but  animals'  'instinct,'  as  special  en- 
dowments. 'Intuition,'  as  so  used,  really  means  a  combina- 
tion of  instantaneous  observation  and  rapid  reasoning,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  apparent  ungenerousness,  one  must  claim  at  least 
sexual  equality  as  to  the  process.  In  mere  drawing-room  tact  — 
the  art  of  steering  clear  of  shoals  of  offence  and  bringing  out 
only  the  agreeable  side  —  it  is  believed  that  the  'sterner'  sex 
is  fully  capable  of  holding  its  own.  It  is  true  that  women 
sometimes  go  to  more  brilliantly  audacious  lengths,  not  only  of 
banter  and  repartee,  but  of  social  coercion,  without  ruffling  the 
surface  urbanity,  but  this  is  because  they  are  privileged  and 
know  they  are.  In  criminal  law  Benefit  of  Sex  has  succeeded 
Benefit  of  Clergy ;  more  than  a  corresponding  inequality  pre- 
vails before  the  social  law.  This,  in  itself,  puts  a  dispropor- 
tionate strain  upon  the  tact  of  the  sex  that  is  condemned  to  take 
incisive  thrusts  without  wincing,  but  itself  must  fence  with 
buttoned  foils.  An  underbred  woman  may  be  less  obtrusive 
and  awkward  than  an  underbred  man,  but,  thoroughbred  for 
thoroughbred,  the  male  of  the  human  species,  is  no  less  felici- 
tous and  resourceful  in  society  than  the  female. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  audience-room  of  many  a  Chan- 
cellery, where  bloodshed  and  national  dismemberment  may  be 
threatened,  provided  only  that  courtesy  be  not  infringed,  quali- 
ties of  actual  address  are  displayed,  beside  which  a  clever 
woman's  rencontre  with  her  dearest  foe  would  seem  the  imagin- 
ary conversation  of  a  doll's  house.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ablest  queen  of  a  salon  overmatches  a  great  legal  advocate  cross- 
examining  a  hostile  witness,  in  which  task  'intuition,'  adroit 
personal  management,  and  self-control  unite  in  drawing-room 
tact  par  excellence. 
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Tact  as  it  has  been  discussed,  however,  includes  much  more 
than  social  aplomb.  It  has  been  viewed  as  an  all-round  facility 
of  wisdom  springing  from  cleverness,  experience,  and  culture. 
Tact  is  general  efficiency  in  dealing  with  human  nature.  To 
those  who  would  still  assert  feminine  superiority  in  what 
Emerson  has  termed  "the  art  of  all  arts,"  it  may  be  suggested 
that,  so  far  as  general  capacity  has  been  exhibited  in  sciences 
and  arts,  the  male  has  not  taken  second  place  —  not  even  in 
those  ultimate  flowers  of  civilization,  the  culinary  art  and  the 
art  of  dressmaking. 

Wilbur  Larremorb. 
New  York  City. 
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THE  PRINCETON  PRECEPTORIAL  SYSTEM 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  of  late  in  the  introduction 
at  Princeton  of  a  new  method  of  undergraduate  instruction 
known  as  the  Preceptorial  System.  After  four  years  of  success- 
ful incubation  the  new  venture  received  last  June  baptismal  en- 
dorsement from  the  first  class  to  enter  college  after  its  introduc- 
tion and  has  already  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution at  Princeton.  It  may  accordingly  not  be  inappropriate 
at  the  present  juncture  for  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  part  in  this  interesting  experiment  to  attempt  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin,  practical  operation,  and  underlying  princi- 
ples of  the  new  system. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Preceptorial  System,  momentary  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
tendency  of  undergraduate  instruction  in  our  larger  universities 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  will,  I  think,  be  granted  that 
the  problem  of  numbers  has  been  one  of  the  most  vexed  ques- 
tions with  which  these  universities  have  had  to  deal.  It  has 
become  a  matter  of  familiar  comment  that  the  growing  size  of 
college  classes  in  these  institutions  no  longer  permits  the  close 
association  between  student  and  teacher  that  used  to  exist  in 
earlier  days  when  college  classes  were  smaller.  Neither  in  the 
large  classroom  recitation  nor  in  the  crowded  lecture  hall  has  it 
remained  possible  to  perform  the  salutary  task  of  holding  the 
individual  student  to  account  for  daily  performances.  In- 
frequent opportunity  to  recite,  on  the  one  hand,  and  lack  of  all 
opportunity  to  do  so,  on  the  other,  has  too  frequently  suffered 
the  healthful  habit  of  daily  study  to  sink  into  innocuous  desue- 
tude. Even  the  final  examination  —  the  last  disciplinary  refuge 
of  our  present  system  —  has  been  largely  deprived  of  its  tradi- 
tional terrors  by  the  extensive  vogue  of  the  eleventh-hour  sylla- 
bus. How  to  reenlist  the  jaded  interest  of  the  student  in  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  daily  tasks  is  the  problem  which  Prince- 
ton has  undertaken  to  solve,  and  the  Preceptorial  System  is  her 
solution. 

Plans  for  a  reform  upon  the  lines  just  indicated  had  been  con- 
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templated  by  Woodrow  Wilson  some  years  before  he  became 
president  of  Princeton  University,  and  in  the  summer  of  1902 
Dean  West  of  this  university  visited  England  in  order  to 
embody  in  the  new  curriculum  at  Princeton  the  best  features  of 
the  tutorial  system  at  Oxford.  The  new  plan  of  instruction 
was  announced  in  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  for  February 
25,  1905,  formally  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  and  finally  put  into  operation  by  the  appointment 
of  forty-seven  preceptors  —  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  thirty- 
six  institutions  —  who  entered  upon  their  new  duties  the  follow- 
ing September.  The  essential  features  of  the  new  programme 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows. 

At  the  outset  of  the  academic  year  students  in  all  save  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  university  *  are  distributed  among 
the  several  preceptors  assigned  to  each  of  these  departments. 
Each  preceptor  then  divides  his  men  into  small  sections  of  not 
more  than  three  to  five  members  apiece.  These  men  he  meets 
for  personal  conference  either  in  a  college  room  or,  preferably, 
in  the  informal  surroundings  of  his  own  study.  To  secure  con- 
tinuity of  association  the  preceptor  invariably  retains  the  men 
originally  assigned  to  his  charge  so  long  as  they  continue  in  his 
department.*  The  preceptorial  conference  takes  the  place  of 
one  of  the  weekly  hours  formerly  devoted  to  the  recitation  or 
lecture.  Though  regularly  employed  to  supplement  courses 
conducted  by  means  of  recitation  (as  in  the  more  disciplinary 
subjects,  such  as  the  Languages),  preceptorial  instruction  has 
proved  more  effective  when  used  to  supplement  courses  con- 
ducted by  means  of  lecture  (as  in  the  more  discursive  subjects, 
such  as  History,  Philosophy,  and  Literature).  As  between 
these  two  kinds  of  courses,  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the 
preceptor  differ  to  a  certain  degree.  In  the  former  case  the 
somewhat  inflexible  character  of  the  subject-matter  frequently 
obliges  the  preceptor  to  pursue  something  of  the  same  general 

Hn  the  scientific  department  of  the  university  the  existing  system  of 
laboratory  assistants  renders  the  preceptor  unnecessary. 

*  Usually  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  four  years.  A  preceptor  gives  in- 
struction only  within  his  own  chosen  department  Consequently  a  student 
has  a  separate  preceptor  in  each  of  the  departments  in  which  his  work  lies. 
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method  as  the  classroom  instructor ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  the 
less  formal  and  restricted  nature  of  the  subject-matter  permits 
him  to  pursue  a  method  of  his  own.  To  differentiate  accurately 
between  the  function  of  the  lecturer  and  the  preceptor  is  not 
always  possible.  Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  course. 
In  general,  however,  the  two  may  be  said  to  cover  the  same 
subject-matter,  but  each  in  his  own  way  and  independently  of 
the  other.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  difference  in  method 
may  perhaps  best  be  defined  by  saying  that  the  lecturer  provides 
the  framework  of  the  course  while  the  preceptor  contributes 
body  and  substance  to  the  structure.  Thus  the  two  methods 
supplement  without  overlapping  one  another.  To  strengthen 
his  moral  hold  upon  the  student  the  preceptor  is  forbidden  to 
read  examination  papers  or  to  report  absences.  Any  disposition 
to  slight  preceptorial  work  is  provided  against  by  assigning 
more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  preceptor  than  to  the  examin- 
ation in  the  determination  of  standing.  Moreover,  in  case  of 
neglect,  the  preceptor  may  recommend  that  a  student  be 
debarred  from  final  examination  and  thus  be  obliged  to  take  the 
course  over  again.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  grades  of  a 
student  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  nature  of  the  examination 
questions  are  determined  by  a  joint  conference  of  lecturer  or 
classroom  instructor  and  preceptors. 

But  the  foregoing  provisions  constitute  only  the  external  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  Preceptorial  System  is  administered.  To 
gain  a  realizing  sense  of  the  true  intent  of  the  system  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  attention  to  certain  spiritual  principles  of 
which  these  somewhat  mechanical  regulations  are  merely  the 
outward  embodiment.  A  failure  to  realize  these  principles  has 
given  rise  to  certain  misapprehensions  in  the  minds  of  many 
observers  of  the  system  which  it  will  be  the  incidental  purpose 
of  the  following  remarks  to  correct. 

It  has,  in  the  first  place,  often  been  supposed  that  the  small 
preceptorial  division  has  been  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  more  constant  and  rigorous  discipline.  But  if  this  were  the 
case,  our  system  would  differ  in  no  respects  from  that  which 
prevails  in  many  other  colleges  in  which  large  classes  are  simi- 
larly subdivided.     At   Harvard,  for  example,  certain  lecture 
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classes  are  periodically  broken  up  into  small  divisions  for  purposes 
of  quiz  and  oral  cross-examination.  With  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  small  division  exists  primarily  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  formation  of  such  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and 
student  as  shall  render  discipline  unnecessary.  Our  system,  in 
other  words,  is  based  on  the  old  idea  that  all  true  teaching  is 
personal  and  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  direct  impact  of  mind  upon 
mind.  The  principle  is  a  simple  one  and  at  least  as  old  as  So- 
crates. It  finds  expression  in  the  traditional  relationship  be- 
tween master  and  disciple,  and  in  varying  form  has  lain  at  the 
basis  of  every  period  of  intellectual  advance.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, the  principle  employed  by  Abelard  at  Paris,  Arnold  at 
Rugby,  Jowett  at  Oxford,  and  Hopkins  at  Williams.  Thus  the 
Princeton  system  represents  a  reapplication  to  present  academic 
conditions  in  America  of  a  principle  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  dawn  of  our  civilization. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Preceptorial  System  is  not,  as  is  often 
thought,  a  coaching  system.  The  preceptor  is  not,  like  the 
Oxford  tutor,  a  drill  master,  primarily  intent  upon  getting  his 
men  through  the  examination.  As  already  stated,  the  precep- 
tor is  expressly  forbidden  to  read  examination  papers  or  to  re- 
port absences.  Proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  *'what  a  man  reads  as  a  task  will  do  him  little  good,"  he 
seeks  rather  to  develop  in  his  men  an  independent  love  of  learn- 
ing as  an  end  in  itself  and  without  regard  to  the  final  examina- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  shown  that  a  man  will  often  read  with  greater  relish  a  book 
that  is  not  required  by  his  instructor.  Not  long  ago  a  student 
chanced  to  remark  to  a  club  friend  that  he  had  been  up  late  the 
night  before  over  a  certain  "red"  book — known  to  the  world  at 
large  as  \a€R,oy*s  Philippine  Life  in  Town  and  Country — and 
when  informed  that  the  book  in  question  was  prescribed  in 
"Politics,"  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  profound  disgust  that  had 
he  known  that  beforehand  he  would  never  have  read  it. 

Finally,  the  Preceptorial  System  has  often  been  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  intellectual  go-cart,  intended  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  student.    This  supposition  rests  upon 
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an  equally  erroneous  conception.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pre- 
ceptor is  not  a  drill-master  armed  with  the  rod  of  pedagogic 
authority,  neither  is  he,  on  the  other,  an  intellectual  wet-nurse 
appointed  to  feed  predigested  pabulum  to  queasy  stomachs. 
His  office  is  rather  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  student  and 
his  work.  He  attempts,  in  the  triple  capacity  of  "guide,  phil- 
osopher, and  friend,"  to  liberate  the  student's  latent  abilities,  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  dormant  capacities  of  his  own 
mind.  He  soon  learns  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  varying 
capacities  and  needs  of  the  different  individuals  in  his  group. 
The  dull  or  indolent  man  is  not  encouraged  to  stray  far  from 
the  beaten  track,  but  to  the  bright  or  ambitious  man  is  given 
opportunity  to  make  side  excursions  hither  and  yon  in  accord- 
ance with  his  capacity.  In  this  way  each  man  is  encouraged  to 
do  his  share  of  the  common  work  and  to  do  it  thoroughly.  And 
encouragement  is  all  that  is  needed.  An  expressed  wish  or 
chance  suggestion  leads  every  man  to  do  his  best,  if  not  from 
the  higher  motive  of  self-satisfaction,  at  least  from  the  desire  to 
please  his  preceptor.  The  advantage  both  to  preceptor  and  stu- 
dent of  this  mutual  accommodation  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  has  already  drawn  students  from  the  street,  preceptors  from 
the  club,  and  books  from  the  library. 

But  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  system  may  be  gained  by  a 
bit  of  concrete  illustration.  The  preceptor  is  often  asked  by 
the  curious  visitor  at  Princeton:  "But  just  what  do  you  do 
with  your  men  during  the  preceptorial  hour?**  and  perhaps 
an  answer  to  this  question  will  place  the  whole  matter  in  a 
clearer  light.  We  will  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  confer- 
ence is  in  English  and  that  the  four  men  who  normally  compose 
the  group  are  assembled  in  the  study  of  the  preceptor.  On  en- 
trance they  find  their  instructor  surrounded  by  scholastic  tomes 
brightened,  it  may  be,  by  the  blaze  of  an  open  fire,  or  mellowed 
by  evidences  of  the  humanizing  companionship  of  a  pipe.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  subject  for  the  hour  is  English  Literature 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Hardly  have  the  customary  greet- 
ings of  the  day  been  exchanged  when  one  of  the  men  will  ex- 
claim, "this  stufif  by  Collins  is  not  what  I  call  poetry;  it  is  sim- 
ply rot."    This  frank  avowal  of  dislike  is  vastly  preferable  to 
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indiflference  and  at  once  gives  the  preceptor  his  clue.  It  now 
becomes  the  latter's  turn  to  delegate  the  adjudication  of  Collins* 
claims  as  a  poet  to  other  members  of  the  group.  Two  of  the 
remaining  members,  we  will  suppose,  concur,  in  somewhat 
milder  language,  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  The  fourth, 
rather  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  singularity  than  from  conviction, 
admits  that  the  poet  is  not  so  awfully  bad  after  all,  and  when  called 
upon  to  support  his  admission  with  evidence,  will  recollect  a 
felicitous  phrase  or  striking  audacity  of  conception  which,  he  is 
willing  to  allow,  may,  in  some  measure,  redeem  the  poet  from 
the  charge  of  unmitigated  barbarity.  Seizing  upon  this  chance 
observation  the  preceptor  will  then  proceed  to  build  up  Collins's 
claims  to  respectful  consideration.  In  this  way  the  conference 
will,  in  an  important  sense,  be  taken  out  of  the  preceptor's  own 
hands  and  proceed  upon,  whatever  line  may  be  suggested  by  the 
chance  observation  of  one  of  the  group.  By  thus  allowmg  his 
men  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  discussion  of  the  hour,  the 
preceptor  will  discover  on  what  side  poetry  will  often  make  its 
first  appeal  to  the  unbiased  mind,  and  out  of  it  may  develop 
certain  important  aspects  of  a  poet's  work  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  overlooked.  At  least  he  is  meeting  the  student 
on  his  own  ground  and  using  the  weapons  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  is  dealing.  Again  we  will  suppose  that  an  earlier 
period  of  English  Literature  is  under  examination.  A  student 
expresses  his  disgust  at  the  absurd  childishness  of  Spenser's 
picture  of  the  "milk-white  lamb"  of  Una.  Such  a  representa- 
tion seems  silly  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  thoughtful  man;  **it 
makes  a  fellow  sick  to  read  such  drool."  Here  again  the  pre- 
ceptor may  meet  the  issue  squarely.  Perhaps  an  essential  part 
of  the  poet's  meaning  may  be  couched  in  a  representation  appar- 
ently so  childish.  Perhaps  the  "milk-white  lamb"  may  here  be 
used  to  typify  the  unsullied  lustre  of  Truth  and  the  attribute 
expressed  metaphorically  just  as  Truth  herself  is  figuratively 
shadowed  forth  in  the  person  of  the  damsel  Una.  With  this 
similitude  it  will  then  be  possible  to  compare  the  "backward- 
bent  knees"  of  "the  wild  wood  gods"  and  other  allegorical 
representations  by  which  the  poet  pictures  the  power  of  Truth. 
By  this  means  a  general  discussion  may  be  precipitated  upon 
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the  relation  of  Spenser  to  Plato,  the  symbolic  value  of  art,  and 
the  means  whereby  the  poet  embodies  abstract  ideas  in  the  form 
of  the  tangible  and  concrete.  Images  the  most  awful  may  be 
summoned  from  the  pages  of  Milton  through  association  with 
which  "the  milk-white  lamb'*  of  Una  is  seen  to  rise  beyond  the 
dwarfing  limitations  of  literal  interpretation  and  assume  the 
broader  significance  of  allegory.  Still  again,  the  inanity  of  The 
Waggoner^  The  Idiot  Boy^  or  other  early  Wordsworthian  ventures 
may  not  unjustly  provoke  the  scorn  of  the  undergraduate.  He 
will  question  your  right  to  set  before  him  such  specimens  of 
driveling  imbecility.  Here  again  the  instinctive  feeling  of  dis- 
gust may  be  converted  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  important 
principle  that  Homer  sometimes  nods,  and  a  debate  may  ensue 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  that  a  poet  should  always  be 
judged  by  his  best  work.  It  thus  follows  that  no  general  rule 
may  be  laid  down  as  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  pre- 
ceptorial conference.  Much  depends  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
preceptor.  As  a  rule,  any  device  that  will  stimulate  independent 
thinking  is  of  value.  Skilfully  contrived  questions  will  fre- 
quently lead  a  student  to  the  habit  of  useful  induction.  Often- 
times diversity  in  the  method  of  conducting  a  conference  serves 
a  useful  purpose.  Sometimes  special  topics  connected  with  the 
work  in  hand  are  assigned  to  each  man ;  at  others,  one  man  is 
called  upon  to  defend  a  certain  position,  another  to  attack  him; 
and  at  others,  general  discussion  occurs  in  which  each  man 
bears  a  part.  Carefully  prepared  essays  dealing  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  course  are  required  periodically.  These  essays  are 
then  corrected  by  the  preceptor  and  gone  over  with  each  student 
in  turn  at  a  special  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Again,  the 
tactics  that  serve  in  the  case  of  one  man  may  not  serve  in  the 
case  of  another.  Mr.  A.  may  be  stimulated  by  the  fascination 
of  congenial  conference,  Mr.  B.  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  preparation  of  some  set  task,  Mr.  C.  by  an  opportunity  to 
embark  upon  some  fresh  scholarly  quest.  Thus  the  general 
object  of  each  conference  is  to  induce  each  participant  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  common  work  of  the  group,  to  make  him 
realize  that  the  success  of  the  hour  depends  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal exertions. 
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Such  in  brief  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for  our  un- 
dergraduates during  the  last  five  years  at  Princeton.  With 
what  success  our  labors  have  been  crowned  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
question  for  one  on  the  inside  to  answer.  Outside  testimony 
may,  however,  be  cited  to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  unbiased 
opinion.  Not  long  ago  a  Yale  professor,  who  favored  us  with 
his  presence  at  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  the  older  English  plays 
annually  presented  by  Princeton  students,  observed  one  of  the 
cast  approach  a  preceptor  with  a  request  for  "the  makings.*' 
Now  I  understand,  he  said,  what  the  Preceptorial  System  has 
done  for  Princeton.  Under  it  the  barrier  that  formerly  separ- 
ated the  students  from  the  faculty  has  broken  down.  Pleasant 
acquaintances  often  leading  to  life-long  friendships  are  formed 
between  student  and  preceptor.  Members  of  the  faculty  are 
frequently  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  students  and  students 
by  the  faculty.  A  student  will  frequently  drop  into  his  pre- 
ceptor's room  for  a  talk  or  take  a  walk  or  canoe-trip  with  him 
in  the  neighorhood.  Above  all,  a  very  substantial  beginning  has 
been  made  towards  providing  the  means  by  which  the  student 
may  be  permitted  to  see  that  his  instructor  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  human  qualities  and  the  preceptor  that  his  pupil  can 
give  him  many  valuable  hints  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

We  thus  have  hopes  of  reestablishing  at  Princeton  a  scholarly 
confederation  in  which  teachers  and  taught  are  alike  learners 
and  colleagues  the  one  of  the  other.  Students  and  teachers  are 
at  last  coming  to  realize  that  their  interests  are  not  disjoined 
but  united,  and  that  both  are  bound  on  a  common  intellectual 
quest.  Many  features  of  our  academic  life  at  Princeton  are 
admirably  fitted  to  work  together  with  the  Preceptorial  System 
towards  a  grand  humanistic  consummation.  The  emphasis  in- 
creasingly laid  on  the  classics —  in  respect  to  which  Princeton 
is  unique  among  American  universities, —  the  prevalence  of  the 
group  system  of  electives  —  whereby  the  student  falls  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  preceptor  in  some  one  of  the  great  branches 
of  humanistic  study, —  and  the  secluded  life  apart  from  the  dis- 
tracting influences  of  the  city  and  enriched  by  the  noble  archi- 
tecture that  adorns  our  college  campus  conspire  to  revive  in 
Princeton  "the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 

Nathaniel  E.  Griffin. 
Princeton  University. 
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I. 

The  phenomena  of  language  have  been  in  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years  subjected  to  so  searching  an  investigation  at  the 
bands  of  eminent  German,  English,  and  American  scholars,  and 
their  philosophical,  historical,  and  poetical  significance  has  been 
so  clearly  emphasized,  particularly  in  recent  years,  that  the 
present  article  can  lay  slight  claim  to  originality,  but  is  frankly 
an  attempt  to  set  forth  in  popular  form  something  of  the  prac- 
tical significance  of  philology  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize 
its  romantic  fascination. 

Language  is  one  of  the  great  realities,  which,  though  ever 
present  and  ever  in  use,  seldom  or  never  engage  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  average  man.  He  regards  the  miracle  of 
speech  merely  as  a  wise  provision  of  nature  for  the  expression 
and  communication  of  thought — a  very  necessary  but  wholly 
mysterious  phenomenon,  somewhat  as  his  early  ancestors  con- 
ceived earth  and  air,  fire  and  water,  life  and  death. 

And  yet,  because  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  the  study  of 
the  words  of  a  language,  the  story  of  their  origin  and  their 
changes  of  meaning,  will  reveal  the  history  of  the  people  who 
speak  that  language;  nor  do  I  here  use  the  term  history  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  political  history:  Etymology  penetrates  the 
very  core  of  a  nation's  past  life,  and  beginning  its  narrative  at  a 
period  far  antedating  recorded  history,  presents  us  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  nation's  entire  civilization. 

I  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  consider  certain  phenomena 
connected  with  the  foreign  element  in  English. 

No  language  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  pure;  that  is,  to  be 
made  up  of  exclusively  native  elements;  for  just  as  no  man  may 
wholly  live  unto  himself,  so  no  nation  may  live  in  touch  with  its 
neighbors  and  preserve  the  perfect  purity  of  its  speech.  The 
intercourse  is  bound  to  result  in  an  interchange  of  words  as  well 
as  of  ideas.  But  in  the  case  of  some  languages,  notably  Eng- 
lish, the  influx  of  foreign  material  has  been  of  such  a  character 
as  largely  to  supplant  the  native  element,  and  so  enormous  as  to 
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lead  many  scholars  to  call  our  mother  tongue  a  "composite  lan- 
guage." To  speak  thus  is,  however,  to  overstate  the  case.  A 
language  is  not  classified  according  to  its  vocabulary,  but  by  its 
grammatical  structure;  and  judged  by  this  criterion,  English  is 
a  perfectly  pure  Teutonic  language.  In  fact  the  native  element 
even  of  our  vocabulary  is  still  so  various  and  important  that 
whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  may  be  composed  without 
having  recourse  to  a  single  foreign  word. 

Thus  passage  after  passage  in  the  Bible  can  be  cited  in  which 
every  word  is  of  the  native  element.  Take  this  verse  of  Pro- 
verbs: **The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and 
the  wellspring  of  wisdom  as  a  flowing  brook."  Or  this  from 
St.  Matthew:  "Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness;  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

The  same  assertion  can  be  made  of  our  poetry  whenever  the 
poet  desires  to  unite  extreme  simplicity  of  expression  with 
intensity  of  feeling.  Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  exquisite  ten- 
derness in  many  of  Tennyson's  lyrics  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced had  not  the  poet  employed  almost  exclusively  native  in 
preference  to  borrowed  words.  All  will  recall  that  perfect  love- 
song  in  the  Princess  \ 

Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea ; 
l*he  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answered  thee  ? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

In  this  poem,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  words,  but 
nine  are  of  foreign  origin:  mountain^  cape^fadedyfate^  seaVd^ 
vain,  river,  main,  and  toiich ;  and  every  one  of  these  was  bor- 
rowed at  so  early  a  date  that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  foreign. 

The  immortal  little  cradle-song  from  the  same  poem,  a  song 
known  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  is  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  Saxon,  and  the  almost  equally  well-known 
lines,  "As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,"  contain  native  words 
exclusively. 

The  Saxon  element,  then,  is  still  with  us,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  speech.     But  while  this 
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is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  a  language  must  have  flesh  and  blood 
as  well  as  bone  and  sinew ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  English  is  of  foreign  origin.  The  language 
of  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  of  oratory,  of  literature  and  of 
science,  even  of  daily  life,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  foreign 
words,  mostly  Latin. 

A  test  which  I  recently  made  of  paragraphs  chosen  at  random 
from  some  of  our  most  celebrated  prose  writers  and  from 
current  cultivated  English,  gave  the  following  results : 

Addison,  whose  style  Johnson  so  emphatically  endorsed  as  a 
model  of  "elegance  without  ostentation,"  must  likewise  be  hon- 
ored as  our  purest  writer,  his  vocabulary  showing  only  about 
seventeen  per  cent  of  foreign  words.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
coming  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Addison,  can  still,  like 
him,  draw  from  the  well  of  English  undefiled.  In  his  charm- 
ing prose  poem,  the  Inland  Voyage,  I  find  but  twenty  per  cent 
of  foreign  terms.  The  master  craftsman,  De  Quincey,  achieves 
his  magical  effects  by  the  use  of  an  English  seventy-seven  per 
cent  native.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
that  Gibbon,  of  whose  stately  Latin  style  we  have  heard  so  fre- 
quently, really  employs  a  vocabulary  much  purer  than  that  of 
Macaulay  —  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  foreign  words  as  compared 
with  the  latter's  thirty-three  per  cent.  Macaulay's  diction,  one 
word  out  of  every  three  of  which  is  non -Teutonic,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  marking  the  extreme  limit  of  good  taste  in  the  choice  of 
words.  To  pass  beyond  this  point  is  to  ofifend  our  linguistic 
sense,  to  write  unidiomatic  English.  Hence  the  English  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  which  is  full  of  paragraphs  showing  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  or  more  of  foreignisms ;  and  the  English  of  Johnson, 
which  is  sometimes  forty  per  cent  or  even  fifty  per  cent  Latin, 
can  be  termed  English  only  by  courtesy.  We  can  only  shake 
our  heads  hopelessly  over  such  linguistic  monstrosities  as  John- 
son's definition  of  the  word  net-work,  as  something  "reticulated 
or  decussated  with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 

Everyday  English,  the  diction  of  the  newspaper  and  of  poli- 
tics, shows  considerable  fluctuation ;  but  the  proportion  of  bor- 
rowed words  is  probably  seldom  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
which  I  found  in  a  recent  speech  of  our  strenuous  Ex-President; 
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nor  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  which  was  the  maximum 
counted  in  several  editorials  of  a  leading  Southern  daily. 

It  thus  appears  that  even  when  written  in  its  purest  form 
present  English  commonly  employs  scarcely  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  foreign  words,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  may 
be  employed  without  prejudicing  clearness  of  thought. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  and  domestication  of  these 
linguistic  immigrants  into  our  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  the  narra- 
tive of  their  more  than  Odyssean  wanderings  and  strange  ad- 
ventures, constitutes  the  Romance  of  the  Borrowed  Word, 

II. 

A  general  survey  of  our  vocabulary  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  words  occur  in  historical  groups.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that,  scientifically  interpreted,  they  reveal  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  its  relation  to  other  races. 
Truly  a  remarkable  proposition.  It  means  that  historical  writ- 
ings are  not  the  only  history.  It  means  that  ages  before  Gildas 
or  the  venerable  Bede  took  up  the  pen  to  record  the  story  of 
Briton  and  Saxon,  another  Brito-Saxon  history  had  been  silently 
and  more  faithfully  recorded  of  facts  unknown  to  either  the 
British  or  the  Saxon  historian.  Bede  relates  the  oft-told  tale  of 
how  the  founders  of  the  English  race,  Jutes,  Angles,  and 
Saxons  migrated  from  the  old  Angleland  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  German  Ocean  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
A.  D. ;  but  streety  wine^  buttery  pepper^  churchy  devily  shriney 
penny y  poundy  minty  inchy  miUy  can  take  us  further  back  and  tell 
us  a  more  interesting  story.  These  words,  with  a  few  others, 
constitute  the  oldest  borrowings  in  the  English  language. 
Their  forms  are  such  that  we  know  that  they  could  not  have 
entered  the  language  later  than  a.  d.  450;  hence  the  etymolo- 
gist assigns  them  to  the  Continental  Period  of  our  tongue. 
Church  and  devil zxk  Greek  derivatives;  all  the  rest  are  Latin. 

How  did  the  half-civilized  German  tribes  —  all  innocent  as 
they  were  of  bookish  lore  —  come  by  this  classical  terminology  ? 
The  reply  is,  of  course,  by  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  the 
classical  civilizations. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  explain  the  Latin  words.    The  Rhine 
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marks  the  point  of  contact.  On  those  historic  banks  the  un- 
conquered  German  must  have  had  almost  daily  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  latinized  Gaul  or  the  Roman  merchant; 
and  in  this  connection  it  will  doubtless  be  recalled  that  Caesar, 
writing  as  early  as  the  first  century  b.  c,  tells  us  that 
''[Roman]  merchants  have  frequent  intercourse  with  them." 
In  later  years,  when  the  Empire  had  extended  and  consolidated 
its  sway,  and  by  a  wonderful  system  of  paved  roads  had  bound 
together  all  of  its  innumerable  districts  and  provinces,  how 
much  more  intimate  must  that  connection  have  become  I  Our 
word  street  is  from  the  Latin  strata  via,  a  paved  way,  and  its 
presence  in  English  and  all  the  other  Teutonic  languages  tes- 
tifies to  the  profound  impression  made  upon  our  simple  fore- 
fathers by  the  splendid  military  roads  of  the  Empire.  At  first, 
however,  the  intercourse  must  have  been  purely  commercial; 
for  the  borrowings  wine,  butter,  pepper,  cheese,  silk,  alum, 
pound,  inch,  mint,  and  shrine  are  all  from  the  language  of  trade. 

Mint  is  the  Old  English  word  for  coin,  and  is  a  corruption 
of  Latin  moneta,  a  coin,  so  called  because,  in  Rome  the  mint 
was  established  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  "Juno  the  Ad- 
monisher."  Very  much  later,  was  borrowed  from  the  French 
our  word  money,  likewise  a  corruption  of  moneta. 

Shrine  has  departed  so  widely  from  its  original  sense  that  it 
needs  explanation.  The  Roman  merchants  evidently  brought 
many  of  their  commodities  packed  in  boxes;  for  the  Latin 
scrinium,  from  which  shrine  is  derived,  means  merely  a  box, 
being  entirely  without  any  religious  signification.  So,  too,  Old 
English  serin  at  first  is  a  box ;  and  it  was  not  until  centuries 
later,  after  the  migration  to  Britain,  that  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  gradually  narrowed  the  meaning  to  that 
of  ''a  box  containing  sacred  relics,"  or  shrine,  as  we  use  the 
word  in  its  strictest  sense. 

Wine  is  the  Latin  vinum,  and  its  presence  in  all  the  Ger- 
manic dialects  teaches  us  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  was 
entirely  unknown  to  our  forefathers  before  their  contact  with 
the  Latin  race.  Nor  has  wine-drinking  ever  become  a  race 
habit  with  the  Teutonic  nations  in  the  degree  to  which  prevails 
among  the  Latin  nations.     With  the  former,  whether  German, 
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Dane,  or  Englishman,  "the  cup  o'  kindness"  has  always  been 
of  malt  rather  than  of  the  g^pe.  Philologically,  too,  the  word 
wine  is  important  as  proving  conclusively  that  the  sound  of  the 
Latin  v  was  pure  w  in  classical  times;  so  that  Caesar  unques- 
tionably said  ^^wenif  widi^  wici^'*  and  not  '^veni,  vidi,  vici,*'  as 
the  spelling  alone  might  seem  to  indicate. 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  two  words  of  the  list 
given  above  are  non-commercial ;  I  mean  of  course  church  and 
devil.  How  did  terms  so  intimately  associated  with  Chris- 
tianity come  to  be  borrowed  by  the  English  tribes  centuries 
before  their  conversion?  They  cannot,  like  the  others,  have 
entered  the  language  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  for  churchy 
Old  English  cirice^  is  plainly  from  the  Greek  plural  kuriaka^ 
meaning  "the  Lord's  House;"  and  devil  presents  linguistic 
difficulties  unless  we  derive  it  from  Greek  diabolos.  How  did 
the  heathen  Angles  and  Saxons  —  blue-eyed  worshippers  of 
Odin  and  Thor  on  the  shores  of  the  far-away  northern  sea  — 
come  by  Greek  ecclesiastical  terms  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion opens  an  obscure  chapter  in  European  history.  In  the 
fourth  century  a.  d.  a  tribe  of  the  Goths,  a  Teutonic  people, 
who  had  by  an  imperial  decree  been  permitted  to  settle  in  the 
Danubian  province  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Bishop  Uliilas,  himself  a  Goth.  Now 
Uliilas  had  been  educated  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  Hellenic  half 
of  the  Empire,  and  hence  it  was  Greek  and  not  Roman  Chris- 
tianity that  he  instilled  into  his  Goths.  The  result  is  that  we 
find  Greek  and  seldom  Latin  loan-words  in  the  fragments  of 
Gothic  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Here  is  the  answer  to  our 
question  of  the  original  source  of  church  and  dewl:  the  Goths 
adopted  them  first  from  the  Greek  and  passed  them  on  to  all  the 
other  Germanic  tribes,  one  by  one,  until  they  reached  the  Jutes, 
Angles,  and  Saxons.  But  I  must  not  fail  to  point  out  that  the 
Goths,  as  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  were  firm  believers 
in  Arianism ;  hence  historically  neither  our  church  nor  even  the 
devil  himself  can  claim  to  be  quite  orthodox  1 

I  said  above  that  the  intercourse  of  the  German  tribes  along 
the  Rhine  with  the  Romans  was  at  first  purely  a  commercial  one. 
We  have  evidence  quite  incontrovertible  that  in  the  closing 
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years  of  the  Empire  this  intercourse  had  become  much  more 
intimate,  that  the  Woden  worshippers  began  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity;  not,  indeed,  with  its  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  for  that  was  still  centuries  distant,  but  certainly 
with  many  of  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  sounds  of  the  Romance  languages  enables 
us  to  know  positively  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  not  later  than  a.  d.  450,  our  English  forefathers 
became  well  acquainted  with  and  adopted  into  their  language 
many  ecclesiastical  expressions  current  on  the  Gallic  bank  of 
the  Rhine, —  with  bishop^  priest^  monk,  cowl,  minister,  and  even 
provost.  To  these  must  possibly  be  added  the  name  of  Christ, 
tDld  English  ctist,  the  mysterious  God  of  the  Christians.  But 
I  should  state  that  philologists  are  not  agreed  on  this  last  point. 

The  middle  of  the  fifth  century  saw  the  primitive  English 
settled  or  settling  in  Celtic  Britain.  Three  hundred  years  of 
Roman  rule  and  Roman  luxury  had  so  effectually  weakened  the 
spirit  of  the  Britons,  that  they  proved  no  match  for  the  vigorous 
and  indomitable  Germans,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  struggle  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  became  masters  of  all  but  the  western 
and  southwestern  limits  of  the  Island.  The  story  of  those  dark 
days,  of  the  death-grapple  of  Christian  civilization  and  semi- 
barbarous  paganism,  has  never  been  told  by  authentic  history. 
Practically  all  is  guesswork  or  legend.  It  has  remained  for 
English  philology  to  throw  at  least  some  light  on  the  English 
Conquest  of  Britain. 

The  number  of  Celtic  words  adopted  by  the  English  at  this 
time  is  extremely  small,  a  fact  which  alone  points  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  deadly  hostility  between  these  races ;  an  enmity  so 
bitter  that  there  could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  pleasant  or 
familiar  social  intercourse  between  them.  It  was  war,  stem 
and  relentless,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil  were  either  entirely  expelled  or  enslaved. 
How  eloquent  in  this  connection  is  the  old  word  Wealh,  which 
signifies  (i)  Welshman,  (2)  foreigner,  (3)  slave  I  That  last  word 
tells  the  whole  story:  the  implacable  Saxon  lives  in  the  same 
land  with  the  unfortunate  Briton,  a  man  infinitely  more  highly 
civilized  than  himself,  and  after  a  century  and  a  ^i^  still  brands 
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him  a  foreigner  and  a  slave.  The  conquerer  holds  his  beaten 
adversary  in  such  fine  scorn  that  he  refuses  to  learn  of  him. 
He  will  none  of  his  Roman  culture,  none  of  his  Christian  religion. 
Such  terms  as  he  does  condescend  to  adopt  are  of  the  humblest 
character,  such  as  the  Saxon  child  might  be  supposed  to  gather 
from  his  British  nurse,  or  learn  from  the  British  farm  hand  — 
words  like  cradle^  mattock^  hog^  cart ;  or  features  of  scenery 
denoted  by  dun^  a  hill ;  rocc^  a  cliff,  Modem  English  rock. 

After  the  year  597,  when  Pope  Gregory's  monks  began  the 
wholesale  conversion  of  the  English,  we  find  the  Latin  element 
in  Old  English  increased  by  hundreds  of  new  words,  mostly 
ecclesiastical  in  sense.  The  majority  of  these  are  "learned," 
that  is,  taken  directly  from  literary  Latin ;  words  like  apostle^ 
martyr^  patriarchy  pope^  deacon,  clerk,  stole,  tunic,  and  a  host 
of  others.  These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "popular" 
loan-words,  which  are  those  obtained  by  direct  contact  with  the 
spoken  language.  Naturally  the  popular  class  are  more  interest- 
ing than  the  learned,  because  of  the  linguistic  and  psycholog- 
ical changes  they  have  experienced;  whereas  a  word  taken 
directly  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  history.  Let  us  take  as 
an  illustration  martyr  and  lewd,  both  primarily  ecclesiastical 
expressions,  and  both  borrowed,  shortly  after  the  Conversion. 
Martyr  is  "learned,"  taken  without  the  change  of  a  letter  from 
the  Latin,  which  in  turn  adopted  it  from  the  Greek  martur,  a 
witness,  especially  in  the  religious  sense  of  "witness  to  the 
truth  of  one's  religion ;"  and  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
lewd,  a  purely  popular  word,  has  so  completely  transformed 
itself  that  only  a  specialist  can  recover  its  original  form  and 
sense.  In  Old  English  "a  lewd  man"  meant  any  layman,  any 
person  not  in  holy  orders,  and  was  derived  from  Gallic  Vulgar 
Latin  lagwado,  a  corruption  of  Latin  laicatus,  itself  an  un- 
classical  derivative  of  laicus,  layman.  Now  in  the  course  of 
time  lewd  became  dissociated  from  all  connection  with  the 
Church,  and  assumed  the  sense  of  "belonging  to  the  common 
people,  "vulgar,"  from  which  the  final  step  to  its  present  in- 
vidious significance  was  easy.  The  biblical  phrase  "certain 
lewd  fellow  of  the  baser  sort"  represents  the  middle,  and  not 
the  final  stage  in  the  degradation  of  this  word. 
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III. 

The  history  of  lewd  is  only  an  example  of  a  phenomenon 
quite  common  in  language:  I  mean  sense-degeneration.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners  in  words  as  well  as  in 
men.  Villain^  caitiffs  pirate^  savage^  bedlam^  and  many  more 
were  once  either  entirely  harmless,  or  even  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Villainy  from  Latin  villanus^  was  once  the  farmhand  attached 
to  the  villa^  or  farm  of  the  Roman. 

Caitiffs  which  betrays  its  popular  Romance  origin  so  plainly 
by  the  dropping  of  the/  between  the  vowels,  is  a  legitimate  off- 
spring of  Latin  captivus^  and  therefore  at  first  meant  only  a 
prisoner  or  captive ;  then  (from  the  viewpoint  of  his  jailor  or 
conqueror)  "wretched  captive,"  and  finally  "cowardly  wretch" 
in  general. 

Savage  is  Old  French  salvage^  corrupted  from  Latin  sil- 
vaticus^  a  man  of  the  woods,  a  wild  man. 

Pirate^  a  word  which  has  been  from  ancient  times  associated 
with  blood  and  horrors,  is  from  the  Greek  word  peirao^  to 
attempt,  and  hence  at  first  meant  an  enterprising  man,  a  bold 
and  hardy  adventiirer.  It  points  us  to  those  primitive  ages 
when  piracy  was  deemed  by  the  Greeks  an  honorable  calling. 

Bedlam  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Bethlehem.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  a  company  of  pious  nuns  founded  the  Order  of  St. 
Mary  of  Bethlehem.  Later  a  sort  of  branch  house  was  estab- 
lished at  London  under  the  same  name.  In  connection  with 
the  nunnery  was  a  hospice,  or  house  of  entertainment  for  visit- 
ing members  of  the  Order.  The  hospice  later  opened  its  doors 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  lunatics,  and  St.  Mary's  of  Bethle- 
hem became  an  insane  asylum.  Now  when  Henry  V  abolished 
the  religious  houses  in  England,  the  hospice  of  Bethlehem  was 
aUowed  to  continue  its  useful  career  as  a  madhouse,  and  soon, 
every  religious  association  being  removed  from  the  name, 
people  began  to  speak  of  any  asylum  for  the  insane  as  a  "bethle- 
hem,"  or  "bedlam,"  as  they  pronounced  the  word.  The  last 
step,  which  completed  the  degradation  of  the  name  of  the  birth- 
place of  Christ,  was  taken  when  the  word  was  delocalized 
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altogether  and  generalized  to  mean  a  hubbub  of  discordant 
voices. 

The  history  of  this  word  is  so  significant,  that  even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  somewhat  digressive  I  must  quote  the  words 
of  Professor  Kittredge  on  this  point: 

"It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  history  of  this  word 
we  have  involved  the  founding  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
passing  of  the  Holy  Land  into  the  control  of*  the  Saracens,  the 
Crusades,  which  restored  it  to  Christianity,  the  continued  rela- 
tions between  the  Latin  Orient  and  Western  Europe,  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  monastic  institutions  and  fraternities, 
with  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  sick,  the  Reformation 
in  general,  and,  in  particular,  the  Reformation  in  England  under 
Henry  VIII,  with  its  confusion  of  religious  and  secular  motives. 
Incidentally,  this  involves  the  personal  history  of  Henry  VIII, 
and,  in  particular  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope  over  the  question 
of  his  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Aragon  and  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Boleyn.  In  other  words,  the  history  of  the  single  word 
bedlam  cannot  be  completely  understood  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  absurdity  of  regarding  the  study  of  words  as  a 
narrow  and  trivial  diversion  of  pedants.  Words  are  the  signs 
of  thoughts  and  thoughts  make  history."  ^ 

While  words  are  subject  to  sense-degeneration,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  language  likewise  affords  numerous  examples  of 
the  opposite  tendency,  where  the  word  has  risen  in  dignity  by 
becoming  associated  with  conceptions  of  greater  dignity  than 
itself.  Ambassador^  constable^  chamberlain^  etiquette^  and 
seneschal  are  all  linguistic  aristocrats  whose  pedigree  reveals 
upon  investigation  the  humblest  origin.  Like  most  other 
aristocrats,  they  owe  their  quarterings  to  the  favors  of  royalty. 
They  are  all  living  witnesses  to  the  majesty  which  doth  hedge  a 
king;  for  it  was  in  the  service  of  the  early  kings  of  France  that 
they  acquired  the  honorable  significance  which  still  attaches  to 
their  names. 

»«« Words  and  Their  Ways  in  EngUsh  Speech,"  p.  388. 
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Ambassador  takes  us  back  over  a  tortuous  path  by  way  of 
Italian  and  Low  Latin  to  the  classical  ambactus  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War,  a  word  itself  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  old 
Celtic  tongue  of  Gaul.  In  both  languages  the  sense  is  that  of 
•'servant."  ''Minister,"  the  other  diplomatic  word,  likewise 
goes  back  to  the  idea  of  "servant"  in  Latin.  Only  recently 
(1893)  Ambassador  has  succeeded  in  shooting  ahead  of  the  rival 
term  in  American  diplomacy. 

Marshal  and  seneschal  were  both  borrowed  by  the  French 
from  Old  High  German,  the  language  of  the  Prankish  conquer- 
ors of  Gaul.  In  Old  German  scalk  meant  a  servant.  Marshal 
is  only  "horse-servant"  (or  horse-boy),  while  seneschal  is  "old 
servant." 

Constable  is  the  French  corruption  of  Latin  "comes  stabuli," 
literally,  companion  or  count  of  the  stable,  more  intelligibly,  the 
head  groom;  while  in  chamberlain  we  have  the  servant  in 
charge  of  the  royal  bed-chamber. 

What  centuries  of  unwritten  history  have  gone  into  these 
words!  What  deeds  of  high  emprise  in  the  cause  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  must  have  been  faithfully  performed  before 
the  wretched  Prankish  scalk  could  become  a  Constable  of 
France  or  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire!  What  cunningly  devised 
and  successfully  executed  court  intrigues,  what  years  of  unques- 
tioning service,  what  kicks  and  curses  from  petulant  Royalty, 
what  abject  fawnings  and  loyal  leg-makings,  must  have  gone 
into  the  up-building  of  the  smoother  of  beds  and  trimmer  of 
candles  into  the  proud  and  insolent  Lord  Chamberlain! 

In  the  case  of  constable  we  have  the  remarkable  instance  of  a 
word  reaching  a  high  pinnacle  only  to  decline  again  to  a  posi- 
tion not  far  removed  from  its  starting-point.  Already  in  the 
eighteenth  century  constable  had  begun  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  "petty  officer  of  the  Peace;"  but  it  has  remained  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the  once 
high  and  potent  officer  of  state  by  making  him  the  confiscator 
of  beer  kegs  and  whiskey  bottles. 

I  conclude  this  discussion  of  sense  elevation  and  depression 
with  the  interesting  word  etiquette.  Here  we  have  another 
witness  to  the  Prankish  conquest  of  Gaul ;  for  the  Old  French 
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estiquet^  the  prototype  of  "etiquette,"  is  really  from  the 
German  word  stecken^  English  sticky  and  meant  at  first,  as  the 
venerable  Cotgrave  informs  us  in  his  Glossary,  "a  little  note, 
such  as  is  stuck  up  on  the  gate  of  a  court."  In  other  words  a 
sort  of  ticket  —  an  English  word  which  is  likewise  from  the  same 
Old  French  expression.  But  it  is  the  last  word  of  Cotgrave's 
definition  which  is  the  key  to  the  puzzle.  The  little  note  stuck 
up  on  the  gatepost  of  the  King's  palace  was  really  frequently  a 
poster  or  bulletin  announcing  court  functions  to  the  public. 
''According  to  the  etiquette,"  then,  must  have  the  phrase  to 
designate  the  proper  degree  of  ceremony  to  be  observed  on  such 
occasions;  from  which  the  abstract  use  of  etiquette  for  "due 
ceremony  in  general"  naturally  followed. 

IV. 

We  return  now,  after  this  somewhat  wide  digression,  to  the 
next  step  in  the  historical  development  of  our  English  vocabu- 
lary. All  of  us  have  read  of  the  Danish  invasions  of  England 
during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries.  King 
Alfred  himself  has  left  in  the  English  Chronicle  an  imperish- 
able record  of  his  struggle  to  save  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  Scandinavian  barba- 
rism. But  the  wise  monarch's  last  and  successful  resort  to  con- 
vert the  wild  sea-rovers  into  law-abiding  English  citizens  by 
assigning  the  eastern  and  northern  half  of  his  empire  to  them 
was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  English 
tongue.  True,  the  Danes  in  time  abandoned  their  Norse 
speech  and  adopted  English;  but  Old  Norse  was  a  language 
closely  akin  to  our  mother-tongue,  and  while  this  kinship  un- 
doubtedly facilitated  the  exchange  of  languages,  the  process  vras 
not  completed  without  a  generous  infusion  of  Norse  words  and 
constructions  into  the  native  English. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  very  few  Scandinavian  words 
made  their  way  into  English;  but  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  by 
substituting  foreign  rule  for  the  autonomy  of  the  Saxon  state, 
likewise  destroyed  the  supremacy  of  the  West  Saxon  dialect  as 
the  literary  language  of  old  England.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400,  the  dia- 
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lects  flourished  absolutely  without  restraint.  Written  English 
was  always  Dialect  English.  Every  child  of  the  pen  wrote,  as 
he  spoke,  the  native  speech  of  his  shire.  Now,  of  the  four 
chief  dialects  of  this  period,  two,  the  Northern  and  the  East 
Midland,  were  spoken  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
England,  the  very  sections  of  the  old  West  Saxon  kingdom 
given  over  by  Alfred  to  the  Danish  invaders.  Furthermore, 
the  East  Midland  dialect,  being  conveniently  placed  between 
the  extremes  of  Northern  and  Southern,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  than  any  of  the  others  to  act  as  intermediary  between 
the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  South,  was  likewise 
the  dialect  of  London  —  the  common  meeting-ground  of  all 
Englishmen ;  and  London  English  was  destined  to  become  and 
to  remain  Standard  English.  It  was  thus  that  scores  of  Danish 
words,  words  that  King  Alfred  or  Bishop  Wulfstan  would  have 
stamped  as  abhorrent  barbarisms,  found  their  way  into  general 
currency,  and  are  now  felt  to  be  as  homely,  as  vivid,  as  thor- 
oughly idiomatic  as  the  speech  of  Alfred.  Take,  for  instance, 
such  simple  conceptions  as  hit^  leg^  log^  loWy  same^  take,  thrall, 
want,  call,  scream,  screech,  fellow ;  or  the  whole  sk-  class;  i,  e, 
words  recognized  as  Scandinavian  by  having  these  letters  where 
Old  English  has  sh-,  words  like  skia,  skin,  skirt,  skull,  skulk, 
sky,  and  whisk.  Even  husband,  a  word  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  native,  and  explained  as  **the  bond  or  band  of  the 
house,"  is  now  known  to  be  merely  an  English  corruption  of 
Old  Norse  husbuandi,  house-dweller.  Who,  again,  would  sup- 
pose that  the  name  of  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  Christian 
religion  —  the  word  cross  —  covXA.  have  been  introduced  into 
English  by  the  heathen  Dane?  Yet  such  was  the  case.  Here 
is  a  word  with  a  curious  history.  The  Danes  of  the  viking  age 
were  notorious  for  their  predatory  descents  upon  Ireland,  a 
country,  which,  even  at  that  remote  period,  had  long  been 
christianized.  Doubtless  it  was  the  sight  of  the  cross  borne 
aloft  by  their  Christian  foemen  on  many  a  bloody  field,  that 
caused  the  Irish  word  cros  to  stick  in  their  heathen  memories 
so  tenaciously.  At  all  events,  the  pagan  Norsemen  brought  the 
Christian  cross  to  England;  and  eventually  the  new  word 
pushed  out  the  native  "holy  rood"  altogether.     Of  course,  the 
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ultimate  source  of  cross  is  Latin  crux^  the  Irish  getting  the 
word  from  St.  Patrick  or  his  successors. 

A  favorite  rough  test  for  establishing  the  source  of  a  given 
word  in  Present  English  is  to  say  that  if  a  child  of  three  or  four 
years,  or  an  entirely  uneducated  peasant,  can  understand  it 
without  explanation,  the  word  is  probably  native.  Thus,  in 
the  sentence  just  written,  our  child  or  peasant  would  find  no 
difficulty  with  a^  roughs  the,  ofy  given^  say^  that^  child^  and 
understand ;  but  favorite^  testy  establish^  original^  source^  vo- 
cabulary ^  uneducated,  and  explanation,  would  be  a  foreign  tongue 
to  him.  But  apply  this  test  to  the  Danish  element,  and  it  fails 
signally.  The  failure  proceeds  from  the  fact  that,  first  of  all, 
these  borrowings  are  as  purely  Teutonic  as  is  native  English,  and 
secondly,  that  they  are  not  literary  or  learned  terms,  but  every- 
day expressions  acquired  by  the  English  peasantry  from  their 
Danish  neighbors.  This  wonderfully  intimate  relation  between 
the  Danish  and  the  native  elements  makes  this  group  of 
borrowings  occupy  a  position  entirely  unique  in  our  vocabulary. 
Other  languages  have  enriched  our  tongue  with  expressions  that 
have,  in  many  instances,  become  as  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
child  of  three  years  or  the  simple  peasant  as  these  old  Danish 
words;  but  Danish  alone  has  succeeded  in  disturbing  the  gram- 
matical unity  of  English;  Danish  alone  has  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing a  foreign  form  upon  an  English  word,  or  an  English  word 
to  assume  a  foreign  meaning.  The  Danish  influence  upon  our 
Grammar  is  seen  in  the  pronoun,  of  which  the  plural  forms, 
they,  their,  and  them,  are  all  modifications  of  the  Norse  pronouns 
their  and  theim,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  explained  from  the 
Old  English  corresponding  case-forms  hie,  heora,  and  him. 
Further,  several  words  beginning  with  g,  like  get  and  give^ 
which  in  Old  England  were  pronounced  **yet**  and  ''yive," 
etc.,  have  in  Modem  English  assumed  the  hard  g  through  the 
influence  of  Old  Norse  geta  and  giva.  Old  English  sweostor  or 
swystor,  which  should  have  become  in  Modem  English  swister^ 
has  taken  the  form  sister,  influenced  by  Norse  syster.  Old  Eng- 
lish eorl.  Modem  earl,  was  at  first  merely  any  itian  of  noble 
rank.  The  corresponding  term  in  Old  Norse  v/zsjarl.  But  in 
the  Danish  body  politic  the  jarl  was  a  noble  of  the  highest 
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rank,  a  sort  of  viceroy.  Hence  when  Cnut,  the  Danish  king  of 
England,  divided  the  land  into  four  great  provinces  and  set  a 
jarl  to  rule  over  each,  the  English  designated  the  new  potentate 
by  their  similar  cognate  word  eorl^  which  by  this  means 
acquired  new  dignity  and  power. 


We  shall  now  discuss  that  event  which,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  has  helped  to  saturate  our  mother-tongue  with 
words  of  foreign  origin ;  I  mean  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  linguistic  changes  wrought 
in  English  by  the  result  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings ;  hence  only 
the  salient  points  can  be  stressed  in  the  limits  of  this  article. 
These  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  1066,  when  the  fortune  of  war  gave  Duke  William  the 
fair  realm  of  England,  English  speech  contained  probably  not 
above  600  words  of  foreign  origin.  But  before  the  close  of  the 
century  the  French-speaking  Norman  everywhere  ruled  the 
land,  dispossessing  Saxon  thane  and  Saxon  franklin  of  many  a 
fair  estate,  surrounding  himself  with  Norman  vassals,  clinging 
proudly  to  his  French  tongue  and  French  customs,  despising 
those  of  the  conquered  race  as  boorish  and  uncivil.  On  the 
other  hand  was  the  Saxon,  comprising  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population.  He,  too,  clung  with  genuine  English  conservatism 
to  his  English  tongue  and  English  customs.  Naturally,  while 
the  two  races  stood  thus  related  there  could  be  no  very  notice- 
able influence  of  Norman  speech  upon  English  speech,  or  vice 
versa.  Each  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  apparently 
ignoring  the  presence  of  its  rival,  Norman  spoken  in  the  Court 
and  the  castle,  English  in  the  hall  and  the  field.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Hastings,  the  monuments  of  Middle  English 
that  have  come  down  to  us  show  hardly  more  than  one  hundred 
Norman-French  words. 

But  as  the  feeling  of  hostility  wore  itself  out,  and  Norman 
king  and  baron  learned  the  value  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldier,  whether  in  civil  strife  or  foreign  war,  a  kindlier 
spirit  made  itself  felt  between  the  two  races.  We  hear  of  Nor- 
man kings  calling  themselves  Englishmen,  of  English  armies 
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fighting  the  battles  of  absent  Norman  kings.  When  this  amal- 
gamation commenced  to  take  place,  French  words  began  to  make 
their  way  into  English  in  constantly  increasing  numbers;  at 
first  from  the  Norman  dialect  exclusively,  but  later,  as  Central 
French,  the  French  of  Paris,  became  fashionable  at  Court,  and 
the  rich  stores  of  Central  French  literature  became  accessible 
to  English  poets,  Norman  French  died  out,  and  the  new-comers 
were  taken  from  the  Parisian  dialect.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Chaucer,  who  wrote  at  the  very  time  when  the  tide  was  turning 
in  favor  of  the  latter,   says   apologetically  of  his  charming 

prioress: 

And  Frenssh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  f etisly 
Aiter  the  scole  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For  Frenssh  of  Parys  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

That  is,  she  understood  the  Anglo-French  as  taught  in  the 
nunnery  of  Stratford,  but  of  the  newly  risen  fashionable 
Parisian  she  knew  nothing. 

When  we  examine  the  character  of  the  hundreds  of  Norman 
words  which  thus  became  part  and  parcel  of  our  English 
idiom,  we  observe  —  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  —  that 
they  constitute  largely  the  language  of  courtesy  and  of  high 
life,  of  military  affairs,  of  the  Church,  of  law  and  diplomacy, 
and  even  of  cookery;  such  words  as  chivalry^  courtesy^  duke^ 
baron,  count,  war,  peace,  siege,  danger,  dart,  lance,  chaplain, 
chalice,  abbey,  jury,  chattel,  acquit,  damage,  dinner,  supper,  boil, 
broil,  beef,  pork,  mutton  —  and  a  host  of  other  words  now 
equally  indispensable  in  the  daily  speech  of  every  person  of 
reasonable  culture.  When  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  are  commonly  told  that  the  English  were 
forced  to  borrow  such  expressions  because  they  were  far  inferior 
to  the  Normans  in  general  culture  and  refinement.  Now  while 
it  is  true  that  the  English  people  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  in  a  state  of  melancholy  decadence  which 
rendered  them  inferior  to  the  victors  in  the  respects  mentioned, 
yet  the  language  they  spoke  was  still  the  language  of  the  great 
Alfred,  of  Dunstan,  of  iElfric,  and  must  have  preserved  in  its 
vocabulary  the  memories  of  a  culture  no  whit  inferior  (except 
solely  in  the  matter  of  chivalry)  to  that  of  the  Norman.     Less 
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than  a  century  before  the  Conquest,  the  Englishman  could  boast 
a  general  culture,  a  skill  in  manufactures  and  the  fine  arts,  a 
wide  learning,  a  splendid  literature  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  a 
zeal  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that  made  him 
famous  throughout  Europe;  and  all  these  advantages  he  had 
possessed  when  the  Norman  was  yet  a  pagan  and  a  barbarian. 

No,  the  adoption  of  this  phraseology  of  high  life  was  more 
probably  the  very  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  political 
relation  of  Norman  to  Saxon.  The  Normans  were  the  ruling 
class ;  they  occupied  every  office  of  any  importance  in  Church 
and  State;  they  led  the  armies  to  battle,  and  conducted  nego- 
tiations for  peace;  they  presided  over  the  courts.  In  short 
they  comprised  "society"  in  its  narrowest  sense,  and  it  was 
therefore  quite  unavoidable  that  Norman  words  of  the  character 
referred  to  should  have  been  adopted,  before  English  finally, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  came  forth  victorious  from  the 
struggle.  The  poets,  too,  must  have  played  their  part,  for  the 
English  poetry  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries  consists  largely  of  translations  or  paraphrases  of 
Anglo-French  or  Central  French  epics,  and  abounds  with  mis- 
cellaneous French  borrowings  taken  from  the  originals. 

Thus  the  most  vital  result  of  the  Conquest,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  language,  was  that  it  threatened  to  substitute  a  habit  of 
indiscriminate  word-borrowing  in  the  place  of  the  old  Teutonic 
fashion  of  forming  the  new  word  by  compounding  elements 
already  present  in  the  language.  This  undoubtedly  represents 
a  great  loss  in  clearness;  for  the  compound,  composed  of  native 
elements,  is  self-explanatory,  whereas  the  imported  word  is  a 
riddle  to  the  uninitiated,  a  continual  stumbling-block  to  the 
Malaprops  of  every  generation.  Even  the  foreign  terms  of  the 
language  of  exaggeration  have  lost  much  of  their  pristine  force 
by  being  transferred  to  English.  We  never  realize,  as  the 
Romans  did  that  execrable  is  "utterly  accursed,"  that  astonish 
is  "to  strike  with  thunder,"  that  surprise  once  meant  "to  seize 
upon  by  sudden  assault;"  nor  does  the  schoolgirl  quite  realize, 
when  she  speaks  of  "that  horrid  man,"  that  she  has  termed 
him  a  monster  so  terrifying  as  to  make  her  hair  rise !  Happily 
for  the  usefulness  of  English  as  a  practical  language,  this 
13 
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unlucky  habit  was  checked  by  conflicting  with  our  "Sprachge- 
fuhl,"  our  sense  of  idiom;  and  we  still  preserve  quite  vigor- 
ously the  power  of  compounding.  Side  by  side  with  au- 
tonomous  and  dignity ^  we  have  self-governing  and  worthiness  ; 
phonograph  and  automobile  are  paralleled  by  railroad  and 
steamboat. 

But  whether  we  regard  the  borrowing  habit  as  a  loss  or  a 
gain,  it  was  the  most  important  legacy  of  speech  left  us  by  the 
Conquest.  In  the  course  of  eight  hundred  years  it  has  made 
our  English  stock  of  words  the  most  complex,  the  most 
heterogeneous,  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  world.  It  has  filled 
our  huge  dictionaries  to  bursting  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
''English"  words  which  no  one  Englishman  ever  heard  of, 
gleaned  from  every  comer  of  the  globe  and  from  every  language 
alive  or  dead.  Let  us  be  fervently  thankful  that  no  speaker  of 
the  King's  English  is  ever  expected  to  become  acquainted  with 
more  than  a  few  thousand  of  them. 

VI. 

The  space  allotted  me  forbids  further  discussion  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  borrowed  word.  Of  the  Humanist 
movement  and  the  great  Revival  of  Learning,  resulting  in  im- 
mense importations  of  learned  Greek  and  Latin  terms ;  of  the 
Italian  influence  in  the  days  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  and  the  later 
French  influence  in  the  Stuart  reigns ;  of  the  Spanish-American 
loan-words  and  words  from  other  sources, —  of  all  these  I  may 
not  treat.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  discussion  of  certain 
phenomena  connected  with  the  borrowings. 

First,  Recurrence. —  This  is  a  name,  which,  for  lack  of  a 
happier  phrase,  I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  a  very  fascinating 
department  of  language  study.  By  Recurrence  is  meant  the 
reborrowing  of  the  foreign  word  in  another  form  and  with  an 
altered  significance  at  some  later  period  of  the  language. 
Examples  of  recurrence  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  Latin 
element  of  English,  because  our  language  has  been  from  its 
inception  to  the  present  day  in  close  touch  either  with  book- 
Latin  or  with  folk-Latin,  /.  ^.,  the  popular  Latin  spoken  in 
Italy,   Gaul,   and  Spain.     This    two-fold    contact    has   often 
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resulted  in  the  borrowing  of  that  same  word  twice  or  more  fre- 
quently into  our  English  speech;  first  as  a  learned  term,  and 
again,  or  again  and  again,  as  a  popular  form ;  or  vice  versa.  A 
few  examples  by  way  of  illustration. 

Who  would  suppose  there  was  any  connection  between  such 
widely  different  conceptions  as  circus  and  search  ?  Yet  both 
are  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  circus^  a  circle,  a  circular 
place.  Their  present  wide  divergence  arises  from  the  fact  that 
circus  is  taken  without  change  from  the  literary  Latin,  while  to 
arrive  at  search^  we  must  make  the  long  and  historic  journey 
through  Middle  English,  Old  French,  and  Low  Latin  back  to 
the  classical  word.  To  understand  the  present  meaning  of 
search  we  must  know  that  from  circus  the  Romans  made  circare^ 
"to  go  about  in  a  circle;"  later  the  sense  became  "to  go  about 
in  search  of  something,"  hence  "to  search."  Similarly  were 
differentiated  and  developed  such  doublets  zsfeat  and  fact^  coy 
and  quiet,  surety  and  security,  dainty  and  dignity,  naive  and 
native,  of  which  pairs  the  first  word  in  each  case  represents  the 
folk-Latin  or  popular  development,  the  second  the  classical  or 
literary  form.  In  leal,  loyal,  and  legal,  in  cattle,  chattel,  and 
capital, —  the  former  set  from  Latin  lex,  law,  the  latter  from 
capitale,  wealth,  property, —  we  have  examples  of  triplets,  repre- 
senting respectively  Norman  French,  Parisian  French,  and 
literary  Latin.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  examples  of  recurrence 
the  popular  form  has  in  each  case  acquired  in  the  course  of  its 
long  career  new  meanings  or  shades  of  meaning,  through  which 
the  primitive  sense  barely  manages  to  peep;  and  that  such 
words  as  leal  and  loyal  have  developed  poetical  and  sentimental 
values  totally  foreign  to  the  classical  prototypes. 

Anglicizing. — To  the  Englishman  of  every  age  and  clime 
whatever  is  foreign  is  odious.  Applying  this  principle  to  lan- 
guage, he  has  always  insisted  on  making  the  foreign  term 
assume  a  familiar  dress  in  order  that  it  may  seem  English  ex- 
ternally, however  outlandish  it  may  be  internally.  If  from  an 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  Greek,  the  inflections  are 
either  dropped,  as  in  lucid  from  lucidus,  insist  from  insistere, 
etc.,  or  else  made  familiar  by  substituting  for  the  foreign  end- 
ing the  corresponding  Anglo-French  suffix  —  another  striking 
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evidence  of  how  completely  English  has  made  the  Old  French 
element  its  own.  Thus  Greek  diaphanis  and  hsitm  per/ididsus 
become  diaphanous,  perfidious^  where  the  ending  -ous  is  only  the 
Old  French  corruption  of  Latin  -dsus.  On  the  same  principle, 
that  .the  more  familiar  is  preferred  to  the  less  familiar,  all  our 
Greek  proper  names  appear  re-spelled  as  Latin  and  pronounced 
as  English.  Instead  of  Alkaios,  Kuros,  Oidipous,  etc.,  we  have 
Alcaeus,  Cyrus,  CEdipus. 

Sometimes  the  new  word,  misunderstood  by  the  man  of  no 
classical  training,  would  receive  an  English  ending  of  the  same 
force  as  the  foreign,  and  thus  a  double  inflection  would  result. 
Examples  are  the  sixteenth  century  learned  borrowings  in  -ate 
and  'ite,  words  like  expedite^  extricate.  Being  formed  from  the 
Latin  past  participle  they  were  all  at  first  used  as  adjectives 
exclusively,  as  in  Roger  Ascham's  phrase  '*the  Englishman 
Italianate."  The  English  ear,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
participial  adjectives  in  -ate  or  -ite,  and  soon  -ed  was  added  by 
way  of  reinforcement.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  every- 
body felt  that  expedited,  extricated,  were  English  past  par- 
ticiples from  "to  expedite,*'  **to  extricate,'*  etc.  Thus  a  host 
of  new  verbs  was  formed. 

The  next  step  in  anglicizing  a  word  is  to  ignore  the  foreign 
accentuation  by  throwing  the  stress  upon  the  first  syllable,  as  in 
native  English  words.  A  constant  and  relentless  war  is  waged 
by  the  native  against  the  foreign  accent,  a  struggle  lasting  for 
centuries.  But  in  the  end  the  result  is  ever  the  same:  the 
English  accentuation  triumphs,  and  triumphs,  too,  despite  the 
combined  forces  of  education  and  conservatism.  The  entire 
group  of  French  words  entering  English  prior  to  the  fifteenth 
century  have  lost  their  foreign  accentuation.  When  Chaucer 
and  his  predecessors  lived  they  said,  tresur,  licour,  duckdss'e, 
etc. ;  we  have  treasure,  liquor,  and  dtichess.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  balcony  and  Niagara  were  pronounced  balcony  and 
Niagara ;  two  hundred  years  ago  envy  was  envy,  as  this  couplet 
of  Cowley's  shows : 

True  lovers  oft  by  fortune  are  envyM, 
But  Providence  engages  on  their  side. 
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And  all  who  recall  Shakespeare's  line  about  the  "sweet  aspect 
of  princes'*  must  have  observed  that  the  verse  can  not  be 
properly  scanned  if  we  accent  the  first  syllable  of  **aspect"  as 
at  present.  But  why  multiply  instances  of  what  is  going  on  in 
speech  every  day  ?  Do  we  not  constantly  hear  some  unlucky 
wight  speak  Dicember^  hdrizon,  vagary^  and  numberless  other 
equally  unorthodox  pronunciations?  Zealous  instructor!  blame 
him  not  overmuch;  he  is  only  a  trifle  in  advance  of  his  time; 
he  is  merely  speaking  the  speech  of  his  grandchildren. 

Popular  Etymology.—  The  throwing  back  of  the  accent  is  in 
most  cases  the  final  step  in  the  Englishing  process.  But  often 
the  uneducated  person  is  not  satisfied  with  stopping  here.  He 
tries  to  make  the  foreigner  altogether  English  by  calling  it  by  an 
English  name.  In  this  way  were  formed  hundreds  of  so-called 
popular  etymologies, —  words  like  causeway^  runagate^  demijohn^ 
the  military  phrase  boots  and  saddles^  the  London  place-name 
Charter  House^  and  the  boulevard  Rotten  Row.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  English  words  suggested  by  these 
popular  transformations  are  not  contained  in  the  original 
ex}3ressions. 

Causeway  is  Old  French  causey,  a  highway,  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  Modem  French  chaussee. 

Runagate  was  once  renegado,  "one  who  denies,"  particularly 
one  who  denies  his  faith,  an  apostate.  The  popular  mind  con- 
ceived the  word  as  meaning  "a  runaway  from  a  good  cause," 
and  so  converted  renegade  into  runagate,  as  though  from  run^ 
diXiA  gate,  an  old  dialect  word  meaning  "way." 

The  word  demijohn  is  ultimately  from  the  Persian  town-name 
Demaghana,  where,  it  is  said,  demijohns  were  first  manufac- 
tured. The  form  demijohn  is  entirely  senseless,  as  many 
popular  etymologies  are,  and  merely  indicates  the  desperate 
lengths  to  which  the  vulgar  mind  will  go  in  its  attempt  to  make 
the  foreign  thing  native.  Even  the  "ignobile  vulgus"  seems 
to  have  found  but  small  satisfaction  in  this  work  of  its  hands; 
for  has  it  not  since  produced  and  presented  to  the  world  the 
unapproachable  masterpiece yiVwwjiyV?^^  f 

Boots  and  saddles  is  the  cavalryman's  translation  of  the 
French  military  command  "Boutez  selles!"  saddle  the  horses. 
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Charter  House  is  a  Middle  English  corruption  of  Old  French 
ChartrdUs^  i.  e.,  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusian  monks  in 
London. 

Rotten  Row  is  a  Cockney  rendering  of  Route  du  Roy^  the 
King's  Way. 

That  folk  etymologists  are  still  at  work  in  Present  English 
scarcely  requires  demonstration.  When  the  uneducated  classes 
have  to  wrestle  with  such  mysteries  as  Latin  and  Greek 
medical  terms,  the  world-old  tendency  to  familiarize  them  is 
immediately  in  evidence.  The  cultured  man  or  woman  may 
be  afflicted  with  erysipelas,  delirium  tremens,  bronchitis,  or 
varicose  veins;  poor  cuffy,  however,  or  the  English  peasant, 
has,  instead,  hairy  sipples^  delicious  beam-ends^  brown  crisis^  or 
very  coarse  veins.  English  physicians  have  even  had  reported 
to  them  poor  patients  who  were  suffering  from  a  porpoise^ 
and  a  dissenter^ — troubles  that  were  finally  diagnosed  as  a 
polypus  and  dysentery. 

The  philosophy  of  popular  etymology  is  that  it  reveals  the 
workings  of  the  folk-mind,  and  bears  constant  witness  to  the 
continued  vitality  of  the  Teutonic  element  in  English. 

The  philosophy  of  the  whole  article  is  that  our  English 
speech,  has,  without  surrendering  the  distinctive  hallmarks  of 
its  Teutonic  origin,  become  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 

Finally,  if  in  the  course  of  these  observations  I  have  failed  to 
bring  home  to  every  reader  the  historical  significance  of  the 
borrowed  word,  then  this  article  has  failed  to  justify  its  title. 
For  it  is  just  the  fact  that  words  are  fossil  history,  that  word- 
study  is  only  man-study,  which  envelops  the  study  of  words 
with  a  certain  glamour  of  Romance.  As  Archbishop  Trench 
wrote  long  ago,  "Words  are  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand 
precious  thoughts  have  been  embalmed  and  preserved." 

H.  S.  McGlLLIVRAV. 
Converse  CoUege. 
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Connected  as  I  am  with  an  institution  privately  endowed  and 
privately  controlled,  I  might  feel  some  embarrassment  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  for  which  I  have 
always  been  grateful,  that  the  first  years  of  my  professional  life 
were  passed  in  a  state  university.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see 
what  is  now  one  of  the  leading  state  institutions  of  the  West 
pass  from  a  condition  of  uncertain  equilibrium  to  one  of  un- 
questioned stability,  from  a  day  of  small  things  to  a  day  of 
assured  strength  and  large  resources.  Under  the  leadership  of 
that  state  university,  and  largely  through  its  persistent  and 
well-directed  eflPbrts,  I  saw  the  public  school  system  re- 
organized, extended,  and  made  more  efficient ;  the  standards  of 
professional  training  in  law  and  medicine  elevated;  the  investi- 
gation and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  scientific  departments ;  the  public 
spirit  and  good  citizenship  of  the  commonwealth  strengthened 
and  informed;  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  an  expense 
willingly  incurred  and  generously  increased.  Of  course,  we 
never  got  everything  we  wanted ;  we  kept  in  active  training  our 
sovereign  right  as  American  citizens  to  criticise  the  legislature 
and  tell  the  Governor  what  he  ought  to  recommend ;  but  we 
never  failed  to  receive  from  the  lawmakers  of  the  state  more 
liberal  support  each  year  than  had  been  accorded  the  year  before. 
What  was  drilled  into  us  in  those  years  was  an  appreciation  of 
the  state  university  as  a  great  agency  for  serving  the  common 
good ;  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  give  back  to  the  state  an  equiva- 
lent in  service  for  the  facilities  which  it  generously  gave  us ;  and 
a  determination  to  put  the  state,  so  far  as  education  could  do 
it,  in  the  front  rank  among  American  commonwealths. 

Fortunately,  the  day  has  long  since  gone  by  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  argue  for  the  right  of  a  state  to  furnish,  at  public 
expense,  higher  education  of  every  sort  to  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. There  never  has  been  any  legal  question  on  that  point ; 
the  only  controversy  has  been,  at  best,  one  of  expediency,  and 
that  has  long  since  been  affirmatively  settled.    The  existence 
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of  a  state  university  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  established,  its  citizens  are  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  higher  education  at  the  cost,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  the  whole  people.  If  further  proof  of  the  general 
proposition  were  needed,  the  fact  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  states  have  state  universities  actively  at  work  would  be 
conclusive.  Even  in  New  England,  preeminently  the  home  of 
the  privately  endowed  college  and  professional  school,  we  have 
two  state  universities,  and  a  notable  discussion  is  going  on  over 
the  propriety  of  establishing  others. 

But  why  are  we  doing  this?  Why  are  the  states  taxing 
themselves  to  provide,  either  at  a  nominal  cost  or  entirely  free 
of  charge  to  students,  libraries,  laboratories,  museums,  lecture 
halls,  gymnasiums,  and  all  the  diversified  and  expensive  ap- 
paratus of  a  modern  university  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  realize, 
more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  necessity  of  elevating,  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  morally,  and  to  the  highest  practicable 
point,  the  whole  people  of  a  state,  if  the  industrial,  political, 
and  social  life  of  the  state  is  to  be  kept  vigorous  and  pure? 
We  are  wrestling  to-day  in  this  country  with  the  greatest 
political  problem  to  which  a  civilized  people  has  ever  addressed 
itself:  the  problem  of  maintaining  popular  representative  gov- 
ernment, founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  over  vast 
areas,  and  among  peoples  drawn  from  every  nation  under 
heaven  and  representing  every  degree  of  social  development. 
We  stand  committed,  we  always  have  stood  committed,  to 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  we 
stand  unalterably  opposed,  as  we  always  have,  to  the  control  of 
government  by  any  one  class  of  men  or  by  any  man.  Of  all  the 
social  ideals  ever  held  before  the  imagination  of  a  nation,  this 
is  the  most  splendid,  the  most  stimulating,  the  most  awe- 
inspiring:  this  conception  of  a  whole  people  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  each  for  the  other  and  each  for  all,  controlling  their 
destiny  by  their  votes,  impelled  by  their  own  intelligence  to 
ever  higher  and  higher  achievements  of  power  and  reward.  It 
was  for  the  attainment  of  this  ideal,  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  that  our  fathers  lived  and  worked,  as  it  was  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  that  some  of  them  even  dared  to  die. 
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Yet  I  but  state  an  ancient  and  obvious  truth  when  I  assert 
that  the  only  sure  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  a  state  is  edu- 
cation. I  use  the  word  in  no  restricted  sense.  I  mean  by  it 
everything  that  enters  into  the  making  of  an  efficient  and 
resourceful  man  or  woman.  And  how  immeasurably  wide  has 
that  field  become  as  the  years  have  sped!  How  many  things 
that  were  luxuries  once  are  necessities  now !  How  much  that 
was  optional  with  the  fathers  is  obligatory  with  the  sons !  The 
college  which,  fifty  years  ago,  gave  its  bachelor's  degree  for  a 
course  of  study  less  exacting  than  that  of  a  first-rate  modern 
high  school,  now  demands  the  high  school  course  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission.  The  practice  of  law,  open  less  than 
fifty  years  ago  to  anyone  who  could  pass  a  formal  examination 
on  Blackstone's  "Commentaries"  and  the  statutes  of  the  state, 
is  rapidly  being  closed  to  all  who  have  not  behind  them  a  two  or 
three  years'  course  of  systematic  study,  preferably  in  a  law 
school.  We  assume  that  our  physician  to-day  is  a  graduate  of  a 
reputable  medical  school,  and  that  our  minister  has  had  at  lea^ 
a  collegiate  and  a  theological  training.  Our  great  engineering 
undertakings  are  intrusted,  not  to  youths  fresh  from  the  com- 
mon school,  but  to  the  graduates  of  scientific  schools  of  rigor- 
ous standards.  Everywhere,  in  all  deparments  of  life,  we 
demand  the  specialist,  the  highly  trained  investigator,  the 
skilled  technician,  the  man  of  assured  knowledge  and  demon- 
strated power.  There  is  nothing  for  which  we  willingly  pay  so 
much  as  for  the  services  of  the  man  or  woman  who  can  do  for 
us,  in  every  truth,  the  thing  we  are  in  earnest  about  having 
done. 

Nor  are  these  linesof  highly  paid  expert  service  by  any  means 
the  only  ones  in  which  we  need  ample  provision  for  broad  and 
efficient  training.  We  need  it  equally  in  the  great  domains  of 
agriculture  and  manufacturing.  With  all  the  wealth  taken  from 
the  land  year  by  year,  we  have  nevertheless  hardly  begun  to 
appreciate  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  country.  We 
do  not  grow  anywhere  near  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  or  corn, 
or  pounds  of  cotton,  or  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  as  we  might  if 
our  farmers  as  a  class  observed  more  intelligent  methods ;  nor 
do  we  get  as  much  for  what  is  raised  as  we  might  if  farmers 
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generally  applied  to  their  business  the  same  intelligent  study  of 
markets  and  trade  conditions  that  merchants,  bankers,  and 
manufacturers  apply  to  theirs.  I  hear  complaint  in  the  North 
of  late  over  the  high  price  of  cotton ;  but  as  I  look  at  it,  the 
planter  who  holds  back  his  crop  until  he  gets  the  best  price 
that  a  going  market  will  pay,  and  thus  compels  the  middleman 
and  the  manufacturer  to  share  with  him  more  equitably  in  the 
profits  of  one  of  the  world's  great  industries,  helps  to  raise  the 
standard  of  efficiency  and  intelligence  in  the  whole  farmer  class. 

So  with  mechanical  industry  of  every  sort,  and  with  trade. 
In  spite  of  all  the  marvelous  growth  of  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  appliances,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  best  workman 
in  any  occupation  is  the  one  who  is  best  informed,  that  the  best 
foreman  or  superintendent  is  the  man  of  most  experience,  in- 
telligence, and  all-round  education,  and  that  a  low-grade  man 
and  a  high-grade  machine  do  not  permanently  go  well  together. 
People  sometimes  talk  as  though  there  were  some  great  funda- 
mental difference  between  hand  work  and  head  work ;  whereas 
they  are  both  alike  the  application  of  intelligence  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  given  task.  The  carpenter  and  bricklayer,  the 
brakeman  and  telegrapher,  the  printer  and  electrician,  have 
need,  if  they  are  worth  their  salt,  of  as  much  education  for  the 
performance  of  their  several  tasks,  proportionately  to  the  con- 
ditions to  be  overcome,  as  have  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
teacher,  or  the  engineer.  And  the  American  state  generously 
builds  up  its  university  that  it  may  freely  and  impartially  train 
them  all. 

I  have  emphasized  higher  education  as  an  advantage,  a 
benefit  alike  to  the  community  and  to  the  individual.  Let  me 
point  out  also  its  indispensable  service  as  a  safeguard.  There 
can  be  no  greater  peril  in  a  republic  than  an  ignorant  elec- 
torate. From  it  spring  not  only  disorder  and  crime,  but  selfish- 
ness, dishonesty,  grievous  and  irrational  class  distinctions, 
poverty,  and  a  low  state  of  public  morals.  And  there  is  another 
kind  of  ignorance,  distinguished  by  easy  contentment  with  a 
small  measure  of  knowledge,  a  lack  of  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  and  a  placid  acceptance  of  cheap  ideals  and 
vulgar  surroundings,  which  is  as  dangerous  as  illiteracy.     If 
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the  American  Republic  is  to  endure,  as  we  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may,  it  can  only  be  through  raising  each  individual  in  it  to 
as  high  a  plane  of  culture  as  his  natural  powers  will  admit ; 
enlarging  his  information,  training  his  faculties  and  senses, 
widening  the  range  of  his  intellectual  interests,  cultivating  his 
powers  of  expression,  and  making  him  efficient  as  a  worker  and 
a  citizen.  Between  educating  the  masses  and  keeping  them 
slaves,  there  is  no  middle  ground ;  and  we  in  this  country  have 
not  yet  learned  to  bow  the  neck.  There  are  but  two  classes  of 
people  in  the  world,  those  who  are  fit  to  govern,  and  those  who 
are  fit  to  be  governed. 

Nor  can  we  stop  with  the  provision  of  elementary  education 
in  primary  and  grammar  school :  we  must  go  on  to  provide  for 
the  higher  life  and  the  greater  efficiency  also:  and  the  same 
argument  that  sustains  an  education  of  the  public  for  a  little 
way,  sustains  also  their  education  to  the  highest  degree  of 
which  any  of  them  may  be  capable.  It  is  indeed  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  that  democracy  lays  upon  us,  this 
development  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  whole  mass  of  people ; 
but  two  score  American  commonwealths  are  going  deeper  into 
their  pockets  every  year,  and  doing  it  gladly,  that  they  may  not 
learn  by  bitter  experience  the  social  dangers  of  ignorance. 
Thomas  Jefferson  challenged  the  fundamental  political  philoso- 
phy of  his  Federalist  opponents  by  declaring  that  government 
must,  sooner  or  later,  trust  the  people ;  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  stands  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  great  Southern 
leader  who  saw  that  only  through  education  could  the  people 
become  fit  to  be  trusted. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  spread  of 
so-called  higher  education,  especially  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  often  carries  with  it  distinct  social  danger,  and 
who  would  even  have  the  work  of  the  common  schools  limited 
and  restrained.  In  their  view,  education,  whenever  it  passes 
beyond  the  mere  elemental  necessities  of  breadwinning,  tends 
to  make  the  lower  average  of  men  think  more  highly  of  them- 
selves than  they  ought  to  think.  Too  much  education,  we  are 
frankly  told,  endangers  the  labor  supply,  makes  workmen  dis- 
contented with  their  lot,  interferes  with  the  right  of  the  em- 
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ployer  to  control  his  own  business,  and  breeds  the  social  rest- 
lessness which  is  so  great  an  enemy  of  industrial  stability. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Education,  of 
course,  is  no  cure-all  for  social  ills,  but  neither  is  it  the  cause  of 
them.  We  shall  never  see  in  this  world  equality  of  individual 
ability  or  of  social  conditions;  we  would  not  have  it  even  if  it 
were  in  our  power  to  bring  it  about.  There  will  always  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  always  laborers  to  be 
hired,  just  as  there  will  always  be  great  captains  of  industry, 
strong  men  able  to  wield  the  forces  of  the  industrial  world  and 
make  them  tell  for  social  progress.  Education  will  not  destroy 
these  distinctions;  they  are  not  invidous  distinctions,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  What  education  will  do,  what  every 
state  in  this  Union  is  to-day  earnestly  purposing  that  it  shall 
do,  is  to  give  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  something  like 
equality  of  opportunity,  a  fair  chance  to  develop  all  the  powers 
God  has  given  him,  a  fair  chance  to  add  to  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  the  community  more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to 
add  were  he  left  ignorant  and  untrained. 

If  I  were  a  manufacturer,  I  should  wish  to  sell  just  as  much 
product  as  I  could.  The  only  way  to  sell  more,  in  the  long  run, 
is  for  the  community  to  raise  its  standard  of  living  to  a  point 
where  it  wants  more  and  can  afford  to  have  more.  Education 
develops  first  of  all  our  ability  to  want  things,  and  after  that  the 
earning  power  that  enables  us  to  have  them ;  and  the  wider  and 
deeper  you  push  the  educative  process,  the  wider  and  deeper 
become  your  wants.  The  illustration  may  be  thought  paradoxi- 
cal, but  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  a  railroad  or  a  mill  corpor- 
ation were  to  endow  a  chair  of  mathematics  or  history  or 
modern  languages  in  any  state  university,  it  could  be  morally 
certain  that  when  those  departments  had  got  fully  in  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  state,  the  stimulus  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  life  of  the  community  would  repay  that  endowment,  over 
and  over  again,  in  more  freight  to  haul,  more  passengers  to 
carry,  more  goods  to  sell.  If  we  desire  to  have  industrial 
efficiency,  social  advancement,  widely  diffused  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  pervading  happiness  and  peace  growing  and 
strengthening  constantly  among  us,  the  doors  of  our  schools, 
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from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  must  continue  to  be 
held  wide  open  and  the  feast  generously  spread  for  all  who  will 
come. 

One  passes  naturally,  in  any  discussion  of  higher  education, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  higher  aspects  of  politics;  for  the 
great  aim  of  education,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  is  the 
improvement  of  citizenship.  How  earnestly  we  need  in  the 
United  States  to-day  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship,  a  keener 
sense  of  civic  responsibility,  a  more  scrupulous  regard  for  com- 
mon honesty  and  intelligence  in  everyday  politics,  is  only  too 
well  known.  It  is  the  crying  need  of  our  time.  Party  issues 
come  and  go;  they  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be;  times 
change,  and  we  change  with  them.  The  controversies  of  the 
fathers  are  rarely  the  controversies  of  the  sons,  for  we  move 
ever  onward  into  a  new  age.  But  the  need  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  and  judgment,  of  trained  powers  of  mind  and  dis- 
ciplined strength  of  will,  becomes  only  the  greater  as  the 
problems  of  social  life  increase  in  complexity  and  range. 

I  am  profoundly  glad  that  in  so  many  of  our  states  of  the 
Union,  the  people  are  not  only  attacking  this  problem  at  its 
foundation,  by  building  up  a  complete  and  well-rounded  system 
of  public  education,  but  that  they  are  also  doing  this  for  them- 
selves and  through  their  own  resources.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  surest  road  to  good  citizenship  is  through 
public  state  education,  joined  with  the  largest  control  of  each 
state  over  its  own  affairs  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  the  Republic.  With  loyalty,  as  sincere  as  it  is 
profound,  to  my  native  land,  with  pride  in  its  achievements  and 
faith  in  its  future,  and  with  respect  for  all  who,  in  sincerity  and 
devotion,  administer  its  affairs,  I  nevertheless  deprecate  the 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  states  and  of  the  people. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  such  startling  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  federal  powers  as  is  being  witnessed  in  our  day,  how- 
ever apparently  beneficent  its  immediate  results,  must  not  only 
work  a  serious  impairment  of  some  of  our  most  precious  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  but  also,  by  lessening  the  feeling  of  state 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its  people,  lower  the  quality 
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and  tone  of  our  citizenship.  Yet  we  may  as  well  look  the 
situation  squarely  in  the  face,  and  admit,  as  we  must  admit, 
that  the  expansion  of  federal  authority  will  go  on  unless  the 
states  show  themselves  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  all  questions  constitutionally  within  their  domain, 
and  vigorously  withstand  every  unwarranted  invasion  of  their 
rights. 

The  American  university  is  no  dead  or  fossilized  structure, 
but  a  living  organism  with  vigorous  circulation,  hard  and  well- 
trained  muscles,  sensitive  nerves,  healthy  digestion,  and  un- 
limited capacity,  if  you  feed  it  well,  for  work  and  public  service. 
However  tenacious  it  may  be  of  what  seems  good  in  the  past, 
its  aim  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
never  attains  a  perfect  method  of  teaching,  because  methods  are 
always  changing;  but  it  knows  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose  and 
the  indispensableness  of  its  service.  The  great  demand  of  our 
time,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  is  for  an  education  at  once 
sound,  thorough,  fearless,  in  touch  with  reality,  a  preparation 
for  life  as  life  really  is.  Not  merely,  let  me  remark,  for  an  edu- 
cation which  is  "practical"  in  the  sense  of  giving  more  direct 
preparation  for  breadwinning,  though  that  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  it;  but  practical  in  the  sense  of  economical  of  time  and 
effort,  sound  in  method  and  content,  balanced  and  sane  in  its 
proportions,  inspiriting  and  liberalizing  in  its  tone.  The  com- 
munity does  not  live  solely  that  it  may  make  a  university 
better;  but  a  university  lives  that  it  may  make  the  community 
better. 

To  the  pursuit,  not  of  a  distant  or  impossible  ideal,  but  of  an 
ideal  attainable  in  very  truth  here  and  now,  let  us,  then,  devote 
ourselves.  To  receive  freely  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
State,  however  variously  endowed,  who  can  profit  by  its  teach- 
ing; to  give  to  all  who  come  sound  knowledge  and  vigorous  dis- 
cipline, whatever  their  ultimate  aim  in  life;  to  inculcate  the 
virtues  of  manliness  and  womanliness,  the  spirit  of  civic  right- 
eousness and  public  service,  and  belief  in  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  ideals;  to  make  its  students  love  their  home,  their 
State,  their  country,  to  serve  and  cherish  them  faithfully  all 
their  days,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  them ;  and  then  to  send 
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its  sons  and  daughters  forth,  armed  and  equipped,  to  labor  and 
achieve  in  the  field  of  the  world:  such  is  the  mission  of  the 
state  university.  It  is  a  large  task  and  a  hard,  but  only  through 
the  doing  of  it  can  the  reign  of  law,  the  dominion  of  trained 
minds,  and  the  beneficent  sway  of  high  impulses  and  exacting 
tastes  be  established  and  maintained.  To  the  realization  of 
this  ideal  let  us  pledge,  as  our  fathers  pledged  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 

William  MacDonald. 
Brown  University. 
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THE  DRAMA  OF  PAUL  HERVIEU 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris,  April  ist,  1900,  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  Pessimisme  et  Comidie,  by  Paul  Hervieu,  in 
which  he  analyses  the  tendency  that  the  drama  was  taking  at 
the  time.  In  his  essay  the  author  comments  on  the  change 
which  had  crept  into  plays,  and  discusses  the  transfer  of  idea 
which  enables  a  playwright  to  refer  to  a  production  of  the 
saddest  type,  such  as  la  Dame  aux  Camelias  or  les  Corbeaux,  as 
a  comedy.  The  position  which  Hervieu  takes  is  that  a  moral 
lesson  may  be  much  more  pedagogic  if  vice  is  not  punished 
and  virtue  is  not  rewarded  conspicuously  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  performance,  and  he  argues  for  this  as  artist.  In  the 
manner  of  play  most  common  among  us,  if  an  audience  sees  a 
happy  reconciliation  of  all  contending  parties  at  the  end,  it  will 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  one  need  not  trouble  about  worries 
and  dangers,  that  all  comes  out  satisfactorily  in  the  end,  that 
some  one  will  turn  up  to  settle  the  difficulty,  punish  the  villain, 
marry  the  deserving  lovers,  and  straighten  out  all  complica- 
tions. Moreover,  if  a  play  ends  by  one  or  more  deaths  to 
relieve  an  impossible  situation,  there  arises  a  tendency  to 
regard  the  death  of  others  as  a  great  relief,  to  be  longed  for  and 
applauded,  and  if  we  are  annoyed  by  some  good  Christian, 
possibly  there  is  a  temptation  to  think  that  we  are  justified  in 
wishing  him  to  be  quietly  removed.  The  death  of  others  thus 
becomes  a  benignant  solution  of  our  problem. 

In  the  other  type  of  play,  which,  according  to  Hervieu,  pre- 
sents a  more  accurate  observance  of  life,  the  audience  is  taught 
self-control,  human  resignation,  not  a  blood-thirsty  triumph, 
inasmuch  as  we  see  human  beings  brought  into  possible  and 
probable  relations;  we  see  their  struggles,  their  trials,  their 
blind  decisions,  and  we  leave  them  still  regulating  their  exist- 
ences as  best  they  can,  each  according  to  his  light,  showing  by 
their  attempts  and  failures  that  the  human  animal  is  far  from 
perfect,  both  materially  and  morally,  and  that  indulgence 
is  meet  for  all.  Quarrel  — love  —  be  happy  —  suffer  —  know 
hate  and  pardon  —  be  bom  again  to  happiness  —  know  suffering 
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again  —  hope  on  forever  —  and  believe  constantly  in  the  mor- 
row; such  is  the  series  of  mental  pictures  to  be  drawn  from 
the  theatre  at  the  moment  when  Hervieu  writes.  The  question 
rises  naturally.  Is  this  optimism  or  pessimism,  or  perhaps 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  merely  a  resignation,  an  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo} 

The  play  which  has  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over 
modem  French  dramatists  is  Us  Corbeaux^  by  Henri  Becque, 
played  in  1882.  This  author  apprehended  that  one  could  be 
very  miserable  in  life  and  yet  live  on,  and  that  this  truth 
should  hold  for  the  mimic  existence  of  the  theatre  as  well  as 
for  actual  life;  so  from  this  revelation  he  wrote  les  Corbeaux. 
The  play  concludes  with  a  wedding,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
wedding  that  is  a  catastrophe.  A  lovely,  generous-minded  girl 
is  married  by  her  own  free  will  to  an  old  miser,  and  the  play  is 
called  a  comedy.  I  must  add  that  there  is  a  death  in  the  action 
of  the  play,  but  it  is  merely  the  incident  needed  to  set  the  in- 
exorable wheels  of  Fate  in  motion.  Its  office  is  to  set  the  key 
for  the  composition  that  follows.  The  play  is  classic  in  this 
respect,  like  the  play  of  Julius  Ccesar^  where  the  spirit  of  the 
hero  dominates  the  tragedy  throughout,  though  he  is  assassi- 
nated at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act.  In  les  Corbeaux,  the 
father  of  the  family  dies,  leaving  his  affairs  in  great  confusion, 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  drama  we  see  the 
widow  and  orphans  struggling  in  the  clutches  of  the  various 
greedy  and  dishonest  wretches,  les  corbeaux,  who  hope  to  get, 
each,  his  craw  full  from  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 

In  speaking  of  this  play,  Paul  Hervieu  claims  that  it  is  a 
modem  tragedy,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action.  There  is  an  under- 
lining of  the  i^tSi  fatality  in  the  ancient  acceptance  of  the  word, 
and  there  is  also  evidently  a  desire  to  present  a  moral  to  in- 
struct the  public.  The  general  aesthetics  which  lie  behind  this 
second  manner  of  Henri  Becque  is  a  return  to  the  classic.  He 
uses  few  characters,  and  these  he  shows  to  be  directed  by  a 
destiny  that  is  beyond  human  control  or  ken.  He  shows  us  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  modem  circumstances,  and  presents 
the  fatal  issue  when  those  concemed  are  careless,  imprudent, 
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or  temperamental.  His  solutions  are  never  conclusive.  The 
curtain  merely  falls  between  us  and  the  stage,  and  we  are  left  to 
speculate  as  to  the  ultimate  condition  of  these  men.  He  makes 
no  use  of  death  as  a  key  to  the  riddle.  If  his  characters  get  in 
one  another's  way  as  in  life,  he  makes  no  effort  to  relieve  the 
tension.  Let  them  solve  their  own  puzzles,  as  in  la  Parisienne^ 
where  the  curtain  rises  on  a  nUnage  a  trois^  and  at  the  close  of 
the  play  it  descends  on  the  same  combination  exactly.  For  the 
comparison,  note  that  in  Froufrou  and  other  plays  of  that  type, 
the  heroine  always  dies  as  a  retribution,  which  always  procures 
a  certain  virtuous  feeling  for  the  audience.  Hervieu  declares 
that  this  is  not  pessimism,  for  pessimism  teaches  despair, 
whereas,  the  lesson  of  the  theatre  at  the  present  time  is  to  face 
the  situation  in  which,  by  no  conscious  fault  of  your  own,  you 
have  been  placed,  and  to  hope  for  the  future.  The  most  distin- 
guished disciple  of  Henri  Becque  is  Paul  Hervieu,  and  in  his 
more  important  dramas  it  is  possible  to  see  these  same  general 
principles.  In  1892,  when  the  first  drama  by  Paul  Hervieu  was 
performed,  les  Paroles  Restent^  this  author  was  already  known 
as  a  writer  of  stories  and  novels:  les  Yeux  verts  et  les  Yeux 
bleus^  I  'Inconnu^  Flirty  Peinis  par  etix-meines.  In  all  of  these 
were  shown  originality  and  independence  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment. His  motto  might  have  been:  avoid  the  commonplace, 
but  accuracy  in  presentation  or  interpretation  is  indispensable. 
To  show  his  taste  and  treatment,  I  will  speak  briefly  of  Peinis 
par  eux'tnemes  and  V Armature  which  are  the  acme  of  hard  cold 
realism,  to  be  distinguished  in  this  somewhat  from  the  earlier 
manner  of  les  Yeux  verts  et  les  Yeux  bleus^  Vlnconnu^  and 
/  'Exorcisee,  where  we  see  the  author  threshing  through  various 
subjects  and  styles  to  select  his  proper  medium.  In  the  tales 
last  mentioned,  Hervieu  interests  himself  in  the  pathology  of 
nervous  and  morbid  conditions,  especially  insanity.  What  is 
it?  Who  is  mad  ?  How  odd  can  one  be  without  being  properly 
speaking  unbalanced?  Is  it  not  an  over-sensitiveness  to  im- 
pressions, an  endowment  which  enables  some  to  approach  and 
weigh  relations  or  dissimilarities  in  things  to  an  excess  of 
which  others  are  incapable,  fortunately  or  unfortunately?  In 
lis  Yeux  verts  et  les  Yeux  bleus^  and  in  rAlpe  homicide  is  to  be 
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seen  the  same  desire  to  avoid  the  commonplace,  to  investigate 
some  extraordinary  condition,  to  detect  the  unknown,  the  sur- 
prises in  life,  that  lie  so  close  around  us  sleeping  and  waking. 
It  is  the  same  shiver  that  passed  through  literature  in  the  50' s, 
and  that  we  hold  to-day  precipitated  in  the  work  of  Hoffman, 
in  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  in  Baudelaire,  in  L'lsle  Adam,  and  his 
Tribulat  Bonhomet,  This  was  a  mere  trial  heat,  however,  and 
Hervieu  gave  his  measure  in  Peints  par  eux-memes^  where  he 
gives  evidence  of  qualities  which  were  only  suspected  before. 

His  previous  work  showed  dislike  of  the  commonplace,  a 
power  of  psychology,  and  a  curiosity  about  extraordinary  condi- 
tions and  relations  expressed  in  an  individual  and  realistic 
manner.  With  Peints  par  eux-memes,  Hervieu  shows  bril- 
liantly his  mastery  of  psychological  analysis  and  his  power  to 
present  in  a  cold  hard  realism  mean  motives,  low  standards,  a 
venal  morality,  and  a  colossal  egotism  that  characterize  a  cer- 
tain restricted  society  in  the  French  or  any  other  capital,  for 
that  matter.  The  players  are  a  painter  of  portraits,  a  man  of 
letters,  an  enormously  rich  jew,  a  banker  with  a  marriageable 
daughter,  a  married  pair,  M.  and  Mme.  Vanaut  de  Floches, 
who  are  working  desperately  to  get  into  the  choicest  circles, 
and  M.  and  Mme.  de  Tr^meur,  the  last  mentioned  being  the 
grande  atnoureuse.  These  people  limn  themselves  in  their 
letters,  where  Hervieu  gives  the  pecularities  of  style  pointing 
the  temperament  of Jeach.  The  subject  is  the  love  of  Mme.  de 
Tr^meur  for  M.  de  HingU,  which,  however,  is  almost  hidden 
by  the  struggles  of  all  the  characters,  each  after  his  special 
ambition.  As  the  story  is  written  in  the  first  person,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  takes  the  pen,  we  have  an  unvarnished 
presentation  of  all  the  pettiness  and  much  of  the  depravity  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable.  The  book  ends  with  the 
suicide  of  H  ingle,  who  has  been  detected  cheating  at  cards,  and 
the  suicide  of  Mme.  de  Tr^meur  who  will  not  survive  the 
beloved  object.  But  in  this  fashionable  world  appearances  are 
kept  up  always.  Nobody  imagines  that  Mme.  de  Tremeur  has 
killed  herself  for  love  of  Hingl6.  It  is  referred  to  as  an  over- 
dose of  morphine,  which  adds  the  grim  touch  that  Hervieu 
delights  in.    The  subject  of  the  tale  is  love,  and  the  various 
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kindred  sentiments  that  masquerade  more  or  less  under  this 
title.  There  is  no  glamor  throw  over  any  relations.  There  is 
no  solution  offered  for  any  situation,  each  incident  comes  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  some  preceding  act.  Fatality  hangs  heavily 
over  all,  and  the  world  moves  on,  around  and  over  these  puppets 
both  before  and  after  their  brief  act. 

Hervieu  regards  love  as  a  momentary  flash  in  the  pan,  an 
aside.  The  main  lever  of  modem  society  is  money,  and  the 
getting  of  money  will  absorb  all  other  considerations.  Such  is 
the  second  step  in  Hervieu's  development  of  subject  which  is 
presented  in  r Armature.  The  thesis  is  this:  to  support  the 
family,  to  restrain  your  neighbors,  to  furnish  this  admirable 
society  of  ours  the  appearance  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
there  is  a  mutual  support  of  metal  which  means  money.  This 
is  more  or  less  concealed,  usually  quite  invisible,  but  under 
stress  it  prevents  disruption  in  the  face  of  unforseen  tempests 
or  the  wrench  of  suspicion,  when  sentiment  is  torn  to  shreds 
and  disappears,  and  duty  and  high-sounding  principles  shiver. 
This  metal  support  remains  steadfast  to  preserve  scrupulou  ly 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  our  fireside,  and  to  make  the 
repairs  which  we  have  to  put  at  times  on  our  street-front. 
Hervieu  shows  this  condition  by  a  simple  and  convincing  logic. 
A  common  interest  holds  together  what  the  shocks  of  passion 
had  almost  riven  asunder,  and  existence  continues  inevitably, 
existence  which  had  been  disturbed  only  momentarily  by  an 
explosion  of  human  nature. 

This  shows  Hervieu  a  moralist,  and  in  a  sense  a  pessimist, 
though  not  as  he  understands  the  expression.  This  attitude 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  his  drama,  which  evolves  naturally 
out  of  his  earlier  work.  In  his  plays,  Hervieu  almost  always 
has  a  thesis  to  prove, —  and  by  almost,  I  mean  in  his  more 
serious  work.  His  first  appearance  as  playwright  was  in  les 
Paroles  Restent^  (1892),  in  which  Hervieu  shows  the  awful 
results  that  can  spring  from  words  uttered  maliciously  or 
thoughtlessly.  As  a  play,  it  is  not  on  a  par  with  his  later  work, 
nor  is  it  as  representative,  so  I  pass  it  over  with  no  further 
comment. 

The  second  play  is  Us  Tenailles^  presented  in  1895  ^^  the 
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Comedie  Franqaise.  In  this  the  author  gives  his  measure,  and 
treats  a  matter  that  evidently  preoccupies  him.  Question: 
shall  a  woman  be  held  in  marriage  by  laws  that  allow  roan  his 
liberty?  Is  she  not  justified  in  combatting  force  with  deceit? 
The  plot  is  not  intricate.  There  are  two  sisters,  Pauline  and 
Irene,  married  both,  Pauline  tolerably,  Irene  intolerably.  Not 
that  Irene  can  cite  any  special  flagrant  act  of  her  husband  that 
she  can  complain  of.  She  says  simply  that  his  attitude  is  so 
arrogant,  so  tyrannical,  that  ten  years  of  married  life  have  not 
taught  her  the  resignation  of  her  sister,  but  despair.  She  does 
not  ask  for  pleasure,  but  simply  happiness.  Le  mart  n'est 
rien  que  man  mattre  absolu.  II  y  a  toujours  quelqu'un  qui 
avait  tort  et  lui  qui  avait  raison,  this  because  he  had  settled 
down  to  a  dull  acceptance  of  facts  as  they  existed,  and  did  not 
want  to  be  disturbed.  Irene  protested  against  this,  and  Michel, 
the  raisonneur,  declares  that  the  mariage  de  convenance  is 
bound  to  disappear,  that  selection  in  marriage  is  a  grand  privi- 
lege of  Nature,  who  will  assert  herself  in  time,  to  confirm 
certain  marriages,  and  to  remarry  elsewhere,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  those  of  her  children  that  are  unhappily  mated. 

Religion  cannot  aid  a  woman  tied  to  a  man  that  she  loathes, 
so  Irene  demands  divorce,  which  her  husband  flatly  refuses. 
He  proposes  to  defend  right  and  morality.  She  represents 
revolt  against  society ;  he  has  conformed  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract in  every  respect,  and  does  she  ask  him  to  become  divorced 
and  lose  the  position  that  he  holds  in  the  community  1  Nol 
He  will  take  advantage  of  his  rights,  and  hold  her  to  her  duty 
and  his  side.  She  cannot  divorce  without  consent,  and  if  she 
runs  away,  he  will  send  the  police  after  her  and  have  her 
brought  back.  To  prove  equally  his  power  and  his  indifference 
to  her  wishes,  he  forces  hereto  leave  Paris  and  live  in  a  country 
house  with  him.  She  has  a  child  shortly  afterwards,  and  occu- 
pies herself  with  its  training  and  care.  After  ten  years,  the 
husband  states  that  it  is  time  for  the  boy  to  go  to  school.  The 
mother  revolts,  and  declares  that  it  sh^ll  never  be,  as  the  boy  is 
not  robust,  and  only  her  constant  oversight  has  given  him  the 
strength  to  live.  He  invokes  the  law  again.  The  wife 
becomes  violent,  cries  that  nothing  shall  tear  her  baby  from 
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her,  and  in  a  final  climax  throws  in  his  face  that  he  has  no  in- 
terest nor  part  in  the  child  as  he  is  not  its  father.  The  man 
makes  a  wild  demonstration,  exclaims:  vous  ne  trouvez  pas 
abominable  que  le  fits  de  voire  amant  soit  mon  fits  et  doive 
toujours  etre  mon  filsf  Irene  answers  with  a  sneer  "Who  is 
it  says  so  ?  Your  law.  The  same  that  said  that  in  spite  of 
myself,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  must  remain  your  wife.  Each 
of  us  fights  with  his  own  weapons.  You  used  all  your 
strength;  I  used  my  weakness."  The  husband  claims  divorce, 
which  she  refuses  absolutely.  Never  will  she  be  cast  adrift 
now.  She  will  not  change  her  life,  she  will  remain  where  she 
is,  as  she  is,  because  it  suits  her  convenience.  He  protests 
bitterly  against  his  false  position.  What  life,  what  existence 
can  he  lead  now!  She  answers  him,  logical,  hard,  bitter, 
inevitable:  "the  same  that  you  have  forced  me  to  lead  till 
to-day.  We  are  riven  to  the  same  chain.  It  is  your  turn  to 
feel  its  weight  and  help  carry  it.  I  am  tired  of  dragging  it 
alone."  The  final  comment  of  the  play  is  strongly  character- 
istic of  Hervieu's  philosophy:  Nous  sommes  deux  malheureux. 
Aufond  du  malheur  il  n'y  a  que  des  Igaux, 

In  la  Loi  de  Vhomme^  Hervieu  shows  a  woman  protesting 
against  the  injustice  of  men  in  her  helplessness  before  the  law. 
Divorce  is  permitted  as  a  relief  for  man,  but  woman  cannot 
obtain  this  help  when  she  has  been  unhappily  married,  except 
with  the  consent  of  her  husband.  The  heroine  Laure,  is  a 
charming,  intelligent  woman,  who  was  married,  principally 
through  the  aid  of  a  large  dowry,  to  the  Count  de  Raguais. 
She  finds  that  he  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Mme. 
d'Orcieu,  one  of  her  acquaintances.  She  discovers  the  place  of 
clandestine  meeting,  and  filled  with  loathing  for  her  husband, 
tries  to  obtain  evidence  for  a  divorce.  The  law  refuses  to  inter- 
fere at  her  request.  She  learns  that  the  law  will  help  the  hus- 
band if  it  is  the  wife  that  is  unfaithful,  but  not  the  wife  when 
the  case  is  reversed.  As  the  officer  says:  C'est  aux  Spouses  a 
se  debrouiller.  The  only  course  open  to  the  outraged  wife  is  to 
demand  a  separation,  which  she  does,  and  to  which  the  faith- 
less husband  consents,  allowing  her  a  meagre  income  out  of  her 
own  property,  as  he  controls  her  dowry,  and  needs  most  of  it 
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himself.  He  insists  that  he  is  no  worse  than  most  men,  and 
that  it  would  be  wiser  for  her  to  continue  outwardly  the 
fninage,  as  so  many  other  families  succeed  in  doing,  even 
when  there  is  more  reason  to  blame, —  that  is,  where  the  wife  is 
unfaithful.  Laure  takes  this  remark  as  the  quintessence  of 
masculine  egotism.  Are  not  all  sexes  one  in  a  question  of  this 
kind,  and  is  there  any  real  difference  in  standard!  She 
demands  the  care  of  their  daughter,  and  leaves  her  husband. 
The  next  act  is  five  years  later  when  Laure  comes  to  the  sea- 
shore to  meet  her  daughter  who  is  with  her  father  for  a  month, 
a  yearly  visit,  as  arranged  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  Laure 
is  already  concerned  about  a  husband  for  her  daughter,  Isabelle, 
and  refers  bitterly  to  the  conditions  under  which  she  was 
married,  turned  over  helpless,  having  ignorantly  signed  away 
her  property  to  a  man  much  her  senior,  who  was  in  need  of 
funds.  She  protests  against  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding. 
But,  says  her  friend,  in  most  cases,  in  spite  of  all  their  rights, 
their  wives  lead  them  by  the  nose,  to  which  Laure  replies, 
"  C*est  le  triste  rdle  des  opprinUs^  duper  le  maitre^  ou  le  cor- 
romprey 

At  this  point  the  Count  de  Raguais  drives  over  to  call  on  the 
Kerbels,  who  have  remained  mutual  friends  of  both  husband 
and  wife,  bringing  with  him  his  daughter,  Isabelle,  the  Count 
and  Countess  d'Orcieu,  and  their  son,  Andr6.  The  young 
d'Orcieu  has  fallen  in  love  with  Isabelle,  and  she  has  agreed 
secretly  to  marry  him,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  her  father 
and  of  her  mother.  An  interview  follows  between  mother  and 
daughter,  in  which  the  mother  refuses  to  countenance  the 
match.  The  Countess  d'Orcieu  formerly  took  away  her  hus- 
band, shall  she  take  her  daughter,  as  well  1  So  she  tells  Isabelle 
that  it  must  not  be.  The  Count  de  Raguais  enters  and  tells 
his  former  wife  that  it  shall  be,  as  he  has  no  need  of  her  con- 
sent, for  the  law  does  not  require  it.  Driven  to  bay,  Laure 
tells  her  daughter  that  the  Countess  d'Orcieu  was  her  hus- 
band's mistress.  Isabelle  promises  to  yield  all  thought  of  the 
marriage,  and  Laure  leaves  the  young  people  together  for  a  last 
farewell.  Nature  is  too  strong  for  the  young  girl,  who 
promises  Andr^  that  she  will  marry  him  and  no  other.     On 
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learning  this,  in  order  to  snatch  her  cherished  daughter  from 
the  enemy,  Laure,  in  an  intensely  dramatic  scene  informs  the 
Count  d'Orcieu  that  her  husband  and  his  wife  have  made  com- 
mon cause,  and  she  refuses  her  daughter  for  his  son.  At  first 
d'Orcieu  is  stunned,  horrified,  frenzied  with  rage,  but  the 
thought  of  the  innocent  children  restrains  him.  They  must  be 
guarded,  protected,  and  the  marriage  must  take  place,  as  a 
thing  politic,  to  assure  the  position  of  all  before  the  world. 
Not  only  that,  but  there  must  be  an  appearance  of  reconcilia- 
tion at  least,  between  Laure  and  M.  de  Raguais:  Nous  sommes 
riduits  h  nous  cocker  derrihre  des  apparences.  D'Orcieu  insists 
stonily  on  this,  because  the  reestablishment  of  their  previous 
relations  means  the  respectability  of  his  mlnage.  He  explains 
that  either  Laure  returns  to  her  husband,  the  children  marry, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  the  tragedy,  or  Laure  refuses,  the 
marriage  is  broken  off,  and  d'Orcieu  turns  his  wife  into  the 
street.  For  love  of  her  daughter,  Isabelle,  Laure  consents  to 
the  former  solution,  and  the  play  concludes  with  the  appearance 
of  the  young  people  timidly  in  the  background,  while  d'Orcieu 
remarks :  "  Qui  sait  si  ce  nest  pas  encore  avoir  un  avenir  que 
d' avoir  h  tocher  cToublier  (pointing  to  the  young  people).  Notre 
autre  vie^  la  voici  deja'' 

The  next  play  of  Hervieu  is  la  Course  du  Flambeau.  There 
is  a  great  natural  law  at  the  basis  of  this  drama:  that  maternal 
love  is  elemental,  instinctive,  irresistible;  that  filial  love  is 
conventional  and  cultivated.  The  law  of  existence  demands 
flesh  of  the  flesh  of  the  mother,  her  beauty,  her  health,  her  life 
for  the  one  to  follow.  She  suffers  expense,  labor,  anxiety  to 
prepare  and  fit  out  those  who  are  moving  on  towards  the  future. 
This  debt  is  discharged  by  children  begetting  yet  other  chil- 
dren in  their  turn.  Nature  herself  is  a  bad  daughter  but  a 
good  mother.  There  is  no  command  in  the  decalogue  to 
mothers  to  love  their  offspring,  for  they  need  none.  By 
instinct  they  care  for  their  young.  Filial  gratitude  is  a  culti- 
vated virtue.  The  chief  character  in  this  play,  a  woman, 
Sabine,  sacrifices  her  happiness  for  her  child,  and  is  willing  to 
give  her  money  to  keep  the  son-in-law  in  funds,  but  the  grand- 
mother has  the  frugality  of  all  old  people,  and  insists  on  hang- 
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ing  on  to  her  investments.  Sabine  even  steals  her  mother's 
securities,  and  tries  to  sell  them,  but  is  discovered  and 
thwarted.  As  a  conclusion,  she  takes  her  daughter  to  St. 
Moritz  for  her  health  and  allows  her  old  mother  to  accompany 
them,  though  the  physicians  have  explained  that  the  high  alti- 
tude would  be  bad  for  the  old  lady's  heart.  Sabine  keeps  back 
this  information,  for  she  wants  her  mother's  money  for  her 
daughter,  and  as  a  result  the  grandmother  dies.  The  daughter 
departs  with  her  husband  for  America,  leaving  Sabine  deserted, 
a  monument  to  filial  ingratitude  and  maternal  sacrifice. 

Another  play  produced  two  years  later  is  equally  strong  and 
equally  moral.  The  title  is  le  Didale^  and  the  moral  is  that  if 
a  married  pair  have  been  blessed  with  a  child,  absolute  divorce 
is  impossible,  the  tie  of  flesh  holds  them  together  too  tightly 
for  any  earthly  circumstance  to  sever.  The  religious  argument 
is  furnished  by  Mme.  Vilard-Duval,  the  mother,  who  says: 
where  marriage  is  contracted  before  God,  it  endures  till  the  last 
breath  of  the  contracting  parties.  She  tells  her  daughter,  who 
has  divorced  her  husband  for  infidelity:  "the  husband  whom 
you  had  is  not  dead,  therefore  you  may  not  re-marry,  my 
religion  forbids  it."  This  warning,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  young  woman,  who  is  supported  in  her  independence,  by 
her  father,  a  magistrate.  She  says  that  she  must  live  her  own 
life,  that  the  world  owes  her  happiness,  and  she  marries  again, 
a  worthy,  uninteresting  man  who  idolizes  her.  With  her  second 
marriage  arises  the  question,  whose  is  the  child  that  she  had  by 
her  first  husband  ?  The  father  claims  it,  and  after  a  poignant 
interview  with  the  former  wife,  an  arrangement  is  made  where- 
by the  child  goes  to  spend  three  weeks  with  his  father.  There, 
the  boy  is  taken  down  with  diphtheria.  The  mother  is  sent 
for,  and  hurries  off  in  mad  haste  to  the  bedside  of  her  son, 
whom  she  nurses  till  all  danger  is  over.  She  then  prepares  to 
leave,  but  her  first  husband  insists  on  an  explanation,  he  must 
gain  her  pardon.  On  learning,  by  chance,  that  she  is  to  slip 
away  without  the  interview  which  she  dreaded,  he  forces  him- 
self into  her  presence  late  at  night.  He  threshes  out  their 
former  misunderstanding  in  the  same  room,  as  it  happened, 
where  they  had  passed  the  first  hours  of  their  married  life. 
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She  succumbs  to  the  power  of  his  charm,  and  her  own  recollec- 
tions. After  this  she  refuses  to  return  to  her  legal  husband, 
and  takes  refuge  with  her  father  and  mother.  The  mother  is 
triumphant  saying:  ''There  has  always  been  an  indissoluble  tie 
between  you  and  M.  de  Fogis.  In  my  soul  and  conscience  you 
have  had  no  other  husband  than  him  from  whom  you  took  your 
wedding-ring  at  the  foot  of  the  altar."  The  love  of  her  child 
alone  keeps  the  heroine  from  committing  suicide.  Hervieu 
removes  the  two  men  by  a  grapple  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
we  leave  the  young  mother  to  devote  her  broken  life  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  son.  Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  moral:  Mari  et 
femme^  ce  n'est  pas  etre  mariis^  cela  n'empeche  point  Us  diver- 
gences ^  les  antipathies^  les  revoltes^  ni  hSlas !  les  trahisons  I 
Maisplre  et  mhre^  on  estprodigieusement  identiques  et  unis  et  sans 
attache  appreciable  avec  le  reste  du  monde;  On  n'est  que  ces 
deux  la  sur  terre  a  pouvoir  nefaire  qti  un^ 

Hervieu's  last  play  dates  from  March,  1909,  and  is  another 
moral  lesson.  It  is  contained  in  essence  in  the  dry  maxim  of 
the  great  French  moralist :  Nous  avons  tous  assez  deforce  pour 
supporter  les  maux  d'autruy.  The  title  is  Connais-toi^  and  it 
was  given  at  the  Frangais  with  Le  Bargy  and  Mme.  Bartet  in 
the  leading  rdles.  The  problem  is  double;  first  —  can  a  woman 
be  forgiven  her  first  infidelity?  Answer:  no.  Second  —  can 
circumstances  alter  cases?  Decidedly,  which  naturally  in- 
validates the  first  conclusion.  General  de  Siberan,  having 
detected  Mme.  Donci^res,  the  wife  of  a  friend,  in  a  rendez-vous 
with  her  lover,  apparently  Pavail,  urges  Donci^res,  the 
husband,  to  get  a  divorce,  and  force  the  lover  to  marry 
the  divorcie.  Siberan  refuses  to  allow  any  further  in- 
tiamcy  between  the  erring  spouse  and  his  own  family. 
Mon  opinion^  c'est  que  pour  amnistier  une  telle  frasque  de  sa 
compagne^  ilfaut  avoir  une  atrophic  dans  les  fiertis  memes  de 
V instinct.  II  n'y  a  plus  de  digniti  dans  le  mariage,  l* existence 
commune  n'est  plus  possible  lorsqu'on  doit  s'y  avouer,  se  repri- 
senter  que  r Spouse  a  iti  tenue  par  les  bras  d'un  autre.  Si  tu 
n' arrivais pas  a partager  mes  idees  Ih-dessus^je  naperqois  pas 
comment  je  pourrais  te  conserver  estime  et  amitii^  Pavail,  ac- 
cused by  General  de  Siberan  of  seducing  Anna  Donci^res, 
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accepts  the  reproach ;  accused  by  Clarisse,  the  young  wife  of 
the  elderly  General,  he  explains  that  he  had  lent  his  apartment 
to  Jean  de  Sib^ran  son  of  the  General,  and  seizing  his  oppor- 
tunity, confesses  his  love  for  Clarisse.  She  demands  that  he 
ask  to  be  transferred  to  Tonkin,  and  he  accepts  her  decision. 
Anna  explains  to  Clarisse  that  her  infidelity  was  not  premedi- 
tated, it  was  a  crise  de  nerfs^  a  brain  storm,  la  farce  d*une 
volonU  male,  un  magnitism.  Jean  returns,  and  tells  his  father 
that  he  was  the  guilty  man.  The  General  is  greatly  grieved, 
and  explains  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Donci^res  will 
divorce.  "Then,"  says  Jean,  "I  marry  Anna."  Sib^ran 
refuses  to  consider  this  solution,  but  Jean  is  obstinate. 
Clarisse  advises  her  husband  to  persuade  Donci^res  to  relin- 
quish his  divorce  proceedings  and  take  back  his  wife.  The 
General  feels  very  differently  now  that  it  turns  out  to  be  his 
own  son  that  is  affected  by  his  action.  Ne  soutenez  done  plus 
quHl  n'y  a  que  des  principes,  II  y  a  aussi  les  questions  de  per- 
sonnes  ;  ily  a  les  sentiments,  I  *  instinct,  I  *  imprivu.  Clarisse  and 
Pavail  have  an  interview,  and  at  the  close,  he  seizes  her  in  his 
arms  and  embraces  her.  General  de  Sib^ran  enters  unexpect- 
edly. Clarisse  speaks  plainly  to  the  old  martinet,  and  lays  bare 
his  past  treatment  of  her,  a  young,  affectionate,  enthusiastic 
nature.  She  complains  of  the  training  that  he  has  forced  her 
to  undergo:  Le  dressage  est  votre  sport  favori.  Vous  avez 
voulu  dresser  mes  allures,  mes  raisonnements,  mes  convictions, 
mon  naturel.     On  dresse  h  tout  peut-etre  saufh  aimer.  .  .  . 

II  y  a  des  inergies  qu'on  ne  trouve  que  dans  la  tempete  et  le 
naufrage.  Pour  savoir  se  revolter,  il  faut  avoir  dans  rdme 
autre  chose  que  de  la  vertu,  /'ignore  quel  nam  donner  aux forces 
qui  m  *animent  en  ce  moment.  Ca  ne  peut  pas  etre  encore  du 
veritable  amour  pour  un  autre,  ce  n'est  dijh  plus  de  la  rancune 
contre  vous.  C'est  toute  une  vitaliti  en  moiqui  remonte  aujour. 
C'est  V  instinct  de  vivre  reelement  ma  part  de  vie.  C  'est  la  soif 
de  respirer,  enfin  la  quantiti  qui  me  revient,  C'est  un  souffle  de 
risurrection.  She  demands  the  happiness  which  is  her  due. 
The  General  is  willing  to  make  all  manner  of  concession  if  she 
will  only  remain  a  part  of  his  life.  Donci^res  returns  from 
Paris  ready  for  his  divorce,  and  is  persuaded  to  take  back  his 
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wife.  He  goes  off  the  stage  to  find  Anna,  and  Siberan  makes 
this  remark,  referring  to  his  friend  Donci^res:  Hier  je 
I  'aurais  juge  grotesque  et  abject,  Je  me  connaissais  mains. 
Clarrise  answers :  Qui  se  connait  / 

One  may  not  know  one's  self,  but  Hervieu  has  analyzed 
others  minutely  and  his  results  are  not  flattering  for  his 
kind.  The  cases  which  he  has  chosen  for  presentation  are  of 
course  isolated,  occurring  in  life  at  intervals,  if  at  all,  and 
selected  because  they  suit  his  dramatic  purpose.  Yet  as  he 
epitomizes  his  many  deductions  in  these,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
make  certain  inferences  from  his  characters.  Hervieu  is  a 
moralist;  he  is  a  pessimist^  yet  by  pessimist  is  not  meant  the 
deplorable  turn  of  mind  that  was  characteristic  of  some  years 
since,  developed  out  of  Schopenhauer.  We  must  build  on  the 
lives  that  are  reaching  forward,  not  on  those  that  reach  back. 

Hervieu's  woman  is  intelligent,  beautiful,  fascinating,  con- 
scientious, sensuous,  dominated  by  man,  and  usually  unjustly. 
Her  grand  quality  is  her  maternal  instinct,  and  her  most  con- 
spicuous trait  is  a  cry  for  independence,  a  claim  for  a  life  and 
happiness  of  her  own,  not  an  existence  that  is  merged  in  that  of 
a  husband.  Woman  has  a  great  charm  for  Hervieu,  and  his 
best  work  is  devoted  to  her  interests  and  rights. 

Man  is  a  sorry  animal;  fickle,  extravagant,  unjust,  fascinating, 
everything  that  is  expressed  by  the  Don  Juan  type.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hervieu  conceives  of  a  foil  to  this  irresistible 
creature ;  a  stupid,  kind,  indulgent,  affectionate  being.  A  man 
is  always  in  love,  and  above  all  selfish.  In  I'Enigme  Hervieu 
discusses  the  question  of  unfaithfulness  in  marriage  from  the 
enlightened  standpoint  of  modem  times.  He  exclaims  against 
the  brutality  of  the  usual  method  of  vindicating  wounded  honor, 
and  insists  that  an  individual  may  not  take  another's  life  for 
any  reason.  Whoever  arrogates  this  prerogative  to  himself  is 
doubly  criminal,  primeval,  is  male  and  female,  not  man  and 
woman.  Is  it  possible  that  human  nature  may  not  be  trained 
and  polished  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  under  sufficient 
pressure  will  always  become  the  beast  1 

Human  nature  may  be  well-meaning,  aspiring,  truthful, 
intrinsically  moral,  but  is  nevertheless  ravaged  by  bursts  of 
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passion  which  upset  calculation,  and  reduce  all  relative  logic  to 
probablity.  There  is  a  broad  logic  of  events  which  is  above  all 
human  power  of  inference  and  calculation.  To  this,  man  and 
woman,  two  beings,  independent,  self-reliant,  co-workers,  must 
submit  without  complaint,  which  would  be  useless,  accepting 
their  destiny  with  head  held  high,  eyes  dry,  without  flinching. 
Hervieu  takes  the  tragic  element  which  is  in  solution  in  all 
human  life,  but  in  most  cases  never  suspected,  and  concentrates 
this  in  his  dramatic  crucible. 

It  is  this  revelation  of  human  life  and  accident  in  its  relent- 
less evolution  that  arrests  the  attention  and  recalls  the  controll- 
ing motive  of  the  classic  tragedy  —  fatality.  Especially  in 
le  Didale  does  Bruneti^re  call  attention  to  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  construction.  The  dramatis  personce  are  few, 
swept  onward  by  their  passion  which  passes  beyond  their  con- 
trol, and  yet  they  are  conscious  of  the  moral  and  objective  value 
of  their  acts.  Ce  sont  des  volontis  qui  s'analysent  en  s'exprim- 
ant.  Des  personnages  qui  se  connaissent  en  agissant,  et  qui  se 
jugent  en  succombant.  The  third  act  of  this  play,  however, 
turns  to  melodrama,  where  the  two  rivals  lock  in  a  deadly 
embrace,  and  after  a  struggle  fall  over  a  precipice  to  the 
water  below. 

If  modem  prose  tragedy  is  possible,  if  it  means  moral  study, 
rapidity  of  action,  severity  of  dialogue,  realistic  simplicity  of 
treatment,  and  stem  logic  of  fatality,  then  Hervieu  has  un- 
doubtedly approached  nearer  this  end  than  any  other  dramatist 
of  the  present  time.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  such  dramatic  work  becoming  definitely  a  part  of  a 
national  literature,  we  hesitate  to  give  an  unqualified  assent. 
Arnold  Daly  has  been  presenting  Know  Thyself  \n  a  translation 
from  Hervieu,  and  after  attending  the  performance  one  comes 
away  convinced  that  such  a  play  has  no  part  or  parcel  with  the 
thought  or  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  for  it  expresses  no  habit  or 
call  of  his  nature.     It  is  a  foreign  growth  and  will  remain  so. 

As  a  presentation  of  French  conditions,  Hervieu  gives  situ- 
ations, in  many  cases  dramatic,  which,  as  such,  compel  inter- 
est, but  the  theses  advanced  and  powerfully  supported  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  due  to  the  caprices  and  contradictions  of  the 
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French  Criminal  Code,  which  means  a  merely  temporal  aspect 
of  whatever  question  is  advanced;  or  on  the  other  hand,  are 
extraordinary  crises  in  some  human  life,  which  would  not  be 
representative  of  the  existence  of  the  French  people  as  a  whole. 
There  is  genius  in  the  work,  but  it  has  not  yet  struck  the  deep 
note  which  finds  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  all  humanity. 

Phillip  Ogden. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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From  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  on  Laetare  Sunday,  March  20, 
1909,  there  came  the  announcement  that  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  annually  confers  the  Laetare  Medal  on 
some  lay  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  for  distinguished  service  in  art,  literature,  science, 
or  philanthrophy,  would  this  year  confer  this  honor  upon 
Frances  Christine  Fisher  Tieman,  known  to  the  literary 
world  under  the  pen-name  of  "Christian  Reid."  Beginning 
with  1883,  when  the  Laetare  Medal  was  first  awarded,  it  has 
been  conferred  in  succession  upon  John  Gilmary  Shea,  histor- 
ian; Patrick  J.  Keeley,  architect;  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  author  and 
critic;  General  John  Newton,  soldier  and  scientist;  Partick  V. 
Hickey,  editor;  Anna  Hanson  Dorsey,  author;  William  J. 
Onahan,  publicist;  Daniel  Dougherty,  orator  and  publicist; 
Major  Henry  F.  Brownson,  soldier  and  scholar;  Patrick  Dona- 
hoe,  publicist  and  philanthropist;  Augustin  Daly,  theatrical 
manager;  Anna  T.  Sadler,  author;  General  William  S.  Rose- 
crans,  soldier;  Hon.  Richard  C.  Kerans,  philanthropist;  Mr. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  author  and  scientist ;  Hon.  Timothy  E. 
Howard,  jurist;  John  A.  Creighton,  philanthropist;  Hon. 
William  Bourke  Cockran,  orator  and  statesman;  Dr.  John  B. 
Murphy,  surgeon;  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  jurist  and  states- 
man; Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  philanthropist;  Dr.  Francis 
Quinlan,  surgeon;  Katherine  Eleanor  Conway,  author  and 
editor;  James  C.  Monaghan,  publicist  and  educator.  The 
award  in  1909  to  Mrs.  Tieman  for  the  first  time  brings  the 
Laetare  Medal  to  the  South,  and  in  so  doing,  makes  North 
Carolina  doubly  aware  and  doubly  proud  of  the  distinguished 
novelist  whose  work  spans  the  wide  space  of  almost  four 
decades. 

There  exists  no  more  striking  commentary  alike  upon  the 
modesty  of  Southern  talent  and  upon  its  usual  portion  of  local 
neglect  than  is  furnished  by  the  career  of  the  novelist.  Chris- 
tian Reid.  Though  the  author  of  some  thirty  novels  and  nu- 
merous short  stories,  she  is  so  indifEerent  to  "popular''  success 
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that  only  with  difficulty  is  she  ever  induced  to  speak  of  her 
literary  career;  and  her  portrait  was  recently  published  for  the 
first  time.  No  account  of  her  life  and  career  in  the  least  trust- 
worthy has  ever  been  published.  In  this  day  of  blatant  self- 
puffery,  the  discovery  of  a  writer  of  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
sanctity  of  personality  and  private  life  is  a  most  refreshing 
rarity.  Christian  Reid's  admirers  in  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina, have  paid  her  the  tribute  of  founding  the  Christian  Reid 
Book  Club,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  decade. 

To-day  Mrs.  Frances  Christine  Tieman  —  to  give  her  the 
name  by  which  she  is  known  in  social  intercourse  —  lives  with 
her  aunt.  Miss  Christine  Fisher,  in  a  graceful  and  dignified 
seclusion  upon  Salisbury's  most  beautiful  street,  Fulton.  In 
appearance  Mrs.  Tieman  is  distinguished  and  aristocratic,  with 
fine  eyes  and  delicately  chiseled  features,  and  her  home  bears  all 
the  marks  of  a  regime  of  classic  courtesy  and  culture.  The 
memorials  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  her  gallant  father  which 
adorn  the  walls ;  the  books  and  magazines  which  fill  the  study ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  which  stands  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  yard,  epitomize  the  profound  and  absorbing  inter- 
ests of  her  life.  For  she  is  a  devout  and  zealous  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  her  fidelity  to  the  Lost  Cause  has  led  her  to  proclaim 
her  faith  in  that  cause,  even  from  a  public  platform.  Moreover, 
her  devotion  to  letters  demonstrates  that  she  has  lived  in  two 
wprlds  —  the  past  and  the  present  South ;  and  her  literary  in- 
terests have  been  wide  enough  to  include  poetry,  drama, 
travel-notes,  and  fiction. 

Frances  Christine  Fisher  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  on  July  5,  1846.  A  child  of  unusual  imaginative 
precocity,  she  showed  in  her  earliest  youth  a  determination  at 
once  amusing  and  inspiring  to  realize  her  fancies.  As  a  child 
of  three  or  four,  before  she  had  learned  to  form  her  letters,  she 
would  spin  out  long  tales  of  fanciful  invention,  which  she  per- 
suaded, one  might  almost  say  compelled,  her  aunt  to  transcribe. 
Her  inclination  to  express  h6r  fancies  in  written  form  con- 
tinued to  grow  upon  her,  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  she 
met  with  on  every  hand.  From  time  to  time  she  wrote  stories 
for  the  delectation  of  herself  and  the  other  members  of  her 
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family ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  family 
found  itself  without  a  head,  and  practically  without  fortune, 
that  she  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  her  talents  to  a  profitable 
account.  Her  placid  announcement,  "I  shall  write  a  novel,'' 
was  greeted  with  amused  skepticism  by  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  publication  of  Valerie  Aylmer  in  1870  was 
the  beginning  of  her  literary  career. 

In  choosing  her  pen-name.  Christian  Reid  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  find  a  name  which  would  be  simple  and  applicable  to 
either  man  or  woman.  Christian  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tine, and  Reid  suggested  itself  as  at  once  brief,  good,  and 
unpretentious. 

Christian  Reid 's  career  as  a  woman  of  letters  falls  quite 
naturally  into  three  distinct  divisions,  revealing  not  so  much  a 
progressive  evolution  in  talent,  as  the  influential  impress  upon 
her  art  of  certain  events  in  her  life.  Those  works  which  have 
been  most  effectively  successful,  or  which  evince  the  greatest 
refinement  of  art,  stand  out,  not  so  much  as  the  flowering  of 
any  distinctive  artistic  purpose  progressively  evolutional,  but 
rather  as  distinct  achievements,  noteworthy  in  themselves  quite 
aside  from  their  relation  to  her  other  works. 

The  first  period  of  Christian  Reid's  literary  activities  com- 
prises the  decade  from  1869  to  1879.  Most  notable  of  the  works 
of  this  period  are  the  novels,  Morton  House  (1871),  A  Daughter 
of  Bohemia  (1874),  and  A  Question  of  Honor  {liJS) ;  and  the  short 
travel-sketch,  superficially  cast  in  narrative  form.  The  Land  of 
the  Sky  (1876). 

It  is  not  without  its  peculiar  significance  that  the  year  1870, 
which  marks  the  synchronous  birth  of  the  new  industrial  move- 
ment and  the  new  literary  movement  in  the  South,  found 
Christian  Reid  at  work  upon  her  first  novel,  Valerie  Aylmer, 
She  had  passed  through  the  economic  and  social  "valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death"  in  the  South,  and  in  letters  she  sought  some 
relief  from  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  material 
existence.  Valerie  Aylmer  was  an  instant  success,  and  enjoyed 
a  considerable  sale,  judged  by  the  standards  of  that  day. 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  faulty  and  immature ;  yet  it  possessed 
the  inalienable  charm  of  interest,  and  exhibited  the  "continual 
'5 
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slight  novelty"  which  is  the  sign-manual  of  romance.  To- 
gether with  most  of  the  other  stories  of  this  early  period,  it  is 
chiefly  of  interest  for  its  portrayal  of  then  prevailing  standards 
of  life  and  conduct  in  the  South,  as  reflected  through  the  tem- 
perament of  a  very  impressionable,  romantic,  not  to  say  senti- 
mental, young  lady  of  distinguished  birth  and  breeding.  This 
was  a  period  in  the  South's  history,  one  may  perhaps  infer, 
when  lovers  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  —  even  love 
itself  —  to  fine-spun  scruples  of  honor  and  the  unyielding  de- 
mands of  personal  pride;  when  heroines  were  alternately 
haughty  and  melting,  defiant  and  larmoyant,  self-centred  and 
self-sacrificing;  when  heroes  always  smoked  "fragrant  Havana 
cigars  which  exhaled  a  delicious  aroma,''  were  beau- ideals  of 
physical  manhood,  and  stormed  the  heights  of  love  with  all  the 
ilan  of  actualized  Cyranos ;  when  life  itself  was  cast  in  a  more 
heroic  mould  than  now,  and  chivalry  had  not  yet  been  done  to 
death  by  the  brutal  hand  of  commercialism.  The  title  of  the 
most  natural  and  verisimilar  study  of  post-bellum  life  in  this 
group,  A  Question  of  Honor ^  might  well  serve  without  altera- 
tion or  distortion  of  sense,  as  the  title  of  a  great  many  of  Chris- 
tian Reid's  earlier  works.  The  finely-spun,  yet  in  themselves 
highly  self -oblivious  scruples  of  Madeleine  and  Devereux  are  the 
subtle  instruments  by  which  their  characters  are  ultimately 
revealed  to  each  other,  and  in  this  way  quite  justify  their  exist- 
ence through  the  end  so  legitimately  accomplished.  Treating 
of  types  and  situations  with  which  she  is  thoroughly  familiar  in 
her  daily  life,  the  novelist  sustains  the  interest  more  by  the 
sheer  force  of  unassuming  naturalness  than  by  virtue  of  the 
plot;  for  aside  from  the  question  of  honor  the  story  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  incessant  flirtations  and  frangible  engage- 
ments of  young  people,  naturally  refined  but  rather  provincial 
in  tone.  The  saintly  Madeleine,  sadly  lacking  in  any  sense  of 
humor,  always  gently  but  firmly  critical,  endures  every  dis- 
appointment and  disillusionment  with  the  most  Christian  forti- 
tude. This  type  of  heroine,  capable  of  experiencing  the  pro- 
foundest  emotions  and  continually  called  upon  to  do  so,  is  the 
quintessential  if  not  the  invariant  type  found  in  the  author's 
other  works  of  this  period.     It  is  a  mark  of  the  author's  devo- 
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tion  to  this  gently  ascetic  ideal  that  she  is  almost  cruel  in 
delineation  of  characters  cast  in  less  heroic  mould,  who  suffer 
from  many  of  the  prosaic  faults  and  frailties  that  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

Much  the  most  brilliant  novel  of  this  period  is  A  Daugh- 
ter of  Bohemia,  rather  melodramatic  in  plot,  but  inherently 
interesting  through  the  compelling  fascination  of  the  reck- 
lessly, if  excusably,  Bohemian  belle  demoiselle  sans  merci.  The 
plot  is  admirably  ordered.  We  are  plunged  immediately  in 
medias  res^  and  the  story  appropriately  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  "beautiful  blond  villain'* — who  is  simultaneously  engaged 
to  the  two  heroines  — and  the  fitting  reward  of  beauty  and 
rather  imprudent  virtue.  Perhaps  the  most  solid  and  substan- 
tial novel  of  this  period  —  a  work  of  which  the  author  once  told 
me  she  felt  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  —  is  Morton  House,  For 
clarity  in  character-delineation,  sustaining  interest  of  story  and 
strength  of  workmanship,  Morton  House  is  probably  not  ex- 
celled by  any  of  Christian  Reid's  other  works.  But  it  lacks  the 
pervasive  appeal  of  ^  Question  of  Honor ,  the  lively  interest  of 
A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,  and  there  is  something  of  the  wearied 
hunt  for  the  wounded  animal  in  the  cumulative  suffering  of 
Katherine  Tresham. 

The  most  noteworthy  book  of  Christian  Reid's  early  years  as 
a  novelist,  judged  on  the  strength  of  its  results,  is  the  slight 
travel-sketch,  entitled  The  Land  of  the  Sky,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1876.  In  this  book,  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  Christian  Reid  accomplished  the  most  notable  com- 
memoration of  a  section  of  this  country  ever  published  in  North 
Carolina;  and  I  question  whether  any  other  work  of  so  slight  a 
character  has  ever  been  so  influential  in  introducing  a  noble 
creation  of  God's  handiwork  to  an  unconscious  world.  This 
little  book,  originally  appearing  as  a  series  of  sketches  in  Ap- 
pletoris  Journal,  is  a  perfect  and  accurate  description  of  a  trip 
through  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina;  introducing 
among  others  such  a  well-known  character  as  Tom  Pence,  the 
great  stage-coach  driver,  who  never  had  a  mishap,  though  he 
always  drove  most  recklessly  when  he  was  "three  sheets  in  the 
wind."     The  Land  of  the  Sky  has  made  the  wonderful  moun- 
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tains  of  western  North  Carolina  —  the  highest  on  this  con- 
tinent east  of  the  Rockies  —  known  throughout  the  entire 
United  States ;  and  to-day  Asheville  is  the  summer  resort  of 
the  South  most  widely  known  in  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Christian  Reid's  book  gave  the  beautiful 
aerial  name  to  this  section,  and  without  exaggeration  may  be 
said  to  have  pointed  the  way  to  that  jewel  in  the  circle  of  hills, 
the  Sapphire  Country;  to  Toxaway,  and  to  Biltmore.  This 
little  book  came  in  the  days  of  the  stage-coach,  when  Old  Fort 
was  the  point  of  departure  for  a  trip  through  the  mountains, 
when,  indeed,  the  region  "beyond  the  gap"  was  something  of  a 
terra  incognita  to  all  save  South  Carolinians,  perhaps.  In  this 
book  Christian  Reid,  I  have  always  felt,  in  some  measure  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  for  this  section  in  the  field  of  art  what  her 
father,  Colonel  Charles  F.  Fisher,  as  director  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  succeeded  in  doing  for  it  in  railroad 
enterprise. 

A  distinct  accession  of  power  and  increased  mastery  of  style 
mark  the  works  of  Christian  Reid's  second  period  of  literary 
activity,  beginning  after  her  return  from  Europe  in  1880. 
Heart  of  Steel  is  a  work  approximating  that  of  the  standard 
English  novelists,  such  as  Anthony  Trollope,  in  solidity  of 
workmanship  and  concentration  of  purpose.  Weak  in  its  main 
thesis,  revolving  upon  the  rather  hysterical  prejudice  of  a  most 
opinionated  young  girl,  it  is  prolonged  to  too  great  length, 
reaching  in  the  end  less  a  denouement  than  a  mere  conclusion. 
Yet  the  descriptions  of  Italy  and  the  memories  evoked  by  the 
living  ghosts  of  the  Eternal  City  reveal  in  full  maturity  the 
minute  and  a  searching  power  of  description  first  exhibited 
in  The  Land  of  the  Sky.  Other  works  of  this  period  are 
Armine^  Roslyn's  Fortune^  The  Child  of  Mary,  Philip's  Restitu- 
tion, and  Miss  Churchill.  I  have  read  Miss  Churchill  over 
many  times  in  my  life  and  have  always  felt  that  in  it  Christian 
Reid  just  escapes  something  like  greatness.  It  is  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  tragic  discovery  when  it  is  too  late,  the  end- 
less regret  for  ''barren  gain  and  bitter  loss" — the  lesson  so 
beautifully  embodied  in  her  most  representative  poem,  "If  I 
had    Known."     From   the   standpoint    of  art,   I  have  always 
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thought  that  there  was  something  unjustifiable  in  the  "provi- 
dential intervention,"  this  sudden  gesture  of  the  finger  of  Fate 
which  robs  the  book  of  its  essential  coherence. 

When,  in  1887,  Miss  Frances  Christine  Fisher  was  married 
to  Mr.  James  Marquis  Tiernan,  of  Maryland,  and  settled  in 
Mexico,  where  her  husband  had  extensive  mining  interests, 
there  began  the  third  period  in  Christian  Reid's  career  as  a 
novelist.  Perhaps,  the  story  which,  of  all  that  she  has  ever 
written,  contains  more  of  the  elements  of  general  popularity 
and  is  at  the  same  time  most  adequately  written,  is  The  Picture 
of  L(is  Cruces^  which  had  the  distinction  of  being  translated  into 
French  and  appearing  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  French 
magazines,  L  'Illustration,  The  book  is  notable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  envisagement  of  a  wonderful  semi-tropical  land,  the 
ideality  of  its  poetic  atmosphere,  and  the  graceful  art  displayed 
in  the  comparison  and  juxtaposition  of  the  fragile  romance  of 
Mexico  with  the  hardy  realism  of  America.  I  have  before  me 
now  the  letter  of  that  distinguished  French  literary  critic, 
Monsieur  C.  D.  Varigny,  who,  after  reading  The  Picture  of  Las 
Cruces^  wrote  to  Christian  Reid:  "You  have  talent,  imagina- 
tion, a  clever  pen  and  the  gift  of  observation.  You  write 
soberly,  clearly,  and  your  personages  move  lifelike  in  the  mirror 
of  your  imagination.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  may  conquer 
fame."  The  sequel  to  The  Picture  of  Las  Cruces^  with  a  simi- 
lar title  The  Lady  of  Las  CruceSy  like  most  sequels  (as  people 
always  say!)  is  less  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former  story, 
than  a  hazardous  attempt  to  crown  the  story  with  a  "happy" 
(and  popular)  ending  —  much  as  Mansfield  sought  to  "popu- 
larize" Monsieur  Beaucaire  ?i%  a  stage  play  by  the  marriage  of 
Beaucaire  and  Lady  Mary  Carlisle!  Other  works  of  this  period 
are:  the  travel-romance,  The  Land  of  the  Sun,  an  interesting 
and  realistic  description  of  Mexico  —  that  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers ;  Carfnela,  Little  Maid  of  Mexico ,  A  Comedy  of  Elope- 
menty  A  Woman  of  Fortune,  Weighed  in  the  Balance,  and  Car- 
men s  Inheritance.  In  addition,  there  are  two  novels  which 
stand  as  memorials  of  Christian  Reid's  travels  in  beautiful, 
world-forgotten  Santo  Domingo.  These  are:  The  Man  of  the 
Family y  which  deals  with  the  French  end,  and  The  Chase  of  an 
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Heiress^  dealing  with  the  Spanish  end  of  the  island.  Although 
Christian  Reid  once  assured  me  that  it  is  of  interest  chiefly  for 
its  descriptions  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  have  always  thought  that 
she  has  written  no  more  delightfully  readable  book,  slight 
though  it  be,  than  The  Man  of  the  Family,  Perhaps  credulity 
is  a  trifle  taxed  by  the  successful  preservation  of  the  heroine's 
incognito  in  the  r6le  of  a  man;  but  this  aids  rather  than  hinders 
in  the  creation  of  a  genuine  romance  (the  refined  prototype  of 
many  later  and  cruder  stories,  such  as  Into  the  Primitive^  in 
which  the  escapes  are  none  the  less  hair-breadth  for  all  the 
restraint  exhibited  in  the  narration. 

Christian  Reid  has  written  at  least  two  dramas,  and  quite  a 
number  of  poems.  The  war-drama,  Under  the  Southern  Cross^ 
is  a  stirring  picture  of  the  South  during  the  war  between  the 
States,  and  has  been  played  to  enthusiastic  houses  throughout 
the  South.  Its  purport  is  to  voice  an  impassioned  presentation, 
fired  by  logic,  of  the  views  of  the  South  upon  the  constitutional 
right  of  secession;  in  details  it  is  a  bright  play  with  two  heroes 
and  two  heroines  —  and  the  "Southern  Beauty"  does  not  marry 
the  "Northern  Conqueror"  (a  la  Belasco,  William  Gillette,^/ 
id  omne  genus).  The  other  play,  entitled  Princess  Nadine^ 
has  appeared  in  print  only  as  a  novel.  It  was  originally 
written  as  a  play,  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  read 
in  manuscript  just  after  it  was  written.  The  play  was 
rewritten  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Victor  Mapes,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  ultimately  produced  by  David  Belasco. 
The  novel  has  recently  been  distinguished  by  translation  into 
Italian,  and  appears  in  a  series  of  works  by  authors  of  such 
world-wide  fame  as  Honore  de  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Paul 
Bourget,  and  Rene  Bazin.  Although  concerning  itself  with 
a  mediatized  princeling  and  an  unknown  European  princi- 
pality with  a  euphonious  name  (after  the  manner  of  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda^  The  Princess  Aline ^  The  Puppet  Crown^  and 
even  Graustark\  Princess  Nadine  was  written  first  of  all.  I 
have  read  it  several  times,  and  always  found  it  interesting  and 
exciting.  There  is  a  sort  of  diamantine  quality  about  the 
sharply-chiseled  dialogue;  the  characters  play  at  cross  purposes 
with  a  madness  akin  to  method ;  and  the  new  surprise  on  every 
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page  rushes  one  headlong  to  the  finish.  The  Russian  princess 
is  half  American  —  the  daughter  of  a  '*Forty-Niner;"  and 
the  hero,  a  South  American  dictator,  had  for  his  father  an 
American,  who  fought  for  the  South  in  the  war  between  the 
States.  The  duel  of  sex,  the  contest  of  the  vigorously  self- 
assertive  South  American  with  the  hauteur  of,  and  the  hereditary 
divinity  which  hedges  about,  the  princess,  is  sustained  at  high 
pitch  throughout  and  against  all  obstacles.  The  most  delightful 
and  interesting  character  in  the  book,  however,  is  neither  the 
masterful  dictator  nor  yet  the  all-too-faultless  princess,  but  a 
pert,  vivacious,  and  treacherous  little  American  soubrette. 

Christian  Reid  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
notable  novelist  North  Carolina  has  ever  produced,  alike  in  the 
quality  of  her  art  and  the  volume  of  her  achievement.  Her 
most  notable  essays  in  fiction  have  been  honored  with  transla- 
tion into  French  and  Italian.  She  is  the  first  person  of  either 
sex,  in  the. South,  upon  whom  the  Laetare  Medal  has  been  con- 
ferred. It  is  no  banal  truism  to  say  of  her  art  that  it  is  preemi- 
nently lofty  in  tone  and  elevated  in  sentiment.  The  character- 
istic notes  of  her  fictive  art  are  purity  of  purpose  and  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  which  is  the  genuine  flower  of  Southern  civiliza- 
tion. She  has  always  cherished  the  very  strongest  feeling  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  written  word.  And  in  her  classic  speech 
in  acceptance  of  the  Lsetare  Medal,  she  said : 

"As  in  everything  human  there  is  both  a  soul  and  a  body,  so 
we  find  the  soul  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  great  law  of  ethics, 
and  those  who  awarded  this  medal  are  well  aware  that  there  is 
no  greater  fallacy,  no  more  destructive  principle  working  in  our 
time  than  the  belief  that  art  stands  apart  from  ethics.  Of 
nothing  in  our  complex  existence  when  we  'cannot  stir  a  flower 
without  troubling  a  star,'  can  that  be  said,  and  least  of  all 
of  art. 

"For  the  largeness  of  art  depends  upon  its  power  of  drawing 
into  itself  and  giving  expression  to  all  the  vital  emotions  of 
humanity,  and  the  ethical  emotion  is  not  only  one  of  these,  but 
it  is  the  most  vital.  When  it  is  ignored  or  decried,  the  litera- 
ture which  is  the  result  has,  under  whatever  beauty  of  idea  or 
form  it  may  possess,  the  unmistakable  note  of  decadence.     There 
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is  in  it  no  uplifting  power,  no  lesson  to  be  learned  that  will  help 
us  in  the  struggle  of  life,  but  on  the  contrary  an  insidious, 
often  an  open  teaching  of  bitterness,  of  futile  revolt  against  the 
conditions  which  surround  our  existence.  The  writers  who 
produce  this  literature  are  frequently  described  as  realists,  but 
their  realism  is  as  false  as  their  philosophy,  since  that  is  no 
realism  which  paints  only  the  darkest  side  of  human  life,  which 
ignores  the  sunlight,  and  which  is  blind  to  the  value  of  the 
lessons  that  may  be  learned  from  failure  and  suffering.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  distinctly  sure,  the  art  which  declines  to 
acknowledge  a  divine  purpose  as  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  man's 
existence  signs  its  own  sentence  of  extinction.  For  looking 
back  over  the  wide  field  of  literature,  of  the  best  which  man  has 
thought  and  said  in  all  languages,  we  find  that  nothing  survives 
the  destroying  touch  of  time  save  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  verities." 

Archibald  Henderson. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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VIRGINIA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SLAVERY 
AND  SECESSION  ♦ 

The  author  of  this  volume  states  in  the  preface  that  his 
design  is  to  contribute  to  the  information  from  which  the  future 
historian  may  write  impartially  the  history  of  the  War  of 
Secession.  He  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  that  led 
the  Cotton  States  to  secede.  Tru'e,  he  does  briefly  enumerate 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  many  and  complex  causes  of  the  war. 
But  he  does  not  discuss  them.  Leaving  to  others  the  task  of 
expounding  the  motives  that  led  the  other  Southern  States  to 
secede,  Mr.  Munford  limits  himself  to  those  actuating  the 
citizens  of  his  own  State.  And,  even  with  respect  to  Virginia, 
he  does  not  discuss  all  of  them.  But,  practically  ignoring  all 
other  questions,  he  confines  himself  to  the  solution  of  the 
following  problems :  Did  Virginia  secede  because  of  a  sordid 
determination  to  hold  slaves  and  derive  profit  from  their  toil  ? 
Did  Virginia  secede  because  of  wanton  desire  to  destroy  the 
Union  ?    If  not,  what  was  the  proximate  cause  of  her  secession  ? 

In  the  first  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided, 
Mr.  Munford  admits  that  among  Virginians  were  men  of  widely 
divergent  views,  ultra-Secessionists  and  out-and-out  Unionists, 
as  well  as  men  who  asserted  the  right,  while  denying  the 
expediency  of  secession;  men  who  wished  to  make  Virginia 
neutral  territory  between  the  warring  sections,  as  well  as  men 
who  wished  to  fight,  indeed,  for  their  rights,  but  within  the 
Union  and  under  the  old  flag ;  men  who  regarded  slavery  as  a 
blessing  for  the  blacks  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  whites, 
as  well  as  men  who  considered  it  a  curse  for  both  races,  and 
demanded  its  abolition.  None  of  these  elements,  however,  says 
the  author,  separately  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  majority. 

Only  the  returns  from  the  ballot-box,  the  enactments  of  legis- 
lative and  constitutional  assemblies,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
foremost  leaders  can  be  regarded  as  the  true  expression  of  the 
dominant  element  in  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Munford  is  led,  by  a  con- 

•  ViriifwCs  Attitudi  Toward  Slavery  and  Secession^  by  Beverley  B. 
Munford.   'New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.    1909. 
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sideration  of  these  returns,  enactments,  and  utterances,  to  con- 
clude not  only  that  the  majority  of  Virginians  disliked  slavery 
and  hoped  for  its  ultimate  extinction,  but  also  that  they  loved 
the  Union  and  firmly  clung  to  it  until  the  government  forcibly 
denied  independence  to  the  Cotton  States  and  demanded  of  Vir- 
ginia a  body  of  troops  to  assist  in  their  subjugation.  Believ- 
ing—  as  all  Americans  who  seceded  from  Great  Britain  in 
1776  believed  —  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  Virginia  sternly  refused  to  take 
part  in  forcing  upon  sovereign  States  a  government  to  which 
they  did  not  consent,  and  sorrowfully,  yet  resolutely,  took  her 
stand  ''for  the  political  and  ethical  principles  which  the  flag 
symbolized,  rather  than  for  the  flag  itself." 

Part  II,  which  is  devoted  to  Virginia's  attitude  toward 
slavery  is  considerably  the  longest.  Beginning  with  the  colonial 
period,  Mr.  Munford  points  out  that  Virginia's  repeated  efforts 
to  stop  or  restrict  the  importation  of  negroes,  were  vetoed  by 
the  King.  He  points  out  also  that,  even  amid  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  Revolution,  her  legislature  found  time,  in  1778, 
to  forbid  and  heavily  penalize  further  importations,  and  quotes 
Professor  Ballagh's  statement  that  "Virginia  thus  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  political  community  in  the  civilized 
modem  world  to  prohibit  the  pernicious  traffic."  It  was  Vir- 
ginia, too,  that,  after  giving  the  Northwest  Territory  to 
the  Union,  confirmed  the  Ordinance  of  1787  by  which 
slavery  was  excluded  from  that  vast  domain.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  Virginia  opposed,  though  in  vain,  the 
combined  efforts  of  New  England  and  the  far  South  to  secure 
the  right  to  import  Africans  for  twenty  years  longer.  Among 
the  early  acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  was 
one  in  1782,  authorizing  slaveholders  to  emancipate  their  slaves 
either  by  deed  or  will,  duly  made  and  recorded,  and  another  in 
1788,  making  the  crime  of  enslaving  a  child  of  free  blacks 
punishable  by  death.  Consequently,  while  there  were  less  than 
3,000  free  negroes  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
the  number  increased  to  13,000  in  ten  years,  and  reached  30,570 
by  the  year  18 10. 

Here,  says  the  author,  **was  a  new  problem" — the  problem 
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of  dealing  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  freedmen  of  an 
inferior  race,  a  problem  so  serious  that  the  Legislature  provided 
in  1806  that  negroes  freed  thereafter  must  leave  the  State;  just 
as  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  at  various  times  prohibited  the  im- 
migration of  negroes  into  their  borders.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  difficulties  thus  put  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  Virginians 
continued  steadily  to  free  their  slaves.  It  has  often  been 
charged  that,  when  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793  in- 
creased the  demand  for  negro  slaves,  and  the  congressional 
prohibition  of  their  importation  after  1808  cut  oflF  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  supply,  the  price  of  negroes  rose  so  high  that,  yield- 
ing to  cupidity,  Virginians  ceased  to  work  for  emancipation  and 
began  breeding  slaves  for  sale  to  the  cotton  planters  of  the 
South.  Mr.  Munford  demonstrates,  however,  that  so  far  from 
the  hostility  to  slavery  subsiding  in  Virginia  after  the  two 
events  alluded  to,  it  grew  steadily  stronger  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Speaking  in  the  Legislature  of  1832,  Thomas 
Jefiferson  Randolph  deplored  the  fact  that  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
not  lived  **to  see  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  favor 
of  abolition  in  the  abstract;*'  and  Charles  James  Faulkner,  in 
the  same  great  debate,  expressing  his  gratification  that  no 
single  avowed  advocate  of  slavery  had  risen  in  that  hall,  declared 
that  the  day  had  gone  by  **when  such  a  voice  could  be  listened 
to  with  patience  or  even  forbearance."  In  this  year,  1832, 
however  (practically  forty  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin),  came  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Slaughter  called 
the  * 'flood  tide  of  anti-slavery  feeling,  which  had  been  gradually 
rising  for  more  than  a  century  in  Virginia."  Desperate  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Legislature  to  find  some  practical  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  the  wolf  which  the  State  held  by  the  ears.  But, 
while  individual  Virginians  liberated  100,000  slaves  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  Secession  and,  in  many  cases,  also 
paid  the  expenses  of  their  colonization,  no  workable  scheme  was 
hit  upon  for  eliminating  slavery  from  the  State. 

And  thus  many  Virginians  settled  down  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation,  while  a  few,  goaded  to  anger  by  the  ever-swelling 
torrent  of  abuse  by  Northern  Abolitionists,  actually  persuaded 
themselves  in  time  that  slavery  was  a  blessing.     Yet  in  1848  the 
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Virginia  historian  Howison  declared  that  in  general  the  people 
of  Virginia  regarded  slavery  as  an  ''enormous  evil,"  and  that 
this  sentiment  had  been  gaining  ground  during  many  years.  In 
1851  Matthew  F.  Maury  spoke  of  slavery  as  a  "curse."  Bishop 
Meade  in  1854  declared  that  slavery  had  injured  all  the  interests 
of  Virginia,  religious,  political,  and  agricultural;  and  in  1856 
Robert  E.  Lee  declared  that  few  persons  in  that  enlightened  age 
would  fail  to  acknowledge  that  as  an  institution  slavery  was  "a 
moral  and  political  evil  in  any  country,  "adding,  however,  that 
he  thought  it  "a  greater  evil  to  the  white  than  to  the  black 
race."  The  absurdity  of  the  charge  that  Virginia  went  to  war 
to  preserve  her  property  in  human  flesh  becomes  still  more 
apparent  when  we  learn  that,  of  the  1,047,299  white  inhabitants 
of  Virginia  in  i860,  only  52,128  owned  slaves.  For,  even  if  we 
multiply  this  latter  figure  by  five,  in  order  to  include  the 
families  of  slaveholders,  it  still  remains  true  that  for  every  Vir- 
ginian with  a  pecuniary  interest  in  slavery  there  were  three  or 
four  others  with  no  such  interest  whatever.  Reflecting,  more- 
over, that  so  long  as  Virginia  remained  in  the  Union,  her  slave 
property  was  largely  protected  and  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
Federal  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  that  her  legal  rights  in  the  Terri- 
tories were  maintained  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision;  and  that  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
party  were  pledged  not  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  South- 
ern State;  we  should  convict  Virginians  of  sheer  imbecility  if 
we  proved  their  motive  for  secession  to  have  been  the  mere 
desire  to  protect  their  investments  in  negro  property.  For  to 
leave  the  Union  and  go  to  war  was  to  give  up  all  the  above- 
mentioned  3afeguards  and  to  abandon  in  addition  the  protection 
of  federal  bayonets  against  the  murderous  raids  of  such  fanatics 
as  John  Brown.  "I  believe,"  said  John  S.  Carlisle  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  1 861,  that  slavery  is  a  social,  political  and 
religious  blessing.  .  .  .  How  long,  if  you  were  to  dissolve  this 
Union  ....  would  African  slavery  have  a  foothold  in  this 
portion  of  the  land  ?  I  venture  the  assertion  that  it  would  not 
exist  in  Virginia  five  years  after  the  separation;  and  nowhere  in 
the  Southern  States  twenty  years  after." 
After  pointing  out,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  Part  II,  how 
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the  Northern  Abolitionists  denounced  the  Constitution  as  "a 
covenant  with  Death  and  an  agreement  with  Hell,"  and  how 
vehemently  they,  urged  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Mun- 
ford  goes  on,  in  Part  III,  to  ask  whether  Virginia,  too,  hated  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  therefore  conspired  to  destroy 
them  both.  Passing  in  review  the  part  played  by  the  State  in 
the  Revolutionary  and  Constitution-making  periods,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Virginia  who,  when  the  Cotton 
States  had  already  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  called  together 
the  celebrated  Peace  Convention  at  Washington,  presided  over 
by  the  venerable  ex-President,  John  Tyler,  and  did  all  in  her 
power  to  heal  the  sectional  breach.  On  the  same  day  that  the 
Peace  Convention  met,  February  4,  1861,  an  election  was  held 
in  Virginia  to  choose  delegates  to  a  State  Convention  to  discuss 
what  action  the  State  was  to  take.  The  result  was  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  for  the  Secessionists.  *'Thus  be  it  always  remem- 
bered," says  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ''Virginia  did  not  take 
its  place  in  the  secession  movement  because  of  the  election  of 
an  anti-slavery  President.  It  did  not  raise  its  hand  against  the 
National  Government  from  mere  love  of  any  peculiar  institu- 
tion, or  a  wish  to  protect  or  perpetuate  it.  It  refused  to  be 
precipitated  into  a  civil  convulsion ;  and  its  refusal  was  of  vital 
moment.  The  ground  of  Virginia's  final  action  was  of  wholly 
another  nature,  and  of  a  nature  far  more  creditable." 

What,  then,  was  this  ground  ?  That  question  is  answered  in 
Part  IV  of  Mr.  Munford's  book. 

When  Lincoln  declared  his  intention  to  employ  the  Federal 
power  "to  hold,  occupy  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts," the  Secessionists  saw  plainly  that  he  intended  to  coerce 
the  Confederate  States,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Virginia  driven  into  secession  rather  than  htpariiceps  criminis 
in  the  use  of  coercion.  Yet  the  great  Union-loving  majority  of 
the  Virginia  Convention  still  hoped  against  hope  that  Lincoln's 
words  might  be  susceptible  of  some  other  interpretation.  The 
burning  eloquence  of  commissioners  from  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  could  not  move  them  to  separate  from  the 
Union.     As  late  as  April  4,  the  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  104  to 
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31,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved,  and 
peace,  prosperity,  and  fraternal  feeling  be  restored.  Yet  the 
Convention  declared,  at  the  same  time,  in  earnest,  solemn  tones, 
that  Virginia  would  never  consent  to  the  use  of  Federal  power, 
which  was  in  part  her  own,  for  subjugating  sovereign  States. 
On  April  13,  three  delegates  appointed  by  the  Convention 
appeared  before  Lincoln  and  requested  him  to  state  what  his 
policy  would  be  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States.  But,  in 
sending  a  fleet  and  army  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln  had 
already  begun  the  war;  and  Jefferson  Davis,  not  waiting  for  the 
pistol,  cocked  and  pointed  at  his  head,  to  be  discharged,  had 
fired  his  own.  Fort  Sumter  was  reduced ;  and  Lincoln  told  the 
Virginia  Committee  that  he  held  himself  at  liberty  to  repel 
what  he  termed  the  "unprovoked  assault**  upon  Sumter,  and  to 
repossess  it  as  well  as  other  like  places.  The  Committee  made 
its  report  to  the  Convention  on  April  15;  and  on  that  same  day 
came  the  news  that  Lincoln  had  ordered  Virginia  to  furnish 
troops  to  help  him  conquer  her  Southern  sisters. 

Had  Virginia  hesitated  at  this  supreme  moment,  she  would 
have  branded  herself  with  inconsistency,  cowardice,  and  infamy. 
Then  indeed  she  might  have  been  justly  charged  with  putting 
her  purse  above  her  principles.  But  she  did  not  hesitate. 
Tremulous  with  emotion,  and  with  profound  sorrow,  yet 
promptly,  and  with  iron  resolution,  her  Convention  on  April  \^ 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession ;  and  the  people  of  the  State 
ratified  it  by  a  vote  of  128,884  against  32,134.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  forced  her  to  choose  between  aiding  and  abetting  the 
aggression  of  the  strong,  or  suffering  with  the  weak ;  and,  to 
her  eternal  glory,  she  chose  the  right. 

Such  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  view  of  Virginia's  atti- 
tude toward  slavery  and  secession  elaborated  by  Mr.  Munford, 
who,  with  the  acumen  of  a  lawyer  and  the  equanimity  of  a 
judge,  has  set  forth  in  detail  the  proofs  of  the  conclusions  indi- 
cated above.  The  materials  upon  which  these  conclusions  are 
based  are  such  as  conform  admirably  to  the  canons  of  scientific 
research;  copious  quotations  being  given  from  original  sources 
of  all  descriptions,  including  wills,  deeds,  unpublished  letters, 
and  the  like.  These  materials  are  treated  as  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  in  court  is  treated ;  Mr.  Munford  alternately  playing 
the  part  of  counsel  for  the  defense,  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  presiding  judge.     Nor  can  we  doubt  that  his  decision  will 
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in  the  main  be  that  of  posterity.  Here  and  there,  probably, 
flaws  may  be  discovered  in  the  reasoning ;  or  perhaps  certain 
facts  may  not  harmonize  with  some  of  the  conclusions.  We 
find,  for  example,  in  the  petition  of  the  people  of  Staunton 
praying  the  Convention  of  1829-30  to  abolish  slavery,  the  state- 
ment that  slavery  was  gaining  ground  in  Virginia  "with  gigan- 
tic strides."  How  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  the  idea  that  at 
this  very  time  Virginians  were  rapidly  emancipating  their 
slaves,  and  with  Mr.  Faulkner's  assertion  that  no  single  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  1832  avowed  himself  an  advocate  of  slavery? 
The  people  of  Staunton  declared  that  slavery  caused  '*  waste  and 
drain  on  the  farm,"  and  was  * 'bringing  poverty"  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia.  The  representatives  of  counties  as  far 
apart  as  Fauquier  and  Rockbridge,  Berkeley  and  Buckingham, 
are  quoted  as  using  similar  language.  How  can  such  views  be 
reconciled  with  the  advance  of  slavery  "with  gigantic  strides?" 
Were  Virginians  all  fools  ?  Did  they  all  see  the  ruinous  folly 
of  slavery,  and  at  the  same  time  not  merely  cling  to  it  but  carry 
it  forward  with  gigantic  strides  ?  The  undersigned  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  economically  disastrous  effects  of  slavery  have 
been  exaggerated  by  nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject.  If  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Henry  Ruffner  in  1847,  that  nearly  300,000 
more  people  had  emigrated  from  Virginia  between  1790  and 
1840  than  from  all  the  old  free  States  combined,  was  a  correct 
statement,  it  may  be  at  least  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  this 
amazing  exodus  can  be  attributed  to  slavery  solely.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  soil  of  Virginia  was  originally  much  less  fertile 
than  it  is  usually  said  to  have  been,  and  that  not  merely  the 
exhaustion  of  some  of  it  by  tobacco-growing,  coupled  with 
ignorance  of  fertilizers  and  modem  agricultural  methods,  but 
also  the  original  poverty  of  much  of  the  soil  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  driving  people  from  the  State. 

After  all,  however,  little  can  be  said  except  in  praise  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  only  scientifically  sound  and  provided  with  a 
useful  bibliography  and  index,  but  is  also  written  in  good,  clear 
style,  and  in  a  tone  wholly  free  from  partisan  or  sectional  bitter- 
ness. It  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
one,  North  and  South,  who  cares  for  historical  truth. 

Richard  Heath  Dabney. 
University  of  Virginia. 
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Psychology  and  the  Teacher.    By  Hugo  Miinsterberg.    New  York: 
Appletons.    1909. 

This  work  might  well  be  called  a  philosophy  of  education, 
since  it  deals  with  the  ultimate  aims  of  education  in  a  philo- 
sophical way.  But  it  does  more  than  that,  it  goes  on  into 
psychology,  and  discusses  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  aims. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  ethical,  psychological,  and 
educational.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  better  term  could  not 
have  been  found  for  the  third  part.  The  first  and  second  parts 
are  as  much  educational  as  the  third,  unless  the  term  is  used  in 
any  unduly  narrow  sense.  The  book  is  timely,  because  educa- 
tional theory  is  in  need  of  such  a  serious  and  profound  dis- 
cussion of  the  sources  of  its  own  principles  and  of  the  relations 
of  its  own  parts,  and  because  it  will,  in  a  great  measure,  remove 
certain  wrong  impressions  which  many  teachers  and  the  public 
generally  have  gotten  from  Professor  Miinsterberg's  earlier  writ- 
ings. Those  who  have  understood  his  position  from  the  start 
will  at  once  recognize  this  as  a  development  and  not  as  a  change 
of  view.  The  point  that  he  has  insisted  upon  continuously  is 
that  psychology  cannot  supply  the  whole  of  an  educational 
theory.  It  can  furnish  us  with  much  of  the  means,  it  cannot 
furnish  us  with  the  ends.  It  can  tell  us  the  laws  of  the  mental 
processes  we  have,  it  cannot  tell  us  what  processes  we  ought  to 
have,  nor  why  we  want  to  have  any  at  all.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
in  a  general  way  about  beginning  with  facts,  we  have  first  to 
find  out  what  facts.  These  we  can  select  only  when  we  know 
what  ends  we  wish  to  serve.  The  determination  of  ends  is  an 
ethical  problem.     With  this  problem  Part  I  deals. 

The  author  maintains  that  in  order  to  approach  the  question : 
What  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  child  is  sent  to  school  ?  we 
must  begin  with  the  questions:  What  are  the  purposes  of  life? 
What  are  the  aims  of  every  human  being?  What  ends  are 
worth  while  ?  In  the  world  of  substance  before  us  we  call  that 
unreal  which  is  in  the  mind  of  one  only,  and  in  the  realm  of 
values  we  call  those  absolute  which  must  be  common  to  all,  while 
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the  pleasures  of  an  individual  are  purely  personal.  With  this 
universal  as  a  standard  of  value  we  find  three  large  domains : 
logical  values  of  truth  and  knowledge,  the  aesthetic  values  of 
"the  harmony  and  unity  and  happiness  and  beauty,  and  the 
ethical  values  of  progress  and  development,  of  law  and  morality," 
and  as  a  basic  principle  binding  these  together  the  desire  for 
the  *  'self-maintenance  of  experience. ' '  Life  is  valuable  in  so  far 
as  it  seeks  absolute  values,—  that  is,  those  that  are  **valid  for 
everyone."  "These  logical  and  ethical  and  aesthetic  and  relig- 
ious values  are  the  necessary  ideals  of  every  human  life  which 
seeks  a  meaning.  To  build  up  these  values  by  knowledge  and 
friendship,  by  art  and  life,  by  growth  and  progress,  by  industry 
and  law  and  morality  and  religion  is  a  common  task  of  striving 
mankind,"  and  therefore  the  aim  of  education. 

Part  II  is  a  discussion  and  explanation  of  those  mental  pro- 
cesses in  which  education  is  most  interested  and  the  subjects 
are  treated  from  the  teacher's  standpoint.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  any  treatise  on  psychology  by  Professor  Miinsterberg 
is  sound  and  solid,  and  worth  everyone's  while  to  read  who  would 
know  psychology.  He  might  be  criticized  for  making  too  sharp 
a  distinction  between  the  attitude  of  the  scientist  and  the  atti- 
tude of  life.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  personal  interest  interferes 
somewhat  with  impartial  observation  (though  it  is  often  the 
motive  which  stimulates  it);  it  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  see 
that  appreciation  stands  in  the  way  of  explanation  or  that  sym- 
pathy prevents  analysis.  The  unity  of  purpose  is  one  of  the 
factors  (even  though  not  an  element)  which  the  psychologist 
must  take  into  account  in  studying  his  subject.  The  chemist 
who  studies  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  need  not 
ign6re  the  properties  of  water,  he  need  not  drink  it  the  less  nor 
be  the  less  able  to  enjoy  a  boat-ride.  Upon  this  point  one  may 
disagree  with  Professor  Munsterberg  without  detracting  in  the 
least  from  the  value  of  his  psychology. 

Part  III  is  a  practical  discussion  of  school  problems  based 
upon  the  philosophical  principles  and  pscyhological  analyses  in 
the  first  two  parts.  It  shows  what  mental  factors  enter  into 
school  work  and  how  they  are  related.  In  brief,  it  shows  how 
the  school  should  take  advantage  of  the  psychological  pro- 
16 
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cesses  which  will  bring  the  pupil  nearer  to  the  ideal  elab- 
orated in  the  earlier  pages.  School  inspiration,  the  curric- 
ulum, elementary  studies  and  higher  studies  are  discussed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  reader  an  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
that  cannot  fail  to  elevate  every  teacher  who  reads  the  book 
understandingly.  The  two  aims  of  the  school  are  to  make  the 
child  able  and  to  make  him  willing.  The  first  of  these  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  subdivided  into  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  training  in  activity. 

The  first  of  these  aims,  to  give  the  child  ability,  we  have  had 
for  a  long  time.  The  second,  to  make  him  willing,  we  have 
scarcely  yet  recognized,  and  one  of  the  great  services  Professor 
Munsterberg  has  performed  is  to  give  emphasis  to  this  point. 
Popular  education  has  failed  more  at  this  point  than  at  any  other. 
Too  many  think  that  schooling  will  help  them  to  get  along 
without  work.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  probleni  of  the 
education  of  the  colored  race  will  see  at  once  that  the  reason 
that  negro  education  has  proved  a  failure  is  that  we  have  not  yet 
hit  upon  any  way  of  giving  the  negro  an  enthusiasm  for  work. 
Professor  Munsterberg  has,  perhaps,  not  studied  the  problem 
of  negro  education  at  a  close  range,  but  the  emphasis  he  places 
upon  the  development  of  will  and  the  enthusiasm  for  progress 
is  pertinent  to  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
masses.  His  ideals  are  lofty  and  worthy,  but  his  conception  of 
education  is  too  exalted  to  apply  to  the  kind  of  training  that  is 
all  that  the  plebeian  masses  will  be  able  to  take  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  it  is  entirely  beyond  application  to  those  sub-plebeian 
classes  of  various  colors  whose  presence  among  us  has  developed 
one  of  our  practical  educational  problems. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  solid  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by 
no  means  lightly,  yet  it  is  so  readable  and  sustains  interest  so 
well  that  it  is  not  simply  easy  to  read,  it  is  hard  to  put  down. 
The  better  class  of  teachers  should  not  fail  to  read  it,  but  those 
teachers  who  have  read  but  little  educational  theory  or  psychol- 
ogy and  who  are  just  able  to  get  a  certificate  may  as  well  let 
it  alone. 

While  consistent  thinking  cannot  go  on  without  some  sort  of 
philosophy  as  a  basis,  the  rather  strange  fact  is  to  be  noted  that 
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people  may  agree  on  matters  of  everyday  behavior  and  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  life  and  yet  base  their  faith  on  very  dififerent 
philosophical  principles.  Professor  Miinsterberg's  doctrine  of 
absolute  values  and  ultimate  ends  is  interesting,  apparently  con- 
sistent, and  rather  inspiring,  but  for  his  desire  for  self- 
maintenance  of  experience  one  might  substitute  a  blind  instinct 
which  makes  people  live  because  they  have  a  horror  of  dying, 
and  still  come  to  the  same  practical  conclusions.  His  ulti- 
mate aims  make  fine  ideals,  but  they  are  not  the  aims  people 
actually  have.  A  private  car  is  a  fine  thing  to  ride  in,  but 
the  great  majority  ride  in  the  day  coaches,  and  many  take 
the  blind  baggage.  J.  F.  Messenger. 


The  Writers  of  South  Carolina.    By  George  A.  Wauchope.    Co- 
lumbia: The  State  Company.    1909. 

An  attractive  volume  on  The  Writers  of  South  Carolina  has 
just  come  from  the  press  of  the  State  Company  in  Columbia. 
It  is  the  work  of  Professor  George  A.  Wauchope,  Professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  whose  delicate 
appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  literature  is  evidenced  not  alone 
by  his  inspiring  teaching  in  the  classroom,  but  also  by  every 
page  that  comes  from  his  pen.  The  book  is  a  stout  one  of  420 
pages,  a  fine  example  of  mechanical  workmanship.  The  print 
is  large  and  clear,  and  all  the  aids  in  book-making,  such  as  an 
alluring  table  of  contents  and  accurate  index,  are  included. 

Professor  Wauchope  has  enriched  the  thought  and  literary 
history  of  the  South  by  these  biographies  of  South  Carolina 
writers,  together  with  choice  bits  of  their  prose  and  poetry. 
The  whole  field  is  covered  from  early  colonial  times  to  the 
present,—  the  poets,  orators,  novelists,  historians,  and  essayists. 
As  one  turns  these  pages,  he  is  surprised  at  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  thinkers  in  this  ancient  commonwealth  have  from 
time  to  time  contributed  to  the  expanding  literature  of  America. 

The  South  is  surcharged  with  sentiment.  Its  history  has 
been  rich  in  human  interest.  It  has  had  to  suffer  as  no  other 
portion  of  our  country.  It  has  been  beset  on  all  sides  by  a 
thorny  racial  problem  without  a  precedent  within  the  annals  of 
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mankind.  The  colonial  history  of  the  South  is  not  lacking  in 
picturesque  features  and  noble  romance.  In  the  Revolution 
these  commonwealths  played  a  creative  part.  In  the  era  of  the 
prolonged  debate  upon  slavery,  the  South  was  on  the  defensive 
and  exhibited  in  champions  like  Hayne  and  Calhoun  argu- 
mentative power  of  the  first  order.  Then  came  the  outburst  of 
heroism  upon  the  battlefield,  followed  by  prostration  —  suffer- 
ing and  silence  that  were  too  deep  for  tears.  Can  anyone  dou]bt 
that  out  of  this  tragic  history  there  is  to  arise  a  literature  that 
appeals  to  the  heart  and  imagination  of  mankind  ?  The  very 
warmth  of  the  Southern  mind  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  our  dra- 
matic experiences  lend  confidence  that  we  are  to  enter  upon  a 
creative  period  of  literary  expression  surpassing  anything  we 
have  hitherto  known.  Precedent  to  this  literary  activity  must 
be  spontaneity  in  thought  and  independence  in  action,  which 
are  happily  growing  among  us  from  day  to  day. 

Localism  as  well  as  nationalism  has  its  place  in  American 
life,  as  Royce  has  shown.  The  vastness  of  our  continental 
domain  and  the  physical  monotony  of  certain  grand  divisions  of 
the  Republic  may  tend  to  too  great  uniformity  in  art,  literature, 
and  ideals.  Local  color,  local  tradition,  distinctive  traits  in 
manner  and  mind,  community  life  with  its  particular  genius 
and  motive  must  be  called  into  play  to  give  due  individuality 
and  clearness  of  character  to  our  thought,  art,  and  literature.  It 
was  in  localism  that  Greece  was  strong.  It  is  said  that  perhaps 
as  many  as  fourteen  hundred  cities  in  Italy  in  the  Renaissance 
were  altogether  distinctive  in  their  polity,  art,  and  ideals.  The 
South  abounds  in  individualism,  love  of  locality,  survival  of 
noble  traditions,  delight  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  states, 
and  a  certain  glow  in  the  admiration  of  typical  leaders.  Even 
the  antique  has  its  uses  for  poetry  and  romance.  The  dramatic 
reappears  at  every  juncture  in  Southern  history  and  lends  itself 
finely  to  the  artistic  demands  of  the  orator,  historian,  and  the 
novelist. 

Reflections  like  these  are  started  in  the  mind  by  reading  the 
pages  of  this  interesting  book  on  The  Writers  of  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  many  of  the  men  who  find  a  place 
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in  this  volume,  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Hugh  S.  Legar*,  Wade  Hampton,  William 
C.  Preston,  Henry  J.  Nott,  James  L.  Petigru,  James  H. 
Thornwell,  George  McDuffie,  Leroy  F.  Youmans,  Maximilian 
La  Borde,  R.  Means  Davis,  J.  B.  AUston,  are  only  a  few  of 
those  who  were  students  in  the  ancient  college  in  Columbia, 
founded  and  fostered  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Professor  Wauchope's  able  work  will  find  its  place  in  the 
homes,  colleges  and  libraries  of  all  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  preserving  the  monuments  of  genius.  It  would  be  hard  to 
point  to  a  book  that  brings  more  vividly  before  the  mind  the 
long  line  of  illustrious  characters  in  the  history  of  this  State, 
with  some  suggestion  in  each  instance  of  the  vital  force  that 
throbbed  in  them.  S.  C.  Mitchell. 


The  Stage  History  op  Shakespeare's  King  Richard  the  Third. 
By  Alice  I.  Perry  Wood,  Ph.D.  New  York;  The  Columbia  University 
Press. 

Miss  Wood's  scholarly  and  really  readable  book  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies  —  a  ''stage  history"  of  the  play  that  does 
not  concern  itself  (as  we  are  warned  in  the  Preface)  with  dis- 
cussions of  text,  date,  authorship,  or  with  aesthetic  criticism. 
Miss  Wood's  standpoint  is  that  of  the  stage,  even  when  dis- 
cussing, as  she  does  in  her  first  chapter,  the  dramatic  origin  of 
the  play,  and  the  various  influences  that  went  to  the  making  of 
it.  The  work  seems  to  be  thorough ;  the  results  are  clearly  and 
entertainingly  presented.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  divided  into 
seven  chapters,  giving  the  stage  history  of  Richard  III, 
through  all  its  unusual  vicissitudes,  from  Burbage,  the  Eliza- 
bethan actor,  down  to  the  American,  Edwin  Booth.  Miss  Wood 
devotes  attention  to  the  struggle  between  the  original  and  the 
Gibber  version  of  the  text,  to  methods  of  staging,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Richard's  character  by  the  various  great  actors  who 
have  assumed  the  r6le  —  and  this  includes  every  great  English 
and  American  actor  of  the  last  three  centuries, —  and  to  the 
changing  attitude  of  the  audience  from  Shakespeare's  time 
down  to  the  present.     In  the  chapter,  ''Richard  the  Third  in 
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America,"  Miss  Wood,  though  stating  that  Mansfield  presented 
a  **fresh  conception"  of  the  part  and  **a  new  version"  of  the 
play,  goes  no  further,  but  refers  us  to  Mr.  William  Winter. 
One  regrets  here  that  the  interesting  portrait  gallery  was  not 
rounded  out  with  a  picture  of  Mansfield's  ''Richard."  Miss 
Wood  makes  throughout  an  excellent  use  of  her  authorities. 
A  full  bibliography  shows  the  range  of  her  research,  and  to  all 
this  collation  she  has  added  the  results  of  her  own  careful 
thought  and  investigation.  This  general  accuracy  makes  one 
all  the  more  regret  certain  blunders  that  have  crept  into  the 
text.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  occurs  on  Page  96,  in 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  is  made  responsible  for  Jeremy  Collier's 
famous  attack  on  the  stage,  in  1698.  On  page  105,  we  are 
forced  to  read  "thirty-five  years"  instead  of  "twenty-five 
years,"  or  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion.  There  is,  again, 
in  the  book  occasional  obscurity  of  statement.  Miss  Wood 
does  not  always  make  clear  to  the  reader  whether  her  reference 
is  to  Shakespeare's  chronicle  plays  or  to  those  of  the  same  or 
similar  names  on  which  he  sometimes  built.  On  page  57,  the 
Henry  the  Fifth  cannot  be  Shakespeare's,  and  yet  we  have  in 
the  same  paragraph  references  to  Shakespeare's  King  John  and 
Richard  III.  This  obscurity  is  found  again  on  page  58,  and 
elsewhere.  There  are,  of  course,  occasional  misprints,  such  as 
"or"  for  "our"  on  page  104.  But  all  these  are  small  matters. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  excellent:  it  is  scholarly;  strangely 
enough,  it  is  human,  it  is  readable.  It  is  a  "genuine  contri- 
bution" to  stage  history,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library 
of  all  students  of  the  drama.  S.  M.  Tucker. 


Cyrus  Hall  McCormick:  His   Life  and  Work.    By    Herbert    N. 
Casson.    Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    1909. 

This  volume,  by  a  well  known  magazine  writer,  is  the  most 
substantial  of  the  many  sketches  of  the  inventor  of  the  reaper 
called  forth  by  the  centennial  of  his  birth.  The  work  deals  not 
only  with  the  personal  life  of  McCormick,  but  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  reaper,  the  building  of  the  reaper  business,  the 
struggles  with  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  social  and  economic 
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changes  wrought  in  America  and  throughout  the  world  by  this 
greatest  of  agricultural  inventions.  Mr.  Casson  has  covered  part 
of  this  ground  in  an  earlier  volume  called  The  Romance  of  the 
Reaper.  His  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  intro- 
ductory sentence :  "Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  making 
of  the  United  States  must  read  the  life  of  Cyrus  Hall  Mc- 
Cormick.  No  other  one  man  so  truly  represented  the  dawn  of 
the  industrial  era, —  the  grapple  of  the  pioneer  with  the  crudi- 
ties of  a  new  country,  the  replacing  of  muscle  with  machinery, 
and  the  establishment  of  better  ways  and  better  times  in  farm 
and  city  alike." 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  was  bom  on  Walnut  Grove  Farm  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  February  15,  1809.  Here  his 
father  was  bom  before  him.  His  grandfather  had  come  to  the 
valley  of  Virginia  from  Pennsylvania,  and  his  great-grandfather 
had  come  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland  about  1735.  He  was  thus  of  Scotch-Irish  stock  and  his 
life  was  typical  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  It  was 
rather  the  consummation  of  the  struggles  and  aims  of  that  race, 
for  the  task  of  subduing  the  interior  of  the  continent,  which 
they  began  with  axe  and  rifle,  was  later  carried  ta  completion 
by  his  reaper. 

Cyrus  McCormick  inherited  his  mechanical  talent  as  well  as 
his  business  ability  and  enterprise.  His  father  was  a  success- 
ful and  prosperous  man,  who  owned  about  1800  acres  of  land,  on 
which  he  maintained  sawmills,  flour-mills,  blacksmith  and  car- 
penter shops.  His  mechanical  skill  enabled  him  to  make  with 
his  own  hands  almost  anything  he  needed  out  of  wood  or  iron. 
He  began  working  on  a  reaper  the  year  Cyrus  was  bom,  but 
was  never  able  to  perfect  it.  The  son  succeeded  where  the 
father  had  failed,  and  tested  his  first  reaper  in  the  harvest  of 
183 1.  Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty- two  young  McCormick  had 
forged  the  instrument  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  world,  but  the  battle  was  yet  to  be  fought, 
the  revolution  was  to  be  accomplished  only  by  a  long  life  of  war- 
fare against  conservatism,  prejudices,  mechanical  difficulties,  ' 
and  his  own  ideas  embodied  in  the  machines  of  others.  But 
McCormick  combined  with  his  inventive  genius  what  is  very 
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rare  in  men  of  his  class,—  a  superb  business  ability.  Had  be 
lacked  this,  or  had  he  invented  his  reaper  later  in  life,  he  would 
have  died  poor  and  unknown,  and  some  one  else  would  have 
gathered  the  reward  of  his  genius. 

It  was  1840  before  the  first  machines  were  put  on  the  market. 
That  year  two  were  sold.  The  first  demand  out  of  Virginia 
coming  from  Ohio,  in  1844  he  made  a  trip  on  horseback  through 
that  state,  as  well  as  through  western  New  York,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Missouri,  personally  conducting  field  tests.  This 
journey  was  a  revelation  to  him.  The  great  possibilities  of  the 
western  prairies  mightily  seized  his  imagination.  He  at  once 
sent  his  brother  Leander  to  Cincinnati  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  reapers  by  a  firm  there,  while  he  went  to  Brock- 
port,  New  York,  a  point  from  which  reapers  could  be  shipped 
eastward  and  westward  through  the  Erie  Canal,  and  made 
arrangements  to  have  them  manufactured  at  this  point.  With 
the  same  readiness  to  see  and  seize  the  strategic  point  he  moved 
to  Chicago  in  1847,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  reapers  on  a 
large  scale.  McCormick  and  his  great  plant  were  prime  factors 
in  the  transformation  of  this  straggling  village  into  the  great 
city  of  to-day. 

McCormick  first  exhibited  his  machine  in  Europe  at  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1851.  When  it  was  placed  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  it  was  ridiculed  as  ''a  cross  between  an  Astley  chariot,  a 
wheel-barrow,  and  a  flying-machine,"  but  when  the  field  test 
came,  British  prejudice  melted  away  and  the  London  Times 
declared  it  was  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  Exposition.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  Europe.  When  the 
Chicago  fire  occurred,  McCormick's  plant  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. He  was  living  in  New  York  at  the  time  and  had  ac- 
cumulated several  millions,  but  instead  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness, he  sold  his  New  York  house,  moved  to  Chicago  and  per- 
sonally superintended  the  rebuilding  of  his  factory,  connecting 
himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  the  fortunes  of  that  city. 

McCormick  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat  and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
i860  he  purchased  the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  Chicago  in 
order  to  support  Douglas  for  the  presidency.     In  1864  he  ran 
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for  Congress  and  later  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  on  both  occasions.  In  religion  he  was 
a  staunch  Presbyterian  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
his  church.  He  made  handsome  gifts  to  educational  institu- 
tions and  founded  the  great  theological  seminary  in  Chicago 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

McCormick  was  one  of  the  master-builders  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  story  of  his  remarkable  career  as  told  in  the 
volume  before  us  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  Mr.  Casson's 
style  is  brisk,  pointed,  and  vigorous,  abounding  in  striking 
comparisons  and  contrasts,  always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
brilliant.  On  page  36  he  refers  to  General  Butler's  raid  through 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  evidently  meaning  General  Hunter's. 

John  H.  Latan£ 


Le  Noweav  Cynee— The  New  Cyneas  of  £meric  Cruce.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Translated  into  English  from  the  Original 
French  Text  of  1623,  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch.  Philadelphia:  Allen, 
Lane  &  Scott    1909. 

This  work,  printed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  now  republished  in  sumptuous  form,  is  a  noteworthy 
expression  of  the  widening  interest  in  international  arbitration 
and  world  peace.  In  its  liberal  views  regarding  international 
peace,  religious  toleration,  and  a  universal  union  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  it  must  have  been  a  remarkable,  altogether  unique, 
production  in  its  day,  and  far  in  advance  of  its  time.  One  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  book, —  a  point  which  alone 
might  have  justified  Mr.  Balch  in  reprinting  the  text  and  trans- 
lating it, —  is  Cruc^'s  proposal  for  an  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  Venice.  In  not  a  few  practical  details  his  plan 
anticipates  the  present  Hague  International  Court.  Though 
ridiculed  by  the  Dutch  Professor  Gronovius,  the  volume  proba- 
bly had  its  influence  on  another  Dutch  writer,  Hugo  Grotius, 
who  wrote  two  years  later,  1625,  on  the  same  subject  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  and  it  doubtless  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Frenchman  Sully ;  as  it  certainly  did  that  of  I^ibniz,  the 
German  philosopher.     As  only  three   copies  of  the  original 
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French  edition  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  Mr.  Balch  has 
performed  a  real  service  in  reprinting  a  book  of  such  historic 
interest  and  value. 

The  name  Cynte  is  taken  from  Cineas  in  Plutarch's  life  of 
Pyrrhus.  According  to  the  famous  dialogue  between  Cineas 
and  King  Pyrrhus  as  reported  by  Plutarch,  Cineas  asks  the 
King  what  he  proposes  to  do  when  he  shall  have  conquered  all 
the  world.  To  this  Pyrrhus  replies:  "We  will  take  our  ease 
and  drink  and  be  merry."  "What  hinders  us,"  returns  Cineas, 
"from  drinking  and  taking  our  ease  now,  when  we  have  already 
those  things  in  our  hands,  at  which  we  propose  to  arrive  through 
seas  of  blood?"  thus  advising  the  King  against  war  and  for 
peace. 

Even  the  correct  name  of  the  author,  it  seems,  was  not  known 
till  brought  to  light  by  Ernest  Nys  in  1890.  Cruc*,  it  appears, 
was  a  Parisian  monk  of  sound  sense  and  of  considerable  literary 
attainments,  who  was  bom  in  1590  and  died  in  1648. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  editorial  work  has  been  done  with 
care  and  accuracy.  Only  two  misprints  have  been  noted: 
Creek  for  Cruci^  on  p.  xviii,  and  tne  altogether  unjustifiable 
form  jurist  (for  juris) —  consult^  which  occurs  twice,  pp.  xxiv 
and  xxvi,  though  the  correct  form  is  given  on  p.  iii. 


A  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  W.  M.  Patterson,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.    1909. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  is  written  this  able  history  of 
the  English  Church,  wherein  are  traced  lucidly,  in  a  style  that, 
while  far  less  picturesque  than  that  of  Mr.  Wakeman,  is  dis- 
tinctly more  terse  and  epigrammatic,  its  vicissitudes,  from  the 
third  century  to  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era,  is  that  of  the 
modem  historian.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  written,  as  too  many 
similar  works  of  a  former  generation  were,  "with  a  purpose." 
The  documents,  or  the  results  reached  from  an  examination  of 
the  documents,  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  hence 
the  reader  does  not  continually  find  the  author's  conclusions 
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thrust  upon  him,  but  is  allowed  to  draw  his  own  inferences  from 
the  evidence  itself 

The  origin  of  British  Christianity  is  of  course  unknown. 
Like  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Church  itself,  it  was  prob- 
ably indirectly  due  to  the  course  of  commerce ;  and  as  in  the 
one  case,  Jewish  merchants  from  the  Capital  were  converted 
while  travelling  in  Palestine,  and  returning  to  the  Tiber,  set  up 
"the  Church  in  their  house,'*  so  the  well-to-do  Gauls,  who  were 
wont  to  spend  their  summers  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Channel,  or  the  German  traders  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness, first  planted  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  Britain.  History  proper 
begins  with  '314  a.  d.,  at  which  date  we  find  a  regularly 
constituted  Church  on  its  shores,  albeit  poverty-stricken  and 
scattered.  The  real  foundation  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana 
belongs  to  Augustine  and  Theodore. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  clearness  with  which  the  con- 
tinuity of  her  Hfe,  particularly  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
troublous  period  of  the  Reformation,  is  drawn  out  No  his- 
torian to-day,  indeed,  would  maintain  either  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  State  Church  or  a  creation  of  Henry  VHI  or  his 
"Virgin"  daughter.  Yet  it  is  not  many  years  ago  since  both 
contentions  were  common.  But  inasmuch  as  the  history  of 
the  nation  and  the  history  of  the  Church  are  almost  convertible 
terms,  so  that  to  understand  the  one  the  student  must  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  other,  the  relation  of  contemporary  politics  to 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  Church  must  in  any  adequate  his- 
tory be  drawn  out  in  detail:  and  this  the  author  has  most 
admirably  done. 

The  work  is  characterized  by  learning,  by  a  temperate  spirit, 
and  on  the  whole,  by  impartiality.  It  is  inevitable  that  one's 
own  theological  convictions  should  appear  at  times,  as  in  the 
excursus  on  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Holy  Communion  (page 
267  ff.) ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  held  in  close  restraint  While 
perhaps  not  containing  so  much  that  is  original,  it  is  a  lucid 
narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  that  great  historic  Church  which  is 
at  once  Protestant  and  Catholic,  maintaining  the  ancient  faith 
yet  permitting  within  the  limits  of  the  Creed  the  utmost  latitude 
of  expression  and  ceremonial ;  which,  just  because  her  watch- 
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word  is  ''not  compromise  for  the  sake  of  peace  but  comprehen- 
sion for  the  sake  of  truth,"  is  not  improbably  to  be  the  rallying 
point  of  a  divided  Christendom.  Stuart  L.  Tyson. 


The  Gbntlest  Art.    By  E.  V.  Lucas.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   1907. 

The  Friendly  Craft.    By  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom,  Professor  of 
English  in  Smith  College.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1908. 

These  two  little  volumes,  almost  uniform  in  binding,  plan,  and 
purpose,  with  their  somewhat  mystifying  titles,  contain  collec- 
tions of  letters  by  various  hands  and  of  various  dates.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  gathered  entertaining  examples  of  'the  gentlest  art' 
chiefly  from  English  letter-writers,  with  an  occasional  passage 
from  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny.  Miss  Hanscom's  volume 
"represents  the  gleanings  of  several  years  in  some  of  the  pleas- 
ant by-paths  of  American  literature.  .  .  The  reflection  of  a  bit 
of  bygone  life,  an  odd  or  whimsical  view  of  a  situation,  a  swift 
and  unconscious  revelation  of  character,  often  merely  the  happy 
and  individual  turn  of  a  phrase, — these  and  causes  as  slight 
have  governed  choice;  while  for  no  graver  reasons  other  far 
weightier  and  perhaps  worthier  material  has  been  rejected" 
(Preface). 

In  each  volume,  the  table  of  contents,  ordinarily  a  dry,  un- 
interesting catalogue,  is  characterized  by  originality  in  the 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  by  cleverness  and 
whimsical  humor  in  the  phrasing  of  their  contents.  Even  the 
captions  at  the  top  of  each  page  are  so  tersely  and  suggestively 
phrased  as  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the  most  superficial  reader  and 
tempt  him  to  linger  over  the  gossip  and  the  love-letters  of  days 
long  past:  Miss  Austen's  Magnificent  Project,  Adonais  Jokes, 
Oliver  Goldsmith  Arrested,  Gads  Hill's  Birds,  Thomas  Carlyle 
Meets  Queen  Victoria ;  Benjamin  Franklin  Feels  Better  and  is 
Glad  to  be  at  Home,  John  Hancock  Can  Live  No  Longer  with- 
out Dolly,  Mr.  Hawthorne  gets  Breakfiast,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  Tells 
her  Mother  that  the  Baby  Sleeps  and  Smiles.  Throughout  both 
books  such  cleverly  worded  sentences  serve  to  link  the  letters 
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together  and  to  lead  the  reader  on  from  one  pleasant  by-path 
into  another  in  intimate  communion  with  noble  men  and 
women  whom  he  has  learned  to  know  and  love  from  his  child- 
hood days. 


The  Springs  of  Helicon.    By  L.  W.  Mackail,  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford.    New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.    1909. 

This  volume  affords  a  happy  exception  to  Mr.  Symonds'  rule 
that  poetic  criticism  dwells  mainly  on  the  non-essentials.  Pro- 
fessor Mackail's  faith  is  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  best  work  of  the 
greatest  poets.  His  practice  has  already  produced  three  —  may 
we  not  say  —  masterpieces:  his  epigrams  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology,  his  History  of  Latin  Literature,  and  his  Life  of 
William  Morris.  He  is  thus  eminently  fitted  to  discuss 
Chaucer  as  representing  the  early,  and  Spenser  the  late  Renais- 
sance, and  Milton  the  full  classical  influence,  in  a  little  book 
that  is  full  of  visions  of  the  enchantment,  the  splendor,  and  the 
perfection  of  poetry.  C.  F. 


MrosuMMER  IN  Whittier's  Country:  A  LrrxLE  Study  of  Sandwich 
Center.  By  Ethel  Armes.  Sewanee:  The  University  Press.  1910. 
With  the  Author's  own  sketches. 

In  this  attractive  little  volume,  the  writer  has  recorded  her 
feelings  of  exuberant  enthusiasm  over  the  "sweet  mountain 
meadows"  and  "golden  fields'*  of  the  Quaker  poet. 
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Of  the  excellent  First  Folio  Shakespeare^  edited  by  Porter  and 
Clarke  and  published  by  Crowell  &  Company,  there  have  re- 
cently appeared  the  following  six  plays:  Troylus  and  Cressida^ 
Pericles^  Tymon  of  Athens^  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra^  Titus 
Andronicus^  Cymbeline. 

From  the  John  Lane  Company  the  following  novels  have  been 
received :  The  Haven  and  The  Thief  of  Virtue^  by  Eden  Phil- 
potts,  both  dealing  with  the  slow-moving  peasant  life  of  Devon ; 
Margarita's  Soul^  by  Ingraham  Lovell  (Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon),  which,  with  its  highly  unconventional  heroine  and  its 
series  of  startling  incidents,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  Mr. 
Philpotts*  romances;  Candles  in  the  Wind^  by  Maud  Diver,  a 
study  of  the  half-caste  in  India. 

From  the  same  publishers  come:  a  welcome  volume  on  Maria 
Edgworth  and  Her  Circle  in  the  Days  of  Buonaparte  and  Bour- 
bon^ by  Constance  Hill,  a  companion  volume  to  Jane  Austen^ 
Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends ^  by  the  same  author;  an  attractive 
book  on  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend^  by  Bernard 
Berenson,  with  twenty-six  illustrations  in  collotype, —  in  which 
the  author  seeks  to  show  the  relation  between  Sasetta,  Giotto, 
and  the  other  artists  of  this  same  school,  and  to  determine 
Sasetta's  proper  place  among  the  Sienese  painters.  His  con- 
clusion is:  ''Sasetta  was  thus  not  only  one  of  the  few  masters 
in  Europe  of  imaginative  design,  but  was  the  most  important 
painter  at  Siena  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury;" Giovanni  Boccaccio:  A  Biographical  Study ^  by  Edward 
Hutton  (to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  issue);  Mental  Discipline 
and  Educational  Values^  by  W.  H.  Heck,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Virginia;  The  Ball  and  the  Cross^  by 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  (to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  jssue  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw  Miles,  of  Princeton  University);  Penguin  Isle  and 
Jacques  Toumebroche^  by  Anatole  France  (to  be  reviewed  in  the 
next  issue  by  Dr.  Edwin  Preston  Dargan,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia). 
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Some  helpful  religious  books  are:  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven: 
What  It  Is  and  How  We  Enter  It,  by  C.  H.  Walpole,  Rector  of 
Lambeth,  published  by  E.  P.  Button,  being  the  Bishop  Pad- 
dock Lectures ;  The  Heart  of  the  Old  Testament^  a  manual  for 
Christian  students,  by  John  R.  Sampey,  Sunday  School  Board, 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  Old  Testa- 
ment  History  and  Literature,  by  B.  H.  Alford,  late  Vicar  of 
St.  Luke's,  Nutford  Place,  London ;  Preaching,  by  F.  E.  Carter, 
M.A.,  Dean  of  Grahamstown,  and  Present-Day  Preaching,  by 
Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  recently  appointed  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Huntingdon.  Both  books  will  be  reviewed  in 
the  next  issue  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bishop,  of  the  University  of  the 
South  (Longmans,  Green  &  Company). 

La  Question  Des  Pecheries  de  L  'Atlantique,  by  Thomas 
Willing  Balch  (Bruxelles),  is  a  timely  study  of  an  important 
question  which  is  to  come  up  before  the  Hague  International 
Court  some  time  during  the  present  year. 

Two  volumes  of  recent  poetry  have  been  received :  one  by 
Richard  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  From  the  Book 
of  Life  (Little,  Brown  &  Company);  the  other  by  Edwin  Preston 
Dargan,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Hylas,  and  Other  Poems 
(Richard  G.  Badger,  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston). 

Three  practical  books  for  a  course  in  journalism  have  been 
received:  Making  a  Newspaper,  by  John  L.  Given  (Holt  & 
Company),  now  in  its  third  printing;  Practical  Journalism,  by 
Edwin  L.  Shuman  (Appleton  &  Comi>any);  and  The  American 
Newspaper,  by  James  Edward  Rogers  (The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press). 

From  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  been  received  a 
pamphlet  on  Boccaccio  and  His  Imitators,  by  Florence  Nightin- 
gale Jones,  in  which  the  imitations  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  amounting  to  more  than 
850,  excluding  the  Scandinavian,  have  been  carefully  listed,  so 
as  to  illustrate  graphically  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the 
various  tales  in  the  Decameron. 
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The  latest  volume  of  the  Albion  Series  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English  Texts,  published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  contains 
The  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book^  by  Frederick  Tupper,  Jr  ,  of 
The  University  of  Vermont.  It  is  reserved  for  extended  review 
in  a  later  issue. 

In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  interest  in  intercollegiate 
debates  and  oratorical  contests,  two  recent  books  are  of  con- 
siderable importance:  Argumentation  and  Debating^  by  William 
Trufant  Foster  (Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company);  and  Representa- 
tive College  Orations^  by  Edwin  DuBois  Shurter,  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  the  University  of  Texas  (The 
Macmillan  Company).  In  the  latter  volume  there  are  repre- 
sented sixty-four  colleges  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
the  orations  are,  in  some  instances,  unusually  good. 

A  new  text-book  on  English  Literature  by  William  J.  Long, 
(Ginn  &  Company),  is  noteworthy  for  its  attractive  style,  practi- 
cal suggestions  for  study,  and  excellent  typography. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews's  Study  of  the  Drama^  of  which 
a  chapter  appeared  in  the  January  Review^  has  just  come  from 
the  press  of  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company.  It  will  be  reviewed 
in  a  later  issue. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  the  South  is  The  History  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina^  Vol.  I,  1789- 1868,  by  Kemp  P.  Battle,  sometime 
President  of  the  University,  now  Professor-Emeritus  of  History. 
It  is  printed  for  the  author  by  the  Edwards  &  Broughton  Print- 
ing Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Professor  Battle  is  at  work  on 
the  second  volume,  which  will  complete  his  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  present  time. 

From  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  has  just  come  a  volume 
on  China  and  the  Far  East:  Lectures  Delivered  During  the 
Second  Decennial  Celebration  of  Clark  University,  edited  by 
George  H.  Blakeslee.  These  lectures,  dealing  with  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan,  form  an  exceedingly  valuable  study  of 
problems  in  the  Far  East  by  recognized  authorities  on  the 
subject. 
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THIS  REVIEW,  established  in  November.  1892,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South,  has 
just  completed  its  seventeenth  year.  It  is  devoted  to  reviews 
of  new  and  important  books;  to  literary  criticism  ;  to  papers  on 
such  topics  of  general  literature  as  require  fuller  treatment  than 
they  receive  in  popular  magazines  and  less  technical  treatment 
than  they  receive  tn  specialist  publications;  and  to  discussions 
of  vital  questions  in  education,  politics,  economics,  history, 
philosophy,  art,  science,  and  religion.  In  other  words,  The 
Review  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Re- 
views than  Is  usual  with  American  periodicals.  In  policy  it  is 
not  the  organ  either  of  an  institution  or  of  a  church-  Without 
being  sectional,  it  seeks  to  represent  fairly  the  best  spirit  of  the 
South  in  its  views  on  national  problems  and  in  its  aspirations 
towards  higher  ideals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have  their 
important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  below. 
Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps  should  be  in- 
closed. In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  contributor  must  be 
given,  though  it  need  not  be  published 

Each  number  consists  of  12S  large  octavo  pages,  printed  on 
heavy  paper  The  dates  of  issue  are  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  yean  Subscription  price,  ^2  a  year  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  50  cents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
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Contributors  to  the  July  Review 

Bhandek  Matthews  is  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in 
Columbia  University  and  is  author  of  numerous  volumes  of  essays 
and  studies.  He  has  recently  published  a  valuable  study  of  the 
drama, 

Carl  Holliday  holds  the  chair  of  English  in  the  Southwest* 
em  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tennessee.  He  is 
autlior  of  A  History  of  Southertt  Literature,  Thne  Centuries  of 
Southern  Poetry^  Tin  Cotton  Picker  and  Other  Poems, 

John  W.  Wayland  is  head  of  the  Department  of  History  in 
the  State  Normal  School  for  Women,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

Alexander  Harvey  is  Associate  Editor  oi  Current  Literature, 
and  prior  to  that  was  Associate  Editor  of  The  Literacy  Digest, 
He  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  woman  suffrage  agitation  in 
New  York  City  as  an  opponent  of  votes  for  women, 

Edward  Everftt  Hale,  Jr.,  is  Professor  of  English  in  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  He  has  edited  a  number  of 
important  English  texts  for  school  and  college* 

Charles  Woodward  Hutson,  a  southern  educator  of  long 
experience,  is  now  engaged  in  jonrnaiism  in  New  Orleans, 

Lew  Allen  Chase  is  Assistant  in  History  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College, 

William  S.  Bishop  is  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  the  South. 

REVIEWERS 
Hudson  Stuck  is  Archdeacon  of  Alaska, 

J,  L.  Hall  is  Professor  of  English  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia^  and  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  Bemuuif  as  well  as  on  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  in  general 

Frederick  Sykes  is  head  of  the  University  Extension  Depart- 
ment in  Columbia  University,  and  is  a  well-known  lecturer  in 
English  Literature. 

Edwin  Preston  Dargan  was  Adjunct  Professor  of  Romance 
languages  in  the  University  of  Vir^nia,  and  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  similar  position  in  the  University  of  California. 
He  is  also  author  of  a  recent  book  of  poems,  Hylas  and  Other 
Poems. 
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MOLIERE'S  DON  JUAN 
I. 

Although  Moli^re's  company  had  brought  back  to  Paris  a  few 
of  the  comic  and  tragic  plays  by  the  older  dramatists  in  which 
it  had  won  success  in  the  provinces,  and  although  it  gladly  wel- 
comed new  pieces  by  younger  writers,  its  main  dependence  was 
ever  on  Moli^re's  own  comedies.  This  is  made  plain  by  La 
Grange's  register  in  which  the  programme  of  every  performance 
is  set  down.  When  the  company  went  to  one  or  another  of 
the  royal  palaces  to  give  a  series  of  performances  for  the  King 
and  the  court,  plays  by  any  other  dramatists  than  Moli^re  were 
very  rarely  included  in  the  list.  He  was  the  stock-playwright 
for  the  Palais  Royal,  as  Shakespeare  had  been  the  stock-play- 
wright of  the  Globe.  As  author  no  less  than  as  actor,  Moli^re 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  enterprise;  and  his  comrades  kept  look- 
ing to  him  to  keep  them  supplied  with  new  plays  to  attract  the 
Parisian  playgoers. 

It  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  him  that  Tartuffe,  the 
most  original  and  the  most  powerful  comedy  he  had  yet  written, 
could  not  be  performed  in  Paris;  and  to  his  associates,  as  well 
as  to  him,  this  deprivation  was  also  a  pecuniary  damage.  It 
left  the  theater  without  any  novelty  to  profEer  and  the  company 
had  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  plays  of  which  the  public  might 
be  beginning  to  weary.  For  a  while  Moli^re  seems  to  have 
hoped  that  the  royal  interdict  on  Tartuffe  might  be  lifted;  and 
it  was  not  until  early  in  the  next  year  that  he  made  ready  a  new 
play  to  take  the  place  of  the  forbidden  comedy.  His  choice  of 
17 
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a  subject  for  this  new  piece  reveals  his  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  his  comrades  and  to  supply  the  theater  with  an  alluring 
spectacle. 

The  legend  of  Don  Juan  had  been  set  on  the  stage  in  Spain; 
and  the  Italian  comedians  had  promptly  borrowed  the  Spanish 
play.  It  had  achieved  immediate  popularity  wherever  it  was 
performed,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  spectacular  effects,  the 
coming  to  life  of  a  marble  statue,  and  the  descent  of  the  blas- 
phemous hero  into  the  flames  of  hell.  The  original  Spanish 
drama  may  have  been  presented  in  Paris  by  one  of  the  Spanish 
companies  which  came  to  France  from  time  to  time.  An  Italian 
alteration  had  been  produced  by  the  company  which  shared  the 
Palais  Royal  with  Moli^re  and  his  comrades.  Two  different 
French  adaptations  had  been  performed  in  Paris,  one  of  them  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Moli^re  was  justified  in  believing 
that  if  he  should  prepare  a  version  in  his  turn,  it  was  assured  in 
advance  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  spectacle-loving  playgoers. 

He  no  more  shrank  from  the  task  of  making  over  a  popular 
play  than  Shakespeare  had  hesitated  to  handle  anew  the 
worn  material  of  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V,  We  may  doubt 
whether  a  lyrical  legend,  evolved  by  Spanish  mysticism  and 
tricked  out  with  sensational  trappings,  would  ever  have  tempted 
Moliere  for  its  own  sake;  it  was  too  foreign  to  his  tem- 
perament to  have  allured  him,  if  there  had  not  been  pressing 
need  of  a  new  play  to  serve  as  a  stop-gap  until  Tartuffe  might 
be  performed  again.  Chappuzeau,  the  contemporary  historian 
of  the  French  theater,  cites  Moliere  as  a  rapid  writer,  who  could 
prepare  in  a  few  days  a  play  that  was  greatly  followed;  and 
Moliere  may  have  swiftly  made  ready  the  easy  prose  of  his  new 
version  of  the  old  story.  Although  the  impulse  to  write  Don 
Juan  was  external,  he  did  not  shirk  the  labor  needed  to  make 
the  play  as  interesting  as  might  be;  and  he  seized  the  occasion 
to  carry  on  the  attack  on  hypocrisy  which  he  had  begun  in 
Tartuffe. 

Don  Juan  was  first  acted  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  February, 
1665 ;  and  it  was  performed  fifteen  times  in  the  following  five 
weeks  before  the  theater  closed.  These  performances  were 
highly  profitable ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  popu- 
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larity  of  the  piece  would  have  kept  it  in  the  repertory  for 
several  seasons.  But  its  career  was  cut  short  after  the  fifteenth 
performance.  It  had  aroused  a  bitterness  of  animosity  almost 
equal  to  that  evoked  by  Tartuffe,  The  malignant  assault  of  a 
bigoted  lawyer  on  Don  Juan  was  almost  as  offensive  as  that 
made  on  Tartuffe  by  a  bigoted  priest.  To  this  attack  friends  of 
Moli^re  retorted;  but  the  play  was  held  to  be  dangerous  by 
those  who  had  been  shocked  at  the  boldness  of  Tartuffe.  All 
this  leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  author  must  have  received 
a  royal  hint  not  to  bring  the  play  forward  when  the  theater 
reopened.  Possibly  this  suppression  of  Don  Juan  was  made  a 
condition  for  the  ultimate  approval  of  Tartuffe, 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Moli^re,  who  was  unceasing  in  his 
demands  on  the  King  for  permission  to  perform  the  comedy 
which  lay  close  to  his  heart  and  in  which  he  had  expressed 
himself  *  abundantly,  made  no  public  protest  against  the  sup- 
pression of  this  later  adaptation  from  the  Spanish-Italian, 
although  this  could  not  but  cut  into  the  profit  of  the  theater. 
Probably  he  was  satisfied  that  the  King  had  made  amends 
pecuniarily  when  the  company  was  taken  directly  under  the 
royal  patronage  with  a  comfortable  annual  subsidy.  And  possi- 
bly he  was  not  greatly  interested  in  Donjuan^  looking  down  on 
it  as  merely  a  job  of  hack-work,  done  under  pressure  of  neces- 
sity to  please  his  fellow-actors.  He  may  have  felt  that  this 
adaptation  of  a  Spanish  story,  not  really  congenial  in  its  theme, 
was  not  representative  of  the  kind  of  work  he  was  at  last 
anxious  to  produce.  Very  likely  he  would  not  have  been  indig- 
nant if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  only  four  years  after  his 
death,  the  younger  Corneille  should  be  employed  to  turn  his 
alert  and  vivid  prose  into  tame  Alexandrines  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  the  play  harmless  by  smoothing  away  the  traces  of 
Moli^re's  indignation  with  hypocrisy. 

11. 

Athough  Moli^re  chose  to  call  Don  Juan  a  comedy,  it  is  not 
comic  in  its  theme,  and  the  laughter  it  may  arouse  is  evoked 
only  by  episodic  incidents  here  and  there.  The  original 
Spanish  play  was  a  high-flown,  lyrical  melodrama,  full  of  reli- 
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gious  fervor.  The  Italian  adaptations  had  retained  the  central 
situations,  while  warping  the  story  to  fit  the  traditions  of  the 
comedy-of-masks ;  they  attenuated  the  perfervid  romanticism  of 
the  original,  and  they  elaborated  the  low-comedy  part  and  all 
those  passages  where  they  felt  at  liberty  to  be  funny.  He 
followed  one  or  another  of  these  Italian  versions  and  he  may  not 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Spanish  piece.  Although  he  sim- 
plified the  tangled  sequence  of  events,  he  could  not  but  be 
subject  to  his  original ;  and  he  was  unable  to  give  to  the  story 
the  logical  unity  of  Tartuffe  and  of  the  Misanthrope,  The  piece 
remains  almost  as  loose-jointed  as  an  English  chronicle  play, 
Richard  III ^  for  example,  — to  which,  indeed,  it  has  more  than 
a  superficial  likeness.  It  is  a  string  of  detached  episodes,  ex- 
hibiting successive  facets  of  Don  Juan's  character  and  leading 
up  to  the  banquet  with  the  statue  and  to  the  fiery  ingulfing  of 
the  wicked  hero. 

Although  the  construction  is  rather  fragmentary  and  although 
the  sole  unity  is  in  the  development  of  the  character  of  the 
hero,  Moli^re  was  able  to  bring  the  Spanish-Italian  story  into  a 
certain  conformity  with  the  contemporary  customs  of  the  French 
theater.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  passage  of  time;  and 
therefore  the  several  intrigues  of  Don  Juan  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  all  within  the  limits  of  twenty-four  hours  or  a 
little  longer.  He  changed  the  scenerj'  only  between  the  acts 
and  he  left  these  backgrounds  rather  indeterminate.  He  en- 
trusted the  impersonation  of  Don  Juan  to  La  Grange;  and  him- 
self took  the  part  of  the  hero's  servant,  Sganarelle. 

The  opening  of  the  play  is  a  skilful  specimen  of  exposition, 
an  artful  preparation  for  all  that  was  to  come  after.  To  one  of 
the  minor  characters  Sganarelle  sets  forth  what  manner  of 
man  his  master  really  is,  declaring  that  **a  great  lord  who  is  a 
wicked  man,  is  a  terrible  thing."  And  immediately  thereafter 
Don  Juan,  with  characteristic  cynicism,  sets  forth  his  own 
theory  of  life,  appalling  in  its  selfishness.  This  immoral  code 
is  then  shown  in  action  when  Don  Juan  repulses  one  of  his 
victims,  Elvire,  whom  he  has  seduced  from  a  convent  and  whom 
he  now  casts  from  him  without  disguising  his  impertinent  dis- 
regard for  her  feelings.     In  the  second  act  we  see  him  at  work, 
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cajoling  two  peasant  girls  and  making  each  of  them  believe  that 
she  is  his  choice,  even  though  they  both  claim  him  at  once. 
In  the  third  act  he  rescues  one  of  Elvire's  brothers  from  an 
attack  by  robbers ;  and  then  finding  himself  in  front  of  the  tomb 
of  the  commander  whom  he  had  killed  a  few  months  earlier,  he 
orders  Sganarelle  to  invite  the  statue  of  the  dead  man  to 
supper.  The  statue  bows  his  head  in  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
In  the  fourth  act  Don  Juan  humorously  pacifies  an  insistent 
creditor  and  listens  rudely  to  his  father  who  predicts  divine 
vengeance  on  his  incessant  wickedness.  Elvire,  who  has  now 
made  her  peace  with  heaven,  appeals  to  him  to  repent  while 
there  is  yet  time.  Finally  the  statue  of  the  commander  comes 
to  supper  and  invites  his  host  to  sup  with  him  the  next  night. 
And  in  the  fifth  and  last  act  Don  Juan  gives  another  proof  of  his 
impenitence  by  turning  hypocrite  and  by  pretending  to  have 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  even  pleads  his  conversion, 
when  a  brother  of  Elvire  insists  on  his  marrying  his  victim  or 
giving  to  her  champion  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.  Then 
a  ghost  appears  and  changes  into  Time  with  its  scythe.  At 
last  the  statue  of  the  commander  enters,  whereupon  lightning 
flashes  and  a  flaming  chasm  opens  and  Don  Juan  is  precipitated 
to  hell.     Sganarelle  briefly  points  the  moral  and  the  play  is  over. 

III. 

From  this  outline  of  the  story  it  is  clear  that  Don  Juan  cannot 
be  considered  a  well-knit  play,  when  it  is  tried  by  any  severe 
standard  of  dramaturgy.  Its  action  is  casual  and  inconsequent, 
with  more  than  one  incident  which  is  quite  unnecessary.  Hav- 
ing undertaken  to  make  over  a  play  of  proved  popularity, 
Moli^re  contented  himself  with  adapting  or  transposing  the 
Spanish-Italian  story ;  he  did  not  assimilate  it  and  make  it  his 
own  absolutely.  Possibly  he  did  not  feel  free  to  modify  the 
piece  too  much,  and  possibly  again  his  heart  was  not  in  his 
work,  since  its  subject-matter  was  not  really  to  his  own  liking. 
It  was  a  theme  romantic  and  fantastic;  and  with  these  charac- 
teristics Moli^re  had  little  sympathy.  His  own  relish  was  ever 
for  the  concrete  realities  of  life.  He  liked  to  deal  with  the  men 
and  women  he  saw  around  him  in  his  own  country  and  in  his 
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own  time.  His  own  taste  would  never  have  led  him  to  make  a 
play  having  for  its  hero  a  remote  and  legendary  character. 

Although  this  must  be  admitted  frankly,  and  although  Don 
Juan  must  be  considered  primarily  as  a  piece  of  hack-work 
accomplished  to  meet  special  conditions  in  the  theater,  none 
the  less  does  the  play  demand  discussion,  if  not  as  one  of 
Moliere's  masterpieces,  at  least  as  a  striking  product  of  his 
genius.  Just  as  Shakespeare  took  over  the  earlier  Hamlet^  pre- 
serving its  plot  intact,  and  then  elevated  it  by  purging  away  its 
baser  horrors  and  by  filling  it  with  his  own  ampler  poetry  and 
philosophy  and  psychology,  so  Moliere  took  over  Dan  Juan — 
a  far  less  congenial  subject  for  him  than  Hamlet  had  been  for 
Shakespeare,  who  had  a  liking  for  the  supernatural  —  and  lifted 
this  to  a  higher  level  by  his  transformation  of  Don  Juan  him- 
self. The  shallow  character  of  the  universal  lover,  mocking 
Heaven  and  going  to  Hell,  disappears  to  be  replaced  by  the 
terrifying  portrait  of  a  great  lord  who  is  a  wicked  man.  It  is  in 
the  projection  of  this  sinister  personality  that  Moliere  put  forth 
his  full  strength ;  and  it  is  because  of  his  portrayal  of  the  steely 
iniquity  of  Don  Juan,  because  Don  Juan  himself  is  a  figure  of 
incarnate  evil,  to  be  set  by  the  side  of  lago,  that  this  play  ranks 
itself  along  side  of  Tartuffe,  And  we  can  now  see  that  the  sub- 
ject which  Moliere  chose  because  of  its  spectacular  elements  he 
so  handled  that  these  spectacular  elements  cease  to  be  significant 
or  even  important. 

In  several  of  the  plays  written  between  the  first  appearance  of 
Tartuffe  before  the  King  and  its  final  production  five  years 
later  in  the  Palais  Royal,  one  can  perceive  the  same  impulse 
which  had  driven  Moliere  to  compose  Tartuffe  itself;  and  in 
some  of  them  we  can  discover  traces  of  his  disgust  at  the  inter- 
diction of  his  great  comedy.  Perhaps  he  might  never  have 
written  Don  Juan  if  Tartuffe  had  not  been  prohibited;  and 
probably  this  prohibition  is  partly  responsible  for  the  deeper 
traits  of  Don  Juan  himself. 

Don  Juan  is  the  embodiment  of  primitive  sexual  instinct, — 
selfish,  lawless,  and  corrupting.  Advancing  civilization  has 
found  it  needful  to  control  this  instinct;  and  the  insatiable 
seducer  has  come  under  the  ban  of  morals  and  of  religion  which 
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certifies  morality.  And  therefore  Don  Juan  is  moved  in  his 
turn  to  scout  religion  and  to  see  only  hypocrisy  in  any  manifes- 
tation of  morality.  He  has  shifting  caprices  and  perverted 
desires,  but  his  ingrained  selfishness  keeps  him  cold  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  victims, —  perhaps  it  even  leads  him  to  find  a 
voluptuous  satisfaction  in  their  writhings.  His  amorous  ego- 
tism, joying  in  the  dexterity  of  his  devices,  leads  him  to  be  proud 
of  his  inconstancy  and  to  hold  it  as  an  element  of  his  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  men. 

It  is  this  type  of  essential  energy,  however  misguided  and 
misplaced,  that  Moliere  set  on  the  stage  with  deep  understand- 
ing of  its  possiblities.  The  dramatist  lent  to  his  frightful  yet 
fascinating  hero  the  finer  qualities  which  belong  to  the  type; 
and  his  Don  Juan  is  no  mere  butterfly  wooer  of  maid,  wife,  and 
widow;  he  is  gay  and  clever,  quick-witted  and  sharp- tongued. 
Above  all  he  is  brave ;  this  much  at  least  must  be  counted  to  his 
credit,  that  he  is  devoid  of  fear.  A  type  of  essential  energy 
could  not  be  a  coward;  and  Don  Juan  has  a  bravura  bravery. 
He  displays  an  unconquerable  courage  in  the  face  of  death  and 
in  the  presence  of  damnation.  He  has  a  final  impenitence  in 
view  of  eternity  which  may  lend  to  him  for  the  moment  a  like- 
ness to  Milton's  Satan. 

We  are  made  to  see  Don  Juan  not  only  as  he  appears  before 
us,  but  also  as  he  revealed  himself  to  the  servant  who  has  wit- 
nessed his  misdeeds  and  who  knows  his  secrets.  Moliere 
found  this  humble  companion  of  the  hero  in  his  Spanish-Italian 
original,  wherein  it  was  no  more  than  a  low-comedy  part,  a  mere 
fimmaker,  who,  like  a  hundred  other  clowns,  expected  to  get  his 
laughs  at  all  hazards  in  order  to  relieve  the  dark  complexion  of 
the  main  story.  This  low-comedy  part  Moliere  transposed  for 
his  own  acting;  and  he  called  it  Sganarelle,  although  the  char- 
acter differs  widely  from  any  Sganarelle  presented  in  the  earlier 
plgys  in  which  they  appear.  He  is  no  longer  the  obstinate 
creature  whom  we  have  already  laughed  at  again  and  again. 
He  is  now  a  cowardly  servant  endowed  with  penetrating  shrewd- 
ness. He  has  the  hard-headed  simplicity  of  Sancho  Panza; 
and  it  is  he  who  acts  as  chorus,  and  serves  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  author.     His  duty  it  is,  not  only  to  enliven  the  action  by 
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his  blunders  and  by  his  jests,  but  also  to  comment  on  what 
takes  place,  and  to  suggest  to  the  spectators  the  repugnance 
which  they  ought  to  feel  for  the  externally  charming  hero,  so 
handsome  and  so  brave,  so  cruel  and  so  callous.  It  is  Sganarelle 
who  brings  out  the  moral  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
action. 

IV. 

Rarely  has  the  morality  of  a  play  been  confided  to  a  character 
to  whom  we  more  willingly  listen,  for  all  that  he  is  timorous, 
mendacious,  and  servile.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  French 
commonsense,  as  Don  Juan  is  the  incarnate  French  wickedness. 
And  all  the  other  characters  in  the  play  are  equally  swift  to 
reveal  their  birth  in  France,  even  though  they  take  part  in  a 
Spanish  story  with  its  scene  laid  in  Italy. 

Moliere  took  a  Spanish  legend  peopled  with  characters  funda- 
mentally Spanish,  and  he  made  it  French.  He  allowed  the 
action  of  his  play  to  take  place  in  an  alleged  Sicily,  but  the  per- 
sons of  his  piece  are  French,  all  of  them,  inherently  French. 
Shakespeare  had  also  laid  the  scene  of  a  story  in  a  hazy  Sicily, 
but  his  Beatrice  and  his  Benedick  are  as  English  as  his  Dogberry 
and  Verges.  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  both  of  them,  repro- 
duced characters  they  knew  at  first  hand,  and  made  no  vain 
effort  after  local  color.  Neither  of  them  fatigued  himself  in  an 
idle  endeavor  to  step  off  his  own  shadow.  Alien  as  the  theme 
might  be  to  his  sympathy,  Moliere  modified  it  to  suit  his  own 
intention  and  then  peopled  the  borrowed  legend  with  characters 
like  those  he  had  observed  himself  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces. 

He  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  peasant-girls  and  of  the  coun- 
try bumpkin  who  is  in  love  with  one  of  them,  a  provincial  dia- 
lect such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  the  days  of  his  strolling. 
And  his  knowledge  of  the  peasant,  male  and  female,  went  far 
deeper  than  mere  dialect,  for  he  was  familiar  also  with  their 
modes  of  thought,  with  their  narrow-mindedness  and  their 
obstinacy.  The  creditor  whom  Don  Juan  wheedles  is  a  worthy 
burgher  of  Paris,  a  contemporary  of  Moliere*s  father.  The  out- 
raged Elvire  might  have  stalked  straight  out  of  one  of 
Comeille's  lofty  tragedies,  and  so  might  her  fiery  and  eloquent 
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brothers.  Don  Juan's  father  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
austere  and  unbending,  a  survival  from  the  rule  of  Louis 
XIII,  such  as  Moliere  may  often  have  met  in  his  father's  shop. 
Sganarelle,  for  all  his  kinship  with  Sancho  Panza,  is  no 
Spaniard  and  no  Italian ;  his  is  a  French  sagacity  and  a  French 
simplicity. 

And  Don  Juan  has  suffered  a  change  in  crossing  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps.  He  is  a  very  different  figure  in  Moliere's  play 
from  the  rather  vulgar  hero-villain  of  the  turbid  and  violent 
Spanish  piece.  Less  affected  and  less  artifically,  lyric,  he  has 
become  more  truly  poetic.  Above  all,  he  has  gained  in  dis- 
tinction ;  he  is  now  a  gentleman,  in  externals  at  least,  in  breed- 
ing and  in  courage,  and  in  overbearing  self-confidence. 
Moliere  had  not  to  go  far  afield  in  search  of  a  model.  There 
was  a  host  of  young  gallants  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  who 
might  have  sat  for  the  portrait, —  well-bom,  graceful,  and  un- 
scrupulous. The  comic  dramatist  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
no  flatterer  of  rank.  He  might  be  the  servant  of  the  King,  but 
he  was  not  a  blind  admirer  of  the  King's  courtiers.  In  play 
after  play  he  had  made  fun  of  these  danglers  about  the  person 
of  the  monarch,  as  in  the  Facheux ;  and  now  he  held  up  to  scorn 
where  all  the  world  might  see,  burgher  as  well  as  courtier,  a 
figure  more  despicable  and  more  dangerous,  the  great  lord  who 
was  a  wicked  man.  He  was  here  aiming  at  a  loftier  mark  than 
\ki^  prlcieuses  ^rA  the  pedants,  the  bigots  and  the  hypocrites. 
It  had  taken  courage  to  do  what  he  had  done  before;  and  no 
other  dramatist  of  that  day  had  dared  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
To  do  what  he  did  in  Don  Juan  revealed  a  deeper  audacity;  and 
and  there  is  no  need  to  wonder  why  the  career  of  the  play  was 
cut  short. 


The  fundamental  inspiration  of  the  Spanish  original  was 
religious;  its  author  was  sincerely  devout;  he  intended  his 
drama  to  be  edifying;  and  his  ingenious  piece  had  a  close  kin- 
ship with  Lift  is  a  Dream^  with  the  Devotion  to  the  Cross^  and 
with  other  examples  of  Calderon's  power  of  combining  mystic 
emotionalism  with  spectacular  theatricality.     This  religious  im- 
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pulse  was  no  longer  potent  in  the  adaptations  of  the  Italians, 
whose  devotion  had  little  spirituality  and  who  preferred  to 
develop  all  the  comic  possibilities  of  the  plot.  In  the  two 
French  versions  which  preceded  Moliere's  and  which  he  laid 
under  contribution  as  was  his  custom,  the  spectacular  element 
was  emphasized  and  the  characters  remained  unreal  and  ex- 
aggerated. It  was  left  for  Moliere  to  sharpen  the  outlines  of 
these  characters,  to  make  them  obey  the  logic  of  their  own 
natures,  to  give  them  the  reality  which  they  had  lacked  until 
then. 

Keeping  as  much  as  he  must  of  the  framework  of  the  legend, 
Moliere  profoundly  modified  the  figures  involved  in  it  by 
making  them  veracious,  by  bringing  them  back  to  our  common 
humanity.  In  endowing  them  with  vitality,  he  enlarged  their 
significance  and  he  made  possible  the  later  cosmopolitan  travels 
of  Don  Juan.  The  Spanish  quality  of  the  play  disappeared,  or 
was  at  least  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  subject  was  made  French, 
with  the  gravity  which  the  French  derived  from  the  Latins  and 
with  the  gaiety  which  descends  to  them  from  the  Gauls.  Thus 
enlarged,  thus  lifted  up,  the  theme  was  capable  of  universality, 
and  it  was  ready  to  wander  from  land  to  land  and  from  art  to  art. 

It  is  the  Don  Juan  of  Moliere  who  is  the  immediate  ancestor  of 
the  conscienceless  fascinator  of  Byron  and  Merimee,  of  Mozart 
and  Musset.  It  is  to  Moliere  that  the  perversely  attractive 
figure  of  Don  Juan  owes  its  elevation,  its  largeness,  its  major 
meaning.  It  is  in  Moli^re's  play  that  the  real  Don  Juan,  as  we 
know  him  now  in  story,  in  song,  and  in  picture,  first  emerges, — 
a  freethinker  and  a  libertine,  an  atheist  who  is  also  a  hypocrite, 
a  lordly  seducer  whose  desire  after  women  is  physical,  of 
course,  but  psychological  also,  and  to  almost  an  equal  extent. 
It  is  in  Moli^re's  play  that  we  first  find  the  virtuoso  in  seduc- 
tion, whose  insatiable  curiosity  causes  him  to  take  keener  pleas- 
ure in  the  delayed  pursuit  than  in  the  ultimate  possession,  and 
who  is  therefore  condemned  to  lose  ajl  interest  in  his  conquest 
as  soon  as  the  final  resistance  is  overcome.  It  is  in  Moli^re's 
play  that  we  can  first  perceive  the  Don  Juan  who  devotes  his 
life  to  loving,  who  (simply  because  he  loves  every  woman 
equally)  loves  no  one  of  them  with  all  the  unforgettable  appeal 
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of  an  overmastering  passion,  and  who  therefore  has  to  die  with- 
out ever  suspecting  what  love  may  be. 

It  is  only  after  Moliere  had  rehandled  the  legend  that  the 
supernatural  element  —  out  of  which  the  story  had  arisen  origi- 
nally—  lost  its  importance  and  became  indeed  almost  negligi- 
ble. Thereafter  what  holds  our  attention  and  focusses  our  in- 
terest is  not  what  happens  to  Don  Juan,  but  what  he  is.  He 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  wooer  at  large,  commonplace  and  uncon- 
vincing. He  fixes  himself  in  our  memories  as  a  human  being, 
immeshed  in  the  realities  of  life,  far  subtler  than  his  Spanish- 
Italian  forerunner,  far  more  significant  and  far  more  sinister. 

Moliere  may  have  composed  Dan  Juan  in  haste  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose,  accepting  a  theme  which  he  might  never 
have  chosen  of  his  own  free  will,  and  his  conduct  of  his  plot 
may  be  careless  and  his  construction  straggling,  but  he  here 
revealed  a  power  of  dealing  with  the  deeper  aspects  of  human 
nature,  a  power  not  displayed  as  profoundly  in  any  other  of 
his  plays. 

Brander  Matthews. 

Columbia  University. 
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Wise  and  simple-hearted  King  Alfred  once  said  that  we  all 
love  the  reputation  of  being  Christians,  but  do  not  love  the  neces- 
sary deeds.  Men  prate  much  of  the  Golden  Rule,  but  prefer  to 
use  the  iron  one.  There  once  lived  in  Cavalier  days  a  saintly 
poet  who  prated  little  and  practised  much,  and  who  daily  bore 
his  cross  of  sacrifice  with  a  meekness  that  turned  scoffers  into 
worshippers.  His  name  was  George  Herbert.  That  man's 
life,  says  Hutton,  **was  itself  the  noblest  of  his  poems,  and 
while  it  had  the  beauty  of  his  verses,  it  had  their  quaintness 
as  well."  * 

Go  look  at  the  face  of  this  pious  singer  with  its  strange  ming- 
ling of  strength  and  weakness,  manliness  and  effeminacy, 
triumph  and  anguish : —  that  long  but  not  unhandsome  counte- 
nance, the  steeple  forehead,  a  nose  and  a  chin  with  a  slight  hint 
of  puritanical  sharpness  about  them,  a  dainty  wee  bit  of  mus- 
tache, a  fine,  eager,  gentle  mouth,  a  pair  of  steady,  thoughtful 
eyes,  with  deepening  lines  between  them  and  about  the  nostrils. 
Here  is  an  intense  soul  that_  has  suffered, —  ah,  suffered  vastly. 
Many  have  remarked  on  that  countenance.  "His  face  is  the 
face  of  a  spirit  dimly  bright,"  writes  Mrs.  Browning,' while 
Alexander  Grosart  —  zealous  scholar  and  keen  observer  —  notes 
the  "thought-lined,  burdened-eyed,  translucent  as  if  trans- 
figured face."  "There  is  a  noble  *  ivory  palace'  for  the  meek 
and  holy  soul  there ;  brow  steep  rather  than  wide ;  lips  tremu- 
lous as  with  music;  nose  pronounced  as  Richard  Baxter's; 
cheeks  worn  and  thin ;  hair  full  and  flowing  as  in  younger  days : 
altogether  a  face  which  one  could  scarcely  pass  without  note  — 
all  the  more  that  there  are  lines  in  it  which  inevitably  suggest 
that  if  George  Herbert  mellowed  into  the  sweet  lovingness  and 
gentleness  of  John  *whom  Jesus  loved,'  it  was  of  grace  and 
through  masterdom  of  a  naturally  lofty,  fiery  spirit."*    And 

» Social  England,  Vol.  IV,  p.  34. 

•  The  Book  of  the  Poets,  Vol.  II,  p.  5. 

*  Leisure  Hours,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  455. 
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quaint  old  Izaak  Walton,  who  walked  among  men  with  a  shrewd 
but  ever  kindly  disposed  soul,  looked  upon  him  with  love  and 
wrote:  "His  aspect  was  cheerful,  and  his  speech  and  motion  did 
both  declare  him  a  gentleman;  for  they  were  all  so  meek  and 
obliging  that  they  purchased  love  and  respect  from  all  that 
knew  him."*  And  listen:  "Some  of  the  meaner  sort  of  his 
parish  did  so  love  and  reverence  Mr.  Herbert  that  they  would 
let  their  plough  rest  when  Mr.  Herbert's  Saint's  bell  rung  to 
prayers ;  that  they  might  also  ofiFer  their  devotions  to  God  with 
him;  and  would  then  return  back  to  their  plough.  And  his 
most  holy  life  was  such  that  it  begot  such  reverence  to  God  and 
to  him  that  they  thought  themselves  the  happier  when  they 
carried  Mr.  Herbert's  blessing  back  with  them  to  their  labour. 
Thus  powerful  was  his  reason  and  example  to  persuade  others 
to  a  practical  piety  and  devotion."  * 

What  an  opportunity  for  an  artist ! —  the  plowmen  bowing  in 
the  lonely  field  while  within  the  distant  church  the  beloved 
priest  calls  upon  their  common  God.  Such  a  man,  then,  was 
the  author  of  The  Temple,  In  that  short  life  of  forty  years 
there  was  a  soul-battle  full  of  merciless  anguish,  — a  soul-battle 
waged  from  the  gaudiest  temple  of  world-pride  to  the  white 
steps  of  Heaven  itself. 

In  the  proud  days  before  Cromwell  there  stood  near  Mont- 
gomery, Wales,  an  ancient  castle  where  many  a  gay  and  bril- 
liant courtier  had  lived  and  loved  and  reveled  and  gone  forth  to 
battle  for  his  king.  That  home  no  longer  stands;  for  the 
stormy  days  of  the  Commonwealth  saw  it  fall  into  ruin.  But 
here  in  the  old  days  the  Herberts  had  dwelt,  and  had  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  long  line  of  knights  that  led  back  to  the  brave 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  IV.  Here  the 
poet,  George  Herbert,  was  born  in  1539,  a  younger  son  in  a 
family  of  ten  children.  The  old-fashioned  family  grew  to  a  most 
estimable  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  one  son  besides  George 
brought  fresh  fame  to  the  name  —  the  talented  and  somewhat 
erratic  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.     The  father  died  when  the 

^Ufe  of  George  Herbert. 
•Walton:  Life  of  George  Herbert, 
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future  poet  was  a  child  of  four,  and  left  the  little  ones  to  the 
care  of  their  beautiful,  brilliant,  lovable,  but  undoubtedly  im- 
perious mother.  In  admiration  of  her  intellectual  strength,  Dr. 
Donne,  founder  of  the  metaphysical  school,  wrote: 

In  all  her  words  to  every  hearer  fit, 
You  may  at  revels  or  at  council  sit 

She  it  was  who  first  directed  his  mind  toward  that  intense 
regard  for  religion  which,  increasing  with  the  years,  at  length 
changed  his  soul  into  a  living  sacrifice  for  things  divine. 

Under  her  guidance  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  thorough 
education  and  entered  Westminster  School  exceptionally  well 
prepared.  It  has  been  said  that  pride  of  family  made  him 
somewhat  reserved  toward  the  other  boys  there ;  but  hear  once 
more  the  words  of  quiet-voiced  Walton:  "The  beauties  of  his 
pretty  behaviour  and  wit  shined  and  became  so  eminent  and 
lovely  in  this  his  innocent  age  that  he  seemed  to  be  marked  out 
for  piety  and  to  become  the  care  of  Heaven  and  of  a  particular 
good  angel  to  guard  and  guide  him.'"  He  entered  Trinity  in 
1609,  was  a  B.A.  in  161 1,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  in 
1614,  and  received  his  M.A.  in  1615.  His  career  as  a  Univer- 
sity man  was  nothing  short  of  brilliant.  He  was  chosen  Public 
Orator  of  the  University  in  1619  and  held  the  position  for  eight 
years.  He  counted  among  his  intimate  friends  such  men  as  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  famous  Dr.  Donne.  Even  Lord  Bacon  had  this 
youth  look  over  his  philosophical  works,  and  meekly  indeed  the 
great  philosopher  received  the  young  man's  criticisms.  One 
day  the  ambitious  Orator  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  the  king, 
thanking  him  for  a  book,  and  so  exquisitely  formed  was  the 
Latin  that  the  ruler  declared  him  the  jewel  of  the  University. 
Excellent  student  that  he  was,  however,  he  was  still  a  gay  and 
worldly  fellow.  He  seldom  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  orator- 
ship  unless  the  king  himself  was  to  be  present ;  but  on  such 
occasions  he  delivered  addresses  so  brilliant  and  so  handsomely 
phrased  that  his  royal  audience  went  away  enthusiastic.  And 
his  reward  was  not  slow  to  follow:  we  find  the  sovereign  giving 

•  Life  of  George  Herbert. 
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him  an  office  which  required  not  one  whit  of  labor  save  drawing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  With  this  money, 
writes  Walton,  "and  his  annuity  and  the  advantages  of  his 
college  and  of  his  oratorship,  he  enjoyed  his  genteel  humour  for 
clothes  and  court-like  company,  and  seldom  looked  toward  Cam- 
bridge ...."'  Thus,  at  twenty-six,  his  pathway  through 
life  seemed  assured  of  smoothness,  pleasure,  and  idleness. 

At  length,  however,  there  came  into  his  life,  as  into  every 
man's,  a  crisis,  a  turning  point,  where  his  decision  meant 
either  success  or  destruction.  For  several  years  Herbert  had 
been  hoping,  and  with  good  reason,  for  high  office  in  the  gov- 
ernment service.  His  influential  friends  and  the  king's  out- 
spoken admiration  entirely  warranted  such  expectation.  But 
King  James  passed  away,  and  so  did  othex  friends,  and  Herbert, 
hopeless  of  advancement  in  secular  office,  turned  to  that  insti- 
tution for  which  he  was  so  admirably  fitted  —  the  Church.  The 
unfeigned  devoutness  of  the  man  was  remarkable.  Searching 
among  his  effects  after  his  death,  his  friends  came  across  an  en- 
graved figure  of  the  Christ  crucified  on  an  anchor  —  the  image  a 
parting  gift  of  Dr.  Donne's  —  and  upon  it  the  saintly  Herbert 
had  written: 

When  my  dear  friend  could  write  no  more. 
He  gave  this  seal  and  so  gave  o*er. 

When  winds  and  waves  rise  highest,  I  am  sure 
This  anchor  keeps  my  faith,  that  me,  secure. 

For  a  little  time  before  entering  his  new  sphere  of  life  he 
lived  in  almost  complete  solitude  at  a  friend's  house  in  Kent. 
He  feared  to  undertake  the  work  of  priest ;  strange  to  say,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  good  enough !  In  July,  1626,  he  was 
given  as  his  charge  Ley  ton  Ecclesia,  a  village  in  Huntingdon, 
and  what  a  charge  it  was !  The  church  was  so  tumbled  down 
that  it  had  not  been  used  for  twenty  years ;  there  was  no  house 
for  the  clergyman;  and  the  people  had  seemingly  lost  all  ambi- 
tion in  the  way  of  worship.  Undismayed,  however,  the  in- 
experienced Herbert  entered  the  field,  begged  contributions 
from  relations  and  friends  far  and  wide,  and  soon  built  one  of 

'^  Ldfe  of  George  Herbert, 
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the  most  artistic  small  churches  in  all  England.  Still  he  hesi- 
tated to  become  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  constant  question  before  him  seems  to  have  been : 
**Will  my  soul  stand  the  test?"  But  zealous  Nicholas  Ferrar 
and  that  mighty  worker,  Laud,  were  numbered  among  his  friends, 
and  they  so  placed  the  matter  before  him  that  he  was  induced  to 
take  holy  orders  in  1630.  He  seemed  to  be  blindly  following 
what  he  considered  God's  will;  for  hear  what  he  wrote  in 
Affliction  soon  after  becoming  a  rector: 

Now  I  am  here,  what  thou  wilt  do  with  me 

None  of  my  books  will  show ; 
I  read,  and  sigh,  and  wish  I  were  a  tree ; 

For  then  sure  should  I  grow 
To  fruit  or  shade ;  at  least  some  bird  would  trust 
Her  household  to  me,  and  I  should  be  just. 

A  miserably  poor  comparison,  perhaps;  but  it  shows,  at  least, 
the  utter  trustfulness  and  real  desire  of  the  man. 

The  remainder  of  Herbert's  life  was  to  be  spent  at  Bemerton 
in  Wiltshire.  Like  most  sensible  men,  he  very  soon  reached 
the  conclusion  that  life  as  a  bachelor  was  not  the  ideal  state  of 
man,  and  he  married  his  wife  the  third  day  after  meeting  her. 
This  was  indeed  short  work ;  but  Izaak  Walton  declares  that 
the  girl's  father  had  so  praised  the  gentle  poet  and  preacher 
that  she  was  in  love  with  him  before  they  ever  met.  And  listen 
to  the  quaint  old  fisher's  account  of  their  honeymoon  experi- 
ence: "The  third  day  after  he  was  made  rector  of  Bemerton 
and  had  changed  his  sword  and  silk  clothes  into  a  canonical 
habit,  he  returned  so  habited  ....  to  Bemerton;  and  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his  wife,  he  said  to  her: 
*You  are  now  a.  minister's  wife,  and  must  now  so  far  forget 
your  father's  house  as  not  to  claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  your 
parishoners;  for  you  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  chal- 
lenge no  precedence  or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases  by 
her  obliging  humility ;  and  I  am  sure  places  so  purchased  do 
best  become  them.'  "  "  And  Walton  says  the  bride  cheerfully 
acquiesced,  and  from  that  day  was  almost  as  noted  for  her  meek- 
ness, constant  sacrifice,  and  charities  as  was  her  husband. 

^  Life  of  George  Herbert. 
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There  is  a  modem  evangelist  who  holds  that  the  clergyraan  of 
to-day  is  preaching  the  Reverend  John  Smith  and  him  dignified 
instead  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Not  so  with  George 
Herbert.  His  first  sermon  at  Bemerton  was  a  brilliant  exposi- 
tion, full  of  learning  and  ornament, —  just  to  show  them  that  he 
could, —  but  at  the  close  of  it  he  meekly  announced  to  his  hear- 
ers that  "his  language  and  his  expressions  should  be  more  plain 
and  practical  in  his  future  sermons,"  as  he  did  not  wish  to  "fill 
their  heads  with  unnecessary  notion.*'  •  Then,  too,  look  some- 
time through  his  little  book.  The  Country  Parson,  He  set  him- 
self to  the  task  of  making  these  rules  not  for  the  guidance  of 
others  but  for  himself;  and  yet,  as  Izaak  Walton  has  said,  the 
preacher  "that  can  spare  twelve  pence  and  yet  wants  it  [the 
book],  is  scarce  excusable."  *" 

Life  to  such  a  man  could  not  be  a  long  day  of  luxurious  ease ; 
it  meant  an  unceasing  struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil.  But 
the  good  wife  stood  beside  him,  and  then,  too,  he  had  his  music 
for  consolation.  And  how  he  loved  music!  He  once  exclaimed 
that  it  "raised  his  weary  soul  so  far  above  the  earth  that  it  gave 
him  an  earnest  of  the  joys  of  heaven  before  he  possessed 
them.""  He  was  a  capital  hand  at  the  lute,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  set  his  own  sacred  verses  to  music  and  to  sing  them 
of  evenings.  The  scene  brings  to  mind  another  struggler, 
Martin  Luther,  who,  in  his  hours  of  utter  weariness  and 
despair,  turned  to  the  viol  and  song  for  consolation,  and  came 
back  to  the  world  refreshed  and  brave. 

George  Herbert  must  have  been  indeed  a  lovable  man.  So 
many  little  acts  of  his  life  testify  to  that  strange  sincerity  which 
made  men  wonder,  admire,  and  love.  When,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  he  entered  alone  into  the  church  to  pray  and  to 
toll  the  bell  announcing  a  new  rector,  he  stayed  within  so  much 
longer  than  was  expected  that  his  friends,  in  alarm,  crept  to  a 
window  and  looked  in.  And  there,  lying  prostrate  before  the 
altar,  he  was  found  praying  and  vowing  undying  allegiance  to 
the  duties  of  his  new  office.     Widely,  too,  the  story  was  told  of 

•  Walton :  Life  of  George  Herbert, 
"  Walton :  Life  of  George  Herbert, 
"Walton:  Life  of  George  Herbert. 
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how  an  old  woman,  coming  before  him  to  speak  of  her  sorrows, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  majesty  and  nobleness  of  his  face  that 
she  could  not  speak;  how  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  reassured 
her,  and  listened  patiently ;  and  how  he  sent  her  home  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  praising  God  and  praying  for  the  good  pastor. 
Then,  too,  all  the  country  round  had  heard  that  as  he  was  walking 
to  Salisbury  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  beloved  music  club,  he 
met  a  poor  fellow  driving  a  worn-out  nag  staggering  under  its 
load,  and  that,  throwing  off  his  clergyman's  coat,  he  helped  un- 
load the  animal.  When  he  appeared,  sweaty  and  dirty,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  club,  what  an  answer  was  that  which  he  gave  to 
a  disgusted  member:  **If  I  be  bound  to  pray  for  all  that  be  in 
distress,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  bound  to  practise  what  I  pray 
for."  Again,  as  he  went  along  that  same  ancient  Salisbury 
road,  he  met  a  country  gentleman,  asked  him  about  his  faith, 
and  so  gently  and  so  meekly  advised  him  that  the  man  fell  in 
love  with  the  unknown  clergyman,  and  often  went  out  of  his  way 
to  meet  the  sweet-faced  follower  of  Christ.  He  lived  as  he 
taught.  Every  morning  and  every  evening  he  went  with  his 
little  family  into  the  church  and  read  the  service;  a  tenth  part 
of  his  total  income  he  gave  to  his  wife  to  distribute  to  the  poor; 
he  lived  to  serve.  After  building  his  Bemerton  home  at  his 
own  expense  and  with  much  actual  labor  on  his  own  part,  he 
asked  but  one  thing  of  all  his  successors,  and  this  request  he 
engraved  on  the  fireplace: 

TO  MY  SUCCESSOR 

If  thou  chance  to  find 
A  new  home  to  thy  mind, 

And  built  without  thy  cost; 
Be  good  to  the  poor 
As  God  gives  thee  store, 

And  then  my  labour's  not  lost 

Thus  he  went  in  and  out  among  men  —  an  ideal  for  all  his 
humble  parishoners. 

But  now  came  the  last  struggle.  For  some  years  he  had  been 
threatened  with  consumption,  and  in  1631  he  began  to  show 
alarming  signs  of  a  decline.  He  labored  on,  however,  hoping 
doubtless  to  forget  his  disease  in  his  work,  but  at  length  became 
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too  feeble  to  read  the  church  service ;  and  he  knew  that  now  at 
last  Death  stood  beside  him.  Those  last  few  days  were  full  of 
pathetic  incidents.  Sunday  before  his  death  he  rose  suddenly 
from  his  couch,  called  for  his  music,  and  sang  his  own  once 
well-known  lyric : 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 

Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 

Of  the  eternal  glorious  King: 
On  Sundays  heaven's  door  stands  ope ; 

Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife, 
More  plentiful  than  hope. 

As  the  last  hour  approached,  his  friend,  Mr.  Duncan,  visited 
him.  The  dying  Herbert  brought  forth  a  manuscript  volume  of 
poems,  handed  it  to  the  visitor,  and  **with  a  thoughtful  and 
contented  look,"  said  to  him:  "Sir,  I  pray  deliver  this  little 
book  to  my  dear  brother  Ferrar,  and  tell  him  he  shall  find  in  it 
a  picture  of  the  many  spiritual  conflicts  that  have  passed  betwixt 
God  and  my  soul,  before  I  could  subject  mine  to  the  will  of 
Jesus  my  Master;  in  whose  service  I  have  now  found  perfect 
freedom ;  desire  Jiim  to  read  it;  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  may 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  any  dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made 
public;  if  not,  let  him  burn  it;  for  I  and  it  are  less  than  the 
least  of  God's  mercies.""  And  thus  he  passed  on,  breathing 
the  simple  prayer,  **Lord,  now  receive  my  soul."  "He  was 
buried  (according  to  his  own  desire),"  says  John  Aubrey, 
"with  the  singing  service  for  the  burial  of  dead  by  the  singing 
men  of  Sarum."  He  sleeps  at  Bemerton,  and  as  one  walks  out 
from  Salisbury  one  may  see  among  the  trees  in  the  distance  the 
beautiful  church  erected  to  his  memory. 

His  life  has  been  compared  to  a  day  which  he  describes: 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 

but  if  we  would  see  in  poetry  the  real  story  of  his  soul  life,  we 
must  look  into  those  quaint  lines.  The  Quip,  He  had  passed 
through  the  amorous  temptation  of  the  higher  society-life  of 
England,  and  he  could  write: 

"  Walton :  Life  of  George  Herbert, 
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First,  Beauty  crept  into  a  rose, 
Which  when  I  pluckt  not,  *  Sir,*  said  she, 

*  Tell  me,  I  pray,  whose  hands  are  those  ? ' 

But  thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

Then,  as  a  man  acquainted  with  luxuries,  as  a  man  high  in 
rank,  as  the  friend  of  nobles  and  kings,  undoubtedly  he  had 
visions  of  wealth. 

Then  Money  came,  and  clinking  still, 
*  What  tune  is  this,  poor  man  ?  *  said  he ; 

*  I  heard  in  music  you  had  skill :  * 

But  thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

And  beyond  all  else,  he  had  longed  for  fame  and  praise. 

Then  came  brave  Glory,  puffing  by 

In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he  ? 
He  scarce  allowed  me  half  an  eye : 

But  thou  shall  answer.  Lord,  for  me. 

But  all  these  had  passed  from  him,  and  he  asked  but  one  boon: 
that  God  would  recognize  him  as  His  own. 

"Sir,  I  pray  deliver  this  little  book.'*  The  little  book  was 
the  famous  Temple y  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations ^  a 
quaint  collection  that  has  been  bread  and  wine  to  many  a  weary 
and  hungry  soul.  We  of  this  age,  somewhat  indifferent  as  to 
modes  and  regularity  of  worship,  find  little  of  the  food  which 
other  generations  discovered;  perhaps,  however,  that  is  our 
fault  and  not  the  book's.  To  us  it  is  **a  quaint  and  curious  vol- 
ume of  forgotten  lore,"  and  its  expressions  seem  at  times  even 
grotesque.  And  true  enough,  its  figures  of  speech  and  carefully 
involved  phrases  are  indeed  eccentric.  But  this  trait  has,  per- 
haps, been  over-emphasized.  Gosse  speaks  of  his  "excessive 
pseudo-psychological  ingenuity;"  Whipple  calls  his  verse  a 
**^/^^rr^  expression;"  and  James  Montgomery  declares  that  it 
is  "devotion  turned  into  masquerade;"  but  a  close  study  of  his 
phrases  will  lead  one  to  believe,  with  Craik,  that  the  quaintness 
lies  in  his  thoughts  rather  than  in  their  expression,  "which  is 
in  general  sufficiently  simple  and  luminous."  " 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  too  many  riddles, 
too  many  oddities,  too  many  fantastic  fancies.     Religion  had 

^'  Compendious  History  of  English  Literature^  Vol.  II,  p.  19. 
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become  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  dallied  and  toyed  with  it. 
Too  often  the  page  is  blemished  with  such  a  conceit  as 

God  gave  thy  soul  brave  wings ;  put  not  those  feathers 
Into  a  bed  to  sleep  out  all  ill  weathers. 

And  yet  it  requires  something  of  an  inventive  mind  to  create 
such  webs  of  unsuspected  relationships  and  comparisons.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  original ;  certainly  he  was  imaginative;  certainly 
in  another  day,  through  these  gifts,  he  might  have  produced 
beautiful  structures;  but  the  style  of  his  age  turned  his  thoughts 
into  the  alien  channel  of  the  far-fetched  and  over-quaint,  and 
his  talents  failed  to  bring  forth  their  highest  possibilities.  His 
rhythms  are  often  intricate,  and  even  the  very  forms  of  some  of 
his  most  heartfelt  poems  are  fantastic.  Note  in  Easter  Wings 
how  the  verses  fall  into  the  outlines  of  wings,  how  the  lines 
diminish  as  his  pride  diminishes,  how  they  increase  as  his  con- 
fidence in  God  increases : 

Lord,  who  createdst  man  in  wealth  and  store 

Though  foolishly  he  lost  the  same, 

Decaying  more  and  more, 

Till  he  became 

Most  poor: 

With  thee 

O  let  me  rise, 

As  larks,  harmoniously, 

And  sing  this  day  thy  victories: 

Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me. 

The  day  demanded  poetic  wings  and  altars  and  crosses,  and  so 
did  succeeding  days  until  Dryden  ridiculed  the  whole  matter  in 
Mac  Flecknoe  : 

Choose  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land, 
Where  thou  may'st  wings  display  or  altars  raise, 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Think  what  we  may  about  these  eccentricities,  we  must  see 
that  Herbert  long  filled  a  need.  Sincere  man  that  he  was,  re- 
ligious by  nature,  and  born  to  be  thoughtful,  his  simple-minded 
and  single-minded  devoutness  encouraged  and  inspired  many  a 
flagging  soul,  and  led  men  to  believe,  with  Richard  Baxter,  that 
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"Heart-work  and  Heaven- work  make  up  his  books."  "  To  this 
day  critics  may  come  to  scoff  in  Herbert's  Temple ;  but  they 
are  more  than  likely  to  remain  to  pray.  Many  a  reader  would 
echo  the  sentiment  of  free-thinking  Samuel  Coleridge,  who, 
writing  in  1818,  declared:  **I  find  more  substantial  comfort  now 
in  pious  George  Herbert's  Temple^  which  I  used  to  read  to 
amuse  myself  with  his  quaintness,  in  short,  only  to  laugh  at, 
than  in  all  the  poetry  since  the  poems  of  Milton."  "  Cowley, 
Quarles,  Crashaw,  and  other  religious  song-writers  of  the  era 
may  have  been  more  brilliant  and  far  more  accurate  in  thought 
and  in  composition;  but  here  is  an  intense  earnestness,  a 
clutching  at  the  things  eternal,  a  desperate  battling,  which  is 
alien  to  his  fellow-singers.  Read  his  Lines  an  Man^  **one  of 
the  prof oundest  utterances  of  the  Elizabethan  age,"  according 
to  Whipple."  Note  in  Frailty  the  psalm-like  vigor  and  direct- 
ness when  his  soul  rises  to  its  full  vision  of  the  world's 
temptations : 

But  when  I  view  abroad  both  regiments, 

The  world^s  and  thine, 
Thine  clad  with  simpleness  and  sad  events, 
The  other  fine, 
Full  of  glory  and  gay  weeds, 
Brave  lang^ge,  braver  deeds, 
That  which  was  dust  before  doth  quickly  rise, 
And  prick  mine  eyes. 

O,  brook  not  this,  lest  if  what  even  now 

My  foot  did  tread 
Affront  those  joys  wherewith  thou  didst  endow 
And  long  since  wed 
My  poor  soul,  even  sick  of  love,— 
It  may  a  Babel  prove, 
Commodious  to  conquer  heaven  and  thee. 
Planted  in  me. 

Soul-earnestness  goes  a  long  way  in  art  and  will  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  technical  sins.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  of  compari- 
sons, the  illogical  mingling  of  figures,  these  outpourings  from 
the  heart  of  Herbert  tell,  and  tell  effectively,  of  suffering  and 

"  Poetical  Fragments. 

'^^  Lectures  and  Notes  on  Shakespeare. 

^*  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth^  p.  248. 
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tears,  and  patient  waiting:  and  be  they  artistic  or  crude,  they 
flow  on  into  the  hearts  of  other  men.  Read  the  last  lines  of 
Employment^  and  confess  that  in  their  sad  sincerity  of  mood, 
they  must  be  classed  among  the  beautiful  prayers  of  man : 

All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees, 
Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 
To  water  these. 

I  am  no  link  of  thy  great  chain, 
But  all  my  company  is  a  weed. 
Lord,  place  me  in  thy  consort;  give  one  strain 
To  my  poor  reed. 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  analyze  these  lines,  we  find  a  very 
"unrhetorical"  confusion  of  idea,  first  a  bee,  second  a  flower, 
third  a  husbandman,  fourth  a  chain,  fifth  a  weed,  sixth  a  mu- 
sician.    Rhetoricians  will  please  take  notice. 

Perhaps  the  reason  of  Herbert's  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
everyone  loves  to  study  the  development  of  a  human  soul.  Here 
in  The  Temple^  we  find  just  such  an  inspiring  soul  as  all  men, 
good  or  wicked,  admire,  a  soul  struggling  to  assert  itself  and  to 
claim  mastery  over  the  temptations  of  a  most  tempting  age.  To 
such  a  spirit  the  warfare  can  never  be  mild.  What  a  feverish 
anxiety  is  in  his  inward  glance!  What  positive  terror  at  times! 
The  lyric  confidence  of  that  glad-hearted  devotee,  Crashaw,  is 
impossible  to  him ;  he  can  but  cry  for  mercy.  His  was  a  mind 
of  naturally  great  possibilities,  and,  active  enterprises  for  these 
being  denied,  that  hungry  mind  began  to  feed  upon  itself. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  declaration  that  **as  a  manual  of  devo- 
tion it  is  as  though  a  seraph  covered  his  face  with  his  wings  in 
rapturous  adoration,""  in  spite  of  Emerson's  belief  that  "so 
much  piety  was  never  married  to  so  much  wit,""  in  spite  of 
Ferrar's  claim  that  there  is  "a  picture  of  a  divine  soul  in  every 
page,"  these  songs  of  Herbert's  pain-wrung  heart  must  be  ad- 
mitted coldly  puritanical  when  compared  with  the  rich,  gorgeous, 
cathedral  tone  of  Crashaw's  chants.  But  here  in  Herbert  is  a 
psychological  insight  far  beyond  the  scope  of  his  lyrical  con- 

"  John  Brown:  The  Parson  ofBemerton^  Good  Words ^  Vol.  31,  p.  697. 
^  Parnassus^  Preface. 
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temporary.  Here  is  something  Browning-like  in  the  keen  ob- 
servation of  critical  moments  in  soul-growth.  He  had  sufiFered 
as  other  men  had  suffered ;  he  had  felt  the  blush  of  humiliation 
and  the  pangs  of  remorse:  and  he  could  picture  with  appealing 
and  effective  realism  the  conflicts  of  spirit  and  earth.  See  in 
The  Collar  the  sudden  rush  of  temptation: 

Have  I  no  harvest  but  a  thorn 

To  let  me  blood,  and  not  restore 
What  I  have  lost  with  cordial  fruit  ? 

Sure  there  was  wine 
Before  my  sighs  did  dry  it ;  there  was  corn 

Before  my  tears  did  drown  it; 
Is  the  year  only  lost  to  me? 

Have  I  no  bays  to  crown  it, 
No  flowers,  no  garlands  gay  ?  all  blasted. 

All  wasted? 
Not  so,  my  heart ;  but  there  is  fruit, 
And  thou  hast  hands. 
Recover  all  thy  sigh-blown  age 
On  double  pleasures ;  leave  thy  cold  dispute 
Of  what  is  fit  and  not ;  forsake  thy  cage. 
Thy  rope  of  sands 
Which  petty  thoughts  have  made;  and  made  to  thee 
Good  cable,  to  enforce  and  draw, 
And  be  thy  law, 
While  thou  didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see. 
Away !  Take  heed : 
I  will  abroad ! 
Call  in  thy  death's-head  there,  tie  up  thy  fears ; 
He  that  forbears 
To  suit  and  serve  his  need 
Deserves  his  load. 

Thus  comes  that  ancient  whisper  of  evil:  sweep  away  all 
restraints;  let  the  wild  fancies  of  your  passions  lead  on  into 
rapturous  excess.     But  note  the  victory : 

But  as  I  rav'd,  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wild 

At  every  word, 
Methought  I  heard  one  caUing,  *  Child;* 

And  I  replyM,  *  My  Lord.* 

The  best  poetry  of  the  man  came  in  those  two  years  of  keen- 
est anguish  when  he  was  hesitating  between  the  world  and  the 
Church;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  he  betrays  a  con- 
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science  morbid  and  almost  diseased  in  its  tenderness.     His  is  a 
stern,  Puritan  view  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things : 

Lord,  in  my  silence  how  do  I  despise 

What  upon  trust 
Is  styled  honor,  riches,  or  fair  eyes, 

But  is  fair  dust! 

And  yet  he  is  not  without  tenderness.     How  many  a  heart  his 
little  poem,  F/r/«^,  has  consoled : 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 


Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives ; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 

The  volume  is  indeed  "a  book  in  which  by  declaring  his  own 
spiritual  conflicts,  he  hath  comforted  and  raised  many  a  de- 
jected and  discomposed  soul,  and  charmed  them  into  sweet  and 
quiet  thoughts;  a  book,  by  the  frequent  reading  whereof,  and  the 
assistance  of  that  spirit  that  seemed  to  inspire  the  author,  the 
reader  may  attain  habits  of  Peace  and  Piety,  and  all  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  Heaven;  and  may,  by  still  reading,  still 
keep  those  sacred  fires  burning  upon  the  altar  of  so  pure  a  heart, 
as  shall  free  it  from  the  anxieties  of  this  world,  and  keep  it 
fixed  upon  things  that  are  above."  " 

Will  this  poet  of  prayers  and  tears  and  trust  live?  Probably 
his  fame  is  secure.  In  its  own  day  The  Temple  was  in  every 
cultured  home.  By  1674  twenty  thousand  copies  had  been  sold, 
and  Cowley  was  the  only  church  poet  who  could  rival  him  in 
popularity.  Among  the  more  strictly  orthodox  of  modern  Eng- 
lish and  American  readers  he  undoubtedly  holds  his  own ;  and 
that  is  saying  much  for  a  minor  poet.  And  who  can  tell  what 
change  may  come?  At  times  there  sweep  over  all  nations 
mighty  waves  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  at  such  times  the 
half  neglected  thinkers  and  singers  of  past  days  are  frequently 

"Walton:  Ufe  of  Dr.  John  Donne. 
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brought  forth  to  speak  once  more.  Whether  or  not  such  for- 
tune shall  ever  fall  to  this  poet  cannot  be  known;  but  this  much 
is  certain:  ** Myriads  treasure  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  poems 
of  George  Herbert  who  know  little  and  do  not  care  to  know 
more  of  the  mighty  sons  of  song."  "• 

Carl  Holliday. 
Southwestem  Presbyterian  University. 

"Grosart:  Leisure  Hours ^  Vol.  22,  p.  325, 
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It  is  probable  that  the  third  President  has  but  seldom  been 
thought  of  as  a  poet  or  as  one  of  discriminating  poetical  tastes, 
though  a  certain  scholar  and  critic  has  recently  asserted  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  a  marked  lyrical  quality; 
yet  in  a  character  so  versatile  as  that  of  Jefferson  we  should  not 
draw  limits  too  hastily,  and  accordingly  should  not  be  discon- 
certed by  the  caption  of  this  paper.  Jefferson's  love  for  music 
and  his  skill  as  a  performer  on  the  violin  are  well  known ;  and 
the  facts  to  follow  will  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  may  have 
been  something  of  a  poet,  or  at  least  that  he  was  a  reader  and 
lover  of  poetry. 

For  fiction  —  prose  fiction  .^Jefferson  had  so  little  taste,  it  is 
said,  that  the  list  of  his  readings  in  that  branch  of  literature 
probably  embraced  little  beyond  the  works  of  Sterne  and  Field- 
ing, a  part  of  those  of  Smollett,  MarmonteFs  Tales,  Gil  Blas^ 
and  Don  Quixote.  The  last  was  perhaps  the  only  novel  he  ever 
keenly  relished  or  read  a  second  time.  But  in  poetry  he  was  a 
wide  and  interested  reader.  Among  the  ancient  classics  his 
special  favorites  were  Homer,  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  Horace. 
Equally  entertaining  to  him  were  Tasso,  Moli^re,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  He  admired  Virgil  and  Dante,  but 
read  them  less;  and  with  them  may  be  classed  Comeille. 
Petrarch  was  not  to  his  taste,  though  in  his  lighter  moods  he 
enjoyed  Metastasio  and  frequently  turned  to  him.  The  old 
English  ballads,  the  later  pastoral  and  lyrical  poems,  and  the 
pleasing  melodies  of  several  of  the  minor  Italian  poets  were 
much  to  his  liking ;  so  much  so  that  he  not  infrequently  sought 
entertainment  in  writing  out  neat  copies  of  those  numbers  that 
pleased  him  most.  "Lovely  Peggy,"  **Tweedside,"  **Mary  of 
Tweed,"  and  an  old  pastoral  beginning, 

"It rains,  it  rains,  my  fair, 
Come  drive  your  white  sheep  past; 

Let's  to  my  shed  repair, 
Haste,  Shepherdess,  make  haste,** 

are  among  the  pieces  that  have  been  preserved  in  his  early 
handwriting.     Scraps  of  Shenstone  have  also  been  found  scrib- 
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bled  on  some  of  his  early  manuscripts;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
admired  that  author's  description  of  his  estate  of  Leasowes 
more  than  his  pastorals. 

But  it  was  Ossian  that  aroused  Jefferson's  poetic  instincts 
most  thoroughly.  Macpherson  published  the  Fragments  of  An- 
cient Poetry  just  about  the  time  that  the  tall  youth  from  Albe- 
marle was  beginning  his  student  life  at  old  Williamsburg;  and 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years  Fingal  and  Temora  appeared. 
These  productions  were  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  young 
Virginia  student.  "There  was  something,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  **in  the  high- wrought  objective  descriptions,  in 
the  wild,  grand  imagery,  that  captivated  him,  and  for  once  our 
practicalist  and  utilitarian  came  almost  to  see  like  his  Cherokee 
friend,  Ontasset^,  the  forms  of  heroes  in  clouds,  and  to  hear 
their  clashing  shields  in  the  elemental  strife."  With  a  dis- 
regard of  labor  that  was  characteristic  of  him  when  mental  en- 
joyments were  in  view,  he  at  once  resolved  to  study  the  Gaelic 
language,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  read  Ossian  in 
the  original;  and  in  accordance  with  this  purpsoe  he  actually 
wrote  to  one  of  Macpherson's  relatives  in  Scotland,  a  gentleman 
who  had  for  a  while  resided  in  Virginia,  requesting  his  assist- 
ance in  procuring,  if  possible,  a  Gaelic  grammar  and  dictionary, 
with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  original  poems.  If  Dr.  Johnson 
had  known  all  this,  his  comment  would  doubtless  have  been  in- 
teresting. Jefferson's  earnestness  did  go  to  a  point  at  which  it 
almost  ceases  to  be  serious  to  us.  He  begged  his  correspond- 
ent to  spare  no  expense  in  the  matter,  **the  glow  of  one  warm 
thought  being  worth  more  than  money;"  and  he  "was  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  he  thought  this  rude  bard  of  the  North  the 
greatest  poet  that  had  ever  existed."*  As  late  as  1781  and 
1782  Jefferson  and  a  celebrated  Frenchman,  General  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  were  found  one  evening  at  Monticello 
reciting  passages  from  Ossian  with  gusto  round  a  punch-bowl. 
For  some  years  before  his  death,  however,  he  came  to  value 
these  poems  less  highly,  and  but  seldom  took  the  volume  con- 
taining them  from  the  shelf. 

*  See  RandalPs  Life  of  Jefferson^  Vol.  I,  page  29. 
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With  so  much  by  way  of  introduction,  let  us  now  come  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  specific  basis  of  this  study :  A  worn  and 
ancient-looking  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems.  With  the 
book  before  me,  I  may  describe  it  as  an  ordinary-looking  octavo, 
six  by  nine  inches,  and  two  inches  thick;  with  back  and  corners 
of  leather,  and  sides  of  paper.  As  already  stated,  it  is  worn 
and  old ;  and,  as  shall  appear  as  we  proceed,  its  actual  age  is 
slightly  over  one  hundred  years.  It  is  a  scrap-book,  in  which 
are  196  pages,  with  several  unused  blank  pages  at  the  beginning 
and  as  many  more  at  the  end.  The  volume  bears  some  evidence 
of  having  been  re-sewed  years  ago;  and  some  of  the  pages  seem 
to  be  out  of  their  original  order:  a  few,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
missing  altogether. 

The  volume  under  consideration  is  a  scrap-book  made  by 
Jefferson,  and  filled  with  verses  of  a  higher  or  lower  poetic 
quality,  clipped  from  the  newspapers  of  a  century  ago.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  library  of  that  institution;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  nothing  has  ever  been  published  concerning  it  here- 
tofore. 

It  is  a  scrap-book  in  a  double  sense;  for  not  only  is  it  filled 
with  clippings,  but  it  is  itself  constructed  from  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  scraps  of  paper.  In  all  probability  it  was  not 
purchased  ready-made  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  but  was 
made,  at  least  in  its  first  stages,  by  the  same  careful  hands  that 
collected  the  various  poems  and  pasted  them  in  place.  The  ma- 
terials used  in  constructing  the  book  were  old  letters,  letter 
wrappers,  printed  sheets,  and  a  few  blank  sheets  of  paper,  vary- 
ing much  in  hue,  quality,  and  weight.  Some  of  the  printed 
sheets  have  upon  them  lines  and  paragraphs  in  English;  some 
contain  sentences  in  French.  One  of  the  letters  is  addressed 
to  **Honble  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  City  of 
Washington,*'  and  was  mailed  at  **Steubenville,"  doubtless 
Steubenville,  Ohio;  but,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  most  of 
the  letters  used  are  taken  from  Jefferson's  own  files.  Some 
were  sent  to  him  at  Monticello,  but  most  were  directed  to 
Washington.  In  some  he  is  addressed  in  democratic  fashion  as 
merely  "Thomas  Jefferson;"  in  others  as  "The  President  of  the 
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United  States;'*  and  in  one  as* 'Thomas  Jefiferson,  Esqr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S/* 

One  cannot  be  quite  certain  whether  the  book  was  first  made 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  clippings,  or  whether  the  clippings 
were  first  pasted  on  loose  sheets,  which  were  afterwards 
bound;  but,  as  already  intimated,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  latter  method  was  the  one  followed.  If  the  book  had  been 
ordered  in  advance  from  a  binder  the  latter  would  likely  have 
used,  in  making  it,  materials  of  uniform  quality.  Furthermore, 
it  is  known  that  Jefferson,  in  his  second  compilation  of  the 
"Life  and  Morals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"Jefferson's  Bible,"  cut  the  selected  passages  from  the  several 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  pasted  them  on  prepared 
sheets,  which  were  afterward  shipped  to  Richmond  for  binding. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a  similar  order  of  procedure 
was  followed  in  the  case  now  under  consideration. 

On  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of  the  old  volume  is  written: 

To 

A.  T.  Laird, — 

from  E.  R.  Chambers 
Boydton  Va. 

Sept.  2,  1 84 1. 

A  letter  pasted  inside  the  first  lid  reads  as  follows: 

Com :  University  Library, 
Gentlemen, 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  in  his  library  two  scrap-books, 
which,  it  is  said  were  compiled  by  his  own  hands  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  political  administration.  One  of 
these  antique  volumes  was  presented  to  Mr.  Ewd.  R. 
Chambers  of  Mecklenburg,  Va.,  and,  by  him  to  me, 
some  years  since.  I  propose  to  place  the  same  at  the 
disposal  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  University 
Library.  If  in  their  judgement  it  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  a  position  among  the  relicks  of  its  supposed 
author,  I  shall  be  gratified  at  its  acceptance. 
Respectfully,  Yrs.  &c. 

A.  T.  Laird. 
Staunton  Va. 

April  8th,  1851. 
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Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
implication  near  the  end  of  Mr.  Laird's  letter,  to  the  effect  that 
it  may  be  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  book  in  question  is 
really  Jefferson's  work.  Against  this  point  of  uncertainty 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  oppose  the  first  part  of  the  same  letter, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  writer  was  morally  certain  that 
the  work  was  Mr.  Jefferson's.  The  date,  September  i,  1841, 
upon  which  the  volume  was  presented  to  Mr.  Laird,  was  only 
fifteen  years  after  Jefferson's  death;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  who 
received  the  book  from  Jefferson's  estate  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Laird,  was  doubtless  able  to  transmit  with  the  gift  its  true  history. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Jefferson  made  other  books 
of  similar  character,  as  far  as  methods  of  construction  are  con- 
cerned. The  second  of  the  two  scrap-books  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Laird  was  in  all  probability  the  famous  so-called  ** Bible,"  men- 
tioned above.  This  volume,  in  both  its  earlier  and  later  forms, 
was  Jefferson's  own  work  beyond  a  doubt;  and  the  collection  of 
verses  before  us  shows  the  same  careful  workmanship  and  in- 
genious arrangement  that  characterize  the  *' Bible."  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  letters  used  in  building  up  the 
volume  were  letters  addressed  to  Jefferson,  is  in  itself  almost 
conclusive  proof  that  Jefferson  made  the  book  or  prepared  the 
sheets  for  it.  That  he  should  have  had  among  his  own  letters 
one  addressed  to  his  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Gallatin,  and  have 
used  it  as  already  indicated,  is  not  remarkable,  and  does  not 
seriously  affect  our  conclusions. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  the  old  scrap-book  are  short,  such  as 
are  usually  found  in  newspapers.  They  number  in  all  420. 
Songs  and  odes  predominate;  and  concerning  many  of  these  it 
is  stated  that  they  were  written  for  Fourth  of  July  celebrations. 
There  are  occasional  sonnets,  but  most  of  the  pieces  do  not 
follow  any  special  or  distinct  form.  Patriotic  and  political 
themes  are  most  numerous,  as  we  should  expect,  though  there 
are  a  few  poems  on  nature  and  a  larger  number  on  human 
nature,  in  its  finer  aspects.  Death  is  a  frequent  subject,  and 
there  are  several  formal  elegies. 

Although  the  arrangement  of  the  clippings  seems  at  first 
glance  to  be  without  logical  method,  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
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will  reveal  the  fact  that  there  was  evidently  an  effort  made  to 
put  things  of  the  same  sort  together.  First  in  the  volume 
comes  a  small  group  of  poems  that  may  be  termed  personal. 
In  them  Jefferson  himself  is  the  inspiring  subject,  and  he 
is  referred  to  in  various  complimentary  terms,  such  as  '*The 
People's  Friend,"  "freedom's  favourite,"  etc.  The  very  first 
piece  in  the  collection  is  headed,  ** Jefferson  and  Liberty;"  and 
several  other  compositions  at  various  places  in  the  body  of 
the  volume  employ  the  same  expression  —  one  that  must  have 
been  very  pleasing  to  the  great  apostle  of  democracy. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  three  or  four  songs  and  odes 
on  ** Columbia,"  the  Fourth  of  July,  etc. ;  and  then  follow  a  brief 
series  on  Washington,  Adams,  and  Federalism.  The  two  songs 
on  the  last  subject,  one  to  be  sung  to  the  tune,  **The  leaves  so 
green  O,"  the  other  to  **Yankey  Doodle,  Maggy  Lauder, 
Wilkes'  Wriggle,  or  the  Vicar  of  Bray,"  are,  as  one  might 
expect,  strongly  alive  with  a  boisterous  satire;  while  the  one  on 
Washington,  entitled,  **Ode  to  Columbia's  Favourite  Son," 
is  a  serious  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pay  sin- 
cere homage  in  lofty  verse  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
The  editor's  appended  remark,  **This  excellent  specimen  of 
sublime  Poetry  and  genuine  Patriotism  has  justly  obtained 
the  first  rank  as  a  National  Song,"  is  interesting  historically, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  time  is  the  keenest  as  well  as  the  kindest  critic.  The 
writer  of  the  ode  is  not  named,  though  he  is  spoken  of  as  one 
well  known. 

Fourth  comes  a  group  of  pieces  on  liberty,  patriotism,  free- 
dom, and  kindred  themes;  and  then  another  small  group  of  per- 
sonal poems.  One  of  the  latter  is  on  Washington ;  another  is 
on  King  George  III:  **Ode  for  His  Majesty's  Birth-Day,  1804. 
By  H.  J.  Pye,  Esq.,  P.L."  This  ode,  written  to  be  **per- 
formed"  at  St.  James's,  and  in  all  probability  clipped  from  a 
London  paper,  is  a  most  cordial  tribute  to  the  British  monarch, 
and  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  catalogue  of  charges  made 
against  him  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Had  advanc- 
ing age  and  the  triumph  of  his  cause  made  Jefferson  more 
charitable?     It  would  seem  so;  else  the  hand  that  had  penned 
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the  fierce  arraignment  of  '76  would  hardly  have  taken  the  pains 
to  preserve  this  tribute  of  1804. 

Then  follow  more  pieces  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  Washing- 
ton, on  Liberty,  the  Commonwealth,  Columbia,  Columbia's 
Eagle,  and  Columbia's  Pride,  with  occasional  tributes  to  Jeffer- 
son. Next  come  eight  compositions  on  the  Embargo  — some 
pro,  some  con,  but  mainly  pro.  A  special  effort  was  no  doubt 
made  to  collect  the  metrical  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure ; 
but  Jefferson's  sense  of  humor  was  evidently  too  keen  to  pass 
by  such  opposing  lines  as  the  following: 

"  Our  great  politicians, 

Those  dealers  in  visions, 
On  paper,  to  all  lengths  they  dare  go, 

But  when  call'd  to  decide, 

Like  a  turtle  they  hide, 
In  their  own  pretty  shell,  the  Embargo. 

"  In  the  time  that  we  try 

To  put  out  Britain's  eye, 
I  fear  we  shall  let  our  own  pair  go ; 

Yet  still  we're  so  wise, 

We  can  see  with  French  eyes. 
And  then  we  shall  like  the  Embargo. 

"  A  French  privateer 

Can  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
She  may  load  and  may  here  or  may  there  go, 

Their  friendship  is  such, 

And  we  love  them  so  much, 
We  let  them  slip  through  the  Embargo. 

"  Our  ships  all  in  motion, 

Once  whiten'd  the  ocean. 
They  saiPd  and  retum'd  with  a  cargo ; 

Now  doom'd  to  decay, 

They  have  fallen  a  prey 
To  Jefferson,  worms  and  Embargo.'* 

An  editorial  note  informs  us  that  the  song  in  which  the  above 
lines  appear  was  ''composed  by  Henry  Mellen,  Esq.,  of  Dover, 
and  sung  at  the  celebration  of  the  4th  July,"  to  the  tune, 
"Come  let  us  prepare." 

If  Jefferson  did  not  himself  make  the  scrap-book  in  question, 
it  must  have  been  made  for  him  and  presented  to  him  by  some 
friend.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  friend  might  have  in- 
19 
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eluded  in  his  clippings  for  such  a  purpose  the  above  lines,  being 
confident  that  Jefferson  would  enjoy  the  humor  of  them ;  but  in 
another  selection  occurs  the  expression,  deist  base^  among  others 
of  similar  tenor,  with  evident  reference  to  Jefferson;  and  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  that  a  friend  making  a  gift-book  for  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  ventured  to  include  in  it  such  opprobrious 
lines.  If,  therefore,  additional  proof  were  needed  to  convince 
us  that  the  book  is  JefiFerson's  own  work,  it  might  be  found  here. 

The  Embargo  and  the  the  conditions  it  produced  may  aid  us 
in  determining  why  such  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  paper,  as 
already  remarked  upon,  was  used  in  constructing  the  volume. 
Paper,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  was  doubtless 
much  more  expensive  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  than  it  is 
now.  When  newspapers  were  frequently  delayed  several  weeks 
in  their  appearance,  owing  to  the  lack  of  paper;  and  when,  in 
prospect  of  a  paper  famine,  touching  appeals  in  bold-face  type 
were  made  to  the  "fair  dames  and  maidens,**  respectfully  begging 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  their  worn-out  frocks,  petticoats,  and 
such  other  discarded  raiment  as  might  contribute  to  the  ''compo- 
sition of  paper,**  indicating  when  the  ragman  would  call  to  make 
collections,  people  at  large,  and  even  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation,  must  have  been  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  finished  product.  At  best,  the  industry  of  paper  manufac- 
ture was  only  in  its  infancy  in  America;  hence,  the  various 
disabilities  placed  upon  international  trade,  crowned  by  the 
paralyzing  Embargo,  rapidly  reduced  the  supply  and  elevated 
the  price  of  paper,  as  of  many  other  things.  But  it  was  doubt- 
less more  than  high  prices  and  habitual  frugality  that  caused 
Jefferson  to  be  so  economical  in  his  use  of  paper.  Inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  one  mainly  responsible  for  the  Embargo,  he 
perhaps  felt  that  he  ought  to  set  a  worthy  example  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  thus  urge  them  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  It  was  a  method  of  using  to  double  advantage,  if  not 
of  actually  developing,  home  resources. 

Next  after  the  group  of  pieces  on  the  Embargo  we  find  more 
lyrics  on  Freedom,  Liberty,  Columbia,  and  the  Fourth  of  July, 
with  some  on  Peace  and  the  Constitution.  Then  follow  a  mis- 
cellaneous lot,  some  humorous,  some  serious.     Next  in  order 
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come  eight  Irish  songs  and  poems;  another  miscellaneous  lot; 
and  then  a  number  of  compositions  strongly  marked  by  pathos : 
'*The  Emigrant's  Grave;"  "The  Weeping  Mother;"  *'The 
Exile  of  Erin;"  "The  Tear;"  and  "The  Pilgrim."  After 
other  miscellaneous  pieces  there  may  be  found  a  series  of  ten  or 
more  elegies;  and  following  these  is  a  sundry  succession  of 
compositions  that  close  the  volume. 

Many  of  the  clippings  in  the  volume  as  a  whole,  as  proved 
by  occasional  dates  that  appear  upon  them,  were  collected 
toward  the  latter  part  of  Jefferson's  second  term  as  President. 
The  several  pieces  on  the  Embargo  were  necessarily  obtained 
after  December  22,  1807.  That  some  of  the  pieces  found  near 
the  end  of  the  collection  were  gathered  toward  the  close  of  the 
long  period  of  public  service,  we  may  well  conclude  from  a  study 
of  their  character  —  their  headings,  indeed,  in  certain  instances. 
Here  and  there  among  the  last  miscellaneous  group  are  to  be 
seen  the  following  titles:  "To  My  Armchair;"  "The  Happy 
Fireside;"  "The  Pleasure  of  Retirement;"  and  "Home."  The 
scene  was  soon  to  change  from  the  forum  to  the  farm,  and  the 
aging  statesman  was  happy  in  the  prospect.  The  red  fields  of 
Albemarle  and  the  home  upon  the  little  mountain  were  rising 
more  and  more  frequently  before  the  eye  of  his  musings,  and  he 
was  growing  anxious  to  hasten  to  them.  The  pastoral  spirit 
was  calling,  and  Arcady  was  at  hand. 

Jeflferson's  bent  for  method  and  system  is  illustrated  not  only 
by  the  obvious  attempt,  just  indicated,  to  classify  his  scrap- 
book  clippings,  but  also  by  the  exact  care  with  which  they  are 
joined  together  and  pasted  upon  the  pages.  Much  ingenuity  is 
occasionally  shown  in  arranging  a  piece  that  is  printed  on  both 
sides,  so  that  no  part  of  the  poem  will  be  obscured.  His  inter- 
est in  subjects  that  are  scientific  and  practical  rather  than 
poetical  is  also  illustrated.  For  example,  there  are  one  or  two 
pieces  on  "Science;"  there  is  one  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun; 
there  is  an  "Ode  on  Potatoes;"  and,  as  we  might  expect,  there 
is  a  poem  on  "Paper."  The  last  is  credited  to  Benjamin 
Franklin;*  and  in  it  different  sorts  of  men  and  women  are  com- 

•Sce  Griswold,  P^ets  and  Poetry  of  America^  p.  23. 
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pared  to  different  sorts  of  paper:  The  fop  to  gilt  paper;  work- 
men to  copy-paper ;  misers  to  brown  paper;  the  spendthrift  to 
sinking- paper;  the  demagogue  to  fool's-cap;  the  **hasty  gentle- 
man*' to  touch-paper;  the  innocent  maid  to  white  paper;  the 
good  great  man  to  royal  paper;  and  the  poet  to  waste  paper. 
Yet  most  of  the  compositions  selected  are  on  themes  that  lend 
themselves  readily  and  more  or  less  effectively  to  poetic 
expression. 

Several  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection  are  translations  from 
the  German ;  and  there  are  one  or  more  each  from  the  Italian, 
the  Persian,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  French.  There  are 
not  enough  from  any  one  of  these  languages  to  attract  special 
notice;  but  the  number  of  poems  relating  to  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  is  so  large  that  the  reader  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  Emerald  Isle  and  its  people  found  in  Jefferson  a 
keen  and  abiding  sympathy.  There  are  no  less  than  eighteen 
compositions  on  Ireland  and  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  ten  poems  by  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet.  Moore,  while  holding  a  British  Government  post  in 
Bermuda,  had  but  recently  (1804)  traveled  in  the  United  States; 
and  although  he  complained  most  bitterly  of  the  President's 
apparent  indifference  to  him,*  his  visit  did  much,  no  doubt,  to 
revive  or  establish  his  reputation  in  the  districts  through  which 
he  passed.  His  Anacreon  had  appeared  in  1800,  and  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore  the  year  following;  and  in 
spite  of  his  strictures  upon  the  President  and  his  outspoken  con- 
tempt for  America  in  general,  there  was  evidently  a  sort  of 
craze  in  the  country  for  Moore  and  his  writings.  This  fact  is 
shown  sufficiently  by  the  press  clippings  in  Jefferson's  col- 
lection. Moore  is  spoken  of  as  **The  Translator  of  Anacreon;" 
one  of  the  miscellaneous  effusions  is  signed  ** Anacreon;"  three 
others  are  called  "Anacreontics;"  and  three  of  the  songs  are  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  ** Anacreon  in  Heaven." 

When,  about  the  year  1814,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States,  Jefferson  developed  a  great  liking 
for  them.     *'Why,"  said  he,  when  the  book  was  first  put  into 

•See  Kzn^aXL^s  Life  of  Jefferson^  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  11 5-1 19. 
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his  hands,  "this  is  the  little  man  who  satirized  me  so!"  But  as 
he  read  along  he  presently  exclaimed,  '*He  is  a  poet  after  all," 
and  from  that  time  forward  Moore  and  Bums  were  familiariy 
read  while  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  others  were 
neglected. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  1807  and  thereabouts  JefiFerson's 
concern  for  the  Irish  and  their  trials  must  have  had  a  more 
direct  and  comprehensive  basis  than  his  brief  acquaintance  in 
1804  with  the  perfumed  young  official  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  eighteen  songs  of  Erin,  as  already  indicated,  are 
not  credited  to  Moore.  Some  are  old  Irish  ballads,  and  others 
were  then  new  compositions  dealing  with  the  current  troubles  in 
Ireland  or  with  the  sufferings  of  Irish  exiles  in  distant  lands. 
All  struggles  for  liberty  and  the  hardships  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  such  struggles  found  a  ready  response  at  all  times  in 
Jefferson's  nature;  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Irish  patriots  afifected 
him  deeply.  The  Wexford  rising  of  1798,  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
surgents at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  the  consequent  reign  of  terror, 
followed  in  1803  by  Emmet's  outbreak,  its  easy  suppression,  and 
the  speedy  execution  of  the  gifted  leader,  must  have  seemed  to 
the  great  apostle  of  human  liberties  like  what  the  history  of  his 
own  people  might  have  been  a  few  years  earlier  if  fate  had 
denied  them  victory.  Besides,  these  unfortunate  heroes  were 
the  sons  of  Fingal  and  Ossian.  His  large  collection  of  Irish 
poems  not  only  shows  his  own  personal  interest  in  the  Irish 
people,  but  also  affords  evidence  that  the  periodicals  of  the  time 
were  directing  public  attention  in  great  measure  towards  the 
same  people. 

The  ten  pieces  credited  to  *  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  the  cele- 
brated translator  of  Anacreon,  etc.,"  are  the  following:  **Ode 
Upon  Morning;"  "Lines  to  a  young  lady;"  "To  the  Invisible 
Girl;"  "Strange  Feelings;"  "Song;"  Antiphonal  song;  "Ron- 
deau;" "Stanzas;"  "A  Ballad;"  and  "A  Ballad."  The  last 
was  written  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  deals  with  a  tragic  romance 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

Most  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  collection,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  anonymous ;  but  occasionally  the  names  of  the  authors  are 
given,  and  now  and  then  one  finds  a  name  that  is  still  familiar. 
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There  are  two  pieces  by  Joel  Barlow.  One  is  an  extract  from 
the  Columbiad;  the  other  is  a  composition  on  the  "Discov- 
eries of  Captain  Lewis"  (or  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains).  One  lyric,  "The  Land  of  Love 
and  Liberty,"  is  by  Thomas  Paine;  two  pieces  were  written  by 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. ;  and  one  piece,  "The  Fowler,"  is  the 
work  of  James  Montgomery.  Two  "Odes,"  the  one  on  King 
George  III,  already  mentioned,  and  another  for  the  year  1801, 
were  composed  by  "Henry  James  Pye,  esq.,  Poet  Laureat." 
There  is  one  poem  by  Burns,  the  gem,  "To  Mary  in  Heaven;" 
and  there  are  three  by  Southey:  "Woman!"  "The  Death  of 
Wallace;"  and  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim." 

If  Jefiferson  had  indicated  in  each  case  the  name  of  the 
particular  paper  from  which  each  clipping  was  taken,  with  the 
date  of  the  issue,  he  would  have  added  a  value  to  his  work  that 
he  could  hardly  have  estimated  at  the  time.  This,  however,  he 
did  not  do.  Many  of  the  pieces  had  been  reprinted  from  other 
periodicals,  as  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  prefixed  statement, 

"From  the    "     Occasionally  that  form  is  varied  by 

this  one:  "For  the    "     In  such  cases  it  seems  fair 

to  conclude  that  we  have  given  the  name  of  the  paper  from 
which  Jefferson  made  the  clipping.  Poems  are  found  among 
the  reprinted  pieces  from  at  least  thirty  different  papers, 
American  and  English ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  the  method  just 
indicated,  to  identify  at  least  sixteen  of  the  periodicals  from 
which  the  clippings  were  actually  made  by  Jefferson. 

The  publications  from  which  verses  were  most  frequently 
copied  were  the  Port  Folio y  the  American  Citizen^  the  Political 
Observatory y  the  Boston  Gazette^  the  Aurora^  the  Evening  Post^ 
the  Trenton  True  American^  and  the  New  York  Daily  Adver- 
tiser;  others  from  which  one  or  more  pieces  had  been  reprinted 
may  be  catalogued  as  follows : 

London  Courier; 

The  Hornet  ("A  Democratic  paper,  published   at 

Frederick'town,  Maryland  " ); 
Maryland  Journal ; 
Norfolk  Herald; 
The  Chronicle; 
The  Balance; 
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Tme  American; 
National  Intelligencer  j 
St.  James  Chronicle; 
London  Sporting  Magazine; 
Newburyport  Herald; 
Farmer's  Register; 
Literary  Mirror; 
Public  Advertiser; 
Virginia  Argus; 
The  Repertory; 
Monthly  Anthology; 
Providence  Phenix; 
Providence  Gazette; 
Salem  Register; 
Connecticut  Gazette, 

Amidst  ephemeral  verse  from  forgotten  newspapers  it  appears 
strange  to  come  across  the  following  stanza  from  old  Thomas 
Sackville's  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1559),  a  poem  on  the  fall 
of  princes: 

"  What  doth  avail  to  have  a  princely  place, 
A  name  of  honour,  and  a  high  d^ree ; 
To  come  by  kindred  of  a  noble  race, 
Except  we  princely,  worthy,  noble  be  I 
The  fruit  declares  the  goodness  of  the  tree. 
Do  brag  no  more  of  birth,  or  lineage  then ; 
For  virtue,  grace  and  manners  make  the  man." 

But  the  fine  democratic  flavor  of  the  lines  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  relished  by  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  as  is  evident  from 
the  pencilled  note  on  the  margin,  probably  by  Jefferson's  own 
hand,  "As  good  now  as  when  it  was  written." 

The  periodicals  most  frequently  clipped  were  the  Long  Island 
Weekly  Intelligencer^  the  Enquirer^  and  the  Staunton  Eagle, 
Among  the  other  papers  from  which  clippings  were  made,  it  is 
possible  to  identify  the  following: 

Western  American; 
Virginia  Argus; 
The  Journal; 
Scioto  Gazette; 
Kentucky  Gazette; 
PittsfieldSun; 
The  Whig; 
The  Advocate; 
National  jEgis; 
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True  Republican; 
Orleans  Gazette; 
The  Informant; 
Pennsylvania  Herald, 

These  catalogues  may  be  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the 
wide  range  of  Jefferson's  reading  in  periodical  "literature,"  but 
also  in  preserving  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  papers 
now  deceased.  Only  a  few  of  these  publications  of  a  century 
ago  have  remained  unto  the  present  in  vigorous  life. 

The  value  of  this  collection  of  poems,  judged  by  approved 
literary  standards,  is  perhaps  not  very  high,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  are  a  number  of  individual  pieces  of  excellent  quality. 
Judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  newspaper  verse  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  by  the  standards  of  the  same  class  of  verse 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  certainly  above  the  average.  This 
simply  means,  of  course,  that  Jefiferson  was  in  some  meas- 
ure discriminating  in  his  selections;  that  he  chose  what  he 
regarded  as  the  best,  while  discarding  what  he  thought  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  his  collection.  It  is  apparent,  howevet>*^ 
that  he  was  guided  in  many  cases  by  political  sentiments  and 
the  practical  interests  of  industrial  and  commercial  life ;  yet  it 
must  be  evident  to  even  the  casual  reader  that  many  of  the 
pieces  chosen  were  selected  for  qualities  that  are  purely  or 
chiefly  literary.  Therein  is  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Jeffer- 
son had  the  poetic  spirit  and  feeling  in  considerable  measure, 
and  that  his  poetical  tastes  were  not  only  keen  but  also  in  some 
degree  cultivated. 

Along  with  this  manifestation  of  a  taste  and  love  for  poetry, 
we  find  revealed  many  other  qualities  of  the  man  —  some  already 
well  known,  others  less  familiar.  From  a  study  of  the  volume 
under  consideration  it  is  easy  to  see  what  were  the  objects  of 
his  ruling  passions:  liberty,  freedom,  country.  He  loved  to 
have  his  name  linked  with  that  of  liberty,  as  more  than  one  of 
these  poems  shows.  Some  of  his  selections  indicate  that  he 
was  not  without  a  feeling  of  vanity;  yet  his  interest  was  as  wide 
as  human  life,  and  his  magnanimity  is  remarkable.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  ode  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
King  George  III,  invoking  for  the  old  monarch  longer  life  and 
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happiness,  and  the  doggerel  aimed  at  Jefferson  himself  as  "deist 
base"  and  as  a  supporter  of  the  hated  Embargo.  These  pieces 
and  others  of  kindred  sorts  were  collected  and  pasted  in  the 
book  as  carefully  as  any  others.  Especially  notable  are  some 
verses  on  General  Hamilton,  reprinted  from  the  American 
Citizen  : 

Wafted  by  our  nation's  sigh, 
Thy  soul  is  gone  to  realms  above, 

To  meet  its  Washington  on  high, 
Kindred  souls  I  pure  as  the  dove. 


Behold  the  patriot's  bosom  burning, 
The  virgin's  tears  descend  for  thee ; 

Columbia's  sons  indignant  mourning 
The  soldier  of  humanity. 

Our  empire's  union's  great  defender, 
Lies  mouldering  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
Its  foes  will  now  strive  hard  to  rend  her ; 
.1'  Uncertain  is  our  nation's  doom ! 

Great  Hamilton !  thy  country's  story 
To  latest  time  will  clearly  prove, 

How  great  thy  worth  and  martial  glory, 
Embalm'd  with  all  Columbia's  love. 

Whether  or  not  Jefiferson  loved  Hamilton  as  a  man,  he  did 
not  agree  with  his  political  views,  as  is  well  understood.  He 
was  suspicious  of  too  strong  a  "union;"  and  "empire"  was  a 
bane  of  his  waking  thoughts.  Even  if  he  and  Hamilton  had 
been  friendly  rivals  in  the  same  political  party,  a  narrow  sort  of 
vanity  might  have  caused  him  to  resent  such  unmeasured  praise 
of  the  other.  It  must  have  required  some  magnanimity  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  term  to  enable  him  to  g^ve  this  decided  recog- 
nition to  the  popularity  of  his  chief  opponent.  It  should  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  this  recognition  was  not  given  on  a 
public  rostrum,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  in  the  privacy 
of  the  scholar's  study,  and  in  a  form  that  was  intended  for  few 
eyes  besides  his  own. 

Many  of  the  poems  under  review  have  a  rollicking  humor,  and 
not  a  few  are  charged  with  pathos.  A  tender  sentiment  for  the 
fair  sex  is  more  than  once  in  evidence;  and  intemperance,  in 
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the  forms  of  drunkenness  and  dissoluteness,  is  decried.  Love 
of  peace  determined  the  selection  of  many  of  the  numbers,  yet 
at  the  same  time  outspoken  arraignments  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country  are  also  given  a  place.  There  is  manifested  a  decided 
regard  for  morals  and  religion.  If  we  are  not  justified  in  say- 
ing that  certain  pieces  show  Jefiferson  as  having  a  religious 
nature,  we  must  at  least  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  had 
reached  a  stage  of  life  when  he  felt  an  occasional  if  not  a  fre- 
quent concern  for  the  future.  One  of  his  selections  is  entitled 
"The  Mansion  of  Rest,**  in  which  the  soul  of  man,  after  trying 
in  a  vain  hope  to  realize  the  promises  of  flattery,  fancy,  the 
siren  voice,  friendship,  pleasure,  and  prudence,  at  last  finds 
consolation  in  religion : 

She  [Prudence]  spoke,  and  half  vanish'd  in  air ; 

For  she  saw  mild  Religion  appear, 
With  a  smile  that  would  banish  Despair, 

And  dry  up  the  penitent's  tear ; 
Doubts  and  fears  from  my  bosom  were  driven, 

As,  pressing  the  cross  to  her  breast. 
And  pointing  serenely  to  Heaven, 

She  shew'd  me  the  Mansion  of  Rest. 

Another  piece  in  the  collection  deals  with  theology  of  Sweden- 
borg;  and  some  of  the  things  in  it  that  probably  attracted 
Jefiferson  to  it  are  the  unity  of  God;  the  power  of  love;  order; 
and  truth. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  anticipate  the  possible  charge 
that  this  essay  has  not  been  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  heading.  So  far  as  known,  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  written  or  published  concerning  the  collection  of  poems 
herein  discussed,  and  therefore  the  liberty  has  been  taken  of 
describing  it  somewhat  in  detail,  not  only  because  it  shows  Jeffer- 
son's tastes  and  character,  but  also  because  it  preserves  in  com- 
pendious form  certain  facts  that  may  be  worth  while,  pertaining 
to  his  methods  of  work,  his  habits,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Neither  this  paper  nor  the  ancient  volume  itself  should 
be  taken  as  sufficient  ground  for  declaring  Jefiferson  a  poet  in 
any  serious  respect;  yet  either  ought  to  prove  that  he  had  a 
decided  instinct  for  poetry,  and  that  his  poetic  taste  was  by  no 
means  uncultivated.     The  choice  of  most  of  the  verses  he  has 
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preserved  for  us  was  determined  by  the  ruling  passions  of  his 
soul:  Liberty  and  national  freedom;  a  few  may  have  been  chosen 
because  of  personal  vanity;  more  were  perhaps  selected  because 
of  a  wholesome  magnanimity  and  world-wide  vision;  but  some, 
and  these  a  choice  number,  were  treasured  up  because  they 
imaged  forth  in  forms  of  beauty  the  offspring  of  the  singing 
heart,  and  his  heart  made  answer. 

John  W.  Wavland. 
State  Normal  School, 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 
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Incredibly  the  most  potent  of  the  factors  conducing  to  that 
demoralization  of  the  feminine  character  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  "note**  of  American  life  is  the  circumstance 
that  Woman  has  so  long  been  the  national  religion.  The 
American  faith  in  Woman,  though  in  no  respect  more  egregious 
than  any  other  form  of  superstition,  has  bred  a  fanaticism  so 
primitive  that  an  impeachment  of  the  divinity  entails  some  per- 
sonal risk.  This  has  deterred  even  the  boldest  of  those  who, 
while  well  aware  of  the  national  disaster  implicit  in  American 
Woman  worship,  have  deprecated  all  frontal  attack  upon  the 
peril.  Their  motive  has  been  akin  to  that  of  Socrates  who, 
while  teaching  his  pupils  that  the  gods  of  Greece  were  the  vain- 
est delusion,  urged  them  to  manifest  no  lack  of  respect  for  Zeus 
and  Minerva.  Those  wise  Americans  who  well  perceive  the 
vastness  of  the  scale  upon  which  Woman  has  developed  into  our 
most  native  sham,  lay  stress  upon  the  futility  of  all  efforts  to 
expose  her. 

For  great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  We  have  all  heard  of 
that  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  who  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana  which  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen.  These 
did  Demetrius  call  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupa- 
tion, warning  them  that  the  great  goddess  was  in  peril  of  falling 
into  contempt  and  the  magnificence  of  her  whom  the  world 
worshipped  threatened  with  decay.  And  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  confusion.  Yet  Ephesus  was  no  more  sacred  to  her 
goddess  than  is  our  republic  dedicated  to  Woman  and  the  voice 
lifted  to  impeach  her  is  drowned  in  a  wrathful  chorus  of  the 
American  equivalent  for  the  aspiration:  "Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians!*' 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  man  who  is  vehement  in  denun- 
ciation of  woman  has  been  prejudiced  by  experience  of  the  sex, 
but  it  is  less  sharply  realized  that  the  man  who  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  woman  has  been  biased  by  his  experience  like- 
wise.    He  who,  blessed  by  a  virtuous  mother  or  a  faithful  wife. 
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and  loved  by  sweet  sisters,  turns  out  an  optimist  on  the  theme 
of  Woman,  is  no  less  mistaken  in  generalizing  from  his  personal 
experience  than  is  the  crabbed  misogynist  cursing  a  whole  sex 
because  the  maid  he  loved  proved  faithless.  A  process  of 
feminization  so  far-reaching  as  that  which  menaces  American 
institutions  to-day  should  be  studied  in  the  scientific  spirit 
of  a  Thomson  investigating  the  conductivity  of  electricity 
through  gases. 

The  crucial  aspects  of  the  feminization  now  sapping  the 
national  energies  are  the  sovereignty  of  woman  in  the  home  and 
her  favored  position  as  the  pet  of  the  law.  It  is  the  experience 
of  our  race,  coordinated  in  the  history  of  the  past  four  thousand 
years,  that  whenever  and  wherever  and  whatever  woman  domi- 
nates she  disintegrates.  She  has,  for  example,  disintegrated 
the  Christian  church  in  whichever  of  its  branches  the  decisive 
influence  is  wielded  by  women.  Decay  of  the  church  is  pro- 
gressive to  just  the  extent  that  subordination  of  the  female  is 
neglected  by  it.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  branches  of  the 
Christian  church  possessed  of  a  primitive  vigor.  They  owe 
their  strength  to  the  circumstance  of  their  domination  by  men. 
It  is  only  among  those  Christian  sects  which  have  been  invaded 
to  an  extent  jeopardizing  the  rwasculine  ascendancy  that  we  see 
the  process  of  disintegration  and  decay  conspicuous.  And 
solely  for  the  reason  that  in  the  American  home  Woman  domi- 
nates are  we  called  upon  to  wonder  at  the  completeness  with 
which  the  American  home  lapses  and  is  scattered.  The  most 
vigorous  department  of  the  national  life,  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness, is  conspicuous  for  its  subordination  of  Woman  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  masculine  mind.  There  is  no 
trifling,  in  business,  with  the  principle  of  that  subordination  of 
the  female  to  the  male  which  informs  the  New  Testament  as 
pervasively  as  it  informs  business.  Hence  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  commercial  life  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
Christianized,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  of  all  the  forms  of  American 
activity,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the  most  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. The  inexorable  penalty,  were  woman  permitted  to 
sway  business  as  she  sways  the  church  and  the  home,  would  be 
so  extremely  serious  that  the  American  man  simply  dare  not 
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carry  the  national  superstition  regarding  Woman  into  the 
counting  room.  There  his  rightful  mastery  of  her  vindicates 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  integration  of  the  American  home,  accordingly,  is  to  be 
eflFected  only  in  harmony  with  that  Christian  principle  of 
woman's  subordination  to  man  which  imparts  energy  and 
efficiency  to  business.  The  subjection  of  women  in  business  is 
founded  upon  nature,  in  man's  superiority  as  regards  those 
traits  which  enable  and  entitle  a  human  being  to  command. 
No  one  can  contemplate  the  phenomena  of  business  adminis- 
tration without  realizing  its  Pauline  character  in  the  New 
Testament  sense.  In  the  office,  in  the  factory,  in  the  depart- 
ment store,  in  the  counting  house,  the  man,  so  far  as  he  has 
administrative  efficiency,  is  there  because  of  his  qualifications 
to  command  woman  in  that  sphere.  Therein  is  he  the  image 
and  glory  of  God.  This  superiority  of  the  male,  based  upon 
nature,  outlined  in  the  New  Testament,  and  vindicated  by  his- 
tory, could  never  be  disregarded  in  American  business  life 
without  destroying  our  trade,  contracting  all  credit,  and  reduc- 
ing the  strongest  commercial  establishments  to  bankruptcy. 
The  catastrophe  of  feminization  has  occurred  to  the  home  in 
America  as  it  has  occurred  to  the. church.  The  home  is 
de-Christianized  because  woman  is  sovereign  there,  precisely  as 
business  is  Christianized  because  of  its  subjection  of  Woman. 

Inevitably,  therefore,  that  feminine  restlessness  which  takes 
the  form,  just  now,  of  the  agitation  to  confer  the  franchise  upon 
women,  is  anti-Christian.  As  so  numerous  an  element  among 
those  feminizers  of  the  polls,  whose  success  would  lower  the 
level  of  our  public  life  to  that  of  the  disintegrating  American 
home,  profess  themselves  Christian,  it  is  essential  to  set  forth 
here  the  New  Testament  theory  of  marriage  so  far  as  it  has 
found  expression  in  the  writings  of  the  commentators.  The 
best  elucidation  is  perhaps  that  of  the  distinguished  Presby- 
terian divine,  the  late  Doctor  Charles  Hodge,  sometime  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.  His  exposition 
of  the  practical  Christian  marriage  is  not  only  brief  but  is  based 
upon  a  collation  of  the  commentators  from  the  period  of  the 
patristic  writers. 
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The  highest  social  duty  of  the  husband,  notes  Doctor  Hodge, 
is  love  for  the  wife.  **The  greatest  social  crime  next  to 
murder,"  he  proceeds,  in  his  commentary  on  Ephesians  —  the 
epistle  which  bears  directly  upon  the  Christian  home  —  is  "to 
seduce  the  affections  of  a  wife  from  her  husband  or  of  a  husband 
from  his  wife."  The  next  words  merit  careful  consideration 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  man  involved  as  he  is  in  the 
most  dangerous  conspiracy  of  feminization  since  the  age 
of  Pericles : 

"One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  civil  authorities 
can  inflict  on  society  is  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
contract  (so  far  as  it  is  a  civil  contract,  for  further  the 
civil  authorities  can  not  go)  on  other  than  scriptural 
grounds.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference 
to  all  laws  which  tend  to  make  those  two  whom  God  has 
pronounced  one,  by  giving  to  the  wife  the  right  to 
carry  on  business,  contract  debts,  hold  property,  sue 
and  be  sued  in  her  own  name.  This  is  attempting  to 
correct  one  class  of  evils  at  the  cost  of  incurring  others 
a  hundredfold  greater." 

And  though,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  every  American  home,  it  may  save  time  to  transcribe  in  this 
place  the  words  of  the  Apostle  upon  which  this  commentator 
bases  his  remark:  They  are  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians : 

"Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  hus- 
bands, as  unto  the  Lord. 

"For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church :  and  he  is  the  saviour 
of  the  body. 

"Therefore,  as  the  church  is  the  subject  unto  Christ 
so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every- 
thing." 

Nothing  could  be  less  relevant  as  a  retort  to  all  this  than  the 
dogmatic  observation,  reiterated  with  such  emphasis  just  now 
by  feminizers  of  all  things  American,  that  the  New  Testament 
is  a  repository  of  more  or  less  exploded  superstitions.  It  may 
be  so.  Jesus  Christ  may  have  been,  as  Shelley  says,  an  am- 
bitious man  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Judea.     Perhaps  he 
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was  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  Apostle  Paul  may  have  been  a  pornographic  degenerate. 
He  may  have  been,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  spiritual  genius 
who  recognized  the  unfettered  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Omnip- 
otence. In  either  contingency,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  woman  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
as  a  whole,  precisely  as  the  Homeric  theory  of  the  relations 
between  the  gods  on  Olympus  is  contained  in  the  Ilaid  and 
Odyssey  taken  together.  Only  a  feminine  intellect  could  ever 
deem  itself  Christian  in  the  New  Testament  sense  while  reject- 
ing the  fundamental  moral  of  Christianity  in  its  New  Testa- 
ment sense. 

Now,  the  moral  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  is  the  sub- 
jection of  woman  to  man.  The  American  who  places  woman 
upon  a  pedestal  and  worships  her  as  a  being  above  and  superior 
to  himself  can  never  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  American  faith  in  woman  becomes 
an  idolatry  no  less  pagan  than  the  worship  of  Diana  by  the 
Ephesians.  Its  practical  effect  has  been  the  spoliation  of  man, 
by  statute,  of  his  spiritual  heritage  as  a  Christian.  Such  a 
view  of  this  mystery,  as  the  New  Testament  terms  it,  may  be 
bigoted  and  narrow,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  a  free 
nation  one  citizen  has  the  same  right  to  a  bigoted  and  narrow 
interpretation  of  his  relation  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence  that  the 
agnostic  has  to  his  own  liberal  and  broad  judgment  of  what  he 
deems  truth.  The  present  state  of  the  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  marriage,  violates  the  freedom  of  conscience  of 
Christians  by  making  woman  in  her  marital  relations  the  pet 
ot  the  courts. 

What  makes  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  sex  the  more 
grievous  is  the  moral  inferiority  of  woman  to  man.  The  moral 
superiority  of  the  male  is  evidenced  in  his  consistent  refusal  to 
marry  the  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  unchaste.  No  doubt, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  they  prove  the  rule.  Woman,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  never  refused  to  espouse  a  male  simply  because 
of  his  irregularities  in  the  matter  of  the  fundamental  moral 
relation.  Even  those  men  who  have  been  most  conspicuous 
for  their  advocacy  of  revolutionary  and  subversive  marital  rela- 
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tions  will  be  found  strict  in  their  application  to  the  woman  they 
espouse  of  the  traditional  ethics.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  woman's  less  sensitively  organized  moral  constitu- 
tion. 

The  moral  inferiority  of  woman  to  man  is  the  product  of  the 
intellectual  difference  between  the  masculine  intellect  and  the 
feminine  intellect.  Woman  is  incapable  of  faith  in  the  sense 
of  the  term  employed  by  Jesus  when  he  said:  "If  he  have  faith 
and  doubt  not."  The  mind  of  woman  is  of  the  type  styled 
"memory  mind."  She  can  learn  languages  readily,  as  a  rule. 
It  is  easy  for  her  to  accumulate  in  her  head  historical  data  and 
the  facts  of  physics.  But  her  intellect  is  not  creative  She 
makes  no  luminous  generalizations.  Hence  the  act  of  faith  in 
a  woman  implies  and  involves  no  such  tremendous  intellectual 
surrender  as  that  made  by  man  when,  in  the  spirit  of  reverent  hu- 
mility, he  exclaims:  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God!"  Hence  the  feminine  type  of  Christianity  is  invariably 
less  adequate  than  the  masculine  type.  Since  there  is  no 
respect  in  which  man  does  not  excel  woman  intellectually,  it 
follows  that  his  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  is  an  act 
of  greater  humility  than  is  hers.  He  has  more  to  yield  in  the 
respect  of  pride  of  intellect.  The  creative  and  original  elements 
of  mind  are  absent  from  her  faith  and  she  can  never,  in  conse- 
quence, be  as  sublimely  Christian  as  man.  The  female  intel- 
lect is  never  scientific. 

Inferences  based  upon  the  notion  that  women  have  been  com- 
petent physicists,  competent  biologists,  competent  physicians, 
and  competent  educators  are  due  solely  to  the  fallacy,  exploited 
by  feminizers  of  American  institutions,  that  females  have 
achieved  triumphs  in  laboratories  or  in  the  dissecting  room. 
There  could  be  no  better  evidence  than  this  delusion  affords  of 
the  confusion  of  intellectual  values  throughout  this  republic  as 
a  result  of  the  convention  of  "chivalry."  Let  it  be  granted 
that  women  are,  in  details,  more  accurate  in  recording  observa- 
tions than  are  men.  They  can  never  do  more  than  assist  in 
experimentation.  Whatever  results  ensue  from  the  cooperation 
of  women  with  eminent  men  of  science  are  ascribed  to  the 
ladies  out  of  courtesy.  The  fame  of  Madame  Curie,  associated 
20 
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with  investigations  of  radio-activity,  is  so  pertinent  as  to  merit 
a  few  words. 

It  was  to  that  subtlest  of  all  minds  ever  dedicated  to  the 
problems  of  physics,  the  late  Henri  Becquerel,  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  momentous  discover}'  of  radio-activity.  The 
whole  scientific  world  has  heard  again  and  again  how,  by  first 
covering  a  photographic  plate  with  black  paper,  over  which  he 
had  placed  a  salt  of  uranium  excited  by  direct  sunlight,  Bec- 
querel succeeded  in  securing  an  impression  upon  the  plate.  It 
once  happened  that  this  primitive  apparatus  was  deprived  of 
access  to  sunlight.  The  deprivation  made  no  difference  in  the 
effect.  It  became  a  matter  of  crucial  import  to  detect  the  source 
of  this  phenomenon.  It  was  a  piece  of  detective  work.  Chris- 
topher Columbus  had  pointed  the  way  to  the  new  world.  Noth- 
ing was  easier  than  to  follow  it.  Becquerel  had  exploited  the 
prior  discovery  of  Rontgen,  Rutherford  extended  the  results 
of  Becquerel.  Their  verification  in  Great  Britain  proceeded 
simultaneously  with  the  quest  of  the  emanation  from  other 
bodies.  Pierre  Curie,  the  eminent  French  physicist,  perfected 
what  is  called  technically  a  "quartz-piezo-electrical  method"  of 
setting  to  work,  thanks  to  which  —  with  the  facilities  afforded 
by  Becquerel's  original  discovery  —  polonium  first  and  radium 
next  were,  as  the  technical  term  is,  "isolated."  Thus  did  the 
work  of  looking  for  the  laboratory  needle  in  the  haystack  of 
physics  —  a  mere  finding  of  what  someone  else  had  proved  to 
be  there  —  take  rank  as  one  of  the  fundamental  achievements  in 
science,  simply  because  a  woman  had  helped  the  pioneers.  Had 
Christopher  Columbus  taken  his  wife  aboard  when  he  set  sail 
from  Palos  in  1492,  our  feminizers  would  to-day,  no  doubt,  be 
insisting  that  America  was  discovered  by  a  woman  —  a  claim 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  the  elevation  of  Madame  Curie's 
laboratory  readings  to  the  rank  of  Becquerel's  glorious 
achievement. 

No  whit  less  misleading  than  the  error  of  the  feminizer  who, 
for  purposes  of  agitation,  exploits  Madame  Curie,  is  the  de- 
lusion propagated  with  reference  to  the  woman  mathematician, 
Sonya  Kovalevsky.  It  seems  odd,  in  truth,  that  Sonya 
Kovalevsky   did    so   little    in  mathematics    until    we    reflect 
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that,  being  a  woman,  she  could  not  be  expected  to  invent 
a  calculus.  Her  achievement  lay  in  the  absorption  of  the  ideas 
of  other  mathematicians.  Never  in  her  whole  career  did 
Sonya  Kovalevsky  exploit  mathematics  in  the  solution  of  a 
single  practical  physical  problem.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
claimed  for  her  is  an  absorption  of  mathematics  as  distinguished 
from  the  extension  of  its  domain  through  original  discovery. 
But  any  ordinary  woman  could  repeat  the  process,  even  without 
a  competent  instructor,  by  applying  herself  to  study  under  con- 
ditions permitting  the  indispensable  concentration. 

Woman  astronomers  may  be  classed  with  woman  mathema- 
ticians and  woman  physicists.  Much  ado  is  made  about  their 
results  by  feminizers  who  take  advantage  of  the  popular  ignor- 
ance of  the  state  of  the  sciences  just  now.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  the  whole  theory  of  natural  selection,  as  set  forth 
by  the  so-called  "neo- Darwinians,"  may  have  to  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  adduced  by  the  so-called  "neo-Lamarck- 
ians."  The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  antagonist  forces  in  the 
fierce  controversy  now  raging  in  the  opposite  wings  of  the  evo- 
lutionary party  is  mutually  so  irreconcilable  that  they  no  longer 
occupy  any  common  ground.  The  one  certain  outcome  of  the 
debate  is  that  adequate  proofs  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection  have  still  to  be  supplied.  Yet  the  feminizers 
of  American  life,  and  more  particularly  those  feminizers  of  the 
polls  who  seek  to  confer  the  franchise  upon  women,  harp  upon 
the  idea  that  the  female  was  in  some  remote  past  a  dominant 
factor  in  organic  life.  It  may  be  so.  The  thing  has  to  be 
proved.  It  is  a  hypothesis  based  upon  one  application  of  the 
theory  of  natural  selection.  The  lay  public,  misled  by  femin- 
ized "science,"  infers  that  Darwinian  natural  selection  is  an 
accepted  fact  in  every  specialized  field  of  knowledge  from 
biology  to  physics.  Nothing  analogous  to  the  prevailing  con- 
fusion of  intellectual  values  caused  by  the  feminist  movement 
has  been  witnessed  in  history  since  the  Renaissance. 

Woman's  invasion  of  the  field  of  culture  is  attended  with 
phenomena  that  readily  account  for  this  disintegration.  There 
happens  in  the  intellectual  field  precisely  that  pioneering  order 
of  events  attepding  the  subjugation  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
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needs  of  civilization.  The  primeval  forest  of  ignorance  is  first 
penetrated  by  the  male  intellect.  The  axe  of  investigation  is 
applied  to  the  tree  of  error  until  a  clearing  of  ascertained  fact 
has  been  made.  The  temple  of  learning  is  planned  and  built 
until,  made  ready  for  the  occupation  of  woman,  its  treasures  are 
at  her  disposal.  She  wanders  among  them  with  the  uncritical 
delight  of  childhood,  imagining  that  because  she  can  see  every- 
thing therefore  she  understands  ever}'thing.  Such  has  been  the 
history  of  woman's  conquest  of  the  classical  studies.  Woman 
to-day  can  learn  Greek  and  Latin  with  ease.  The  cultural  value 
of  the  dead  languages  was  inaccessible  before  the  Renaissance 
until  the  scholars  of  Italy  had  rediscovered  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar  and  explored  the  mysteries  locked  up  in  Aristotle  and 
Lucretius.  Gradually  the  mass  of  knowledge  accumulated. 
The  Italians  of  the  later  middle  ages  laid  the  foundations  of 
classical  philology,  a  science  finding  its  best  expression  among 
Anglo-Saxons,  perhaps,  in  the  scholar  Porson.  To-day,  facilities 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  the  Latin  poets  are  so 
ample  that  even  a  girl  of  fifteen  might  produce  an  intelligent 
commentary  upon  the  text  of  Euripides.  That  is  why  the 
strongest  men  among  our  educators  turn  from  the  field  of  the 
classics  as  a  domain  now  fitted  for  the  "memory  mind"  of 
woman.  The  original  research  work  has  been  done.  Woman, 
finding  the  field  fitted  for  her  by  masculine  pioneers,  labors 
under  the  natural  delusion  that  she  has  progressed  intellec- 
tually because  she  feels  at  home  in  the  classics.  The  classics 
have  been  brought  down  to  her  level,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  she 
never  could  have  risen  to  their  height  when  Leo  X  sat  on  the 
papal  throne.     They  were  still  above  her  and  beyond  her. 

It  is  only  because  the  stern  and  imperative  work  of  the  world 
is  above  Woman  and  beyond  her  that  her  subjection  to  man 
seems  more  acute  in  certain  eras  of  the  historical  period  than  in 
others.  In  rude  states  of  society  woman  may  possibly  be  found 
upon  a  plane  of  equality  with  man  so  far  as  savage  and  prehistoric 
conditions  can  afford  such  a  plane.  Savage  and  prehistoric  con- 
ditions do  not  facilitate  the  great  intellectual,  material,  and  moral 
conquests  of  the  field  of  human  experience  which  render  neces- 
sary the  subjection  of  women.     Were  the  disintegrating  and 
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inferior  female  intelligence  allowed  full  sway  when  man  is 
founding  social  systems,  organizing  conquests,  or  revolutionizing 
governments,  there  could  be  no  achievement  whatever.  Hence, 
when  it  devolved  upon  Sparta  to  rear  the  fabrics  of  her  domin- 
ion, the  rights  of  woman  received  scant  respect.  In  the  period 
of  development  which  saw  the  rise  of  Rome  from  a  position  of 
insignificance  on  the  Tiber  to  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
woman's  subjection  to  man  was  codified  and  confirmed  by  the 
law.  The  great  work  of  Mahomet  was  attended  by  the  same 
phenomenon.  Every  great  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  nation  proceeds 
from  its  critical  phase  onward  to  a  solution  only  if  and  when 
woman  is  relegated  to  a  subordinate  state.  Woman,  for  ex- 
ample, did  nothing  constructive  in  any  phase  of  the  Reformation. 
She  saw  the  Renaissance  develop,  as  it  were,  outside  of  herself. 
Woman  contributed  only  by  effacing  herself  to  the  success  of 
the  English  revolution  of  1688.  She  was  a  cipher  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  She  has  been 
conspicuous  by  her  absence  throughout  the  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  new  markets.  The  first  step  in  the  creative 
processes  of  existence  is  the  subjection  of  woman  to  man. 
Otherwise,  by  her  interference  with  his  productiveness,  she 
would  limit  and  defeat  it.  Such,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  is  the  significance  of  that  subjection  of 
women  against  which  the  feminizers  of  America  so  unscien- 
tifically protest.  If,  then,  the  first  human  society  was  in  form 
a  matriarchate  it  establishes  the  fact  of  woman's  inferiority  to 
man.  Were  she  his  superior,  she  would  have  retained  her 
supremacy  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  wrested  from  her.  To 
put  this  truth  in  Darwinian  phraseology,  the  equality  of  woman 
with  man  could  have  had  no  function  to  perform  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  or  else  it  would  have  persisted. 

The  subjection  of  woman  to  man,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
most  important  function  to  perform  in  the  evolution  of  society. 
It  eased  man  of  the  burden  of  woman's  disintegrating  poten- 
tiality during  the  growth  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  religions, 
and  the  governments.  Had  the  women  not  been  kept  in  their 
places,  civilization  could  not  have  matured.  Since  the  female 
mind  is  neither  constructive,  nor  synthetic,  nor  inventive,  nor 
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productive,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  utilize  it  in  any  form 
in  the  establishment  of  the  bases,  the  institutions,  and  the 
morals  of  civilized  mankind.  The  feminizers  often  retort  that 
had  woman  made  civilization,  she  could  not  have  achieved 
results  worse  than  those  of  man.  The  reply  is  that  the  female 
mind  could  have  achieved  no  results  at  all.  The  choice 
between  doing  a  thing  well  or  ill  does  not  enter  into  the  case. 
So  abysmal  is  the  chasm  between  the  disintegrating  mind  of 
woman  and  the  integrating  mind  of  man  that  the  choice  is  really 
between  doing  a  thing  and  leaving  it  absolutely  undreamed  of, 
unimagined,  unsuspected. 

Since,  then,  progress  is  the  fruit  of  the  masculine  intellect 
working  cooperatively  in  council,  it  became  essential  to  limit 
the  disintegrating  potentiality  of  woman.  Otherwise  man's 
efficiency  would  have  been  neutralized  by  the  destruction  of  his 
creative  results.  Only  because  man's  efficiency  is  thereby  un- 
fettered, do  we  enforce  the  provisions  of  such  laws,  for  instance, 
as  make  over  to  the  husband  the  services  of  the  wife  in  and 
about  the  household.  In  the  interest  of  human  efficiency, 
again,  a  wife  cannot  make  a  binding  contract  with  her  husband 
to  pay  her  for  services  within  or  without  the  household.  In 
countless  other  ways  it  is  found  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
civilization,  to  keep  man  efficient  by  limiting  the  disintegrating 
potentiality  of  woman  as  respects  the  rights  of  property,  the 
rights  of  guardianship  over  children,  and  the  rights  of  suffrage. 
The  fallacy  that  women  can  be  companions  to  men  is  based 
upon  a  feminine  misreading  of  life.  Woman,  at  her  best,  is 
the  ministering  angel  of  man.  In  our  land  she  is  to-day  his 
spoiled  child. 

As  the  spoiled  child  of  the  higher  educational  system  of  the 
state,  the  spoiled  child  of  the  church,  and  the  spoiled  child  of 
the  law,  the  American  woman  of  this  twentieth  century  is  in 
reality  a  reincarnation  of  Marie  Antoinette  —  Marie  Antoinette 
in  her  charm  and  moral  irresponsibility,  Marie  Antoinette  in 
her  refusal  to  abide  by  the  divine  law  of  the  subjection  of  the 
wife  to  her  lord,  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  precipitancy  with 
which  she  is  bringing  a  thousand  shames  upon  her  home  and 
her  husband  and  her  native  country.     The  American  husband 
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of  this  twentieth  century,  in  his  vacillation  where  his  wife  is 
concerned,  is  Louis  XVI  —  Louis  XVI  in  his  surrender  of 
domestic  sovereignty,  Louis  XVI  in  his  yielding,  at  a  wife's 
dictation,  to  what  sound  judgment  and  moral  sense  condemn. 
The  American  home  of  this  twentieth  century  is  Versailles,  all 
over  again  —  that  Versailles  in  which,  between  the  years  1778 
and  1792,  was  enacted  a  domestic  tragedy  known  to  history  as 
the  French  Revolution  but  which,  in  reality,  was  so  impressive 
an  object  lesson  to  the  world  upon  the  whole  theme  of  woman. 

The  moral  of  the  French  Revolution  for  the  American  man  is 
to  be  read  in  its  vindication  of  the  precept  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Ephesians:  "Wives,  submit  yourselves  uuto  your  own  husbands, 
as  unto  the  Lord."  It  was  through  her  refusal  to  heed  this 
injunction  that  Marie  Antoinette  brought  the  French  Revolu- 
tion upon  Europe,  precisely  as  by  her  refusal  to  obey  the  same 
behest,  Marie  Antoinette's  counterpart,  the  American  wife  and 
mother,  is  bringing  this  republic  to  failure.  Had  Marie 
Antoinette  accepted  marriage  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  of 
the  New  Testament,  there  need  have  been  no  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  whole  mad  catastrophe  was  an  anticipation  upon  a  grand 
scale  of  what  the  American  wife  has  made  the  American  home 
upon  a  mean  scale.  To  comprehend  the  life  of  Marie  An- 
toinette is  to  know  marriage  and  divorce  as  they  interplay 
throughout  the  career  of  Woman  in  this  republic  of  the  west. 
For  Woman  here  and  now,  through  her  refusal  to  "submit  her- 
self unto  her  husband  as  unto  the  Lord,"  is  bringing  upon  the 
United  States  catastrophes  not  less  appalling  in  their  way  than 
that  which  made  the  streets  of  Paris  red  with  blood. 

In  place  of  that  one  Marie  Antoinette  whose  extravagance 
and  whose  escapades  destroyed  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the 
United  States  now  boasts  its  Marie  Antoinettes  in  ten  thous- 
and disintegrating  households.  They  reign  as  Queens  of 
the  Home.  Whether  it  be  the  Fifth  Avenue  pile  of  the  newly- 
rich  plebeian  or  the  commuter's  home  in  some  fresh  suburb  of 
a  city  in  the  west,  Marie  Antoinette  sits  supreme  therein. 
Any  other  pose  than  that  of  supremacy  would  to  the  American 
woman  mean  a  subserviency  altogether  abject.  "Wives,  sub- 
mit yourselves  imto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord. ' '   The 
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words  have  been  repeated  already,  but  no  man's  time  will  be 
wasted  if  be  learn  them  by  heart,  although  Marie  Antoinette, 
reincarnate  in  the  American  wife,  finds  them  but  a  jest.  She 
soothes  herself  with  the  fallacy  that  in  Paul's  time,  when  the 
oriental  ideal  dominated  life  in  its  domestic  respect,  the  woman 
was  dependent  upon  the  man,  as  if  there  be  a  producible 
instance  to-day  of  any  woman  independent  of  some  man. 

Marie  Antoinette,  then,  finds  herself  in  this  incarnation  an 
American  wife  in  an  American  Versailles  with  an  American 
Louis  XVI  to  destroy. 

She  destroys  him. 

Louis  XVI,  in  his  American  environment,  departs  to  busi- 
ness daily.  Louis  XVI  is  absorbed  in  the  treadmill  of  the 
office,  in  the  round  of  the  workshop.  Louis  XVI  is  easy,  good 
tempered,  pliable,  a  man  whom  his  wife  despises  for  the  very 
qualities  that  make  him  lovable.  Marie  Antoinette  is  justified 
in  despising  her  Louis  XVI.  What  the  woman  craves  in  the 
man  is  strength.  Louis  XVI  never  displays  that.  The  Ameri- 
can worship  of  Woman  will  not  permit  him.  He  lacks  virility 
in  this  Versailles  of  the  American  home.  It  is  Marie  Antoinette 
who  reigns,  governs,  storms,  defies,  makes  scenes. 

All  that  made  Versailles  what  it  was  when  Louis  XVI 
ascended  the  throne  of  Bourbon  France  is  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  American  home  to-day.  The  excitements  of  card 
parties,  theatre  parties,  house  parties,  garden  parties,  bargain 
counters,  automobile  rides  —  these  are  here.  Marie  Antoinette 
is  ever  to  the  fore,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  as  one  Thomas 
Carlyle  phrased  it.  She  has  the  satisfaction  of  her  jewels,  her 
infatuations  with  men  and  women,  to  whom  her  Louis  XVI 
objects  in  vain.  Marie  Antoinette  is  perpetually  intervening 
in  her  husband's  life  to  inject  disaster. 

Marie  Antoinette  involved  herself  in  the  scandal  of  the 
diamond  necklace  when,  as  wife  of  the  Bourbon  king,  every 
instinct  should  have  pleaded  with  her  better  nature  for  dis- 
cretion. She  has  no  greater  discretion  in  her  American 
environment  to-day.  She  has  still  her  scandal  of  the  diamond 
necklace  in  its  modern  equivalent  of  the  ** run."  Marie  An- 
toinette   is    nowadays    a  "runner."     The  "runner"   may  be 
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defined  as  that  type  of  wife  whom  one  sees  deserting  her  hus- 
band's home  at  the  slightest  provocation,  now  to  dally  in  the 
South  with  the  crew  on  the  hotel  veranda,  again  to  steam  the 
Atlantic  with  her  face  fixed  upon  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  London. 
Such  is  the  form  of  the  scandal  of  the  diamond  necklace  in  this 
American  twentieth  century.  It  is  the  American  reincarnation 
of  Marie  Antoinette  who  hies  hither,  thither,  and  yon  in  quest 
of  that  perpetual  distraction  without  which  her  Versailles  is 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  Her  children  —  the  little  Dauphin  who 
died,  then  that  other  little  boy  whose  fate  was  so  dreadful  —  lie 
suffering  upon  their  beds  of  pain.  Their  mother,  the  Queen  of 
the  Home,  is  running  hither  to  London,  thither  to  the  hot 
springs,  yon  to  that  bridge-whist  orgy.  It  is  all  a  yielding  to 
that  predilection  for  escapades  which  in  her  unspiritual  idleness 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Louis  XVI, 
that  easy  man  again,  will  not  permit  a  revelation  of  all  the  facts 
respecting  his  wife.  It  is  the  feminization  skeleton  in  the 
American  closet.  He  would  not  suffer  the  skeleton  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  closet  in  the  Paris  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still 
less  is  he  inclined  to  do  so  in  the  republic  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. But  still  is  that  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  destroy- 
ing the  reputation  of  Marie  Antoinette,  making  the  man  in  the 
street  see  through  her  inconsequentiality  and  her  sham  prestige 
straight  to  the  false,  hollow,  and  empty  heart  of  this  vain 
person.  In  our  womanized  land  the  judge  signs  his  decree  of 
divorce  behind  closed  doors.  He  orders  all  the  papers  in  the 
case  sealed.  The  world  knows  its  Marie  Antoinette  for  all  that. 
Marie  Antoinette  is  forever  refusing  to  efface  herself.  The 
Mirabeau  who  means  the  safety  of  her  husband  arrives  on  the 
scene.  Mirabeau  could  have  saved  Louis  XVI,  could  have  kept 
the  royal  head  from  the  cruelty  of  the  guillotine.  Marie 
Antoinette  would  have  none  of  Mirabeau.  She  will  have  none 
of  Mirabeau  to-day.  He  is  the  savior  of  her  home.  He  in- 
carnates her  husband's  occupation,  his  work  in  the  world. 
Mirabeau  is  the  force  which  makes  for  her  husband's  efficiency. 
He  symbolizes  nothing  else.  Mirabeau  finds  Marie  Antoinette 
across  his  path.  Louis  XVI  is  too  weak  to  keep  Marie 
Antoinette  in  her  place,  to  remind  her  that  the  man  is  the  head 
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of  the  home,  that  the  needs  of  serious  business  can  never  be 
subjected  to  her  personal  whim  without  disaster. 

Mirabeau  stands  for  the  reform  of  the  finances  of  Louis  XVI. 
Marie  Antoinette  hates  Mirabeau  for  that.  Reform  of  the 
finances  implies  extravagance  on  the  part  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
How  the  discussion  rages  in  every  one  of  the  innumerable  Ver- 
sailles from  Maine  to  California.  Louis  XVI,  finding  his  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  or  his  six  thousand  a  year  insufficient 
for  the  endless  travel  of  his  Marie  Antoinette,  for  the  sojourn 
in  Florida  to  rest  those  tired  nerves,  or  for  that  inevitable  trip 
to  Europe,  takes  refuge  behind  Mirabeau.  Mirabeau  means 
that  the  wife  should  live  by  the  husband's  side,  not  abandoning 
him  to  the  weariness  of  a  summer  in  the  city  while  she  flirts 
and  struts  among  the  scandal  breeders  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Mirabeau  is  dropped  forthwith.  Away  with  him  —  he  is  a 
misogynist! 

If  Marie  Antoinette  would  but  stop  writing  those  letters  to 
her  relatives,  complaining  of  her  home,  of  her  life  in  it,  of  her 
husband  and  of  his  occupation !  She  cannot  cease  those  letters. 
This  writing  of  letters  is  the  destruction  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  is  forever  writing  to  her  mother,  to  her  brothers,  behind 
her  husband's  back.  Louis  XVI  comes  down  to  breakfast  and 
lo!  an  army,  ripe  for  invasion,  is  on  the  frontier.  Marie  An- 
toinette has  been  laying  plans  for  this  invasion  of  Versailles  by 
her  relatives  in  Vienna  —  the  whole  regardless  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  is  wrought  to  distraction  by  her  unauthorized  writing  to  her 
brother  Joseph.  And  how  this  sending  of  letters  that  should 
never  have  been  written  is  wrecking  the  countless  Versailles 
and  Trianons  between  Maine  and  the  Pacific  I 

Marie  Antoinette  is  perpetually  nagging  Louis  XVI  to  fly. 
Fly  whither?  From  his  duty.  Such  is  the  significance  of  that 
terrible  flight  to  Varennes  on  the  fatal  night  in  June.  Louis 
XVI  refused,  long  refused,  to  abandon  his  France,  his  Ver- 
sailles, where  were  home,  duty,  all  that  men  of  honor  care  for. 
She  was  ever  urging  flight,  flight,  flight,  from  duty,  the  thing 
to  evade,  to  run  from,  to  escape.  It  is  the  old  debate,  renewed 
to-day,  proceeding  from  Maine  to  California  in  the  myriad  Ver- 
sailles of  this  republic.     The  Louis  XVFs  point  to  duty.     The 
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Marie  Antoinettes  think  only  of  Vienna.  He,  eager  for  peace 
in  Versailles  at  any  price,  she,  responsible  for  the  disorder  in 
the  finances,  for  the  alienation  of  the  affections  of  all  who  know 
them  or  of  them.  She,  extravagant,  idle,  curious,  flighty,  prone 
to  step  in  to  render  her  authority  supreme  where  it  should  not 
be  emphasized  at  all,  arranges  everything. 

Duty  is  left  behind.  Louis  XVI  lolls  in  the  coach.  It 
seems  as  if  the  flight  were  bound  to  succeed,  as  if  the  frontier 
line  of  sin,  of  compromise,  of  weakness,  of  imbecility,  will  be 
reached  in  safety,  passed  and  left  in  the  distance.  Not  so. 
Louis  XVI  is  recognized,  turned  back.  In  bitter  shame  and  in 
deepest  humiliation  Marie  Antoinette  sees  her  Louis  XVI 
forced  to  retrace  his  steps  to  that  duty  which  at  her  instigation 
he  is  forever  fleeing.  Marie  Antoinette,  the  American  wife,  is 
ever  urging  her  easy  Louis  XVI,  her  American  husband,  to  go 
with  her  to  the  foreign  realm  of  pleasure,  to  leave  the  scenes  of 
his  work  and  of  his  vocation,  to  dawdle  away  the  easy  hours 
abroad,  to  abandon  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  birth. 
Vainly  is  that  entreaty  made,  for  vain  is  that  attempt  to  fly. 

And  next  the  little  Dauphin  is  dying.  It  is  the  heir  to  the 
throne  and  the  power  of  Louis  XVI  who  lies  upon  the  bed  of 
pain  prepared  for  him  by  the  character  of  his  mother.  She  is 
too  concerned  with  her  interference  in  the  finances,  with  her 
thwarting  of  Mirabeau,  with  her  project  of  flight,  to  heed  her 
child.  So  the  little  Dauphin,  heir  to  the  glories  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty,  sickens  and  dies.  He  is  sickening  and  dying  in  every 
Versailles,  unless,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case,  Marie 
Antoinette  slays  him  before  his  birth.  She  is  now  a  slayer  of 
her  race,  when  in  the  eighteenth  century  she  let  the  child  at 
least  come  into  the  world.  Marie  Antoinette  is  the  symbol  in 
this  incarnation  of  race  suicide. 

Trianon  —  symbol  of  the  extravagance  of  Marie  Antoinette  — 
how  Trianon  after  Trianon  lines  Fifth  Avenue,  Euclid  Avenue, 
North  Broad  street!  The  private  theatricals,  the  grand  balls, 
the  dinners,  the  opera  singers,  the  Counts  from  abroad  —  these 
are  what  Trianon  means  in  this  feminized  land. 

Marie  Antoinette  has  come  to  her  last  stage  —  the  divorce 
court.     She  has  dragged  Louis  XVI  thither  in  this  century  as 
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in  the  eighteenth  she  hurried  him  to  the  guillotine.  At  last  it 
is  her  turn.  Her  children  are  scattered.  She  mounts  the 
scaffold  of  the  law  to  the  guillotine  of  divorce  whither  Louis 
XVI  has  preceded  her.  On  the  day  in  Paris  which  witnessed 
the  taking  of  her  life  the  executioner  held  aloft  for  all  to  see  — 
her  head.  The  episode  has  its  equivalent  in  the  flaring  head- 
lines above  and  below  the  portrait  of  the  divorced  wife,  whose 
features  stare  unblushingly  forth  upon  the  million  readers  of  the 
sensational  prints,  which  might  take  as  their  text  for  comment 
upon  the  whole  tragedy:  "Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord!" 

Alexander  Harvey. 
New  York  City. 
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AMERICAN  SCENERY  IN  COOPER'S  NOVELS 

By  Scenery  we  may  mean  something  between  Nature  and 
Landscape.  People  may  be  very  fond  of  some  phases  of 
nature  and  yet  only  in  a  minor  way  care  for  scenery,  and 
people  may  take  great  pleasure  in  scenery  and  have  very  little 
idea  of  landscape.  One  of  the  contributions  that  America  has 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  world  is  a  sort  of  writing  inspired 
by  nature,  of  which  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  represent 
different  phases.  But  such  a  general  quasi-philosophical  con- 
ception is  not  of  necessity  connected  with  scenery ;  nor  is  the 
more  limited  idea  of  nature,  whereby  one  comprehends  rocks, 
plants,  animals,  the  subjects  of  the  natural  sciences.  America 
came  to  self -consciousness,  as  we  may  say,  rather  earlier  in 
respect  to  natural  science  than  with  regard  to  natural  scenery. 
The  travels  of  Kalm  in  the  eighteenth  century  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  the  American  flora,  beside  attracting 
especial  attention  to  that  very  beautiful  and  characteristic 
element  in  American  scenery,  the  laurel-covered  hills,  as 
well  as  the  more  particular  beauties  of  the  rhododendron  and 
magnolia  swamps.  The  studies  of  trees  by  the  two  Michaux, 
father  and  son,  did  something  of  the  sort  for  the  trees, 
while  the  immensely  interesting  Ornithology  of  Wilson 
has  much  in  it  which  arouses  that  interest  in  place  and 
the  spirit  of  place  that  is  so  commonly  connected  with  a 
love  of  scenery. 

Not  till  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
do  we  find  many  evidences  of  a  love  of  natural  scenery.  We 
may  then  notice  it  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  ways :  in  the  travels 
of  foreigners  and  of  people  of  leisure  at  home,  in  the  engravings 
illustrating  the  magazines  or  published  separately,  in  the  work  of 
the  first  landscape  painters  and  the  comments  on  their  pictures, 
in  the  habit  of  building  country  houses  in  beautiful  places,  in 
poems  and  stories.  In  the  early  twenties  we  find  it  in  Cooper, 
and  Cooper,  better  than  anyone  else  in  our  earlier  literature 
presents  the  earlier  phases  of  this  feeling.     Mr.  Barrett  Wendell 
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believes  that  he  presents  to  the  world*  "certain  aspects  of 
nature  unknown  to  literature  before  his  time,"  arid  such  as 
could  be  presented  only  by  an  American.  However  that  be, 
Cooper  undoubtedly  presented  to  the  world  a  real  view  of 
America,  something  that  might  be  seen.  It  is  a  view  of 
America  now  largely  passed  away,  and  even  if  the  country  itself 
be  still  in  the  main  what  Cooper  saw  and  showed,  the  spirit  of 
his  day,  the  point  of  view,  has  largely  changed.  Yet  a  study 
of  Cooper's  feeling  for  scenery  need  not  be  wholly  historic. 
Our  feeling  for  scenery,  for  landscape,  in  literature  to  some 
degree  and  in  painting  more,  has  largely  changed.  Even  in 
Cooper's  own  day  forces  were  at  work  in  England  and  in  France 
which  all  of  us  now  feel.  We  do  not  readily  admire  just  the 
things  that  Cooper  and  his  day  admired ;  we  do  not  care  for  the 
views,  for  the  descriptions,  for  the  pictures  that  meant  so  much 
to  them.  The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  Natty  Bumppo's  view 
of  Lake  George  from  Rattlesnake  Hill,  Thomas  Cole's  picture 
of  Ticonderoga,  these  things  no  longer  give  us  the  passionate 
thrill  of  art  that  comes  only  from  the  things  that  appeal  particu- 
larly to  our  own  day  and  from  a  very  few  of  the  great  things  of 
the  past.  Yet  such  things  should  not  be  forgotten:  we  see  now 
in  landscape  the  vibration  of  sunlight  and  the  gradation  of  tone, 
so  that  a  common  hillside  will  often  stir  us  as  profoundly  as 
Storm  King  stirred  N.  P.  Willis,  and  in  other  ways  we  feel 
very  keenly  things  quite  different  from  those  they  felt.  But 
we  should  not  let  the  feeling  of  that  day  fall  out  of  fashion  and 
seem  absurd.  There  is  something  in  it  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose.  One  who  has  followed  on  foot  many  of  the  paths  of 
Cooper's  heroes  and  heroines,  and  looked  at  many  of  the  spots 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  ** Hudson  River  School," 
must  feel  strongly  that  here  was  a  beauty  of  America  to  be  felt 
to-day,  and  to  be  felt  all  the  more  that  it  was  intertwined  with 
the  names  and  works  and  memories  of  many  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  our  earlier  literature. 

America  became  conscious  but  slowly  of  her  wealth  of  natural 
scenery.     The  great  and  stupendous  phenomenon  of  Niagara 

^Literary  History  of  America^  page  i86. 
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was  early  known  and  early  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  But  it  was  hard  in  those  days  to  get  about,  and  it  was 
not  for  a  good  while  after  our  birth  as  a  nation  that  American 
scenery  began  to  appear  in  American  art.  The  scenery  of  the 
State  of  New  York  soon  became  widely  known,  partly  because 
in  going  to  Niagara  and  coming  thence,  people  saw  the  Hudson 
and  the  Catskills,  and  turned  off  to  Glenn's  Falls  and  Lake 
George.  But  New  York  was  perhaps  not  the  first  to  be  appre- 
ciated; to  the  South  and  to  the  East  were  things  that  early 
became  of  interest.  The  Valley  of  Virginia  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  the  Natural  Bridge  was  admired  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,*  and  the  descriptions  in  Jefferson's  Notes  at- 
tracted many  travelers  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of 
scenery  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  White  Mountains  were 
not  known  so  early,  yet  the  defile  of  Crawford's  Notch  and 
the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Washington  gave  a  romantic  thrill  that 
nothing  in  New  York  then  known  could  produce.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  appreciators  of  our  landscape  lived  chiefly  in 
Philadelphia.  Alexander  Wilson  is  best  known  as  an  ornithol- 
ogist. But  he  is  of  interest  to  us  here,  not  merely  because  in 
his  poem  The  Foresters  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  celebrate  the 
charm  of  American  scenery,  but  because  of  his  intense  feeling 
for  the  spirit  of  place.  It  was  only  a  man  of  such  feeling  that 
would  have  drawn  the  American  Eagle  with  a  background  of 
Niagara  Falls.  Less  remarkable  as  a  draftsman  than  Audubon, 
Wilson  in  that  cut  touched  a  note  that  found  a  varied  if  tardy 
response.  One  would  like  to  stop  and  talk  of  Wilson,  not  quite 
so  much  because  of  the  literary  charm  or  the  poetic  beauty  of 
his  art,  but  because  of  his  fine  spirit.  Here  was  a  man  in 
Philadelphia  who  planned  and  carried  out  a  walking  tour  to 
Niagara,  and  not  only  that  but  got  two  friends  to  go  with  him. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  passionate  lover  of  Nature  in  a  more  scien- 
tific way,  but  he  had  also  the  true  delight  in  scenery  which  was 
probably  not  so  rare  in  America  at  that  time  as  was  the  means 
of  artistic  expression. 
Wilson's  poem,  The  Foresters^  first  appeared  in  Dennie's  Port- 

'  Chastellux,  for  instance,  said  of  Harper^s  Ferry  that  it  was  worth  cros- 
sing die  ocean  to  see. 
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folio  for  1809,  and  about  that  time  the  curious  reader  of  old 
magazines  will  find  not  a  few  cuts  of  American  scenery  (if  they 
have  not  been  pulled  out  of  the  copy  he  may  be  reading),  and 
not  a  few  poems  on  American  places.  The  critics  also  pointed 
out  to  the  artists  the  possibilities  of  America  for  great  art.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  pointings  from  our  present 
standpoint  is  that  of  Mr.  William  Tudor  in  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  at  Harvard  in  1815,*  *'On  the  Existence  of  Material 
for  Poetry  in  America."  He  speaks  of  the  historical  occur- 
rences of  colonial  times,  attending  chiefly  to  the  relations  of  the 
English  and  the  French,  and  goes  on : 

"The  region  in  which  these  occurrences  took  place  abounds 
with  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  possessing  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures. The  numerous  waterfalls,  the  enchanting  beauty  of  Lake 
George  and  its  pellucid  flood,  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  lesser 
lakes,  afford  many  objects  of  the  most  picturesque  character; 
while  the  inland  seas  from  Superior  to  Ontario,  and  that  as- 
tounding cataract,  whose  roar  would  hardly  be  increased  by  the 
united  murmurs  of  all  the  cascades  of  Europe,  are  calculated  to 
inspire  vast  and  supreme  conceptions.*'  He  goes  on  most  in- 
terestingly to  spjeak  of  the  artistic  possibilities  resulting  from 
the  American  climate,  especially  the  particular  beauty  of  the 
snowy  landscape  on  a  brilliant  sunny  day,  and  of  the  glowing 
colors  of  the  autumn  woods.  On  this  last  subject  he  remarks, 
"No  artist  has  hitherto  ventured  to  give  this  appearance  in  its 
full  effect." 

If  we  attempt  to  analyze  this  general  feeling  for  American 
scenery  we  shall  first  probably  say  that  the  most  common  idea 
about  our  scenery  was  that  it  was  very  large,  an  idea,  of  course, 
very  well  founded  on  fact.  Niagara  was  the  largest  cataract 
known,  the  great  lakes  were  the  largest  freshwater  seas,  the 
virgin  forest  was  almost  interminable  and  so  were  the  newly- 
explored  prairies, —  while  later,  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
enormous.  Americans  have  always  been  taxed  and  traduced  for 
valuing  largeness:  the  criticism  doubtless  has  some  ground;  we 
are  very  apt  to  value  largeness.     It  may  be  but  a  part  of  Ameri- 

^  North  American  Review^  November,  181 5,  p.  13. 
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can  idealism ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  natural  forms  of  idealism  to 
think  of  something  like  what  we  know  but  larger,  hence  the 
child's  interest  in  giants.  Americans,  being  childlike  as  a 
nation,  easily  formed  ideals  of  giant  size  and  with  such  ideals 
they  liked  the  actual  things  that  they  had  that  were  large, 
although  they  had  their  inconveniences.  We  see  this  feeling 
for  vastness  in  Mr.  Tudor's  address.  We  may  find  it  every- 
where else,  and  very  interestingly  in  Wilson's  Foresters. 
He  writes: 

Come  roam  with  me  Columbia's  forests  through, 
Where  scenes  sublime  shall  meet  your  wandering  view ; 
Deep  shades  magnificent,  immensely  spread  ; 
Lakes,  sky-encircled,  vast  as  ocean's  bed ; 
Lone  hermit  streams  that  wind  through  savage  woods, 
Enormous  cataracts  swoPn  with  thundering  floods ; 
The  settler's  farm  with  blazing  fires  outspread  ; 
The  hunter's  cabin  and  the  Indian's  shed; 
The  log-built  hamlet  deep  in  woods  embraced ; 
The  awful  silence  of  the  unpeopled  waste : 
These  are  the  scenes  the  Muse  shall  now  explore, 
Scenes  new  to  song,  and  paths  untrod  before. 

And  he  asks  why  the  small  charms  of  England  should  be  cele- 
brated when  the  charms  of  America  are  so  much  larger: 

Our  western  world,  with  all  its  matchless  floods, 
Our  vast  transparent  lakes  and  boundless  woods. 
Stamped  with  the  traits  of  majesty  sublime, 
Unhonoured  weep  the  silent  lapse  of  time. 

Well,  largeness  has  its  good  points  surely ;  to  the  American  of 
that  day  it  stood  for  freedom,  and  he  liked  it.  It  has  one  mis- 
fortune; namely,  that  it  is  relative,  and  this  fact  has  had  its  effect 
upon  our  regard  for  our  Atlantic  scenery.  Niagara  has  held  its 
own  pretty  well,  but  the  Hudson  and  the  Catskills  have  shrunk 
noticeably  since  the  exploration  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Rockies. 
But  it  was  not  largeness  alone  that  was  delightful  in  American 
scenery.  Our  fathers  soon  found  that  it  was  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque. These  two  words  had  a  fairly  definite  meaning  in 
those  days,  as  applied  to  scenery.  They  meant  something  wild, 
rugged,  rough,  something  that  stirred  the  imagination  and  took 
it  away  from  the  ordinary  commonplaceness  of  everyday  life. 
The  words  had  themselves  been  made  commonplaces  by  the 
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English  poets  and  novelists  of  the  time,  chiefly  Scott  and  Byron. 
There  were  many  people  in  America  who  wished  to  be  romantic, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  romantic  scenery  in  America.  Although 
the  mountains  lacked  the  boldness  of  outline  of  the  Swiss 
peaks,  or  even  the  variety  of  modeling  of  the  treeless  mountains 
of  England  or  Wales,  yet  they  were  full  of  valleys  and  glens, 
crags  and  ravines,  brooks  and  cascades,  enough  to  delight  any- 
one weary  of  uniformity.  This  love  of  the  wild  and  rugged 
mountain  scenery  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  arisen  in 
Europe,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  love  of  nature  of  Rousseau. 
Whatever  the  influence  of  Rousseau  may  have  been,  the  feeling 
for  mountains  in  England  was  largely  connected  with  the  name 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  in  America,  if  we  may  judge  at  all  from 
chance  references  and  allusions,  it  was  the  fierce  wildness  of  Sal- 
vator that  was  typical  of  mountain  romance  rather  than  any- 
thing of  Rousseau.* 

We  need  not  admire  the  artistic  taste  which  preferred  Sal- 
vator to  so  many  other  possible  landscapists.  He  has  many 
false  qualities  of  course,  but  perhaps  the  quality  that  attracted 
America  at  that  day  was  that  he  was  a  rebel  against  convention. 
He  had  been  an  independent,  as  they  were,  and  being  an  inde- 
pendent he  had  sympathized  with  those  forms  and  moods  of 
nature  which  had  seemed  free  and  even  wild,  without  culture 
and  even  without  law. 

There  were  other  things,  too,  in  American  scenery  less  gen- 
eral but  early  noticed  and  appreciated.  Mr.  Tudor,  in  the 
address  just  quoted,  mentions  two  special  aspects  of  American 
scenery,  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  forests  in  the  fall,  and  the 
striking  effects  of  snow  in  the  winter.  More  particular  still, 
though  not  specifically  American,  were  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  gorge  of  Trenton  Falls,  the  limestone  caves  and 
the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  and  the  Profile  of  the  Franconia 

*SeeThe  Portfolio  for  1812,  Vol  VIII,  283;  Dwight,  Travels  II  483; 
North  American  Review^  A^u\  i82i,p.  484;  Irving,  Tales  of  a  Traveler^  The 
Painter^  s  Adventure ;  North  American  Review^  July,  vol.  X II ,  p.  97 ;  Cooper, 
Deerslayer^  Chap.  16;  Downing,  Landscape  Gardenings  §  II.  p.  49;  Park- 
man,  The  Oregon  Trail.  These  allusions  are  all  before  1850.  If  we  looked 
in  the  writings  of  professional  critics,  we  should  find  many  more.  The  Eng- 
lish citations  go  back  to  Horace  Walpole,  1739. 
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Notch  and  the  Flume.  One  element  in  natural  beauty,  which 
we  to-day  value  more  perhaps  than  any  of  those  mentioned, 
they  seem  to  have  considered  but  little ;  namely,  the  beauty  of 
the  seashore.  Perhaps  this  was  because  in  beauty  of  the  sea- 
shore America  is  not  preeminent;  a  great  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  at  least,  is  beautiful  only  because  the  sea  is  always  beau- 
tiful. There  is  little  to  compare,  not,  let  us  say,  with  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  but  with  the  Scottish  promontories  and  narrow 
beaches  with  their  crags  and  caves,  the  English  black  head- 
lands at  the  north  and  white  cliffs  at  the  south,  the  French 
falaises,  not  to  mention  the  myriad  Greek  and  Italian  charms 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Only  slowly  did  America  discover  the 
satisfying  beauty  of  the  sea ;  in  earlier  days  those  who  sought 
Nature,  sought  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  mountains. 

Another  element  in  natural  beauty,  or  more  exactly  another 
quality,  America  lacked  and  very  keenly  was  the  lack  felt.  This 
was  the  charm  of  association;  however  superior  the  Hudson 
may  have  been  to  the  Rhine,  yet  the  Rhine  had  castles.  Amer- 
ica had  no  castles,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  great  defect.  Some- 
what later  than  the  time  we  have  in  mind,  Ruskin  crystalized 
the  idea  with  perfect  definiteness:  American  scenery,  he 
affirmed, •  could  not  be  beautiful  because  it  had  no  castles. 
There  were  certainly  those  in  America  who  felt  the  same  lack; 
they  felt  that  America  lacked,  one  great  element  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  her  want  of  romantic  association.  Hence,  I  suppose, 
the  curious  legend-making  of  the  time,  the  effort  of  Irving  and 
Paulding  and  others  to  connect  the  Hudson,  for  instance,  with 
legend  even  if  they  had  to  invent  the  legend  themselves.  In 
this  effort  Irving  at  least  was  singularly  successful;  he  invented 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  and  the  picturesque  Dutchman,  the 
Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  most  successful  of 
all,  he  invented  Rip  Van  Winkle,  so  that  many  people  to-day 
enjoy  the  Catskills  more  because  they  feel  that  Rip  Van  Winkle 
once  lived  thereabouts. 

And  to  this  sentiment  as  to  scenery  we  may  add  another  note 
to  the  effect  that,  as  might  be  expected,  this  feeling  was  apt  to 

^PrctUrita,  Chapter  I. 
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be  somewhat  conventional.  The  influence  of  Scott  was  very 
great,  of  Byron  somewhat  less,  but  still  considerable,  and  as  a 
result  people  did  not  always  insist  on  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes.  Thus,  take  a  man  so  possessed  with  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  nature  as  Audubon,  a  man,  too,  with  such  immense 
opportunity  for  knowing  and  presenting  truth.  Audubon's 
Birds  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  in  some  respects.  The 
birds  themselves,  as  in  the  later  series  of  animals,  are  exact 
down  to  a  feather  or  a  hair,  and  so  are  the  trees  and  the  flowers. 
But  the  backgrounds  of  his  pictures,  especially  of  mountain 
scenery,  are  very  apt  to  be  wholly  conventional.  They  are  most 
characteristic,  too,  for  they  are  romantic  and  grandiose  to  a  de- 
gree, but  often  highly  conventional.  River  and  coast  scenes  he 
generally  draws  with  care  and  some  realism  as  though  he 
had  studied  a  good  deal  at  the  topographical  drawing  that 
was  more  common  then  than  now.  But  as  for  beauty  of 
the  mountain,  though  his  writings  show  that  he  loved  it,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  expression,  his  realism  abandons  him,  and  he 
draws  what  he  conceives  in  a  general  way  ought  to  be  there. 

To  turn  now  to  Cooper  as  the  spokesman  of  this  feeling  for 
natural  scenery.  There  had  been  others,  as  we  have  said,  who 
knew  and  loved  American  scenery  before  him,  Wilson  and 
Audubon  the  naturalists,  Irving  and  Paulding  the  story- writers, 
a  score  of  magazine-poets  beside  Bryant,  and  of  minor  land- 
scapists  beside  Thomas  Cole,  and  also  men  of  culture  and 
scholarship  like  William  Tudor,  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  Benjamin  Silli- 
man.  Dr.  Hosack,  one  of  the  first  to  begin  the  fashion  of  build- 
ing a  handsome  house  in  lovely  surroundings,  and  many  more. 

In  spite  of  the  generally  romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  the  main 
feeling  in  reading  Cooper  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  wrote,  is  one  of  realism.  He  is  clearly  writing 
of  real  places,  of  places  that  he  knew.  About  the  time  that 
Cooper  began  to  write,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Spectator^ 
was  contributing  an  account  of  a  trip  up  the  Hudson  and  to 
Lake  George.     He  tells  much  that  is  interesting,  and  among 

•August  5, 1825. 
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other  things  quotes  the  sentiment  of  Gray,  that  two  lines  writ- 
ten on  the  spot  are  worth  a  whole  carload  of  recollections. 
Probably  Cooper's  descriptions  were  rarely  written  on  the  spot, 
but  his  memory  was  so  strong  and  his  imagination  so  intense 
that  it  almost  seems  as  if  they  were.  It  is  not  that  his  scenery  is 
topographically  exact,  for  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  The 
Spy^  Cooper  had  a  definite  point  in  mind  for  "The  Locusts," 
and  although  the  country  is  now  much  changed,  one  can  stand 
near  the  spot  and  look  ofif  along  the  road  to  Mamaroneck  to  the 
Sound,  now  hardly  to  be  seen  for  the  trees.  But  though  the 
spot  may  be  definitely  fixed,  Cooper  has  no  idea  of  being  rigid. 
He  speaks  of  White  Plains  as  being  below  when  it  is  really 
above,  he  brings  the  Four  Corners,  really  some  six  or  eight 
miles  away,  within  a  short  ride.  So  toward  the  end  of  the 
book,  there  is  a  passage  telling  how  the  Whartons'  heavy  travel- 
ing-carriage toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Fishkill  Moun- 
tains, and  how  the  view  of  Fishkill  Valley  and  of  the  plain 
broke  on  the  sight  of  Frances  as  she  walked  on  ahead  with  Katy 
Haynes,  and  how  she  saw  the  evening  sun  shining  on  the 
window-pane  of  the  hut  of  Washington  on  a  small  conical  hill. 
It  is  all  true  to  nature,  but  the  steep  ascent,  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  the  Fishkill,  the  conical  hill  are  in  three  different  places 
and  could  not  in  any  way  he  got  into  one.  Cooper,  one  would 
say,  planning  the  topography  of  his  stories  and  writing  his  de- 
scriptive passages,  gathered  together  the  recollections  and  it 
may  be  the  notes  of  many  walks  and  drives,  and  imagined  a 
place  and  a  scenery  that  should  suit  his  necessity.  As  The  Spy 
was  written  in  Westchester,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  so 
The  Pioneers  was  written  of  Otsego  Lake  with  which  he  was 
familiar  from  boyhood.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  was  suggested 
on  a  trip  to  Glenn's  Falls.  A  glance  at  the  topography  shows 
much  of  interest.  At  Glenn's  Falls  itself,  on  the  island  where 
Leatherstocking  and  his  party  sustained  that  terrible  Indian 
siege,  much  has  been  changed ;  a  dam  has  been  built  above  the 
island,  a  bridge  across  it.  Yet  one  can  still  see  the  elements  of 
fact  at  the  bottom  of  Cooper's  description.  The  caves  are 
purely  suggestive ;  they  have  no  more  likeness  to  the  caves  in 
the  story  than  the  caves  of  our  youth  had  to  real  pirate  caves. 
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But  the  general  shape  of  the  island,  and  the  river  and  the  rushing 
water,  are  much  the  same  as  they  were,  and  one  can  see  much 
that  Cooper  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  dare-devil 
rush  of  the  Indians  from  the  northern  end.  When  one  gets  to 
Lake  George  the  reality  is  stronger;  the  suggestions  less.  As 
you  look  out  of  the  window  of  the  train  on  the  approach  to 
Caldwell  you  will  easily  pick  out  the  "high  cone  that  rose  a  little 
in  advance  of  that  range  which  stretches  for  miles  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake."  And  if  you  climb  to  the  top  and 
look  out  to  the  east,  you  will  see  almost  exactly  what  Leather- 
stocking  and  his  companions  saw.  And  as  the  story  goes  on 
with  the  paddle  down  the  lake  among  the  islands,  you  see  that 
you  are  on  real  ground.'  One  point  here  is  worth  mentioning. 
Hawkeye  and  the  rest  left  the  lake  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
outlet  and  struck  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Adirondacks; 
Cooper  had  doubtless  never  been  there;  he  calls  it  "a  region 
less  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  than  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  or  the  steppes  of  Tartary."  The  account,  therefore, 
loses  its  reality,  nor  can  one  trace  it  at  all  even  upon  a  map, 
except  by  the  name  of  Beaver  Pond  that  may  have  caught 
Cooper's  eye.  Without  spending  more  time  on  topography,  we 
may  feel  quite  sure  that  Cooper  had  a  feeling  for  reality  in 
place,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  allowing  his  realism  to  interfere 
with  what  he  felt  his  story  needed.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  a 
real  country. 

A  word  of  comparison  may  here  be  suggested  between  Cooper 
and  Brockden  Brown.  Cooper  certainly  lacks  some  of  the  un- 
reality of  the  earlier  novelist:  as  we  feel  that  his  places  are  real 
places,  so  in  the  main  are  his  people  real  people.  Brockden 
Brown  is  not  as  a  rule  very  specific  in  his  descriptions  of  place: 
one  is  apt  to  feel  that  his  places  are  the  conventional  romantic 
environment  to  his  conventional  romantic  figures.  But  just  as 
Brown's  figures,  though  so  conventional  and  so  romantic,  have 
to  them  a  sort  of  reality  given  by  the  intensity  of  the  author's 
imagination,  so  it  is  (rarely)  with  Brown's  scenery.     The  foUow- 


'  Or  rather  water.    There  was   a  steamboat  on  the  lake  when  Cooper 
visited  it. 
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ing  from  Edgar  Huntly  (Chap.  XVII)  seems  to  me  more  real- 
istic in  its  intense  particularity  than  any  description  in  Cooper: 

**No  fancy  can  conceive  a  scene  more  desolate  than  that  which 
presented  itself.  The  soil  was  nearly  covered  with  sharp  frag- 
ments of  stone.  Between  these,  sprung  brambles  and  creeping 
vines,  whose  twigs,  crossing  and  intertwining  with  each  other, 
added  to  the  roughness  below,  made  the  passage  infinitely  toil- 
some. Scattered  over  this  space  were  single  cedars  with  their 
ragged  spines  and  wreaths  of  moss,  and  copses  of  dwarf  oaks, 
which  were  only  new  emblems  of  sterility.  ...  In  a  wilderness 
like  this  my  only  hope  was  to  light  upon  obscure  paths  made  by 
cattle.  Meanwhile  I  endeavoured  to  adhere  to  one  line,  and  to 
burst  through  the  vexatious  obstacles  which  encumbered  our 
way.  The  ground  was  concealed  by  the  bushes  and  we  were 
perplexed  and  fatigued  by  a  continual  succession  of  hollows  and 
prominences.  At  one  moment  we  were  nearly  thrown  headlong 
into  a  pit.  At  another  we  struck  our  feet  against  the  angles  of 
stones.  The  branches  of  the  oaks  rebounded  in  our  faces  or  en- 
tangled in  our  legs,  and  the  unseen  thorns  inflicted  on  us  a 
thousand  wounds.  .  .  .  Sometimes  we  lighted  upon  tracks  which 
afforded  us  an  easier  footing  and  encouraged  us  to  proceed. 
These,  for  a  time,  terminated  at  a  brook  or  in  a  bog,  and  we 
were  once  more  compelled  to  go  forward  at  random." 

Such  a  passage  makes  Natty  Bumppo's  following  of  a  trail 
seem  almost  like  walking  in  a  park,  but  such  passages  in  Brown 
are  very  rare. 

In  matters  of  detail,  and  perhaps  also  somewhat  in  spirit, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  find  in  Cooper  something  of  that  ex- 
aggeration with  a  view  to  romance  that  was  characteristic  of 
the  time.  In  The  Spy  we  read  of  rocky  heights  near  the  Four 
Corners,  but  though  there  really  are  rocks  near  the  place  they 
are  not  such  that  a  fall  from  them  would  easily  break  a  man's 
neck.  In  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  we  read  of  *'the  crooked 
and  intricate  channels"  among  the  islands  of  the  narrows,  of 
the  "bold  rocks  and  impending  forests  that  frowned  upon  the 
narrow  strait,"  but  whoever  knows  the  place  will  see  that  with 
the  natural  exaggeration  of  the  artist.  Cooper  has  increased 
each  detail  to  give  the  effect  that  he  desired.*    Such  things  we 

•This  was  noted  at  the  time,  and  very  correctly,  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July  1826,  p.  154:  **  He  chooses  to  paint  upon  the  grand  scale,  and 
with  a  bold  outline,  and  numberless  little  beauties,  which  serve  to  fill  up  and 
soften,  and  adorn  the  real  scene,  are  wholly  overlooked." 
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feel  to-day  to  be  rather  a  crude  form  of  art.  We  feel  that 
Nature  just  as  she  is,  is  so  often  beautiful  that  we  do  not  need 
to  stretch  a  point  here  or  force  a  note  there  to  gain  effect. 
Selection,  not  exaggaration,  is  what  gives  character  to  the  land- 
scape of  to-day,  but  though  Cooper  fell  naturally  into  the  fashion 
of  his  time,  his  thorough  appreciation  of  what  was  really  beauti- 
ful, prevented  him  from  any  extravagances  that  would  destroy 
his  charm.  Indeed,  he  had  little  of  the  true  love  of  largeness, 
so  common  in  America  in  his  day,  or  if  he  had,  he  got  rid  of  it 
in  his  years  abroad.  "There  is  a  widespread  error  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  scenery,"  he  writes  in  WyandotU^  a  later 
novel,  "from  the  size  of  the  lakes,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  rivers,  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  forests,  and  the  seemingly 
boundless  expanse  of  the  prairies,  the  world  has  come  to  attach 
to  it  an  idea  of  grandeur;  a  word  that  is  nearly  in  every  case 
misapplied.  The  scenery  of  that  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent which  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
very  seldom  rises  to  a  scale  that  merits  this  term ;  when  it  does, 
it  is  more  owing  to  the  accessories,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
terminable woods,  than  to  the  natural  face  of  the  country." 

These  things,  however,  are  not  the  most  important  notes  of 
Cooper's  view  of  American  scenery.  Cooper,  like  Irving,  or 
like  Cole  or  Durand,  saw  the  beauty  of  the  America  that  he 
knew  and  rendered  it,  in  the  main,  faithfully.  The  Hudson  and 
its  Highlands,  the  Fishkill  Mountains  and  the  Catskills,  Lake 
George  and  Otsego  Lake,  as  well  as  many  another  place,  he  knew 
and  loved  and  presented  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  larger 
audience  that  he  soon  gained  abroad.  And  as  a  book  is  easily 
reprinted  or  translated,  it  is  to  Cooper  rather  than  to  Cole  or 
Durand,  that  Europe  owes  its  artistic  presentation  of  American 
scenery,  its  portrait  of  America,  as  Mr.  Brownell  puts  it.  But 
just  as  a  portrait  has  more  than  its  form  and  its  features,  so 
Cooper's  view  of  American  scenery  has  also  its  spirit,  its  senti- 
ment, its  feeling,  and  this  feeling  is  often  something  that  can 
hardly  be  conveyed  by  description.  It  occurs  most  often  in  the 
later  novels. 

The  strongest  impression  made  upon  Cooper  was  thevastness 
of  the  virgin  forest,  something  that  in  spite  of  the  American 
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love  of  largeness,  was  hardly  appreciated  in  his  day,  and  in  ours 
has  so  largely  passed  away  that  most  of  us  have  no  chance  to 
appreciate  it.  To  the  first  Americans  the  forest  was  an  enemy 
to  be  conquered ;  it  surrounded  their  slight  clearings  and  over- 
whelmed the  land.  It  was  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  and 
it  sheltered  fierce  animals  and. fiercer  men.  The  first  feeling  of 
America  about  the  forest  was  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  it,  first  to 
get  rid  of  its  preventive  power  and  afterward,  as  to-day,  because 
of  its  profit.  Even  as  late  as  1850  New  York  State  appeared  to 
Lord  Morpeth  as  he  traveled  through  it,  as  a  vast  forest  with 
little  clearings  here  and  there.  Cooper  saw  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  but  he  saw  farther  ahead  than  the  settler  and  the 
money  maker.  The  Pioneers,  even  in  1823,  shows  us  Judge 
Temple  vainly  trying  to  restrain  the  indiscriminate  cutting 
and  slashing  of  what  seemed  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
virgin  forest,  and  Leatherstocking  vainly  regretting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  solitudes  that  had  been  so  dear  to  him. 
Cooper,  too,  loved  the  forest,  and  though  perhaps  the  forest  is 
hardly  an  element  in  scenery  —  certainly  it  was  an  element  very 
slightly  appreciated  by  his  time  —  yet  it  will  come  first  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  follows  his  work  as  it  generally  came  first  in 
his  own  mind.* 

In  the  characteristic  American  novels  of  Cooper,  the  action 
generally  goes  on  with  a  forest  background.  The  forest  is 
always  there,  a  bleak  wilderness,  vast  and  interminable, 
stretching  its  gloomy  extent  over  uncounted  leagues  of  moun- 
tain and  valley,  unbroken  save  for  accidental  clearings  by  wind 
or  fire  or  rarely  by  the  settler's  axe,  by  lake  or  stream,  impene- 
trable save  for  the  runs  of  the  deer  or  the  water-course,  or  the 
long  and  difficult  trails  of  the  Indian.  Cooper,  felt  it  always  in 
its  larger  aspects;  he  knew  its  trees  and  its  flowers,  but  he 
rarely  mentions  them  particularly.  But  he  knew  all  its  more 
general  aspects,  whether  half-lighted  through  the  tree-tops  by 

•  See  the  beginning  of  Deerslayer^  and  of  Natty  Bumppo's  account  of  his 
education:  **  The  only  book  I  read,  or  care  about  reading,  is  the  one  which 
God  has  opened  before  us  his  creatures  in  the  noble  forest,  broad  lakes,  roll- 
ing rivers,  blue  skies,  and  the  wind,  and  tempests,  and  sunshine,  and  other 
glorious  marveb  of  the  land.''  (Ch.  xxiv.)  Leatherstocking  was  essentially 
a  man  of  the  forest;  he  never  accustomed  himself  to  the  prairie. 
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the  noon-day  sun,  or  settling  into  the  dusk  of  twilight ;  in  the 
full  green  of  summer  or  the  gaudy  coloring  of  the  fall,  or  covered 
with  snow  in  the  winter  or  glittering  with  icicles  or  the  frost; 
he  knew  its  straight  and  lofty  tree-trunks,  its  vaulted  arches,  its 
fallen  columns  returning  to  the  earth  in  mossy  decay.  In  this 
respect  he  most  resembles  Durand  among  contemporary  land- 
scape painters,  who  seems  most  at  home  within  the  unbroken 
wilderness.  More  than  Durand,  however.  Cooper  was  haunted 
by  the  solitude,  the  stillness,  the  repose  of  the  forest  depths, 
the  deep  and  breathing  silence.  It  was  the  solitary  grandeur, 
the  solemn  obscurity,  the  sublime  mystery  (to  use  phrases  or 
thoughts  that  recurred  often  to  his  mind)  of  the  virgin  wilder- 
ness that  made  the  chief  impression  which  the  forest  left  upon 
his  mind." 

Within  this  vast  wilderness,  and  practically  the  only  means  by 
which  one  could  know  it,  were  rivers  and  lakes,  and  these  per- 
haps Cooper  knew  and  loved  better  than  he  did  the  forest  itself. 
The  years  of  his  boyhood  he  had  passed  on  the  shores  of  Otsego 
Lake,  and  in  The  Pioneers  and  afterward  in  The  Deers layer  he 
records  the  varying  aspect  of  the  lake  in  the  round  of  the  sea- 
sons, in  the  passage  of  day  and  nighty  in  the  varying  phenomena 
of  calm  and  storm.  Lake  George  he  knew  less  well,  but  still  it 
it  was  dear  to  him  in  its  many  picturesque  phases,  and  having 
written  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  almost  upon  it,  as  one  may 
say,  he  returned  to  it  in  Satanstoe.  The  great  lakes,  too, 
were  interesting  to  him,  more  perhaps  than  they  are  to  us.  As 
a  sailor  he  liked  the  Inland  Sea,  as  he  called  Ontario  and  in  The 
Pathfinder  he  planned  a  novel  where  the  vast  deserts  of 
sea  and  forest  should  join  and  meet."  The  idea  was  more 
than  a  fancy,  for  it  developed  the    contrast    between  Path- 

"It  is  curious  to  note  the  same  prevailing  impression  in  the  mind  of  De 
TocqueviUe,  who  traveled  in  America  in  1831,  and  went  into  the  woods  of 
Michigan,  especially  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  unbroken  forest 
His  first  impression  and  last  was  of  silence  and  solitude.  He,  like  Cooper, 
foresaw  and  deplored  the  destruction  that  was  to  follow. 

"Here,  too.  Cooper  was  curiously  anticipated  by  De  TocqueviUe,  who 
wrote  on  Lake  Huron,  August  14, 1831:  "Ce  lac  sans  voiles,  cette  cote  qui 
ne  porte  encore  aucun  vestige  du  passage  de  Thomme,  cette  ^temelle  for^t 
qui  la  horde  tout  cela,  je  vous  assure,  n'est  pas  seulement  grand  en  po^ie. 
C*est  le  plus  extraordinaire  spectacle  que  j*ai  vu  dans  ma  vie." 
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finder  and  Cap,  the  man  of  the  forest  and  the  man  of  the  sea, 
which  finds  exhibition  in  several  conversations,  and  suggests, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  incident  of  the  story.  Beside  the  lakes, 
there  were  the  rivers  and  the  streams,  with  their  rapids  and 
their  waterfalls.  It  is  these  last  aspects  that  appealed  chiefly  to 
Cooper;  almost  all  the  well-known  waterfalls  of  the  state  may 
be  read  of  in  his  pages:  the  Niagara,  the  Genessee,  the  Cahoos, 
Glenn's,  the  Canada  (Trenton  Falls),  to  use  Natty  Bumppo's 
enumeration  in  The  Pathfinder^  as  well  as  the  falls  of  the  Oswego 
that  suggested  it.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  descriptions  is 
Leatherstocking's  account  of  the  water  below  Glenn's. 

One  rarely  gets  away  from  the  forest  in  Cooper's  American 
novels.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  deal  with  a  later  period 
when  the  forest  was  beginning  to  disappear,  and  some  of  them, 
as  The  Sfiy^  were  confined  to  the  longer  civilized  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  best  of  his  stories  are  of  the  forest.  And 
this  suggests  to  us  something  of  a  correction  to  what  has  gone 
before.  The  forest  as  we  have  it  in  Cooper  is  not  so  much  seen 
as  felt.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Deerslayer  that  records 
Leatherstocking's  first  view  of  the  lake.  Cooper  says  that  he 
"found  a  pleasure  in  studying  this  large,  and,  to  him,  unusual 
opening  into  the  mysteries  and  forms  of  the  woods,"  and  that 
touches  a  true  point  in  the  forest:  one  cannot  readily  see  it,  it 
confuses  one's  view,  it  gives  one  but  a  little  at  a  time,  it  sur- 
rounds one  and  never  can  be  comprehended  in  one  generaliza- 
tion. And  so  it  is,  probably,  that  Cooper's  best  words  on 
scenery  are  not  exactly  descriptions,  or  at  least  not  pictorial 
descriptions,  but  impressions,  impressions  generally  stored  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  character  who  personifies  Cooper's  feeling 
for  the  forest,  Leatherstocking,  who  goes  west  before  the  march 
of  civilization  and  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  prairie.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  well-known  description  of  the  view  from  Cats- 
kill  Mountain : 

"But  the  place  I  mean  is  next  to  the  river,  where  one  of  the 
ridges  juts  out  a  little  from  the  rest,  and  where  the  rocks  fall, 
for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  feet,  so  much  up  and  down,  that 
a  man  standing  on  their  edges  is  fool  enough  to  think  he  can 
jump  from  top  to  bottom. 
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'"What  do  you  see  when  you  get  there?'  asked  Edwards. 

**  'Creation,'  said  Natty,  dropping  the  end  of  his  rod  into  the 
water,  and  sweeping  one  hand  around  him  in  a  circle;  'all 
creation.'  "  " 

Leatherstocking  is  the  best  expression  of  Cooper's  feeling 
for  American  scenery,  for  the  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  but 
especially  for  the  forest.  "He  loved  the  woods  for  their  fresh- 
ness, their  sublime  solitude,  their  vastness,  and  the  impress 
that  they  everywhere  bore  of  the  divine  hand  of  their  creator. 
He  seldom  moved  through  them,  without  pausing  to  dwell  on 
some  peculiar  beauty  that  gave  him  pleasure,  though  seldom 
attempting  to  investigate  the  causes;  and  never  did  a  day  pass 
without  his  communing  in  spirit,  and  this,  too,  without  the  aid 
of  forms  or  language,  with  the  infinite  source  of  all  he  saw,  felt, 
and  beheld."" 

It  was  in  New  York  first  that  America  produced  a  body  of 
literature  marked  by  common  aims  and  common  characteristics. 
By  no  means  so  rich  in  genius  and  in  masterpiece  as  the  later 
New  England  group,  yet  the  Knickerbocker  literature  is  not 
without  its  own  interest.  Irving  and  Paulding,  Halleck  and 
Drake,  Willis  and  Morris,  not  to  mention  others,  form  a  group 
which,  though  it  has  much  that  is  conventional,  has  also  much 
that  is  genuine  and  even  national.  And  with  some  conven- 
tionality, there  is  little  in  their  work  that  is  better  founded  on 
reality  than  their  love  for  national  scenery.  Cooper  has  not 
very  much  in  common  with  the  essayists  and  poets  of  the 
"Knickerbocker  School,"  nor  does  the  fact  that  he  lived  and 
wrote  in  New  York  make  him  one  of  them  more,  perhaps,  than 
in  name.  But  he  does  have  in  common  with  them  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  the  scenery  of  America,  and  better  than  the 
others,  even  than  Irving,  did  he  present  it  to  the  world. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 

Union  College,  New  York. 

"  The  Pioneers^  Chap.  xxvi. 
"  The  Deerslayer^  Chap.  xvi. 
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THE  LATE  FIFTIES 

Before  the  writer  lies  the  letter  of  a  young  collegian  of  the 
late  fifties,  telling  briefly  of  a  debate  in  the  Euphradian  Society 
of  the  South  Carolina  College  on  the  question  of  turning  the 
College  into  a  University.  Those  engaged  in  it  were  graduates 
of  earlier  years  and  therefore  honorary  members.  The  letter  is 
dated  in  November,  1857.     The  young  collegian  writes: 

"Last  night  we  had  a  fine  debate  in  our  Society  among  some 
four  or  five  of  our  honorary  members  on  the  advisability  of  turn- 
ing the  College  into  a  University.  Davidson,  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  last  number  of  RusselVs  Magazine  on  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  made,  I  think,  much  the  best  speech,  though  few  of  his 
audience  would,  I  suppose,  agree  with  me,  as  he  is  a  very  diffi- 
dent man  and  speaks  like  one  more  accustomed  to  the  pen  than 
the  stage.  His  arguments  were  very  much  the  same  as  those 
which  father  used  in  his  piece  on  the  University  idea.  A  Mr. 
Goodman,  who  was  in  college  at  the  same  time  with  Professor 
Barnwell,  and  is  a  great  friend  of  his,  also  made  a  very  good 
speech,  only  rather  long,  and  took  occasion  to  pronounce  a 
very  high  panegyric  upon  Barnwell.  Dr.  Gaston  spoke  very 
well  on  the  University  side,  but  merely,  I  believe,  for  the 
sake  of  debate." 

That  brilliant  orator.  Colonel  William  C.  Preston,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  college  and  had  instructed  the  students  in 
declamation,  was  then  living  in  Columbia.  He  warmly  favored 
the  University  idea,  and  had  urged  it  upon  the  legislature.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  James  Thomwell,  who  had  been  his  successor  as 
president  and  to  the  last  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  change.  That  change  took  place 
only  in  consequence  of  altered  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  war 
between  the  States. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  secession  of  the 
State,  the  South  Carolina  College  had  been  steadily  advancing 
its  requirements  for  admission,  and  they  were  highest  during  the 
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decade  before  i860.  In  the  late  four  years  of  that  period  a  faculty 
of  somewhat  exceptional  ability  had  been  brought  together. 

Those  who  entered  the  freshman  class  had  to  study  and  review 
the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  grammars;  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries; Sallust's  Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Catiline; 
the  Georgics,  Bucolics,  and  six  books  of  the  iEneid ;  eight  of 
Cicero's  Orations;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Latin 
prosody;  Kuchner's  Greek  Exercises;  Jacob's  Greek  Reader; 
the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad;  six  books  of  the  Anabasis; 
modem  geography;  Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography;  Bourdon's 
or  Loomis's  Algebra,  in  part.  History  was  not  required  of 
them;  but  much  history  was  read  in  the  schools,  and  it  was 
taught  in  college. 

The  writer  remembers  that  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who  had  just 
resigned  and  was  soon  to  leave  for  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  examined  the  applicants  in  Georgaphy;  and  it  was  a 
pretty  rigid  examination.  Some  of  the  entrance  examinations 
were  oral,  but  this  was  written. 

During  the  freshman  year  the  class  studied  Eschenburg's 
Grecian  and  Roman  Antiquities;  the  twenty-five  book  of  Livy; 
all  of  Horace  except  the  Ars  Poetica ;  the  rest  of  the  Ilaid; 
Latin  and  Greek  exercises;  geometry;  algebra;  ancient  his- 
tory; logarithms. 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  class  had  elocution ;  Tacitus;  Juve- 
nal and  Persius;  Latin  and  Greek  composition;  Demosthenes 
on  the  Crown;  parts  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  plane 
trigonometry;  conic  sections;  mediaeval  history ;  history  of  the 
Bible;  physiology;  physics;  chemistry. 

In  the  junior  year  the  studies  were  Lucan's  Pharsalia; 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry;  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
one  play  each;  Greek  and  Latin  composition;  trigonometry; 
analytical  geometry ;  calculus,  continued ;  chemistry,  continued ; 
mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  evidences  of  Christianity ;  rhet- 
oric and  criticism ;  political  philosophy. 

The  studies  of  the  senior  year  were :  a  play  of  Terence  and 
one  of  Plautus;  part  of  Pindar;  part  of  Plato  —  the  Apology  and 
the  Crito;  Latin  and  Greek  composition ;  astronomy;  geology; 
political  economy;  criticism  and  elocution;  Butler's  Analogy, 
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with  Dr.  Thornweirs  critical  comments,  though  he  was  then  no 
longer  connected  with  the  college;  physics,  continued. 

One  may  pause  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  course  of  study  was  planned  for  all-round  intellectual 
training.  Discipline  of  the  mind  was  the  first  object;  culture, 
the  second.  There  was  no  thought  at  all  of  special  training. 
In  fact  the  student  did  not  come  there  for  that.  He  came  for 
the  education  of  the  gentleman ;  and  there  were  many  of  them 
who  did  not  look  forward  to  making  any  professional  use  of  it. 
Not  that  all  were  the  sons  of  rich  men:  there  were  always,  year 
after  year,  the  sons  of  poor  men  among  them.  Class  after  class 
subscribed  for  the  education  of  such,  a  classmate  in  whose 
attainments  they  took  especial  pride.  Each  of  the  literary 
societies,  in  like  manner,  provided  for  the  financial  support  of 
one  of  its  members.  But  most  of  the  students  came  to  college 
with  no  ulterior  purpose  beyond  that  of  acquiring  the  education 
befitting  a  gentleman  —  not  culture  alone,  as  writers  are  fond  of 
saying  nowadays  when  they  would  contrast  the  older  methods 
with  the  present  devotion  to  special  studies,  but  mental  discip- 
line, with  culture  superadded  to  it. 

Many  were  destined  to  be  planters;  but,  if  any  went  into 
business  or  entered  one  of  the  professions,  they  expected  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  lifework  elsewhere  than  at  college. 
What  if  they  forgot  their  Latin  and  Greek  and  had  no  use  for 
the  higher  mathematics  ?  The  drill  they  had  gone  through  in 
studies  of  a  varied  nature,  the  training  in  logic  and  rhetoric, 
the  survey  of  theory  after  theory  in  the  then  new  science  of 
geology,  the  collation  of  history  with  political  science  and 
economics,  and,  above  all,  the  conception  forced  upon  them  of 
the  sisterhood  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences  —  these  were  sub- 
stantial gains,  an  integral  part  of  their  inner  life,  to  remain  with 
them  when  definite  fragments  of  mere  knowledge  had  sunk 
into  oblivion. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  mental  discipline  might  have 
been  made  more  thorough,  that  a  wider  and  richer  culture 
might  have  been  given.  But  to  bestow  these  was  emphatically 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  college  curriculum  in  those  days,  and  of 
all  that  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  had  associated  with  the 
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curriculum;  the  literary  societies  and  their  public  orations 
and  debates,  the  public  lectures  of  the  professors  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  hearing  legislative 
debates,  from  the  fact  that  the  college  commencement  took 
place  in  December  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
began  its  session. 

In  the  senior  year  each  member  of  the  class,  however  diffident 
and  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  had  to  deliver  an  original 
oration  on  a  subject  of  his  own  choice.  The  speech  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  chapel  before  the  assembled  student-body,  with  the 
august  dignitaries  of  the  faculty  seated  on  the  platform  in  a 
semi-circle  around  the  orator.  The  time  was  immediately  after 
evening  prayers. 

Instruction  was  given  in  various  ways.  In  some  subjects  and 
with  some  professors  it  was  confined  to  the  use  of  textbooks. 
In  others  it  was  by  lecture.  The  Le  Contes  lectured  even  when 
the  classes  were  required  to  study  a  textbook  as  the  basis  of 
their  preparation.  Dr.  La  Borde  read  lectures  on  metaphysics. 
President  Longstreet  read  his  on  political  economy,  taking  issue 
with  the  statements  and  doctrines  of  the  work  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  class.  Professor  Barnwell  delivered  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy.  Professor  Venable  did  not  confine  himself 
wholly  to  the  book  in  use  on  astronomy,  but  lectured  occasion- 
ally, besides  taking  his  class  on  certain  nights  to  the  observatory 
for  a  peep  through  the  telescope.  A  few  of  the  students  took 
lessons  in  shorthand  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down  the  lec- 
tures with  facility  and  accuracy. 

When  the  writer  entered  college.  Dr.  McCay,  selected  from  a 
business  career  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  as  an  expert  mathema- 
tician, was  president.  The  professors  were  the  two  Le  Contes, 
Joseph  and  John;  Dr.  William  J.  Rivers,  author  of  a  History 
of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Maximilian  La  Borde,  author  of  a  text- 
book on  physiology;  Charles  P.  Pelham;  Reverend  Robert 
Woodward  Barnwell;  Dr.  J.  L.  Reynolds;  Charles  S.  Venable. 

In  the  freshman  year  of  the  class  of  i860,  there  was  a  revo- 
lution, headed  by  the  juniors  and  precipitated  by  maladroitness 
on  the  part  of  the  president.  The  professors  were  known  to  be 
not  in  sympathy  with  him ;  and  at  their  next  meeting  the  Trus- 
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tees  left  him  out,  and  also  Professor  Pelham,  who  remained  in 
Columbia  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

The  Trustees  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  assignment  of 
chairs,  but  retained  the  other  professors.  Professor  Barnwell 
became  chaplain  when  the  troubles  of  the  next  year  came,  and 
Professor  Reynolds  was  assigned  the  chair  of  Latin. 

It  was  thought  advisable  in  choosing  their  next  president  to 
select  a  man  experienced  in  collegiate  work,  and  they  elected 
Judge  Longstreet,  then  at  the  head  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, as  yet  a  young  institution.  The  tenements  in  the  campus 
were  soon  well  supplied  with  copies  of  Georgia  Scenes^  a  work 
of  humor  which  the  new  president  was  rather  fond  of  alluding 
to  as  one  of  the  indiscretions  of  his  youth.  The  following  year 
there  was  trouble  again,  but  the  faculty  promptly  suspended  the 
majority  of  the  student-body ;  and  on  the  return  of  those  who 
came  back  —  many  went  to  other  institutions  —  matters  went 
on  smoothly  enough  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
States  emptied  the  institution. 

The  common  system  of  providing  meals,  in  earlier  days  a 
frequent  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  cause  of  college  rebellions, 
had  been  rendered  non-compulsory ;  and  very  many  of  the  stu- 
dents took  their  meals  at  licensed  boarding  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  college. 

The  disorderly  conduct  of  students  was  mostly  confined  to 
"slaminades;**  to  the  amusement  of  tying  tin  cans  or  camphene 
balls  to  dogs*  tails  or  cows*  horns  at  night  and  letting  them 
career  through  the  campus  with  the  accompaniment  of  volleys 
of  yells;  and  to  "blackrides." 

"Slaminades"  were  tinpan  serenades  addressed  to  unpopular 
presidents  or  members  of  the  faculty  under  cover  of  darkness. 
The  "blackride"  was  after  this  manner:  four  or  five  riders,  half 
masked,  with  their  faces  blacked,  and  their  bodies  dressed  in 
red  flannel  coats,  with  flaming  torches  of  camphene  in  their 
hands,  galloped  furiously  up  and  down  the  campus,  waving  their 
flambeaux;  the  students  crowding  out  of  their  rooms,  yelled  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs,  and  assembled  just  outside  of  the  campus 
gateway,  to  give  the  riders  concealment  in  the  heart  of  the 
throng  when  they  dismounted  and  turned  the  horses  over  to 
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livery  servants  who  took  them  back  to  the  stables;  all  would 
then  hurry  to  their  rooms  to  meet  inspection  of  them  by  the 
professors.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  take  but  little  notice  of  these  escapades,  punishing  only  when 
some  accident  revealed  the  guilty  parties.  It  was  the  often 
bootless  efforts  of  the  professors  to  discover  the  delinquents 
that  gave  zest  to  those  outbursts  of  animal  spirits. 

A  good  deal  of  hazing  went  on  in  those  days,  but  one  recalls 
no  instances  in  which  there  was  really  bad  treatment  of  the 
newcomers.  It  took  the  form  of  teasing  and  an  occasional  prac- 
tical joke  rather  than  bodily  hurt  of  any  kind. 

Drinking  was  a  worse  evil  than  hazing.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  it,  especially  when  the  two  students  rooming  together 
had  a  fancy  for  giving  a  wine  party  in  the  three  rooms  they 
occupied.  But  the  better  class  of  students  in  the  upper  classes 
looked  down  upon  such  practices,  and  did  what  they  could  to 
rescue  their  friends  among  the  freshmen  from  evil  influences. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  below  them,  the  upper  classes  were  like 
demi-gods.  They  had  great  influence  with  the  younger  men 
whenever  they  chose  to  exert  it. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  students  had  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town  already  or  brought  with  them  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  these  enjoyed  a  degree  of  social  pleasure  very 
grateful  to  young  men  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  as  well  as 
distinctly  refining  to  youths  released  from  home  restraints  and 
crowded  together  in  tenement  life,  apart  from  the  influence  of 
ladies  or  of  their  elders. 

They  visited  largely  in  the  town,  attended  dances  and  picnics, 
and  escorted  young  ladies  to  public  entertainments,  among 
which  were  the  exhibitions  of  oratory  made  at  set  times  by  the 
literary  and  debating  societies. 

It  was,  not  legally  but  morally,  obligatory  upon  all  students 
to  join  either  the  Euphradian  or  the  Clariosophic  Society,  and 
the  rivalry  between  the  two,  though  never  bitter,  was  unceas- 
ing, and  was  as  stimulating  to  mental  activity  as  the  regular 
class  work.  Each  society  owned  a  handsome  hall,  furnished 
with  comfortable  seats,  and  having  its  walls  adorned  with  valu- 
able portraits  of  eminent  Carolinians,  many  of  them  the  work  of 
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Sully.     Each  had  also  a  small  select  library  of  good  literature. 

As  a  rule,  the  low  country  parishes  were  represented  in  the 
Clariosophic  Society,  and  the  districts  of  the  up  country  in 
the  Euphradian;  but  there  were  frequent  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  There  was  in  the  college  a  strong  contingent  of  men  from 
the  states  west  of  South  Carolina,  there  being  but  few  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  these  as  yet.  These  outsiders  were 
generally  members  of  the  Euphradian  Society.  They  were 
generously  treated  by  the  majority  there,  the  offices  being 
oft^n  held  by  them. 

A  respectable  number  of  the  students,  though  not  so  large  as 
that  addicted  to  social  pleasures,  made  extensive  use  of  the 
college  library,  many  who  had  been  great  readers  at  home 
finding  there  access  to  books  of  which  they  had  heard  and  read 
much  but  had  never  seen.  The  great  illustrated  volumes  on 
Pompeii  were  an  education  in  themselves,  and  the  books  illus- 
trating the  architecture  of  India  were  a  revelation  to  some  of 
the  youths  from  a  country  home. 

Occasionally  professors  would  assign  to  prominent  men  in 
their  classes  subjects  to  discuss  that  required  research,  and  then 
the  library  was  ransacked  with  ardor.  Professor  Barnwell,  for 
instance,  in  his  teaching  of  moral  philosophy,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  had  recourse  to  this  method  of  awakening  interest  and 
stimulating  original  investigation.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers his  own  first  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  at  least 
of  German  philosophic  systems,  acquired  in  pursuance  of 
such  an  assignment. 

The  examinations  were  in  writing,  were  crowded  into  one 
week,  in  some  years  eight  of  them  in  rapid  succession.  Often 
the  student  had  to  write  for  three  or  four  hours  steadily  in  the 
morning  on  one  subject,  and  as  many  in  the  afternoon  on 
another.  They  were  regarded  by  the  professors  and  by  them- 
selves as  strictly  on  honor  not  to  give  or  receive  assistance; 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  wrote  in  complete  silence,  broken  only  when 
some  student  went  to  the  professor  present  to  inquire  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  or  limitation  of  a  given  question.  Then  almost 
all  **hung  solicitous**  on  the  reply,  which  seldom  enlightened 
anybody.     Of  course  the  professor  was  fair  game;  if  anything 
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helpful  could  be  elicited  from  him,  it  was  no  violation  of  the 
pledge.  Instances  occurred  again  and  again,  where  a  student 
would  write,  •*!  cannot  answer  this  question,  as  the  answer  was 
suggested  to  me.  * '  Either  he  had  overheard  some  neighbor's  half 
unconscious  mutterings,  or,  having  too  keen  a  vision,  he  had 
seen,  without  intending  to,  the  writing  on  his  neighbor's  paper. 

This  rule  of  honor  applied  to  the  whole  attitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  toward  the  authorities.  It  was  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  meet  a  charge  before  the  faculty  with  a  falsehood  or 
with  prevarication  of  any  kind.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
student-body  took  the  position  that  it  was  unfair  for  the  faculty 
to  call  a  student  before  it  to  be  questioned,  except  **on  reason- 
able suspicion,*'  such,  for  instance,  as  absence  from  his  room  at 
the  time  the  offense  was  committed.  When  the  whole  body  of 
students  were  so  called  up,  on  the  pretense  of  general  conspir- 
acy, the  general  response  was  a  refusal  to  answer.  This  was 
the  cause  of  several  wholesale  suspensions  The  writer  still 
thinks  that  in  some  of  these  troubles  the  faculty  violated  the 
principle  on  which  college  discipline  rested. 

So  strict  was  the  construction  among  the  students  of  this  law 
of  honor  that  when  it  was  charged  that  two  men,  allowed  by  one 
of  the  professors  to  stand  a  ''condition'*  in  their  own  room,  had 
got  aid  from  books  and  then  signed  each  other's  names  to  the 
papers  turned  into  the  professor  (by  way  of  * 'whipping  the 
Devil  around  the  stump*'),  the  students  took  the  matter  in  hand 
themselves.  Leave  was  obtained  from  the  president  for  the 
student-body  to  make  the  investigation ;  a  regular  trial  was  held ; 
a  vast  deal  of  testimony  was  taken;  their  guilt  was  fairly 
proven;  and  resolutions  were  passed,  virtually  "putting  them 
into  Coventry."     They  left  college  by  the  next  train. 

The  rivalry  for  class  honors  was  in  the  writer's  time  a  matter 
of  honorable  and  generous  competition  and  thoroughly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  sense  of  comradeship.  The  whole  class  looked 
up  with  pride  to  the  aspirants,  each  having  his  eager  partisans. 

By  the  time  one  reached  his  senior  year,  he  had  evolved  into 
a  personage  of  great  dignity,  who  would  have  been  immensely 
shocked  by  the  boyishness  of  the  modern  student,  and  could  by 
no  means  have  understood  the  modem  interest  in  football  and 
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baseball,  games  to  his  mind  belonging  normally  to  schoolboy 
days.  Almost  the  only  athletic  amusement  in  which  any  of  the 
students  participated  was  a  grand  tournament  that  took  place 
at  the  Hampton  Race  Track  near  Columbia.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents engaged  in  this,  assuming  each  some  chivalrous  character 
and  arraying  himself  in  appropriate  costume. 

A  few,  it  is  true,  of  the  younger  students  did  practise  on  the 
bars  and  the  flying  jenny  of  an  outdoor  gymnasium  in  rear  of 
the  college  wall  near  the  Chapel.  But  several  broken  arms 
proved  a  discouragement  to  all  but  the  most  expert,  who  had 
had  experience  elsewhere  in  gymnastics. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  if  the  student,  in  the  long 
interval  between  his  wholesome  outdoor  exercise  on  horseback 
at  home  and  his  return  to  it,  did  suffer  some  physical  loss,  the 
all-round  system  of  brainwork  to  which  the  senior  had  for  three 
previous  years  been  subjected  had  given  him  mental  discipline 
that  made  him  capable  of  a  wonderful  degree  of  intellectual 
concentration. 

By  some  this  faculty  was  exercised  largely  in  the  debates  in 
their  society  halls.  In  these  they  acquired  great  readiness  of 
expression,  the  ability  to  "think  standing,"  and  the  capacity  to 
fire  with  their  enthusiasm  the  assembly  they  addressed.  The 
writer  could  name  a  distinguished  clergyman  and  university 
president,  whose  pulpit  eloquence,  much  admired  by  others, 
struck  his  reminiscent  ear  as  being  decidedly  inferior  in 
brilliancy  and  animation  to  the  bursts  of  oratory  heard  in  the 
old  society  hall  many  years  before.  It  was  a  great  time  for 
speech-making.  Dr.  Reynolds  on  several  occasions  excused  his 
classes  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  the  court-house  and  hear 
some  great  lawyer  plead.  The  students  had  almost  constantly 
before  them  examples  of  various  oratorical  styles,  though  the 
grand  days  of  McDuflRe  and  Hayne  and  Preston  were  past. 

Others  there  were  who  contended  for  the  Alston  medals ;  and 
this  required  not  merely  facility  in  writing  and  propriety  of 
literary  expression,  but  some  habit  of  research,  some  power  of 
selection,  and  some  skill  in  argumentation. 

Some  there  were,  again,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
collegiate  training  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and 
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the  sciences,  but  supplemented  the  education  there  received  by 
the  study,  during  spare  hours,  of  some  modem  language, 
usually  either  French  or  Italian. 

The  coming  to  the  town  in  those  years  before  the  sixties  of 
an  Italian  opera  troupe,  with  Parodi  as  star,  had  aroused  among 
the  students  great  interest,  on  the  part  of  some  in  operatic 
music,  on  the  part  of  others  in  the  Italian  tongue.  This  last 
was  in  no  small  measure  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  just  at 
that  time  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence  and  unification 
was  going  on,  and  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  a  few 
to  go  as  volunteers  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Italy. 

But  this  military  fervor  was  soon  replaced  by  the  immense 
enthusiasm  aroused  among  the  students  for  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina.  The  seniors  could  hardly  wait  for  their  day  of 
graduation.  They  and  members  of  all  the  classes  thronged  to 
hear  Ben  McCulloch  and  others  who  came  from  the  West  to 
take  part  in  what  was  going  on  and  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
Palmetto  State  of  the  cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  the  States 
of  the  Southwest.  They  spoke  from  the  hotel  balconies  to  the 
crowds  in  the  street.  The  student-body  sent  a  committee  to 
one  of  these  hotels  to  ask  the  Honorable  Edmund  Ruffin  to 
come  to  the  college  chapel  and  address  them. 

When  the  Seniors  parted  in  that  December  of  i860,  it  was 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  they  were  about  to  engage  in  a 
great  cause  and  live  in  a  great  time. 

Their  longing  was  gratified.  Taking  the  writer's  own  class 
as  an  example  — the  class  of  i860  —  all  its  members,  with  one 
exception,  entered  the  Confederate  service,  and  many  of  the 
noblest  and  brightest  of  their  number  fell  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  perished  in  the  hospitals. 

The  writer  cannot  close  this  fragmentary  sketch  without  a 
word  on  the  charm  that  Dr.  Joe  Le  Conte's  teaching  had  for  all 
who  came  under  his  spell,  even  for  those  whose  predilections  in 
favor  of  the  classics  and  of  literature  made  them  regard  science 
with  some  boyish  disdain.  His  deep  earnestness,  his  philo- 
sophic reach  of  thought,  his  aptness  in  illustration,  the  fullness 
and  richness  of  his  knowledge,  his  clearness  of  exposition  in 
elucidating  point  after  point,  the  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  his 
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manner,  and  his  command  of  the  sympathy  of  his  class  by  his 
seeming  so  assured  of  their  interest  on  what  he  was  setting 
forth  —  all  these  made  even  the  sleepiest  and  most  indifferent 
student  listen  to  his  lectures  on  geology  with  intense  interest. 
When  the  bell  rang  at  the  close  of  his  hour,  in  more  than  one 
instance  the  class  begged  him  to  go  on. 

Charles  Woodward  Hutson. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  '^ALABAMA/'  AND  THE 
NEW  ERA  IN  NAVAL  WARFARE 

The  exploits  of  the  Confederate  cruiser,  ''Alabama,"  and  her 
fatal  encounter  with  the  "Kearsarge"  have  often  been  described. 
Much  less  is  known  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Union  navy 
to  intercept  the  destroyer.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
"Alabama*'  left  Liverpool  in  July,  1862,  were  most  exaspera- 
ting to  the  North,  and  gave  a  strong  incentive  to  effect  her  cap- 
ture or  destruction.  This  seemed  to  have  been  rendered  im- 
perative by  the  burning  of  more  than  fifty  Northern  merchant 
vessels,  valued  at  above  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Yet 
for  nearly  two  years  the  ship  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Raphael  Semmes,  ranged  the  seas  unscathed, —  a  fact  which 
requires  some  explanation.  In  the  view  of  the  present  writer, 
this  explanation  is  to  be  found  ultimately  in  the  conditions  that 
determined  naval  strategy  during  the  Civil  War.  Naval  warfare 
seems  to  have  been  revolutionized  less  by  armor  plate  and  the 
high  power  gun,  than  by  trans-marine  telegraphy  with  and  with- 
out wires,  by  the  sub-marine  bell  and  the  search-light, —  which 
have  served  in  a  most  definite  way  to  eliminate  chance  from 
campaigns  at  sea.  How  true  this  is  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  search  for  the  "Alabama.** 

The  United  States  Government  took  action  looking  to  the 
capture  of  the  "Alabama**  as  soon  as  her  departure  from 
Liverpool  could  have  been  definitely  known  at  Washington.  It 
was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1862,  that  the  "Alabama" — 
not  yet  so  christened  —  slipped  from  her  station  in  the  Mersey 
and  put  out  to  sea.  It  was  a  fortnight  later  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  instructed  Captain  Guert  GansevDort 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Adirondack,**  lying  at  Hampton  Roads, —  to 
proceed  to  the  vicinity  of  Nassau,  West  Indies,  and  to  notify 
the  Union  cruisers  in  those  waters  that  they  should  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  "Alabama.**  The  abundance  of  Union  shipping 
in  that  quarter  and  the  many  safe  retreats  offered  by  the  numer- 
ous channels  and  inlets  within  the  Archipelago,  would  quite 
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probably  induce  the  new  sea-rover  to  make  in  that  direction. 
So  guessed  Secretary  Welles,  and  his  guess  was  not  so  bad,  as 
the  sequel  proved.*  The  Union  force  on  duty  among  the 
Antilles  was  inadequate  and  required  unity  of  control,  if  it  were 
to  afford  any  effective  protection  to  commerce.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, therefore,  was  created  the  West  Indies  squadron  under 
command  of  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes  (of  "Trent"  fame), 
which  was  to  consist  of  seven  vessels.*  But  even  with  this 
fleet,  the  measure  of  protection  was  utterly  insufficient. 

The  list  of  captures  of  Northern  merchant  ships,  as  given  in 
the  Official  Records,'  tells  its  own  story.  The  order  for  the 
assembling  of  a  West  Indies  squadron  bears  date  of  September  8, 
1862.  On  that  very  day  the  United  States  whaling  bark,  "Ocean 
Rover,"  hailing  from  Massachusetts  and  laden  with  eleven 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  (presumably  the  fruit  of  her  forty  months' 
cruise),  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  the  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Semmes.  Though  valued  at  $70,000,  the 
"Ocean  Rover**  was  burned.  The  next  day,  two  more  whalers, 
the  "Alert**  and  the  "Weather  Gauge,**  met  the  same  fate. 
On  the  thirteenth,  the  "Altamaha;"  on  the  fourteenth,  the 
"Benjamin  Tucker;**  on  the  sixteenth,  the  "Courser;**  on  the 
seventeenth,  the  "Virginia;**  on  the  eighteenth,  the  "Elisha 
Dunbar,** — all  whalers,—  were  burned.  The  "Brilliant,**  grain- 
leaden,  captured  by  the  "Alabama**  on  October  third  and  given 
to  the  flames  in  the  evening  twilight,  furnished  a  spectacle 
(to  the  crew  of  the  assailant)  throughout  the  night.  The 
"Brilliant**  was  appraised  at  $164,000.  During  October,  eight 
vessels, —  three  of  them  valued  at  $100,000  to  $164,000  each, — 
were  burned.     Others  were  released  on  bond. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  ethics  of  the  situation 
just  described,  but  only  with  -the  effect  on  the  Northern  mind 
and  its  reaction  on  the  Administration.  That  such  losses  as 
these  of  valuable  ships  and  yet  more  valuable  cargoes  should 
create  a  tremendous  sensation  in  Northern  commercial  centers, 

'  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Series  I  (indicated  hereafter,  "O.  R."),  I.  416. 
*I,470. 
•Ill,  677,  et  seq. 
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and  should  cause  a  sting  of  resentment  throughout  the  Union, 
was  most  natural  and  must  have  had  a  profound  influence  at 
Washington. 

The  early  autumn  captures  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  necessi- 
tated additions  to  the  force  of  the  pursuers.  Consequently,  on 
October  twenty-second,  the  "Mohican;**  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
the  **San  Jacinto*'  and  "Dacotah;**  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the 
**Sabine;'*  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,  the  "Onward**  were 
ordered  to  join  the  pursuit.  November  sixth,  the  "Vander- 
bilt,'*  stationed  at  New  York,  was  instructed  to  cruise  in  the 
Gulf  stream  on  the  European  route  of  our  ships,  where  recent 
depredations  had  occurred. 

These  vessels  went  forth,  and  others  went  forth;  they 
searched  the  ocean  highways  far  and  near,  but  did  not  find  the 
"Alabama.**  Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  for  nearly  two 
years  Captain  Semmes  could  record  in  his  journal  the  capture 
of  Northern  merchantmen,  and  he  usually  closed  the  entry  with 
the  laconic  observation:  "Ship  burned.*' 

During  all  this  time  the  "Alabama**  was  not  engaged  by  a 
United  States  cruiser  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, —  that,  save  in 
one  instance,  she  could  not  be  found ;  and  in  that  one  instance, 
she  eluded  the  enemy.  The  motive  of  Captain  Semmes  evi- 
dently was  to  weaken  the  North  by  destroying  its  maritime 
commerce.  It  would  thus  appear  to  the  Captain  that  the  loss 
of  the  "Alabama** — the  ever  possibe  outcome  of  an  engage- 
ment— would  be  a  real  blow  to  the  cause  which  was  the  object 
of  his  devotion.  So  much  is  reasonable  conjecture;  as  to  the 
inability  of  the  Union  vessels  to  locate  the  Confederate  cruiser, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

In  the  days  of  the  "Alabama,**  the  ocean  cable,  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  the  search-light  —  those  most  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  naval  warfare, —  were  either  not  yet  invented  or  not 
in  use.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  exact  position  of 
Semmes'  ship  should  be  a  mystery  to  the  Washington  authori- 
ties, to  their  foreign  representatives,  and  to  the  Navy.  Most 
strikingly  is  this  mystification  revealed  by  the  group  of  orders 
just  referred  to,  issued  in  October  and  November,  1862.  To 
intercept  the  "Alabama,**  the  "Mohican**  was  ordered  to  the 
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vicinity  of  Porto  Praya,  Cape  Verde  Islands;  the  "San  Jacinto" 
to  the  West  Indies;  the  **Dacotah*'  to  the  waters  off  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland;  the  "Sabine"  to  Brazil  by  way  of 
the  Azores*;  the  "Onward"  to  the  English  route,  — all  within  a 
week.*  "Have  you  any  news  of  the  "Alabama"? — this  is  the 
ever-recurring  question  in  the  despatches;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  "Alabama"  steamed  into  Cherbourg  harbor,  and  the  Euro- 
pean telegraph  lines  could  be  brought  into  service,  that  an  effec- 
tive answer  could  be  given  to  this  question.  , 

Without  cable  and  the  wireless  system,  the  ocean  environ- 
ment is  most  strictly  circumscribed.  Thus  befell  not  a  few 
strange  appositions  and  avoidances  between  pursuer  and  pursued 
in  the  game  of  hide  and  seek  we  are  describing.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  occurred  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1863.  The  Alabama  had  been  making  her  way 
north-easterly  through  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  East  Indies.  As  early  as  January,  1863,  Secretary 
Welles  had  surmised  that  Semmes  would  seek  the  Strait  of 
Sunda,  "through  which  our  merchantmen  pass  to  and  from 
China."*  On  Monday,  November  ninth,  the  "Alabama"  was 
close  to  the  Strait.  Semmes*  journal  tells  us  what  happened. 
Tuesday  broke  with  a  heavy  rain  in  which  the  cruiser  got  under 
sail.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  weather  cleared  with  a  fresh 
breeze  out  of  the  west.  Steam  added  to  sail-power  bore  the  ship 
among  picturesque  islands  and  through  the  channel,  along  whose 
shores  native  villages  hovered  amid  the  cocoa-nut  groves,  whose 
naked  denizens  crowded  the  water's  edge  to  see  the  vessel  pass. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  Strait  was  passed ;  and,  as  she  was 
shaping  her  course,  the  "Alabama"  "descried  a  clipper-looking 
ship  under  topsails  standing  toward  North  Island."  A  chase 
and  a  blank  shot  made  the  merchantman  show  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  she  was  soon  a  Confederate  prize.  It  was  the 
"Winged  Racer,"  from  Manila  to  New  York,  laden  with  sugar 
and  hemp.  It  required  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  to  procure 
what  was  wanted  out  of  the  ship ;  then  she  was  fired,  and  the 
"Alabama"  went  her  way. 

*0.  R.,1,416;  518;  522;  523;  533. 
»0.  R.,  II,  58. 
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There,  in  Sunda  Strait, —  beneath  whose  waters  slept  the 
volcanic  might  of  Krakatoa,  still  unloosed, —  should  have 
occurred  a  combat  more  picturesque  than  that  fought  later  out- 
side Cherbourg  break-water.  For  at  Anjer  —  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  * 'Winged  Racer"  met  her 
fate,— lay,  until  that  very  day,  the  United  States  Steam  Sloop 
''Wyoming,**  whose  main  purpose  for  many  months  had  been 
an  encounter  with  the  famed  Confederate  vessel.  As  early  as 
January,  the  "Wyoming**  had  been  ordered  to  search  for  the 
"Alabama**  in  the  Sunda  waters.*  Diverted  by  the  anti- 
foreign  outbreak  in  Japan  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  the  affair 
of  Shimonoseki,  McDougal,  her  commander,  could  not  report 
his  arrival  at  Batavia  before  the  sixth  of  October.  The 
"Wyoming**  under  Commander  David  McDougal,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  is  described  as  a  third-class  vessel  of  the  screw  sloop  type, 
bearing  seven  guns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men,  with 
a  tonnage  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Her  record  on 
the  Eastern  station  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; and  doubtless  she  would  have  acquitted  herself  well  in 
an  action  with  the  "Alabama,**  which  was  but  slightly  her 
superior  in  size  and  equipment.  But  the  golden  moment 
passed  and,  though  sought  again,  passed  forever.  The  laurel 
and  the  crown  went  to  another,  more  fortunate  craft.  In  a 
letter  to  Welles,  McDougal  tells  how  it  happened.  He  says  he 
had  learned  that  coal  was  being  sent  to  Christmas  Island  (south 
of  Java)  to  supply  the  rebels.  Consequently,  he  left  Anjer  on 
the  same  day,  as  it  happened,  that  the  "Alabama**  destroyed 
the  "Winged  Racer.**  Once,  only  twenty-five  miles  of  sea  lay 
between  the  Alabama  accompanied  by  her  victim  and  the  ship 
that  would  have  been  a  glad  avenger.'  Returning  to  Anjer  on 
the  seventeenth  from  his  useless  excursion,  McDougal  learned 
what  had  occurred;  and,  though  he  followed  the  "Alabama** 
toward  Singapore,  the  opportunity  did  not  return.* 

The  conditions  of  navigation  being  what  they  were, —  such 
an   incident   could   not  be    unique.     The    sister-ship    of    the 

•O.  R.,  II,  58. 
'O.  R.,  II,  502. 
•O.  R.,  11,502;  506. 
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''Alabama,"  the  "Florida/*  destroyed  the  ''Jacob  Bcir*  in 
latitude  twenty-tour  degrees  north,  longitude  sixty-six  west, 
on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1863.  Lieutenant  Ey tinge,  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  S.  "Shepherd  Knapp,**  reported  from  St. 
Thomas  on  the  nineteenth,  that  he  had  been  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  the  "Jacob  Beir  when  she  was  taken  by  the  "Florida," 
but  was  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north;  and,  that,  sailing 
southward,  the  United  States  cruiser  must  have  passed  "near 
him  but  not  in  sight."  "I  shall  scour  these  seas  in  hot  pur- 
suit," wrote  the  doughty  lieutenant,  "and  God  defend  the 
right."     But  he,  also,  had  missed  his  chance. 

No  ship  seems  to  have  been  more  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  "Alabama"  than  the  U.  S.  S.  "Vanderbilt."  She  was  a 
much  more  powerful  ship  than  the  enemy,  carrying  fifteen 
guns,  two  hundred  and  nine  men,  and  having  a  tonnage  of  three 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty.  In  spite  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  her  boilers,  she  kept  to  sea,  month  in  and  month 
out,  pertinaciously  on  the  trail  of  the  destroyer.  The  "Van- 
derbilt" also  had  her  opportunity,  but  failed  because  there 
could  be  no  communication  with  her  at  the  crucial  moment. 
At  three  p.  m.  of  Wednesday,  September  16,  1863,  the  "Ala- 
bama" steamed  into  Simons'  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
"Greatly  discouraged  by  the  news  from  home — "  (writes 
Captain  Semmes  in  his  journal)  "Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
fallen,  Rosecrans'  army  marching  southward,  and  Lee  having 
re-crossed  the  Potomac.  Our  poor  people  seem  to  be  terribly 
pressed  by  the  Northern  hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  but  we 
shall  fight  it  out  to  the  end,  and  the  end  will  be  what  an  all- 
wise  Providence  shall  decree."  But  he  had  also  to  record  that 
the  "Vanderbilt"  had  left  that  very  anchorage  only  five  days 
before  —  a  fact  ruefully  reported  by  Commander  Baldwin  of 
that  vessel,  six  weeks  later. 

On  only  two  occasions  was  the  "Alabama"  in  imminent 
danger  from  a  United  States  cruiser:  once  when  the  "Kear- 
sarge"  engaged  her  in  the  English  Channel;  and  once  when 
the  "San  Jacinto"  found  her  in  the  bay  of  Fort  de  France, 
Island  of  Martinique.  On  her  first  cruise  the  "Alabama" 
operated  from  the  Azores  westerly  to  a  point  not  far  from   New 
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York;  then,  in  need  of  coal,  she  went  south  to  Martinique, 
where  a  coal-ship  was  expected  to  meet  her.  The  cruiser 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Fort  Royal  (now  Fort  de  France)  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  1862,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
was  found  there  by  the  United  States  Steam  Sloop,  "San 
Jacinto,*'  of  fourteen  guns.  The  name  "San  Jacinto"  appears 
more  than  once  in  United  States  naval  history.  In  1856,  this 
vessel  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Barrier  Forts  at 
Canton,  China;  and  in  1862  was  one  of  the  attacking  squadron 
at  Seweirs  Point,  Virginia.  The  ship's  chief  notoriety,  how- 
ever, arose  from  the  "Trent  affair.'*  Now  came  an  opportunity 
to  arrest  the  career  of  the  "Alabama,"  and  thus  to  gain  a 
certain  and  lasting  fame. 

The  "San  Jacinto,"  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  twice  under 
fire  and  was  a  stronger  ship  than  the  "Alabama."  Captain 
Semmes  was  aware  of  this.  Although  he  styled  his  antagonist 
an  "old  wagon,"  he  deemed  a  combat  imprudent.'  So,  under 
cover  of  nightfall,  the  "Alabama"  slipped  out  of  the  harbor 
and  escaped. 

The  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fort  de  France  is  six  or  seven 
miles  wide  at  the  point  where  the  "San  Jacinto"  could  operate 
without  violating  the  regulations  of  the  port.  Although  Com- 
mander Ronckendorff  sent  out  boats  to  watch  the  exit, — yet 
owing  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  night  and  a  background  of  hills 
which  rendered  invisible  any  ship  a  quarter  to  a  half-mile 
distant,  — the  "Alabama"  got  away,  unperceived.  The  Union 
reports  agree  in  this  explanation  of  the  escape.  The  Confeder- 
ate version  does  not  contradict  them.  The  accounts  of  Semmes 
and  Ronckendorff  indicate  that,  at  one  moment,  the  two 
cruisers  were  in  close  proximity  without  knowing  it. 

Three  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Martinique  lies  the  little 
island  of  Blanquilla,  described  then  as  quite  barren,  wanting 
government  and  a  settled  population.  Hither  went  the  collier 
which  the  "Alabama"  had  met  at  Fort  Royal,  but  which 
Senimes  had  ordered  to  a  new  rendezvous  the  day  before  the 
"San  Jacinto"  arrived.     Eluding  the  Union  cruiser,  the  "Ala- 
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bama"  passed  over  to  Blanquilla,  received  her  coal  and  sailed 
on  the  same  day  that  the  "San  Jacinto*'  reported  at  St. 
Thomas.  Nearly  three  weeks  later,  the  **San  Jacinto*'  was 
likewise  at  Blanquilla  where  it  was  learned  from  the  "three 
inhabitants"  of  the  island  that  the  "Alabama''  had  left  only  a 
few  hours  before  her  pursuer  came  to  anchor.**  Any  chagrin 
which  the  Union  men  might  have  felt  at  a  second  escape  was 
groundless.  Their  informants  must  have  lied  egregiously  or 
mistaken  the  visitor  of  the  preceding  day;  for  Captain 
Semmes*  journal  indicates  that,  on  the  day  in  question,  the 
"Alabama"  was  eleven  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Blan- 
quilla,— that  is,  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Jamaica, 
on  the  Havana-Kingston  sea-route  which  she  was,  following 
towards  Cuba. 

"Nearly  all  the  American  vessels  in  the  China  seas  have 
changed  flags,  otherwise  get  no  employment,"  writes  Com- 
mander McDougal  of  the  "Wyoming,"  under  date  of  October 
22,  1863,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Welles.  "While  at  Macao, 
three  fine  American  vessels  were  put  under  Portuguese  colors, 
and  since  leaving  that  port  I  have  seen  but  three  American 
vessels,  one  at  Batavia  and  two  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  one  of 
which  will  change  her  flag  on  her  arrival  at  Bangkok."  "  In 
1861,  the  tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  whale-fisheries  was  2,642,628, —  the  largest 
in  our  history.  In  two  years  this  was  reduced  by  over  600,000 
tons;  and  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1864,  another  600,000  tons 
was  driven  or  taken  from  the  sea."  Such  statistics  are  eloquent 
of  the  effective  work  done  by  the  Confederate  cruisers,  especi- 
ally the  "Alabama." 

The  motive  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  was  strong,  but  the  inter- 
ception of  the  predatory  ships  was  a  matter  of  surpassing 
difficulty.  The  game  of  blindman's-buff  must  be  played  out 
within  a  compass  not  less  than  that  of  the  five  oceans.  Interest 
shifts  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  East  Indies;  from  the  coast 
of  Brazil  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  from  Good  Hope  to 
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Panama.  Wherever  the  United  States  merchant-flag  was  seen 
(and  it  was  seen  then  as  it  is  not  seen  to-day),  there  was  danger 
to  its  commerce.  No  one  could  foresee  where  the  blow  would 
fall.  The  enemy  would  strike  and  disappear  and  be  lost  in  the 
boundless  reaches  of  the  ocean.  He  would  make  himself  elt 
by  over-hauling  and  burning  a  Union  ship  of  commerce,  whose 
crew,  put  on  shore  in  a  neighboring  port,  brought  the  first 
news  to  their  country's  watchful  ships, —  ex  post  facto  informa- 
tion that  always  came  too  late.  Before  an  avenging  cruiser 
could  reach  the  destroyer,  he  would  be  far  away,  lying  in  wait 
on  other  paths  of  trade  to  repeat  the  same  exploit.  In  the 
denouement,  the  "Kearsarge**  won  great  glory;  but  we  have  to 
record  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  many  other  vessels  under  more 
trying  circumstances. 

The  force  of  cruisers  detailed  to  intercept  the  commerce- 
destroyers —  especially  the  "Alabama** — seems  large;  bfut,  con- 
sidering the  vast  area  of  sea  that  had  to  be  patrolled,  it  was  far 
from  adequate.  The  "Alabama**  seemed  ubiquitous.  She 
struck  the  enemy's  commerce  at  widely  separated  points:  in  the 
Strait  of  Sunda,  near  Good  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
coast  of  Europe;  and  there  was  apprehension  that  she  might 
proceed  even  farther,  perhaps  to  the  coast  of  California.  For 
effective  pursuit  the  number  of  the  pursuers  had  to  be  large  — 
abnormally  large,  because  of  the  meager  means  of  gaining'  infor- 
mation. The  despatches  indicate  that  at  least  sixteen  vessels 
were  "out**  for  the  "Alabama**  principally,  and  for  other  Con- 
federate craft  secondarily.  In  view  of  the  losses  at  sea  occas- 
ioned by  these  ships,  the  pressure  on  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington  greatly  to  augment  the  number  of  the  searchers 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  Requests  for  re-inforce- 
ments  were  reiterated ;  but  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
relax  its  grip  on  the  throat  of  the  Confederacy  by  weakening 
the  blockade.  Commerce  destroying  could  not  have  an  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  tremendous  struggle  between 
the  states.  Secretary  Welles,  recognizing  that  the  force  of 
vessels  could  not  be  increased  at  every  point,  wrote  to  Acting 
Rear-Admiral  Wilkes  (December  15,  1862):  "The  efficiency  of 
the  blockade  must  not  be  impaired  ....  Your  operations  are 
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designed  more  particularly  to  capture  the  piratical  cruisers  and 
vessels  carrj'ing  contraband,  and  are,  therefore,  secondary  to 
the  great  object  of  the  blockade."  " 

The  search  for  the  "Alabama'*  fell  at  the  close  of  an  epoch 
in  naval  warfare.  Now  vessels  no  longer  feel  their  way  blindly 
along  the  ocean  tracks.  Then,  the  movements  of  the  Union 
cruisers  were  guided  solely  by  a  conjecture  based  on  scraps  of 
information  or  misinformation  picked  up  from  consuls,  news- 
papers, or  a  passing  ship  —  conjectures  that  often  proved  erron- 
eous. November  seventh,  1862,  Lieutenant  Baldwin  surmised 
that  the  "Alabama"  would  be  found  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
whither  he  meant  to  sail, —  Cape  Hatteras  being  an  important 
point  of  concentration  for  merchant-ships."  On  that  day, 
Semmes*  journal  shows  the  "Alabama"  to  have  been  in  lati- 
tude twenty-nine  north,  longitude  fifty-nine  west, —  that  is, 
about  1,350  miles  east  of  central  Florida, —  and  sailing  souther- 
ly." On  November  twenty-first,  Baldwin  in  the  "Vanderbilt" 
was  at  Bermuda,  looking  for  the  "Alabama."  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  failed  to  find  her  there,  for  on  that  day  she  was 
perhaps  150  miles  west  of  Trinidad.  The  "Tuscarora"  (Com- 
mander Craven)  was  at  Fayal,  Azores  Islands,  November 
twenty-fifth,  1862.  Craven  guesses  that  the  "Alabama"  is 
cruising  among  the  Azores  or  Madeira  Islands.  She  was,  in 
fact,  two  days  later  (so  the  journal  indicates)  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  Porto  Rico.  October  twenty-fifth,  the 
"Tuscarora"  had  been  at  Lisbon,  she  hoped  on  the  track  of 
Semmes*  ship.  That  vessel  was  in  the  same  latitude,  but  far 
to  the  west  and  going  farther, —  that  is,  about  six  hundred  miles 
east  of  New  York.  Two  days  later,  the  journal  indicates  that 
the  "Alabama"  reached  a  point  something  over  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
"Tuscarora"  sought  the  "Alabama"  in  Plymouth  Sound,  the 
Confederate  cruiser  was  a  thousand  miles  west  of  Libson. 
These  are  random  examples  of  inevitable  miscalculation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  in  detail  the  experiences  of  the 
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United  States  cruisers  given  the  duty  of  intercepting  the  Con- 
federate commerce  destroyers.  Some  factors  in  their  common 
experience  are  interesting  for  their  bearing  on  the  solution  of 
the  problem  set  for  them ;  and  because  they  mark  the  enormous 
difference  in  naval  warfare  now  and  forty-five  years  ago.  The 
possession  of  such  naval  stations  then,  as  we  have  since 
acquired,  would  have  been  of  incaclulable  advantage  to  the 
Union  ships  of  war.  We  have  seen  how  necessary  were  such 
naval  stations  as  points  for  the  collection  and  transmission  of 
required  information.  For  coaling  and  docking  they  were 
equally  necessary.  The  lack  of  such  facilities  of  the  United 
States  vessels  as  much  as  any  other  cause  permitted  the  Con- 
federates to  keep  the  sea  and  prey  on  their  enemy's  commerce. 
The  coal  capacity  of  ships  in  that  day  was  small.  No  matter  if 
they  were  on  the  track  of  the  enemy,  when  fuel  was  exhausted 
it  was  necessary  to  make  port  to  coal.  This  meant  a  long 
passage  to  a  home  port,  or,  more  frequently,  to  a  neutral  harbor 
where  United  States  agents  had  purchased  at  a  high  price  a 
small  quantity  of  coal.  Thus  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
sea  for  an  extended  period.  On  one  occasion  the  '*Vanderbilt*' 
was  compelled  to  run  in  eight  hundred  miles  to  coal  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  **Sacramento"  reports  having  supplied  the 
"Sonoma"  with  coal, —  that  vessel  having  been  compelled  to 
anchor  off  an  island  and  cut  wood  for  fuel.  The  need  for  coal 
as  much  as  the  need  for  information  forced  the  Union  captains 
to  head  in  to  port. 

Complaints  are  often  encountered  that  foul  hulls  impeded  a 
vessel's  movements,  caused  an  undue  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
even  prevented  captures.  Boilers  were  often  so  depleted  that  a 
sufficient  head  of  steam  could  not  be  carried  even  when  a  sup- 
posed enemy  was  in  view.  The  "Wachusett"  had  to  repair 
her  boilers  at  sea  as  best  she  could.  Wilkes  and  Baldwin  fre- 
quently report  trouble  from  leaky  tubes  —  a  matter  which  means 
little  to  the  layman  but  is  most  serious  in  the  view  of  the  engi- 
neer. One  report  mentions  that  a  boiler  on  the  "Vanderbilt" 
had  given  way  under  pressure,  filling  the  fire-room  half  full  of 
scalding  water.  Tubes  too  thin  to  be  scaled  consumed  extra 
quantities    of   coal    on  this  ship  and    greatly   hindered  her 
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efficiency.  Such  was  the  condition  of  a  vessel  lying  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  expecting  at  any  time  to  meet  the  enemy. 
A  long  voyage  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States  would  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  ship  were  to  dock.  Some  small  consolation  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  probablity  that  the  enemy  was  in  a  similar 
condition.  Other  difficulties,  incidental  to  such  a  service, 
vexed  the  Union  commanders:  enlistments  expired  at  awkward 
moments;  the  atmosphere  of  foreign  ports  was  uncongenial; 
the  consular  service  was  not  always  efficient;  United  States 
drafts  were  discounted  or  refused  as  payments  for  supplies. 
There  were  winter  storms  and  autumnal  gales ;  and  above  all, 
there  was  no  ** Alabama." 

Eager  in  the  pursuit,  the  Union  vessels  moved  from  point  to 
point,  glided  by  such  sparse  information  as  they  could  secure 
and  by  the  conjecture  that,  wherever  Northern  shipping  was 
concentrated, —  as  off  Hatteras,  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Good 
Hope,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  at  the  Azores  or  Gibraltar,  in  the 
English  Channel, —  there  would  a  Confederate  probably  be  in 
wait  for  the  unarmed  merchantman.  Thus  we  trace  the  **Van- 
derbilt's"  movements  by  her  despatches.  On  November  thir- 
tieth, 1862,  this  ship  reported  from  New  York;  December  thir- 
tieth, at  Fayal,  Azores  Islands;  January  seventeenth,  1863,  at 
Hampton  Roads;  February  fourth,  at  Havana;  February  six- 
teenth at  St.  Thomas;  June  twenty-first  at  Barbadoes;  July 
twenty-third  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  August  seventeenth  at  St. 
Helena;  September  eleventh  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
October  fifth  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius;  October  thirtieth  at 
Angra  Pequena,  west  coast  of  Africa;  November  twenty-eighth 
at  Bahia,  Brazil;  December  twenty-third  at  St.  Thomas  again; 
January  seventh,  1864,  back  at  New  York.  But  this  scarcely 
indicates  the  movements  and  counter-movements  made  by  this 
and  other  vessels,  often  in  bad  physical  condition,  in  pursuit  of 
the  * 'Alabama'*  and  her  consorts. 

In  this  recital  of  Union  difficulties,  there  is  no  intended  im- 
plication that  the  Confederates  did  not  have  the  same  difficulties 
to  meet.  Their  experiences  fall  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper;  nor  can  we  consider  the  allegation  that  foreign  neutrality 
was  stretched  to  the  breaking-point  in  the  Confederate  interest. 
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We  note  physical  conditions  attending  the  pursuit,  and  no  more. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  **Kearsarge"  had  been 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers.  Relieved 
from  her  blockade  of  the  "Sumter"  at  Gibraltar,  she  was 
ordered  (February  sixteenth,  1863)  with  other  vessels  to  cruise 
after  the  ''Florida"  and  "Alabama"  in  West  Indian  waters. 
In  June  she  was  back  on  the  European  station,  reporting  on  the 
twelfth  from  Cadiz.  August  twenty-seventh,  1863,  Captain 
Winslow  of  the  "Kearsarge"  writes  from  Fayal,  where  he  had 
been  cruising  in  search  of  the  Confederates.  September  fif- 
teenth, we  hear  of  him  at  Ferrol,  Spain;  and  on  October  thir- 
tieth, he  reports  from  Brest,  France,  where  his  ship  was 
stationed  during  the  winter  of  1863-1864.  Here  his  chief  care 
was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  "Georgia,"  "Florida,"  and 
"Rappahannock."  He  was  under  orders  to  look  out  especially 
for  the  last-named  vessel."  February  twentieth,  1864,  Winslow 
writes  of  his  intention  to  proceed  up  the  Channel  in  search  of 
the  "Rappahannock"  and  "Georgia.""  At  the  end  of  May, 
we  learn  from  his  despatches,  he  had  gone  to  the  Scheldt  to 
watch  events." 

The  "Alabama"  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from 
her  cruise  in  the  East  Indies  and  left,  towards  the  end  of 
March,  for  a  French  port  —  understood  to  be  Brest  —  to  make 
repairs.  "At  ten  a.  m.  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  amidst  the 
hurrahs  of  surrounding  boats  filled  with  curious  spectators," 
writes  Captain  Semmes  in  his  journal  of  March  25,  1864;  "and 
passed  [just  inside  the  harbor]  the  Yankee  steamer  'Quang 
Tung,'  with  the  Yankee  colors  up,  coming  in.  Half  an  hour 
more  and  we  should  have  made  a  prize  of  her.  Such  are  the 
chances  of  war." 

It  was  the  last  cruise  of  the  "Alabama."  The  vessel  held 
her  northerly  course  for  eleven  weeks,  crossing  the  "Line"  on 
the  second  of  May.  The  passage  was  quite  uneventful  save  for 
the  capture  of  two  United  States  merchant-vessels  south  of  the 
Equator,  which  were  forthwith  burned.     Near  the  end  of  May 
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a  gale  broke  the  monotony  in  the  weather  conditions.  Having 
taken  on  a  pilot  oflf  the  Lizard,  the  "Alabama"  steamed  into 
Cherbourg  harbor,  Saturday,  the  eleventh  of  June,  1864. 

As  already  remarked,  the  "Kearsarge"  had  gone  to  the 
Scheldt,  late  in  May,  to  watch  events.  When  the  "Alabama" 
appeared  in  Cherbourg  harbor,  the  United  States  consular-agent 
at  that  port  (M.  Edouard  Liais)  telegraphed  the  fact  to  William 
L.  Dayton,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Paris.  Minister 
Dayton  in  turn  telegraphed  the  news  to  Captain  Winslow  of  the 
"Kearsarge"  lying  at  Flushing."  Winslow  replied  that  he 
would  be  off  Cherbourg  breakwater  about  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth.**  He  was  better  than  his  promise:  he  arrived  in  the 
offing  at  Cherbourg  at  about  eleven  a.  m.  of  Tuesday."  He  at 
once  sent  a  boat  in  to  communicate  with  the  United  States 
consul,  which  found  the  "Alabama"  lying  in  the  roads. 

"Tuesday,  June  14  .  .  .  Weather  ugly  and  cool  with  an 
occasional  spitting  of  rain,"  runs  Semmes'  journal.  "Great 
excitement  on  board,  the  'Kearsarge'  having  made  her  appear- 
anct  off  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  breakwater  about  eleven 
a.  m.  Sent  an  order  on  shore  immediately  for  coal  [100  tons] 
and  sent  down  the  yards  on  the  mizzenmast  and  the  topgallant 
yards,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  ship  for  action."  And  the 
entry  for  the  next  day  reads:  "My  crew  seem  to  be  in  the 
right  spirit,  a  quiet  spirit  of  determination  pervading  both 
officers  and  men.  The  combat  will  no  doubt  be  contested  and 
obstinate,  but  the  two  ships  are  so  equally  matched  that  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  it.  God  defend  the  right,  and  have 
mercy  upon  the  souls  of  those  who  fall,  as  many  of  us  must"  " 
In  a  letter  to  Flag- Officer  Barron  of  the  Confederate  Navy  at 
Paris,  Captain  Semmes  wrote,  June  fourteenth:  "The  *Kear- 
sarge'  is  off  the  port,  which  I  understand,  of  course,  as  a 
challenge.  As  we  are  about  equally  matched,  I  shall  go  out  to 
engage  her  as  soon  as  I  can  make  the  necessary  preparations, 
which  will  probably  be  to-morrow."  •* 

"O.K.,  111,50;  52;  53. 
«»O.R.,  111,52. 
"O.R.,III,64;677. 
»0.R..  111,677. 
"O.K.,  111,651. 
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The  challenge  was  sent  through  the  agency  of  a  French 
gentleman,  the  same  day.**  But  the  "Alabama"  was  not  ready 
for  five  days.  On  the  nineteenth,  the  weather  was  favorable. 
A  moderate  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  west;  the  sky  was 
clear  save  for  a  few  wandering  clouds.  The  **Kearsarge"  dis- 
covered the  * 'Alabama"  leaving  the  harbor  at  10:20  a.  m., 
accompanied  by  a  French  ironclad  and  a  British  yacht.  The 
hour  for  which  so  many  seamen  had  longed,  was  come. 

Both  ships  moved  well  without  the  three-mile  limit,  and 
there  the  fight  took  place.  The  log  of  the  "Kearsarge"  tells  us 
that  the  action  began  at  10:57;  that  the  ''Alabama"  sur- 
rendered at  12:10,  and  sank  fourteen  minutes  later. 

The  search  for  the  "Alabama"  was  ended.  Never  again  will 
a  sea- ranger  be  able  so  long  and  so  successfully  to  avoid  capture 
or  destruction  by  so  large  a  force  of  pursuers.  The  search- 
light prevents  such  escapes  as  that  of  the  "Alabama"  from  the 
harbor  of  Fort  de  France.  Wireless  telegraphy  affords  com- 
manders in  port  or  on  the  high  sea  direct  information  about  the 
position  of  an  enemy.  The  ocean  cable  keeps  governments  in 
touch  with  their  vessels  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth. 
Statesmanship  provides  nations  with  convenient  naval  stations 
for  the  service  of  their  ships  in  all  strategic  quarters.  Let  us 
hope  that  perfection  in  the  facilities  for  naval  warfare  will  not 
encourage  nations  to  employ  them. 

Lew  Allen  Chase. 
Kansas  State  Agriculture  College. 

"O.R.,  III,  648. 
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EVOLUTION  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  TRINITY 

Not  least  fruitful  among  the  results  of  the  present-day  teach- 
ing of  Evolution  are  those  which  flow  from  the  application  of 
this  great  principle  to  the  study  of  creed  and  dogma.  Creed 
becomes  to  us  in  these  modern  days  a  living  thing  inasmuch 
and  in  so  far  as  creed  is  seen  to  have  grown ;  to  have  passed 
through  a  process  of  historical  development.  The  frank  and 
explicit  recognition  of  this  principle  in  its  application  to  the 
Church's  Creed  is  a  thing  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In 
Tertullian's  work  On  Prescription  ;  against  the  Heretics^  novelty 
is  regarded  as  the  hall-mark  of  error;  while  orthodoxy  is  that 
which  has  been  held  and  handed  down  unchanged  from  the 
beginning.  The  Fathers  at  Nicaea,  in  a.d.  325,  maintained 
that  they  were  introducing  nothing  new;  they  were  simply  re- 
stating that  which  had  always  been  held  and  taught  in  the 
Church.  The  Arians,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the 
Council  in  adopting  and  imposing  upon  the  consciences  of 
Christians  the  term  "homoousios"  (consubstantial)  was  intro- 
ducing something  new.  Doctrinal  novelty  was  the  thing  which 
Arians  and  Orthodox  alike  professed  to  repudiate.  At  each 
doctrinal  crisis  in  the  long  history  of  the  Church,  those  who 
were  in  fact  leading  the  party  of  progress  have  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  plea  that  they  were  but  re-asserting  that  which 
had  been  held  and  taught  by  the  Apostolic  and  primitive 
Church.  So  Luther  cites  passages  from  the  Fathers  in  sup- 
port of  his  thesis  of  justification  **by  faith  only."  But  to 
restate  means  to  interpret;  and  interpretation  always  and 
necessarily  involves  the  admixture  of  somewhat  of  the  mind,  of 
the  personality  of  the  interpreter,  as  well  as  of  the  thought  of 
the  age  and  the  environment  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  in  this  twentieth  century  to  confine  .ourselves  to  the 
modes  of  thought  or  the  forms  of  expression  which  prevailed  in 
the  fourth  or  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
speak  with  the  living  accents  of  spontaneous  conviction.    Jacob 
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may  have  donned  the  garments  of  another;  the  voice  in  its  tone 
and  cadence  was  his  own. 

The  late  M.  Auguste  Sabatier  maintained  that  whenever  a 
dogma  had  become  established,  through  that  very  process  of 
becoming  established  it  ceased  to  live;  inasmuch  as  life  is  in- 
compatible with  rigid  fixity.  Only  that  which  possesses  move- 
ment lives;  and  movement  necessarily  implies  change.  This 
thesis  of  Sabatier's,  though  stimulating  and  suggestive,  is,  in 
our  judgment,  not  wholly  sound.  In  the  mind  of  Sabatier,  to 
transcend  means  to  cast  aside;  to  reject.  The  ''religion  of  the 
Spirit"  recognizes  no  objective  "authority."  Dogma,  i.  ^.,  in 
its  living  relation  to  faith,  exists  only  while  it  is  in  the  making; 
once  made,  it  has  by  that  very  fact  ceased  to  live.  Is  there  not 
a  confusion  of  thought  here?  Are  not  process  and  product 
related  as  means  and  end  ?  To  what  purpose  should  the  Church 
have  labored  and  travailed  in  the  process  of  shaping  the  dogma 
if  the  dogma  were  destined  to  die  in  the  moment  of  its  birth; 
if  its  very  formation  were  to  be  its  destruction? 

But  is  it  not  a  radical  error  to  suppose  that  to  transcend 
necessarily  means  to  discard  ?  This  error  is  a  widely  prevalent 
one.  It  has  lain  at  the  root  of  so  many  well-meant  movements 
of  reform;  thereby  seriously  weakening  and  retarding  them. 
True  progress  must  beat  the  same  time  both  radical  and  conser- 
vative. It  must  be  conservative  in  holding  fast  to  all  the  gains 
and  achievements  of  the  past ;  it  is  radical  in  that  it  takes  up  a 
stand-point  in  advance  of  the  past;  from  which,  in  the  survey 
and  retrospect,  "all  things"  are  now  found  to  have  become 
"new."  All  is  seen  in  a  new  light,  bceause  all  is  now  con- 
strued by  means  of  a  new  principle.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
seen  in  St.  Paul's  attitude  towards  the  conception  of  'law'  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Pharisees,  or  even  with  that  of  the 
original  disciples  of  our  Lord.  When  we  say  "a  new  principle" 
we  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  truth  was  new  in  itself,  as 
though  it  had  just  sprung  into  existence;  but  that  it  was  (or  is) 
new  in  its  apprehension  and  mode  of  application.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  had  laid  hold  upon 
the  great  truth  of  justification  by  faith  in  precisely  Luther's 
sense;  just  as  no  one  in  that  early  period  had  apprehended,  or 
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could  have  apprehended,  the  Atonement  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Anselm. 

The  true  relation  of  Faith  to  Dogma,  we  are  persuaded,  is  to 
be  expressed  as  follows:  Faith  while  transcending  dogma  is  at 
the  same  time  immanent  in  dogma.  While  at  home  in  the 
Creed,  as  Abraham  in  his  tent,  there  are  times  when  faith  is 
Divinely  moved,  as  was  Abraham,  to  go  "forth  abroad,  and 
look  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  it  be  able  to  tell  them." 
This  does  not  mean  the  forsaking  of  creed ;  it  does  not  mean 
disloyalty  to  dogma  as  such ;  it  simply  means  the  recognition 
of  the  human  limitations  which  attach  to  creed,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  human  product.  Creed  fulfills  its  function  as  Maw*  or 
*rule  of  faith*  only  in  so  far  as  it  points  and  leads  us  beyond 
itself  to  Him  of  whom  it  bears  witness;  in  so  far  it  helps  our 
faith  to  rest  upon  that  Divine  Person  who  alone  is  the  ultimate 
and  proper  object  of  religious  faith.  Faith  is  larger  than  creed, 
inasmuch  as  faith  is  the  immediate  response  to  Divine  Revela- 
tion; and  Revelation — God's  Word  to  us,— is  greater  than 
creed, —  our  word  to  Him.  In  all  this  we  do  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  creed  the  element  of  Divine  truth,  and  therefore  of 
perennial  authority;  for  creed  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
Divine  truth  is  mediated  to  the  individual.  Creed  is  the  voice 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  is  a  Society  Divinely  founded. 
Divinely  enlightened,  and  Divinely  guided— "the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  of  history 
than  which  none  is  plainer  or  more  outstanding,  that  every 
movement  of  doctrinal  or  of  practical  progress  in  the  Church 
has  been  due  to  the  initiative  of  some  great  individual,  some 
prophetically-endowed  leader,  raised  up  by  the  Lord  to  go  be- 
fore His  people,  to  point  the  way,  and  to  show  them  how 
to  follow.  Such  a  man  in  the  Apostolic  age  was  St.  Paul ;  such 
a  man  three  centuries  later  was  St.  Athanasius ;  and  in  more 
modem  days  such  a  man  (despite  all  his  limitations)  was  Luther. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  we  are  coming  in 
these  days  to  recognize  more  clearly  and  fully  the  evidences 
and  tokens  of  gradual  development  in  the  history  of  the  creeds. 
For  example,  we  are  now  able  as  never  before  to  point  out  sev- 
eral successive  stages  in  the  process  of  evolution  in  regard  to 
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such  a  fundamental  dogma  as  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  three  great  creeds  known  as  the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  are  monuments  of  successive  stages 
of  development  in  the  setting  forth  of  this  fundamental  truth 
of  Christianity.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  either  a 
strict  chronological  sequence  or  an  absolute  historical  depend- 
ence can  be  made  out  in  the  case  of  these  creeds ;  for  the  Apos- 
tles* in  its  present  form  is  without  doubt  the  latest  of  the  three; 
but  for  relative  simplicity  of  statement,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
the  specific  doctrinal  view-point  of  each  one  of  these  creeds 
taken  severally,  the  above-mentioned  order  is  the  natural  and 
logical  one.  For  it  is  a  fact  probably  not  generally  understood 
or  realized  that  each  one  of  these  creeds  has  its  own  individual 
point  of  view  and  sequence  of  thought, —  what  we  may  venture  to 
call  its  doctrinal  *  *  tropus. ' "  Or  to  use  another  expression  which 
has  come  to  be  frequently  employed  since  Hegel's  time, — each  one 
of  the  ** three  Creeds"  may  be  said  to  present  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  under  a  certain  "aspect."  It  follows  that  the 
doctrinal  view  and  teaching  of  each  of  the  Creeds  is  integral 
in  itself  and  relatively  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  two;  in 
much  the  same  way  as  New  Testament  criticism  has  taught 
us  to  recognize  the  distinctive  view-point  of  each  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists in  the  setting  forth  of  his  own  account  of  the  Gospel  facts. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Creeds,  any  more  than  the  Gospels, 
necessarily  contradict  one  another;  it  rather  means  that  they 
supplement  each  other;  and  thus  they  all  combine  to  give  us  a 
completer  and  more  perfect  view  of  the  truth  than  could  any  one 
of  them  when  taken  by  itself  alone. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  lays  the  primary  emphasis  upon  our 
Lord's  Humanity.  He  is  no  abstractly  Divine  Personality,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  Son  of  God, — 
"conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
The  Holy  Ghost,  again,  is  not  defined,  or  even  described  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed ;  He  is  simply  confessed. 

When  we  come  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  we  have  definition 

*  The  Greek  rpdiro^  =  niethod,  manner,  character ;  the  root-meaning  being 
"  turn ; "  as  we  say,  *  turn  of  mind ;  *  a  *  turn '  for  study ;  a  mechanical  or  a 
practical  *  turn.' 
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applied  to  the  Second  Person,—  He  is  said  to  be  "consubstan- 
tial"  with  the  Father;  which  means  that  the  very  same  defini- 
tion of  Godhead  which  is  applicable  to  the  Father  is  applicable 
also  to  the  Son.  For,  as  St.  Athanasius  says,  "there  is  but  one 
kind  (or  species)  of  Divinity,  which  is  also  in  the  Logos." 
{jh  7^/0  €l&)9  ^erfn/TO?,  fcr€/o  iarl  Koi  iv  r^  Adyip).*  The  personal 
Divine  Name  "God"  (focfe)  is  given  to  the  Son,  but  attributively 
rather  than  substantively  or  subjectively.  As  the  Son,  He  is 
also  *God.'  As  Son,  He  owes  to  the  Father  all  that  He  is;  all 
that  He  possesses.  The  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  Nicene  conception,  by  which  it  is 
determined  throughout.  Here  is  no  contradiction  or  confusion 
of  thought,  Harnack  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  the 
'essence*  or  'being'  of  the  Son  is  not  said  to  be  numerically 
identical  with  the  'essence*  or  'being*  of  the  Father  (which 
would  break  down  the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son)  but 
the  one  is  said  to  be  God  'from'  or  'out  of  God;  'that  is,  out 
of  the  essence  of  the  Father. '  In  Origen's  metaphorical  phrase, 
the  Son  is  'second  God.'  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  fact  that  the  Father  is  "the  one  God"  (in  the 
Greek  o^cife,  **God"  with  the  definite  article  prefixed).  Again, 
in  the  successive  forms  of  the  'Nicene'  Creed,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
first  simply  confessed  (Creed  of  a.d.  325);  then  He  is  character- 
ized by  certain  epithets  (a.d.  381)  of  which  the  exact  force  in 
the  original  is  obscured  in  the  English  translation;'  but  it  is 
not  until  we  reach  the  Western  form  of  the  'Nicene'  Creed  that 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from 
the  Father,  is  declared.  And  finally,  it  is  only  the  so-called 
"Athanasian"  Creed  which  gives  explicit  expression  to  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  distinctly  and  unreservedly 
applying  to  Him  the  Name  of  "God"  in  the  absolute  sense. 
And  what  applies  to  the  Third  Person  in  the  "Athanasian" 
Creed  applies  of  course  also  to  the  Second.  He,  too,  is  called 
God'  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  Name  Jehovah.  He  is,  equally 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Self-existent  One. 

*  Third  Oration  against  the  Arians,  §  15. 

*Tbe  word  translated  "  Lord,**  for  example,  is  in  the  Greek  not  a  name, 
but  a  descriptive  adjective. 
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"And  in  this  Trinity  there  is  no  'before'  or  'after'  no  'greater*  or 
'less' ;  (inhac  Trinitate  nihil  priusaut  posterius,  nihil  majus  aut 
minus)".  The  subordination-teaching  of  the  Nicene  Creed  has 
now  disappeared.  The  Latin  knows  no  distinction  between  the 
Name  'God*  with  and  without  the  definite  article,  and  accord- 
ingly this  distinction  largely  disappears  from  Western  thought. 
The  Father  is  now  no  longer  seen  as  the  representative  and 
guardian  of  the  Divine  unity;  this  function  belongs  to 
the  Second  and  to  the  Third  Divine  "Person"  equally  with 
Him.  It  is  the  Trinity  which  is  the  'one  God.'  Now  for  the 
first  time  the  terms  "Trinity"  and  "Person"  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Creed;  while  of  the  distinctive  Nicene  term  "con- 
substantial"  there  is  no  mention.  All  thought  of  "relative" 
Godhead  is  excluded  in  the  distinctive  portion  of  the  "Athana- 
sian  "  Creed  *  (clauses  1-19);  while  at  the  same  time  connection 
is  made  (in  clauses  20-23)  with  the  previous  Nicene  develop- 
ment. But  the  characteristics  in  which  the  Three  Divine  Per- 
sons agree  are  stressed  so  much  more  strongly  than  those  which 
are  peculiar  or  proper  to  Each  of  Them  singly,  that  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  Schoolmen,  some  centuries  later, 
anxiously  debating  the  question — Why  it  was  more  fitting  than 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  should  become  incarnate, 
rather  than  the  First  or  the  Third  ?  And  when  we  come  down 
in  the  Western  and  Augustinian  development  to  the  period*  of 
New  England  Calvinistic  Trinitarianism,  we  find  that  in  many 
writers  the  theological  conception  of  ''generation"  has  largely 
ceased  to  have  any  vitality,  as  applied  to  the  Second  Person 
in  the  Trinity;  resulting  in  a  very  close  approach  to  Tritheism 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  to  Sabellianism,  in  the  thought 
of  many  of  the  "orthodox"  Puritans. 

*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  so-called  "  Athanasian  *'  Creed  has 
no  historical  connection  with  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a  West- 
era  Creed,  emanating  from  the  school  of  St.  Augustine,  and  now  attributed 
with  considerable  probability  to  Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries  from  a.  d.  503 

to  543- 

*  In  order  that  we  may  trace  the  evolutionary  progress  in  the  doctrinal 
definition  of  our  Lord's  Person  from  the  stage  of  His  Divine  Sonship  and 
unity  of  essence  with  the  Father  to  that  of  His  proper  and  personal  God- 
head, we  must  learn  to  apprehend  the  *  Nicene '  teaching  in  its  distinctive 
and  individual  character.    We  must  guard  against  the  error  into  which  one 
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Sumining  up  the  teaching  of  these  three  great  Creeds  as  to 
our  Lord's  Person, —  the  Apostles*  sets  before  us  our  Lord  in 
His  Humanity;  the  Nicene  emphasizes  His  Divinity;  while 
the  "Athanasian"  declares  His  absolute  Deity.  Thus  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  Trinitarian  and  Christological  doctrine  is 
seen  as  a  process  both  logical  and  necessary.  For  the  right 
understanding  of  this  development  it  is  essential  that  we  do  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene 
Creeds,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "Athanasian;"  otherwise  we 
shall  be  reading  back  into  the  earlier  forms  of  statement  con- 
ceptions which  are  peculiar  to  the  later  —  a  proceeding  fatal  to 
historical  accuracy  and  truth.  These  creeds  are  on  the  one 
hand  misunderstood  as  though  their  respective  Trinitarian 
statements  were  inconsistent  with  each  other;  on  the  other  side 
they  are  misunderstood  hardly  less  seriously  when  the  individual 
doctrinal  characteristics  of  each  are  ignored,  and  they  are  re- 
garded as  simply  coincident  statements  of  the  truth.  These 
statements  are,  in  fact,  neither  contradictory  nor  are  they  merely 
tautologous.  It  surely  appears  Providential  that  the  Church  is 
not  confined  to  one  single  creedal  statement,  just  as  she  pos- 
sesses not  one  but  several  Evangelic  accounts  of  our  Saviour's 
Person  and  ministry.  If  any  one  of  these  creeds  be  taken  in 
isolation  from  the  others,  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  we  run  into 
an  erroneous,  because  a  one-sided  view  of  our  Lord's  Person; 
and  so  come  to  think  of  Him  either  simply  as  the  Eternal  Son, 
the  preexistent  Christ;  or,  again,  simply  as  *God,'  as  though 
He  were  but  a  manifestation  or  'aspect'  of  the  Father. 

In  view  of  all  this  long  historical  process,  must  not  one  be 
blind  indeed  who  should  fail  to  see  the  essential  bearing  of  the 
evolutionary  principle  upon  the  creed  of  the  Church,  or  the 
light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  history  of  dogma?     It  is,  we  are 

so  easily  falls  of  unconsciously  reading  back  into  *  Nicene  *  statements  the 
distinctive  conceptions  of  that  later  Augustinian  theology  of  which  the 
so^alled  *Athanasian*  Creed  is  a  characteristic  product.  It  is  no  easy 
matter,  at  this  distance  of  time  to  disentangle  the  doctrinal  threads,  and  to 
assign  the  several  theological  statements  to  their  proper  categories.  A  cir^ 
cumstance  which  renders  this  task  the  more  difficult  is  the  use  of  the  term 
'  Athanasian '  to  designate  a  formula  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  East 
at  all,  and  which  is  not  in  historical  or  logical  dependence  upon  that  Origen- 
Ut  or  Alexandrian  school  of  which  both  Athanasius  and  Arius  were  products. 
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persuaded,  a  mistake  to  think,  as  so  many  do,  that  if  evolution 
be  recognized  as  a  fact,  then  Christian  doctrine  has  ceased  for 
us  to  possess  any  objective  validity.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  necessary  result  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion to  the  Church's  Creed,  that  it  is  this  principle  alone,  when 
rightly  understood  and  applied,  that  will  lead  us  in  these 
modern  days  to  a  just  appreciation  of  dogma,  through  enabling 
us  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  gradual  unfolding.  Thus 
we  may,  if  we  will,  perceive  the  validity  and  value  which  belong 
to  the  dogma  in  all  and  each  one  of  the  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  that  the  later  doctrinal  statements  rescind  and 
set  aside  the  earlier,  or  that  if  the  earlier  be  true,  the  later  are 
superfluous.  Rather  is  it  the  case  that  the  earlier  and  the 
later  alike  mutually  supplement  and  complete  each  other,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  mutually  supplement  each  other  in  de- 
picting the  Evangelic  portrait  of  our  Lord.  It  is  the  change  in 
emphasis  and  point  of  view  which,  while  modifying  our  con- 
ceptions, enlarges  and  enriches  them,  and  thus  makes  them 
fresh  and  living.  And  in  the  newer  utterance  the  old  still  lives; 
nay,  more,  in  the  sphere  of  dogma  the  new,  as  a  rule,  even  ex- 
plicitly re-affirms  the  old.*  And  thus  the  permanence  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Church  as  teacher  of  the  nations  is  conserved,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  great  law  and  fact  of  growth  is  recognized 
and  vindicated.  As  has  been  often  said,  the  truth  of  God  is 
eternal  and  infinite;  but  human  apprehension  of  the  truth  is 
finite  and  progressive,  ever  advancing  from  less  to  more,  ever 
progressing  from  lower  to  higher.  And  so  is  fulfilled  our  Lord's 
promise  to  His  Church,— "When  He  (the  Spirit  of  the  truth)  is 
come.  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.'*  But  now,  as  says 
the  Apostle,  **we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part."  And 
so,  in  the  Divine  Providence,  it  shall  ever  be,  until  the  day 
when,  **that  which  is  perfect*'  having  "come,  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away." 

William  S.  Bishop. 

The  University  of  the  South. 

*This  statement  finds  abundant  illustration  in  the  histor}'  of  the  various 
forms  of  creeds,  both  Elastem  and  Western.  See,  for  example,  Hahn's 
Bibliothek  (Ur  Symbele,  Its  application  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
••  Niccne "  and  to  the  "  Athanasian "  Creed,  is  implied  in  what  has  been 
shown  in  the  present  paper. 
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Those  who  were  familiar  with  General  Greely's  Handbook  of 
Polar  Discoveries  were  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
present  work,  and  indeed  he  has  done  another  public  service  in 
writing  this  concise  summary  of  information  about  a  country 
that  grows  every  year  of  more  importance  to  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  books  about  Alaska,  but  there  has 
never  before  been  written  so  comprehensive  and  authoritative  a 
general  statement  of  its  geography,  population,  industries, 
commerce,  and  conditions  of  life.  A  great  mass  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures has  been  carefully  collected  and  digested,  and  the  results 
are  readily  set  forth  in  brief  chapters  which  in  the  main  cover 
the  ground  adequately,  and  in  tables  which  are  of  great  use  for 
ready  reference;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  some  twenty- 
five  excellent  photographs  and  by  eight  maps  and  charts. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  author's  standing  and  service 
and  previous  publications,  the  book  is  written  in  a  dispassion- 
ate way,  neither  with  the  depreciation  from  which  Alaska  used 
to  suffer,  nor  with  the  extravagance  in  the  other  direction  from 
which  it  bids  fair  to  suffer  now.  As  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  again  as  general  in  command 
of  the  military  department  in  which  Alaska  is  situated,  the 
author  has  made  many  visits  to  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
is  perhaps  as  well  qualified  personally  for  the  task  he  has  set 
himself  as  another  man  who  could  have  undertaken  it. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  single  cabman  in  London  who 
knows  the  whole  of  that  city.  So  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 
there  is  no  man  living  who  knows  the  whole  of  Alaska.  Per- 
haps Bishop  Rowe  knows  more  parts  of  it  than  any  other  man, 
but  there  are  great  regions  in  Alaska  in  which  the  Bishop  has 
never  set  foot.  Any  Alaskan,  therefore,  who  should  undertake 
to  review  General  Greely's  book  would  be  compelled  to  restrict 
his  examination  of  it  to  that  section  of  the  country  with  which 

*  Handbook  of  Alaska,  By  Major-Gencral  A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    1909. 
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he  is  familiar,  save  for  such  general  information  as  he  may  have 
touching  the  vast  remainder.  Alaska  is  not  one  country;  it  is 
four  or  five  countries,  remote  and  most  difficult  of  access  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  present  writer's  acquaintance  is  with 
the  Yukon  watershed,  in  which  he  has  lived  and  travelled  ex- 
tensively for  the  past  five  years,  an  area  that  constitutes  perhaps 
two-fifths  of  Alaska.  The  book  before  us  is  a  good,  and  in  the 
main,  very  accurate  representation  of  this  enormous  valley,  its 
streams,  its  towns,  its  people,  its  industries,  its  resources. 

It  is  not  free  from  mistakes,  as  how  should  an  undertaking  of 
such  a  nature  be?  One  curious  mistake  occurs  in  the  general 
description  of  the  Yukon  River  in  the  chapter  on  **  Waterways, 
Roads  and  Railways,"  where  the  author  says,  ** Flowing  in  its 
upper  reaches  through  canyon-like  valleys,  it  debouches  shortly 
after  entering  Alaska  into  a  plateau  tundra  region,  where  its  wide 
and  winding  channels  divide  and  flow  sluggishly,  especially  in  the 
great  flats  near  Fort  Yukon."  It  is  strange  how  any  man  who 
has  passed  up  and  down  the  Yukon  as  many  times  as  General 
Greely,  should  make  such  a  mistake  as  that.  Coming  from 
canyon-like  valleys  into  this  great  flat,  a  river  would  naturally 
change  its  current  from  a  swift  to  a  sluggish  one,  and  the  Yukon 
ought  to  do  so,  by  all  analogy.  But  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Yukon  that  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  current  in  the 
Flats  is  swifter  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  river.  It  takes  a 
steamboat  much  longer  to  make  the  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles 
up  stream  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Circle  City  than  any  other  hun- 
dred miles  of  its  whole  Alaskan  course.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle has  drifted  down  in  an  open  boat  between  these  points  in 
sixteen  hours,  with  no  more  rowing  than  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  boat  in  the  channel,  which  will  give  a  current  of  nearly  six 
miles  an  hour,  while  the  average  current  of  the  Yukon  from 
Eagle  to  Tanana  will  not  exceed  four  miles  an  hour. 

The  Porcupine,  which  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  loo  miles 
for  light  draft  boats,  is  certainly  so  navigable  as  far  as  the 
Rampart  House,  which  is  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  odd 
that  while  the  Porcupine,  upon  which  no  steamboats  ply,  is  thus 
mentioned  in  discussing  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  in  this 
chapter,  the  far  more  important  Koyukuk,  navigable  for  up- 
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wards  of  500  miles,  with  regular  steamboat  trips,  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all.     The  chapter  on  waterways  needs  re-writing. 

Rampart  on  the  Yukon  has  nothing  like  400  inhabitants,  nor 
has  had  for  years.  A  tenth  of  that  number  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  to-day.  During  the  past  summer  the  last  saloon  closed  its 
doors, —  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  more  to  a  man  who 
knows  Alaska. 

The  statistics  of  population  given  on  page  174  are  irreconcil- 
able with  figures  given  on  page  175,  and  the  figures  of  the  fur 
trade  given  in  the  text  are  totally  different  from  similar  figures 
given  in  the  table  of  Alaskan  products.  When  the  figures  of 
other  imports  are  given  so  fully,  it  seems  a  little  disingenuous 
to  omit  all  the  figures  of  the  importation  of  liquor,  and  yet  to 
notice  with  satisfaction  that  there  has  lately  been  a  falling  off 
of  sixteen  per  cent.  The  actual  figures  of  the  importation  of 
alcoholic  liquors  into  Alaska  would  be  very  interesting;  by 
common  report  this  one  item  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  value  of  all  merchandise  brought  into  the  country  by  the 
two  great  companies  themselves.  There  is  an  enormous  per 
capitum  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  Alaska,  larger,  one 
is  tempted  to  believe,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

There  are  other  minor  points  to  which  criticism  may  be 
directed,  some  of  which  need  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  cor- 
rected in  a  subsequent  edition.  Thus  Cleary  Creek  is  said  to 
be  nine  miles  from  Fairbanks.  If  the  author  had  walked  it  as 
often  as  the  present  writer  has  done,  he  would  know  that  it  is 
much  farther.  It  used  to  be  called  twenty-three;  pc.liaps  nine 
is  a  misprint  for  nineteen,  and  in  the  general  scaling  down  of 
Alaskan  distances  which  follows  the  construction  of  good  trails, 
that  may  pass.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  the  use  of  two 
names  for  the  same  place;  Kobuk  and  Kowak,  for  instance,  for 
the  river  which  is  known  in  Alaska  as  the  Kobuk  only;  Kititak, 
on  page  196,  for  Kikitaruk,  as  the  map  correctly  gives  it; 
Hosiana,  in  the  text,  page  25,  for  Hodana,  correctly,  on  the 
map.  In  the  text.  Fort  Yukon  is  stated  positively  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 67  N.,  but  in  the  accompanying  map  it  is  placed  exactly 
on  the  Arctic  Circle,  which  is  the  position  which  has  always 
been  accepted  in  Alaska; — a  difference  of  twenty-eight  geo- 
24 
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graphic  miles.  In  this  connection  the  writer  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  his  g^tification  at  finding  incorporated 
for  the  first  time  in  the  excellent  map  which  accompanies  the 
volume,  the  many  corrections  in  the  names  of  Alaskan  places 
which  he  has  urged  upon  the  National  Board  of  Geographic 
Names. 

But  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  Alaskan  missions  will 
turn  with  greatest  zest  to  see  what  the  author  has  in  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  "Education  and  Missions."  General  Greely's 
point  of  view  is  sympathetic  and  appreciative,  and  full  justice  is 
done  to  all  the  present  agencies  which  are  laboring  for  the  uplift 
of  the  people,  both  whites  and  natives.  The  tone  of  General 
Greely's  reference  to  the  natives  is  always  kindly  and  generous, 
and  he  realizes  to  the  full  the  curse  which  contact  with  the 
white  man  has  been  to  them,  the  shame  of  it.  It  is  some- 
times a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  his  strong  statements  to  this 
effect,  and  his  recognition  of  the  unquestionable  truth  that  the 
complete  success  of  any  missionary  work  amongst  the  natives 
depends  upon  their  segregation  from  the  whites,  with  the  un- 
failing good  character  he  gives  to  the  white  men  of  the  country 
whenever  he  has  opportunity  to  mention  them.  When,  how- 
ever. General  Greely  dates  the  beginning  of  Protestant  mission- 
ary work  in  Alaska  from  the  opening  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Wrangell  in  1876,  he  ignores  completely  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  persistent  missionary  efforts  that  was  ever 
put  forth  in  the  face  of  immense  difficulties  and  hardships,  in 
the  labors  of  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Their  work  extended  as  far  down  the  river  as  Tanana, 
and  covered  the  Porcupine  and  the  Chandalar  Rivers,  with 
visits  to  the  Tanana  River  as  far  up  as  the  Ketchumstock. 
The  remarkable  labors  and  extensive  evangelizing  journeys  of 
Archdeacon  Macdonald  in  particular,  have  never  received  the 
recognition  they  so  richly  deserve.  He  translated  the  whole 
Bible,  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  many  hymns  and 
other  religious  writings,  into  the  native  tongue,  and  to  this 
day  his  translations  are  in  use  in  all  our  missions  from  Fort 
Yukon  up.  In  1862  Archdeacon  Macdonald  had  established  a 
mission  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  when  Lieutenant  Raymond  came  to 
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Fort  Yukon  in  1869  to  determine  whether  the  place  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  he  reports  finding 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bompas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
afterwards  Bishop  Bompas,  there.  It  cannot  be  too  gladly  and 
freely  acknowledged  that  any  solid  foundation  which  our  work 
may  have  was  laid  by  these  men.  The  fact  that  every  native 
for  a  thousand  miles  along  the  Yukon  River  is  at  least  nomi- 
nally a  member  of  our  communion  is  due  to  them.  Where  so 
much  praise  is  given,  by  no  means  undeservedly,  to  the  early 
labors  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is  but  right  that  these  Anglican 
pioneers  who  approached  the  country,  not  by  the  easy  gateway 
of  the  seacoast,  but  through  the  unknown  and  almost  impene- 
trable wilderness  between  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  the  Yukon, 
and  lived  and  labored  in  this  interior  when  it  was  quite  un- 
touched in  its  savage  wilderness,  should  be  remembered  and 
commemorated.  To  the  work  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
the  author  gives  full  recognition,  and  all  American  churchmen 
will  value  his  appreciative  references  to  Bishop  Rowe. 

In  so  considerable  a  compilation  as  this,  some  errors  and 
omissions  were  unavoidable,  and  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
them  here  that  they  may  be  set  right  in  the  second  edition  which 
will  assuredly  be  called  for.  They  are  not  numerous,  and  for  the 
most  part,  not  important,  and  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of 
the  book.  It  puts  into  accessible  form  information  that  must  have 
been  hunted  through  hunderds  of  publications  without  it.  The 
book  is  conservative, —  in  the  modem  slang  sense  of  that  word. 
It  sets  forth  facts  calmly  and  judiciously,  and  the  only  exuber- 
ance which  it  contains  is  exuberance  about  scenery  which  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  world, —  and  most  of  that  is  quoted  from 
women  writers.  Those  who  are  booming  the  country  for  a 
second  Canadian  Northwest  will  not  like  the  author's  summing 
up  of  the  outlook  for  agriculture  in  Alaska:  ''Agriculture  as  a 
whole  in  Alaska  is  valuable  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  local  market,  and  that  in  part  only.**  But  it  is  true.  The 
successful  agriculturist  in  Alaska,  present  or  prospective,  is 
the  truck  farmer  hard  by  a  mining  camp  where  they  will  pay 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  cabbage  and  forty  cents  a  pound 
for  cauliflower. 
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Although  it  might  be  thought  that  there  was  no  scope  for 
literary  style  in  such  a  volume,  yet  again  and  again,  in  his  com- 
pact and  comprehensive  sentences,  in  his  very  terseness,  in  his 
selection  of  just  the  right  word,  there  is  a  weight  and  what 
one  may  call  a  military  dignity  of  English  that  give  great  dis- 
tinction to  this  book  amongst  such  books. 

Hudson  Stuck. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
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REVIEWS 

The  Oldest   Engilsh   Epic.    Translated  in  the  original   metres.    By 
Francis  B.  Gummere.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    1909. 

We  are  more  than  delighted  to  see  that  Beowulf  \^  still  in 
vogue  among  American  scholars.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign,  argu- 
ing well  for  the  future.  We  have  sometimes  feared  that  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  would  soon  be  extinct  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  supplanted  by  dilettante  courses  in  modem 
literature. 

We  regard  this  translation  as  a  wholesome,  stimulating  book. 
We  rejoice  that  our  old  friend  Beowulf  has  again  come  before 
the  footlight  and  that  Grendel  is  again  shown  up  in  all  his 
grewsome  horror. 

Professor  Gummere  believes  in  the  ''unity"  theory  of 
Beowulf.  With  Grein  and  his  school,  he  regards  Beowulf  as 
made  up  of  a  group  of  lays  woven  together  into  one  artistic 
whole;  he  believes  that  it  was  composed  "not  for  chant  or  reci- 
tation to  the  accompaniment  of  a  harp  but  for  reading  as  a 
book;  that  "the  idea  that  Beowulf  is  primitive  and  'popular* 
poetry  is  obsolete,  but  that  its  art  is  highly  developed,'*  and 
that  "its  material  has  been  sifted  through  many  versions 
and  forms." 

The  scene,  he  thinks,  opens  in  Denmark,  and  Hrothgar's 
home  was  probably  at  a  place  now  called  Leire.  Where  the 
fight  with  the  dragon  took  place  depends,  he  says,  upon  the 
opinion  which  one  holds  in  regard  to  the  home  of  the  hero,  a 
matter  as  to  which  certainty,  says  he,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Professor  Gummere  believes  that  "to  the  poet  of  the  epic  its 
hero  is  a  man  and  the  monsters  are  such  as  were  then  believed 
to  haunt  sea  and  lake  and  moor;"  that  "the  poet  combined 
Beowulf  of  the  'actual  war-record'  with  Beowulf  of  the 
struggles  against  monsters  and  dragons."  "Beowulf,"  he 
says,  "must  be  accepted  as  the  hero  of  the  tale;  if  he  reminded 
folk  of  a  god  Beowa,  so  much  the  better;  he  could  not  make  a 
Christian  out  of  Beowulf,  but  he  describes  the  hero  in  terms  of 
one  of  the  converted  Anglian  Kings  and  surrounds  him  with 
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the  amenities  of  the  new  courts."  The  preface,  pp.  1-21,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  Z?^^w«^ literature. 

Alliteration  is  kept  in  every  line.  While  this  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  present  writer,  we  believe  that,  like  the  taste 
for  beer,  it  is  acquired  and  not  natural  to  the  average  man 
or  woman.  If  done  unobtrusively,  we  might  palm  it  ofif  upon 
the  unwary  reader,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  our  distinguished 
author,  in  hunting  alliterations,  often  runs  the  risk  of  lapsing 
into  weakness,  mistranslation,  or  positive  distortion  of  lan- 
guage; e,g.,  'haughty  house*  (line  116);  'untrevelled'  (1.  117); 
•stateliest  (11.  258,  363);  'sundry*  (1.  2019);  'starter'  (1.  2407). 

Some  of  his  words  are  too  modern  in  tone  and  connotation; 
e.g.,  'strenuous'  and  'strenuously;'  'blade  ancestral;'  'duke;' 
'courtier;'  'nerve;*  'sovran'  (frequently);  'kept  in  view;'  'as- 
sumed;' 'suite.'  In  this  connection  we  may  add  that  'keen'  is 
often  used  for  'bold'  or  'brave,'  which  is  certainly  misleading 
to  the  modem  reader. 

A  few  oversights  may  be  noted.  In  line  543,  we  miss  the  an- 
tithesis between  'could  not'  and  'would  not:'  'O  He  could  not 
leave  me'  and  I  would  not  leave  him.'  In  line  633,  'bent  to 
the  ocean'  might  be  changed  to  'ascended  the  ocean.'  A  more 
serious  oversight  is  the  rendering  'Wielda  of  Wonder'  (11.  17, 
183);  'Wonda- Wielda'  (1.  1752);  'Wielda  of  Wonda's  (1.  2795) 
instead  of  'Wielder  of  Glory,'  or  'Ruler  of  Glory,*  very  com- 
mon "Kennings**  for  Deity. 

Lacking  in  epic  dignity,  we  would  suggest,  are:  'the  fiend 
made  off'  (1.  761);  'in  swimming  he  topped  thee'  (1.  517); 
'starter'  (1.  2407). 

'Banned  in  ruin'  (1.  1877)  might  be  changed  to  'he  could  not 
control.' 

In  line  926,  Professor  Gummere  says  'stood  by  the  steps.' 
We  suggest,  first,  that  this  is  too  prosaic  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  has  little  authority  to  support  it.  The  word  that 
he  translates  'steps'  is  rendered  'pillow,'  'column,'  'tribunal,' 
'staple,'  by  eminent  authorities,  while  the  Bos  worth -Toller  dic- 
tionary gives  "steps,"  "threshold,"  with  a  question-mark. 

The  next  point  is  rather  personal  but  is  fair  criticism.  In  a 
translation  of  -5^^te;«^ published  in  1892,  the  present  writer 
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proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  high  authorities,  that  line  1 599% 
means,  'Then  many  agreed^*  and  that  2027-2028>^  mean,  'The 
friend  of  the  Scyldings,  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom,  has  agreed 
to  this.'  In  the  same  year.  Professor  Earle  rendered  the  first 
passage,  'The  more  part  were  of  opinion^  and  in  his  note  to  the 
passage  gave  a  clue  to  the  idiom,  so  that  Professor  Gummere 
in  not  regarding  the  arguments  of  the  present  writer  disregarded 
the  suggestive  note  of  the  English  5^^«;«^  scholar.  The  trans- 
lation and  exegesis  of  the  passages  given  above  will  clear  up 
vague  places  in  other  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  in  the  Laws^  and  in 
Old  Saxon  poetry. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration  is 
that  'sp,'  'sc,'  and  'st,*  will  not  alliterate  with  simple  's'  or  even 
with  each  other;  each  one  with  itself  alone.  This  canon  Pro- 
fessor Gummere  violates  in  lines  148,  229,  284,  392,  376,  514, 
and  other  places.  This  makes  against  his  statement  that  "his 
form  approximates  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original." 

In  like  manner  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  Anglo-Saxon  hem- 
istichs  are  almost  invariably  composed  of  at  least  four  syllables. 
•We  have  heard,'  'gave  him  gifts,'  'son  of  Scyld,*  'weary  while,' 
'Blessed  God,'  'held  in  hand,'  'bucklers  bright' — are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  examples  that  might  be  adduced  under  this  head. 
These  half  lines  also  militate  against  his  claim  made  on  the 
title-page,  "Translated  in  the  original  metres."  The  original 
has  very  few  such  hemistichs. 

Again:  Anglo-Saxon  verse  is  largely  "falling,"  or  "tum- 
bling," as  Professor  Gummere  says.  The  dactyllic-trochaic 
movement  dominates  from  sixty  per  cent  to  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  hemistichs.  Professor  Gummere  says,  "The  prepon- 
derance of  falling  of  rhythm  cannot  always  be  maintained." 
"Why?"  we  may  ask;  any  translator  can  maintain  it  if  he 
cares  to  do  so.  Now  we  estimate  that  from  sixty  per  cent  to 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  Professor  Gummere's  hemistichs  are  in  the 
rising  measure,  mostly  iambic  movement,  creating  an  effect 
the  very  opposite  of  the  original.  In  brief,  Anglo-Saxon  verse 
is  about  twenty-per  cent  iambic ;  this  translation,  about  sixty- 
five  iambic.  Anglo-Saxon  verse  is  prevailingly  falling;  Pro- 
fessor Gummere's  verse,  prevailingly  rising.     We  cannot  agree, 
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therefore,  that  this  distinguished  metricist  has  eclipsed  all  his 
predecessors  in  reproducing  the  movement  of  Anglo-Saxon 
verse: — there  is  still  "room  at  the  top."  J.  L.  Hall. 


The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry.    By  Arthur  Symons. 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    1909. 

Arthur  Symons  is  a  critic  whose  accomplished  work  in  various 
fields  of  art  will  assure  him  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers  for  his 
last  volume,  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry,  At 
the  outset  of  the  new  book,  to  speak  frankly,  he  disappoints. 
His  title  calls  for  an  interpretation  of  the  literary  period 
stretching  from  the  seventeen-sixties  to  the  eighteen-thirties, 
from  the  work  of  Percy  and  Horace  Walpole  to  the  death  of 
Scott.  That  a  development,  a  differentiation,  a  flowering 
period,  a  decline  went  on  within  the  dates  set,  and  that  its 
dominant  characteristics  were  romantic,  is  a  fact  of  literary 
history  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  the  movement  of  in- 
dustrial revolution  or  of  modern  democracy.  And  the  title 
leads  us  to  expect  of  the  book  that  it  will  interpret  this  great 
movement.  But  Mr.  Symons's  preface  implies,  or  seems  to 
imply,  that  no  such  movement  —  the  conscious  effort  of  many 
minds  to  develop  in  art  some  great  aspect  of  man's  vision  of 
things — ever  existed  or  possibly  can  exist.  "In  each  one  of  the 
poets  whom  I  want  to  study,*'  he  tells  us,  his  object  is  to  find 
out  "what  he  was  in  himself,  what  he  made  of  himself  in  his 
work."  A  laudable  object,  surely,  but  it  is  not  "the  Romantic 
Movement;**  it  would  be  to  disregard  the  wood,  the  soil,  the 
climate,  in  favor  of  the  individual  trees.  He  holds  that  "the 
great  poets  of  every  age  but  the  eighteenth  have  been  ro- 
mantic;** and  "the  poet  who  typifies  for  us  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  Pope,  and  Pope  was  not  a  poet*'  (p.  11).  With  that 
conception,  the  relation  of  his  title  to  the  contents  of  his 
book  well-nigh  vanishes.  His  Romantic  Movement  does  not 
move.  And  it  does  not  move,  because  Mr.  Symons  has  an 
English  disregard  of  the  scholarship  of  his  subject.  "I  have 
consulted,**  Mr.  Symons  says, —  shall  I  say,  proudly? — "no 
histories  of  literature,  nor  essays  about  it.*'    The  hen-house 
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in  the  story,  some  will  recall,  "looked  like  he  made  it  himself." 
Mr.  Symons's  book  is,  then,  an  independent  study  of  indi- 
vidual poets,  even  the  insignificant  and  forgotten,  in  the  Ro- 
mantic period,  not  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  not  of  the  re- 
lation of  these  poets  to  a  common  dominant  vision  they  sought 
to  realize.  This  study  of  the  individual  poets,  however,  allows 
the  author  an  easy  plan  for  the  volume.  He  takes  the  poets 
bom  before  1800  —  from  John  Home  in  1722  to  Thomas  Hood 
in  1799  —  eighty-seven  in  all  — comments  on  each,  with  a  final 
chapter  on  "the  Minors," — adding  small-print  notes  on  first 
editions;  all  gathered  in  a  well-printed  volume  of  344  pages. 
Some  of  the  poets  considered,  saved  from  oblivion  otherwise 
perhaps  only  in  Allibone  or  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy —  some  Robert  Tannahill  or  Bernard  Barton  —  have  only 
their  few  lines  of  requiescant  inscription;  but  with  the  great 
ones — Wordsworth  (20  pp.),  Coleridge  (24  pp.),  Byron  (24  pp.), 
Shelley  (19  pp.),  Keats  (17  pp.)— the  author  develops  highly 
wrought  essays  in  miniature.  And,  again  to  speak  frankly, 
there  is  not  anywhere  in  the  covers  of  a  single  volume  of  Eng- 
lish criticism  so  much  readable,  illuminating  comment,  as  here, 
on  the  greatest  period  of  English  poetry. 

Mr.  Symons  has  himself  the  poet's  sympathy  and  intuition, 
the  poet's  gift  of  seeing  analogies,  the  poet's  gift  of  phrase  and 
figure,  and  all  these  are  exercised  in  company  with  a  diligent  — 
I  am  tempted  to  say  prodigious  —  reading  of  the  poets  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  poets. 

There  are  limitations,  no  doubt,  to  this  critic's  vision. 
Statements  occur  that  are  capable  of  disproof:  "It  is  doubtful 
if  Wordsworth  was  ever  consciously  under  any  special  influence 
among  his  predecessors,"  (p.  18).  A  few  minutes  with  Legouis 
(Chapter  V)  would  have  helped  the  critic  here ;  and  the  very 
statement  is  contradicted  by  what  Mr.  Symons  himself  says 
later  of  the  influence  on  Wordsworth  of  Crabbe  and  Bums. 
How  shall  we  reconcile,  "In  his  finest  verse  Coleridge  had  the 
finest  style  perhaps  in  English  verse"  (p.  163)  with  "Words- 
worth at  his  best  may  seem  the  superior  master  of  poetic  style" 
(p.  314)?  This  reminds  one  of  the  fascinations  of  each  "dear 
charmer"  of  the  song.    Of  Shelley,  "He  aimed  at  moral  perfec- 
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tion,  but  was  really  of  a  perfect  aesthetic  selfishness."  The 
memoirs  of  Shelley  yield  abundant  illustrations  from  his  own 
life  of  this  truth  of  his  own  line— 

I  am  the  friend  of  the  unfriended  poor. 

Shelley's  real  world  was  indeed  the  world  of  ideas,  but  aesthetic 
selfishness  surely  does  not  characterize  the  poet  who  can  write  — 

That  power 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

And  with  still  deeper  objection  I  should  reject  the  judgment 
that  ''Shelley  teaches  us  nothing,  leads  us  nowhere,  but  cries 
and  flies  around  us  like  a  sea-bird."  Mr.  Symons  here  im- 
provises on  Arnold's  famous  "beautiful  but  ineffectual  angel." 
Neither  Arnold  nor  Symons  has  the  truth  about  Shelley.  For 
if  any  poet  has  taught  the  omnipotence  of  ideas,  especially  what 
Stopford  Brooke  called  "the  moralities  of  the  heart  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  mankind,"  it  is  Shelley.  These  things  are, 
however,  only  spots  on  the  sun,  of  little  account  in  the  large 
contribution  the  volume  makes.  Some  of  Mr.  Symons's  inter- 
pretations,—those,  say,  of  Blake,  of  Coleridge,  of  Byron, —  are 
perfect  in  insight  and  expression,  "so  such  a  thing  should  be." 

Mr.  Symons  has  a  sense  —  a  sense  little  short  of  genius  —  for 
happy  quotation ;  and  he  quotes  happily  not  only  from  the  poets 
themselves,  but  from  extensive  reading  of  memoirs  and  (in  spite 
of  the  preface)  critical  literature.  The  reader  will  be  delighted 
and  helped  by  the  illuminating  phrases  that  slip  into  some  dis- 
cussion, and  the  author,  himself  a  maker  of  phrases,  again  and 
again,  makes  remarks  that  are  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  criticism. 

It  is  no  slight  pleasure  to  find  garnered  here  many  of  the 
finest  sayings  on  the  art  of  poetry.  "Poetry  is  apparent  pictures 
of  unapparent  realities"  (Zoroaster).  "There  are  three  powers 
in  man  conversing  with  Paradise  —  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music" 
(Blake).  "Poetry  is  the  best  words  in  the  best  order"  (Cole- 
ridge). "Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge" 
(Wordsworth).  "Fine  verses  are  those  that  exhale  like  sounds 
or  perfumes"  (Joubert).     "I  reckon  myself  a  dab  at  prose  — 
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verse  I  leave  to  my  betters  (Lamb).  "I  never  quite  despair,  and 
I  read  Shakespeare''  (Keats).  '4  shall  dine  late;  but  the 
dining-room  will  be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select** 
(Landor). 

Mr.  Symons  is  himself  a  coiner  of  quotable  things.  The  gift 
of  epigram  is  his,  and  he  lightens  discussion  with  an  ever-ready 
wit.  In  all  his  wit  this  critic  never  departs  from  his  subject. 
With  a  fellow-critic  it  is  different:  Mr.  Chesterton's  critical 
work  is  largely  Chesterton  on  Chesterton. 

(Of  Wordsworth)  **  Continual  writing  is  really  a  bad  form  of 
dissipation."  (Of  Blake)  '*What  was  abnormal  in  him  was  his 
sanity."  *Tope  is  the  most  finished  artist  in  prose  who  ever 
wrote  in  verse."  (Of  Southey)  "It  is  not  that  he  is  Christian; 
he  is  parochial  .  .  .  Southey  wrecks  many  heavens  and  many 
hells,  but  does  not  quicken  a  pulse."  "Since  Rousseau,  the 
virtues  of  forest  folk  were  esteemed."  "With  the  woman 
whom  one  loves  one  admits  all  one's  enemies." 

Mr.  Symons  thinks  and  challenges  thought :  (Of  Wordsworth) 
"What  seems  to  me  his  greatest,  as  it  is  certainly  his  most 
characteristic  poem.  The  Leech-Gatherer^  Or  again,  "The  word 
joy  occurs  in  his  work  more  frequently  than  perhaps  any  other 
emotional  word."  "Scott  remains  an  improviser  in  rhyme,  not 
a  poet."  (Of  Coleridge's  speculative  temperament)  "Belief  is 
itself  an  action  of  the  mind."  (Of  Coleridge's  critical  notes) 
"They  contain  the  most  fundamental  criticism  of  literature  that 
has  ever  been  attempted."  (Of  Byron)  "Most  of  his  life  he  was 
a  personality  looking  out  for  its  own  formula."  "Byron  has 
power  without  wisdom."  "Byron  is  the  supreme  incarnation  of 
the  natural  man."  **Childe  Harold  is  a  bad  guide-book,  and 
not  always  an  honest  or  intelligent  comment  of  the  observer." 
(Of  Shelley)  '* Epipsychidion  celebrates  love  with  icy  ecstasy." 
^^ Julian  and Maddalo  has  set  the  pattern  of  the  modem  poem." 
"Shelley  was  the  one  perfectly  equipped  man  of  letters  of  his 
circle  .  .  .  His  'Defense  of  Poetry'  ...  is  the  most  just  and 
noble  eulogy  of  poetry  that  exists."  Lamb  was  "born  a  gipsy 
of  the  mind."  "Campbell  shares  with  Longfellow  the  position 
of  the  favorite  poet  in  elementary  schools."  "Keats  was  more 
than  a  decadent,  but  he  was  a  decadent."     "The  poetry  of 
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Blake  is  poetry  of  the  mind,  abstract  in  substance,  concrete  in 
form ;  its  passion  is  the  passion  of  the  imagination,  its  emotion 
is  the  emotion  of  thought;  its  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  ideas" 
(p.  42).  "In  his  poetry  there  is  .  .  .  nothing  indeed  but  the 
absolute  affirmation  of  that  energy  which  is  eternal  delight." 
(Of  Hood's  Bridge  of  Sighs)  "The  fragility  of  the  metre,  its 
swiftness,  as  of  running  water,  the  piercing  daintiness  of  the 
words,  which  state  and  denounce  in  a  song,  go  to  make  a  poem 
that  is  like  music  and  like  a  cry,  and  means  something  terribly 
close  and  accusing.**  Throughout  all  the  volume  there  is  an 
eloquence  bom  of  its  subject,  but  writing  itself  independently 
and  independently  valid. 

We  can  neglect  "no  histories  of  literature,  nor  essays  about 
it;"  and  among  these  for  the  period  treated  there  is  nothing 
worthier  in  its  own  field  —  the  individual  figures  in  the  Roman- 
tic period  —  than  the  volume  under  review.  For  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  title  chosen — The  Romantic  Movement — we 
must,  however,  still  depend  on  Phelps  and  Beers  and  George 
Brandes;  to  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  Mr.  Symons  contributes 
nothing.  Frederick  H.  Stkes. 


Penguin    Isle    and   Jacques    Tournebroche.    By    Anatole   France. 
Translated  by  various  hands.    New  York:  John  Lane  Co.    1909. 

"  £t  sur  son  beau  rire  un  faune  presse  une  grappe  de  raisin  vermeil.^ 

Five  hundred  copies  of  Anatole's  "Works,"  handsomely 
brought  out,  are  launched  upon  the  American  public.  More 
than  this  number  will  probably  not  be  required.  It  would  take 
all  of  Mr.  Wendell's  tact,  all  of  Dr.  Eliot's  length  of  life  to 
explain  fully  why. 

One  may  concede  that  the  translation,  considering  its  im- 
possibility, is  fairly  well  done.  Penguin  Isle  is  particularly 
well  done.  It  often  reads  as  exceptionally  fine  English  of  the 
Swiftian  type;  at  times  it  even  gives  the  illusion  of  having  once 
remotely .  been  exceptionlly  fine  French.  Were  it  a  question 
simply  of  conveying  sober  narration,  facts,  or  medium  ideas, 
there  could  be  no  cavilling  about  this  enterprise. 

But  Anatole  France  does  not  belong  to  the  Literature  of 
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Knowledge.  He  belongs  to  the  Literature  of  Delicacy.  If  any 
one  will  look  for  a  moment  at  the  original  Calmann-Levy  edition 
of  Les  Contes  de  Jacques  Toumebroche^  he  will  catch  a  cer- 
tain aroma.  There  will  rise  from  the  clear  page,  from  the 
quaint  miniatures,  from  the  modernized-mediaeval  or  Balzacian 
Renaissance  French  (**De  une  horrible  paincture  qui  fust 
veue.  .  .**),  a  flavor  which  I  have  tried  faintly  to  symbolize  by 
the  motto  of  this  chapter.  These  * 'Tales*'  are  further  products 
of  "La  Rdtisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque,**and  they  bear  witness 
to  the  same  culinary  skill.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  manner. 
If  you  read  them  first  in  the  English,  the  impression  made  will 
be  of  the  slightest.  You  will  gather  that  mediaeval  jests,  even 
those  of  the  paladins,*  would  not  prove  acceptable  for  a  current 
number  of  Life;  you  will  not  care  for  Brother  Joconde  or 
for  the  Five  Fair  Ladies  baldly  portrayed;  you  will  decide 
that,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,*  Messire  Anatole  France 
hardly  knows  what  a  good  rattling  plot  is,  and  that  otherwise  he 
has  singularly  little  to  say.  His  putative  hints  concerning 
courtly  joy  and  the  "passion  of  the  past,"  the  rounding  of  his 
sentences  like  that  of  his  women's  throats,  cannot  be  trans- 
cribed or  transplanted.  I  could  not  recommend  any  English 
rendering  of  Jacques  Toumebrocke,  Let  the  knave  stay  where 
he  belongs ! 

With  the  allegory  of  Penguin  Isle^  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  Here  is  presumably  a  life-philosophy,  finally  set 
forth  by  the  foremost  man  of  letters  of  his  race  and  day,  dealing 
not  only  with  the  events  of  that  day,  but  with  the  whole  history 
of  Frenchmen  treated  under  the  similitude  of  penguins.  Evi- 
dently now  the  meat  of  the  matter  is  at  least  as  important  as 
its  dressing. 

To  finish  with  style,  it  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  this 
translation '  has  a  vigor,  a  closeness,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  style  of 
its  own, —  which  is  rare.  Whole  paragraphs  and  episodes  move 
unusually  well.  That  effect  of  patchwork,  of  a  French  exercise 
cooked  up  cold  over  the  ashes  of  its  model,  which  makes  one  so 

»"LcGabd'01iv€r." 

* "  Lc  Miracle  de  la  Pie,"  "  La  Le^on  bicn  Apprise." 

•By  Mr.  A.  W.Evans. 
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weary  in  current  versions  of  Balzac  or  Dumas,  is  skillfuly 
avoided  here.  The  circle  has  been  approximately  squared ;  to 
just  what  extent  will  be  apparent  if  you  will  compare  these 
passages,  taken  from  the  Descent  of  Marbodius  into  Hell.  Vir- 
gil speaks: 

"  Je  n'ai  jamais  beaucoup  cru  moi-meme  i  ce  que  j'en  ai  dit 
dans  mon  ^niide,  Instruit  par  les  philosophes  et  par  les  phy- 
siciens,  j'avais  un  juste  pressentiment  de  la  verite.  La  vie  aux 
enfers  est  extrfemement  diminuee;  on  n'y  sent  ni  plaisir  ni 
peine;  on  est  comme  si  Ton  n'etait  pas.  Les  morts  n'y  ont 
d* existence  que  celle  que  leur  pretent  les  vivants.  Je  preferai 
toutefois  y  demeurer." 

It  is  translated : 

**I  never  believed  much*  myself  in  what  I  say  about  these 
things  in  the  ^neid.  I  was  instructed  by  philosophers  and 
men  of  science  and  I  had  a  correct  foreboding  of  the  truth. 
Life  in  hell  is  extremely  attenuated ;  we  feel  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain :  we  are  as  if  we  were  not.  The  dead  have  no  ex- 
istence here*  except  such  as  the  living  lend  them.  Neverthe- 
less I  prefer  to  remain  here.'* 

Or  again,  when  the  Roman  is  made  to  deride  poor  Dante: 

'*  Mon  Etrusque  me  recita  des  vers  composes  par  lui  dans  un 
dialccte  nouveau,  qu'il  appelait  la  langue  vulgaire,  et  dont  je  nc 
pouvais  comprendre  le  sens.  Mes  oreilles  furent  plus  surprises 
que  charmees  d'entendre  que,  pour  marquer  le  rythme,  il  rame- 
nait  a  intervalles  reguliers  trois  ou  quatre  fois  le  meme  son. 
Cet  artifice  ne  me  semble  point  ingenieux ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas 
aux  morts  a  juger  les  nouveautes." 

This  is  rendered: 

**My  Etruscan  visitor  repeated  verses  to  me  which  he  had 
composed  in  a  new  dialect,  called  by  him  the  vulgar  tongue,  the 
sense  of  which  I  could  not  understand.  My  ears  were  more 
surprised  than  charmed  as  I  heard  him  repeat  the  same  sound 
three  or  four  times  at  regular  intervals  in  his  efforts  to  mark  the 
rhythm.  That  artifice  did  not  seem  ingenious  to  me ;  but  it  is 
not  for  the  dead  to  judge  of  novelties." 

*  Too  colloquial. 

*  Awkward — jars  the  rhythm. 
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The  last  extract  seems  to  me  too  literally  translated.  The 
first  sustains  its  style  within  a  style  and  attests  (what  holds 
true  for  the  bulk  of  the  volume)  a  choice  of  words  mainly 
felicitous.* 

Anatole  France,  it  is  now  established,  is  primarily  a  scholar. 
From  this  conning-tower  he  rakes  fore  and  aft  all  the  great 
argosies  that  have  seemed,  during  nineteen  centuries,  worthy 
to  bear  the  plunder  of  the  world.  Penguin  Isle  is  not  a  con- 
secutive allegory,  much  less  a  history.  The  character  which 
would  always  be  speaking  for  him,  charmingly  if  dispropor- 
tionately in  his  earlier  novels  —  Choulette  or  Paul  Vence  in 
Le  Lys  Rouge^  the  doctor  Trublet  in  Histoire  Comique^ 
now  takes  his  full  ease  and  innings.  To  skim  again  the  more 
significant  episodes,  there  is,  after  a  witty  introduction,  an 
account  of  Saint  Mael  and  his  voyage  to  Alca,  which  is  France. 
What  can  he  do  for  the  penguins  —  what  can  anybody  do  for 
them  ?  There  is  a  synod  in  heaven  to  consider  the  question. 
They  are  given  souls  and  clothes  in  amusing,  scandalous 
fashion.  They  have  a  heroine,  Orberosia;  a  hero,  Kraken;  a 
dragon,  more  or  less  opposed  to  St.  George.  They  acquire 
lamentable  consciousness  of  property,  sex,  and  self-interest. 

The  book  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  serves  only 
to  give  its  author  opportunity  for  sarcasms  on  superstitious 
historians,  art  critics,  and  Dante.  In  Modem  Tintes^  if  one 
wants  the  keys,  Trinco  is  Napoleon,  The  Eighty  Thousand 
Trusses  of  Hay  is  the  Dreyfus  affair.  For  those  of  us  who  have 
forgotten  the  details  of  that  and  who  never  knew  very  much 
about  Boulanger,  contemporary  intriguers,  or  even  Faure,  many 
of  these  chapters  will  seem  pointless.  Who  is  General 
Greatauk,  Duke  of  Skull?  Why  do  the  Reverend  Fathers 
Agaric  and  Cornemuse  talk  to  no  visible  purpose  ? 

*  Detailed  exceptions  would  be  tiresome ;  but  the  curious  reader  may  ask 
himself  whether  sans  cesse  or  sans  doute  should  be  rendered  verbatim ;  and 
may  object  to  the  "  Mortovfer "  hitch  in  this  passage  from  the  end  of  the 
Journey  of  Doctor  Obnubile:  "  The  wise  man  will  collect  enough  dynamite 
to  blow  up  this  planet.  When  its  fragments  fly  through  space  an  imper- 
ceptible amelioration  will  be  accomplished  in  the  universe  and  a  satisfaction 
will  be  given  to  the  universal  conscience.  Moreover,  this  universal  con- 
science does  not  exist  (qui  n'ailleurs  n^existepas  *V. 
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It  is  in  the  final  book,  with  its  prophecy  about  "The  Endless 
History,"  that  this  message  again  grows  significant.  Alca  is 
"Americanized;"  houses  are  built  forty  stories  high;  fifteen 
millions  of  men  labor  in  the  city  of  smoke  and  suffering;  the 
trusts  are  supreme;  the  billionaire,  intellectual  and  ascetic,  is 
the  hero  and  the  martyr  of  his  time;  no  thought,  no  art,  no 
beauty  is  tolerated,  unless  bedizened  and  plutocratic;  the 
leaders  are  nervous  wrecks,  the  proletariat  is  misshapen  and 
degenerate  —  life  is  scarcely  valued.  Two  fair  young  people, 
thoughtfully  discussing  things,  decide  to  blow  up  the  town. 
Anarchists  dismay  and  destroy.  The  city  is  finally  blotted  out ; 
and  that  civilization  vanishes;  and  a  pastoral  race  comes  to 
dwell  over  its  ruins.  They  in  turn  develop  resources;  their 
metropolis  burrows  into  the  ground,  leaps  towards  the  sky; 
"fifteen  millions  of  men  labored  in  the  giant  town  ..." 

This  is  the  way  Anatole  France  sees  it,  and  surely  he  has  a 
right  to  say  so.  It  is  better  to  hear  him  when  he  forewarns 
than  when  he  simply  sneers.  For  throughout  the  book  he 
sneers  consistently  at  all  the  veneranda:  love  is  a  physical  need, 
religion  a  no-thoroughfare,  progress  a  myth,  history  a  tissue  of 
errors.  Greed,  pride,  and  les  besoins  rule  us.  We  stalk  around 
as  primitive  as  possible,  laughably  adorned  with  the  fig-leaf 
of  illusion. 

Here  is  a  misanthropy  like  Swift's,  and  indeed  Penguin 
Isle  seems  to  me  the  most  bitter  and  colossal  satire  since 
Gulliver,  In  a  story  by  James,  one  of  the  characters  asks 
concerning  a  very  dessicating  skeptic — "But  what  does  such  an 
intellect  leave  standing?"  The  reply  is:  "It  leaves  itself." 
Surely  that  monument,  adorned  with  his  only  preference,  the 
pagan  and  Augustan  laurel,  must  loom  lonely  enough  for 
Anatole.  Possibly  that  is  why,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  has 
decided  to  marry  an  actress.  But  even  this  will  hardly  avail 
to  sell  his  books  in  America.  E.  Preston  Dargan. 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

The  literature  of  this  country  is  not  very  old,  only  a  century 
or  so,  and  in  the  life  of  a  literature  that  is  a  mere  trifle.  The 
great  literature  of  the  mother  country  was  to  us  both  a  help  and 
a  hindrance ;  apparently  we  could  have  made  a  start  where  we  had 
left  her,  and  side  by  side  with  her  home-staying  sons  could  have 
carried  on  the  traditions  and  proceeded  to  the  next  expression 
of  national  life  and  thought ;  in  reality,  however,  we  found  that 
we  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  wolf  had  to  be  kept  from  the  door,  both  metaphorically 
and  literally;  the  severe  winters  had  to  be  made  tolerable  and 
even  profitable;  the  savage  had  to  be  met  and  either  overcome 
or  placated.  The  revolving  years  brought  new  hopes  and  new 
ideals ;  as  the  land  began  to  respond  with  plenteous  harvests  and 
the  villages  grew  to  brave  and  hospitable  cities,  the  denizens  of 
the  rising  republic  found  that  an  inner  alienation  from  the  ma- 
ternal consciousness  had  appeared  like  a  strange  and  portentous 
sun  upon  their  intellectual  horizon. 

Moreover,  the  days  which  had  been  more  or  less  silent  and 
inarticulate  were  not  found  effectless;  the  tongue  had  grown  in- 
elastic and  the  speech  had  become  less  spontaneous  and  vigor- 
ous.   Somehow,  also,  the  things  which  the  motherland  was  doing, 
though  not  devoid  of  fascination  and  certainly  deserving  of  admi- 
ration, were  after  all  not  exactly  the  kind  of  effort  which  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  young  and  awakened  generation.     In  the 
mind  of  the  daughter  there  had  occurred  a  remarkable  concen- 
tration of  interests  which  made  much  that  the  n^ptberland  under- 
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took  somewhat  foreign  and  even  grotesque.  The  narrowness 
which  was  consequent  upon  a  life  devoted  to  quite  material  con- 
cerns and  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  academic  spirit 
gained  perhaps  in  depth  and  strength  what  it  lost  by  the  absence 
of  divergent  and  alluring  claims  in  various  radiating  directions. 
There  may  be  found  a  certain  goodness  in  provinciality  of 
tastes  and  labors. 

After  all,  it  does  not  seem  to  take  so  very  long  to  make  a  new 
type  of  manhood,  and  to  introduce  into  the  world-series  a  new 
scheme  of  nationality  which  contains  within  itself  those  ele- 
ments of  original  efFort  which  cannot  find  fair  and  free  play  in 
the  conditions  at  a  given  time  in  the  ascendency.  The  history 
of  the  United  States  is  the  history  of  a  constant  succession  of 
revolutions,  and  with  us  the  price  of  liberty  has  been  the  un- 
ceasing and  sleepless  vigilance,  without  which  no  great  results 
can  ever  be  achieved. 

The  new  man  appeared  and  made  himself  felt  by  the  asser- 
tiveness  which  was  by  no  means  his  least  salient  characteristic. 
He  found  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  he  had  the  courage  and 
the  self-confidence  which  mean  victory.  He  had  the  high  sense 
of  responsibility  which  came  to  him  from  his  Puritan  antece- 
dents, and  he  had  the  widening  outlook  which  demanded  free 
play  for  every  form  of  human  belief  and  opinion.  He  asked  for 
himself  unlimited  opportunity  of  growth  and  development  and 
he  was  ready  to  concede  the  same  privilege  to  others.  He  came 
in  contact  with  all  sorts  and  manners  of  men,  and  the  distinc- 
tions which  have  been  so  persistent  and  so  terrible  in  the  past 
had  small  validity  for  him.  Opportunity,  largeness  of  effort, 
recognition,  and  an  open  road,  security  and  equality  of  achieve- 
ment, were  to  be  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men. 

But  this  new  man  had  to  arise  into  a  distinct  consciousness 
of  himself,  into  a  real  understanding  of  the  part  he  was  to  play  in 
the  life-drama  proceeding  around  him,  and  at  least  into  an  appre- 
hension of  the  significance  of  that  life-drama  in  its  varied  aspects. 
He  was  to  become  aware  of  issues  and  consequences  larger  than 
his  own  limited  experience,  and  feel  that  he  was  a  participant  in 
activities  that  meant  success  or  failure  to  a  whole  nation.  He 
was  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  ideas  that  were  urgent  forces  in  the 
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great  world  about  him,  and  he  held  somehow  in  his  grasp  a  con- 
summation that  was  of  grave  importance  to  mankind.  He  had 
a  work  and  a  message  that  he  perceived  to  be  either  latent  or 
evident  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of  his 
nation  and  period,  and  he  therefore  had  something  decisive  to 
say,  to  which  all  others  would  gladly  listen.  And  so  our  literature 
began. 

The  literature  of  this  country  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  had 
three  stages,  not  counting  in  the  literary  activity,  such  as  it  is, 
which  is  now  asking  the  attention  of  readers.  The  material  of 
the  earliest  stage  was  serious  and  stately  to  the  last  degree ; 
there  was  nothing  light  or  frivolous  about  it ;  the  men  who  had 
time  to  write  felt  strongly  the  burden  of  this  visible  world,  and 
expressed  it  with  full  apprehension  of  its  magnitude  and  enor- 
mity. Theology  presented  in  their  writings  some  of  its  gloom- 
ier aspects,  history  felt  the  full  responsibility  of  its  need  of 
accuracy,  unvarnished  and  unadorned,  and  poetry  found  place 
only  for  the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  ways  of  God  with  Man. 
Lowell  has  said  that  Wigglesworth's  Day  of  Doom  was  the 
''solace  of  every  fireside,  the  flicker  of  the  pine-knots  by  which 
it  was  conned,  perhaps  adding  a  livelier  relish  to  its  premoni- 
tions of  eternal  combustion."  There  were  lighter  efforts  here 
and  there;  there  was  the  attainment  of  beauty  and  eloquence  in 
many  places;  but  the  preponderating  tone  and  labor  were 
serious,  profound,  and  utilitarian. 

The  Dutchman  has  not  usually  been  credited  with  an  over- 
plus of  lightsomeness  and  imagination ;  nevertheless  he  has  not 
held  to  his  opinions  with  too  great  strenuousness,  and  he  has 
an  abundance  of  cheerfulness  to  spread  over  the  events  of  his 
life  and  career.  And  so  in  the  Middle  States  a  break  could  be 
made  from  the  solemnity  which  overhung  the  skies  of  Puritanic 
New  England.  The  heroic  career  of.  the  hunter  and  the  scout 
could  be  studied  at  first  hand,  and  the  essential  humanity  of  the 
Indian  rise  into  the  knowledge  of  the  onlooker  and  student. 

Also  the  old  world  across  the  sea  might  now  be  studied  with 
the  mind  of  the  new.  The  story-teller  might  find  subjects  near 
at  hand,  and  the  poet  begin  again  his  celebration  of  laughter 
and  tears.     And  so  Cooper  and  Irving  an4  Hall^cH  and  Brock- 
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den  Brown  and  the  wits  of  Hartford  could  bring  once  more  into 
the  domain  of  literature  the  subjects  and  treatment  which  had 
before  been  conspicuously  absent. 

But  all  that,  on  the  whole,  was  superficial ;  a  deeper  conscious- 
ness and  a  more  real  significance  had  to  be  reached.  The  na- 
tional life  and  thought  were  coming  into  a  comprehension  of 
themselves  in  the  premonitions  of  a  great  struggle  near  at  hand. 
The  schism  which  has  had  so  immense  an  influence  on  art  and 
life  was  clearly  discerned ;  the  two  great  antagonists  were  mar- 
shalling their  vast  array;  the  two  social  systems,  with  their  dif- 
ferences, opposite  implications  and  activities,  were  growing  grad- 
ually aware  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  made  subordinate. 
The  vision  of  a  single  great  state,  inclusive  of  many  and  varied 
lesser  political  constituencies  relatively  independent  and  yet 
freely  subordinated  to  an  encompassing  and  invigorating  whole, 
rose  distinct  and  splendid  above  the  horizon;  a  feeble  and 
easily  shattered  league  of  warring  nationalities  recalled  all  the 
dark  trials  and  somber  eventualities  of  the  past,  from  which  the 
beneficent  ocean  separated  the  republic. 

And  so  the  third  and  great  stage  of  literature  comes  to  pass  as 
an  inevitable  historic  process.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  real 
greatness.  It  is  not  a  local  movement,  it  is  genuinely  and 
really  national;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  deepest  thought  of  the 
period ;  it  is  wide  enough  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  thought 
both  in  literature  and  politics;  it  connects  itself  with  the  best 
that  is  going  on  in  other  lands.  The  men  who  engage  in  it  are 
not  merely  littirateurs^  they  are  remarkable  in  various  forms  of 
activity;  they  are  teachers,  and  ministers,  and  doctors,  and 
diplomats,  and  statesmen,  and  citizens;  they  recognize  fully 
that  literature  is  a  form  of  life ;  and  it  becomes  ennobled  the 
more  the  best  aspirations  and  the  highest  ideals  of  mankind 
use  its  alluring  forms  for  their  revelation  and  investiture. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  illustrious  figures  of  that  period  will 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  great  men  of  other  lands. 
It  has  become  somewhat  the  fashion  to  disparage  them  and  to 
find  them  lacking  in  this  or  that  excellence  which  is  assumed 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  work  of  to-day,  but  the  demonstration 
has  usually  been  made  from  some  special  point  of  view  of  the 
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critic,  and  the  object  of  the  criticism  has  not  fitted  well  into 
a  narrow  and  abstract  theory.  All  literatures  must  be  studied 
as  a  part  of  the  great  historic  process  of  the  world,  and  the  just 
understanding  of  a  man  or  a  system  emerges  when  the  relation 
to  that  encompassing  process  is  discovered. 

The  new  aspects  of  nature  in  a  new  land  found  the  eyes 
which  could  appreciate  them  and  the  voice  which  could  express 
them;  the  serenity  and  dignity  of  Bryant  culminate  in  a  re- 
study  of  Homer  which  in  good  measure  has  the  fresh- 
ness and  vivacity  of  the  original.  The  student  desirous  of 
nourishing  himself  at  all  literatures  has  no  more  engaging  and 
unsparingly  energetic  guide  than  Longfellow.  When  we  now 
read  of  him  as  the  second-rate  lyrist  of  the  domestic  and  the 
commonplace,  we  need  only  remember  his  wide  and  extensive 
scholarship,  his  translation  of  Dante,  his  large  and  finely- 
conceived  Christus^  and  the  amazing  tour  de  force  of  the  Hia- 
watha^ in  which  the  nature-epic  of  a  people  capable  only  of 
short  and  fragmentary  bits  of  poetry,  is  made  into  a  rounded 
whole,  comparable  to  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  fine  and  subtle  doctor,  with  a  curious  fancy  for  the 
occult  and  subterranean  sections  of  the  human  consciousness, 
indulges  in  the  lambent  play  of  his  wit  and  his  pathos  about  all 
the  great  themes  that  were  agitating  the  minds  of  men.  And 
Lowell,  the  gifted  and  the  versatile, —  humorist,  diplomat,  demo- 
crat, wonderful  in  prose  and  in  verse, — has  written  for  us  the  great 
odes  with  subjects  noble  and  gracious,  expressing  the  memories 
of  the  great  past,  the  depths  of  the  grandest  of  friendships,  the 
sacrifice  of  youth  for  the  love  of  country..  The  moral  indigna- 
tion of  Whittier  has  lost  nothing  of  its  lightning  flash,  and  our 
later  story-tellers,  after  all,  find  themselves  put  to  sorry  straits 
to  surpass  Hawthorne  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,  We  still  sit  at  the  feet  of  Emerson,  the  libera- 
tor and  the  prophet,  whose  poetry  has  a  ring  above  that  of 
Wordsworth,  and  whose  prose  is  the  highest,  completest  ex- 
pression yet  given  of  the  American  Idea  in  all  its  heights  and 
depths,  in  its  wealth  and  consistency^  in  its  freedom  from 
the  conventional,  in  its  acquaintance  with  the  entire  field 
of  thought,  in  its  wonderful  mingling  of  theory  and  practice. 
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It  was  quite  inevitable  that  in  a  movement  of  this  kind  there 
should  appear  a  man  who  would  find  himself  fascinated  by  the 
form  itself  of  his  art,  who  would  care  little, —  perhaps  thereby 
narrowing  and  partially  defeating  himself, —  for  the  content  and 
substance  of  such  message  as  he  had  to  bring,  but  supremely 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  present  it ;  who  would  have 
a  remarkable  love  for  the  technique  of  his  work ;  and  who  would 
carry  finish  and  artistry  to  a  point  not  readily  attained  by  his 
compeers.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  what  marvellous  efifects 
can  be  produced  by  the  player  through  the  varied  and  suc- 
cessful manipulation  of  the  exterior  form  of  expression  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  He  has  at  his  disposal  an  infinitude  of 
resources,  and  he  can  build  from  them  fantastic  pagodas  or  im- 
pressive temples,  quite  sundered  from  attempts  to  fill  these  with 
an  ideal  content.  He  is  the  artist  simply,  and  he  will  in  his 
best  moments  make  combinations  which  will  have  perennial 
charm  and  allurement. 

Now  Edgar  Allan  Poe  seems  to  have  been  preeminently  a  man 
of  this  type.  He  had  small  interest  in  the  great  questions 
which  disturbed  the  minds  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  field 
of  literature.  The  events  which  were  taking  place  about  him, 
and  which  held  consequences  so  far-reaching  and  momentous, 
made  no  abiding  impression  on  him.  The  creation  of  a  haunt- 
ing melody  or  of  an  overpowering  efifect  in  prose  gave  him  a  task 
to  which  he  was  temperamentally  inclined  and  to  which  he  was 
willing  to  devote  arduous  and  consecutive  labor.  It  is  a 
singular  mistake  to  make  about  him  that  he  was  irregular  and 
erratic  in  his  work ;  he  was  really  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
no  man  ever  lavished  upon  his  writings  a  more  consistent  or 
patient  devotion,  correcting  and  refining  until  the  perfect  and 
enchased  gold  reflected  every  vagrant  play  of  the  sunshine. 

He  had  a  trying  time  of  it  in  his  life,  and  he  seems  still  to  be 
pursued  by  the  furies  who  fastened  upon  his  memory  soon  after 
his  unfortunate  taking  ofif.  Griswold's  strange  and  unparalleled 
biography,  which  assailed  him  with  every  manner  of  malicious 
misrepresentation,  appears  still  to  have  force  enough  in  its 
dead  remains  to  subject  him  to  a  kind  of  criticism  seldom 
attempted  in  the  case  of  other  men.     He  was  by  no  means 
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the  only  member  of  the  genus  irritabile  who  allowed  the  in- 
toxicating bowl  occasionally  to  rob  him  of  his  wits,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  others  the  fault  has  long  since  been  condoned, 
and  the  work  they  have  left  has  been  appraised  irrespective 
of  their  own  shortcomings.  No  one  has  been  more  unfortunate 
than  Poe  in  those  who  have  attempted  to  tell  his  story  to  man- 
kind and  set  him  right  before  a  world  which  should  appreciate  him 
at  his  real  worth.  The  refutation  of  misrepresentations  has  ob- 
scured the  efFort  to  relate  his  simple  annals,  and  one  of  his 
latest  and  in  some  respects  one  of  his  best  biographers,  Mr. 
George  E.  Woodberry,  makes  a  final  disposition  of  him  that  is 
certainly  disheartening.  It  is  surely  time  now  to  relegate  all 
that  misery  into  the  subordinate  place  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
to  get  a  view  of  the  man  as  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  re- 
markable powers  and  in  his  assured  successes.  One  tells  the 
life  of  a  great  man  very  ill  if  one  lays  the  chief  stress  upon  his 
aberrations  and  leaves  only  half-heartedly  touched  the  things 
which  legitimately  give  him  a  place  in  the  memory  of  his  fellows. 

Even  the  partisans  and  defenders  of  Poe  have  likewise  done 
him  serious  injury.  They  have  mistakenly  endeavored  to  give 
him  a  place  which  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  occupy. 
Too  much  and  too  extravagant  praise  is  quite  as  unfortunate  as 
malevolent  misrepresentation;  in  fact,  the  latter  occasions  a 
certain  rebound,  while  the  former  leads  to  an  attempted  re- 
adjustment, which  generally  goes  too  far  in  the  undesirable  direc- 
tion. Both  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  Poe.  The  French  sym- 
bolist poet,  Mallarm^,  whose  literary  output  is  very  small,  gave  up 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  translation  of  The  Raven\  he  calls 
Poe  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius  of  all  time;  Baudelaire 
made  a  translation  of  the  tales,  on  which  he  expended  the  best  of 
his  art,  and  wrote  an  appreciation  which  Victor  Hugo  would  not 
have  disdained;  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  England  speaks  of  him 
as  the  first  of  American  writers,  a  verdict  which  leaves  us  won- 
dering exactly  what  is  meant  by  a  great  writef,  and  how  far  the 
critic  is  familiar  with  books  produced  on  this  side  of  the  divid- 
ing ocean. 

Then  again  Poe  is  a  very  unequal  writer.  His  manner  of  life 
precluded  the  quiet  and  assured  creation  of  works  which  should 
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each  rq>resent  the  best  that  could  be  made  of  the  material  em- 
ployed. It  is  here  no  doubt  that  a  man's  life  plays  into  and 
around  the  task  he  has  set  for  himself.  The  sad  sincerity,  which 
Emerson  notes  as  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  masters,  was  wholly  out  of  the  question 
for  Poe.  Dependent  upon  his  pen  for  his  daily  bread,  apparently 
finding  it  difficult  to  content  himself  with  any  position  very  long, 
anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  to  do  something  which  he  could  hon- 
estly call  good,  and  forced,  on  the  other,  to  get  his  matter  into 
the  hands  of  the  printer  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  fell  back  on 
the  doubtful  resource  of  writing  for  the  moment,  and  then  of  sub- 
jecting his  piece  to  endless  subsequent  criticism  and  alteration, 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  that  perfection  of  form  which  was  to  him 
infinitely  desirable.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  body  of  writings 
which  requires  winnowing  and  selection,  which  demands  a  large 
amount  of  rejection,  but  which  will,  I  am  sure,  present  a  num- 
ber of  ultimates  quite  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Moreover,  he  had  the  foible  of  omniscience.  Not  satisfied 
with  cultivating  the  field  that  was  assuredly  his  own,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  all  sorts  of  devices  and  expedients.  The  whole 
course  of  history  lay  outspread  before  him,  and  he  made  forays 
in  many  and  various  directions.  Egypt  and  Venice  and  Hun- 
gary and  Greece,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  the  Inferno,  the  occult,  the  subliminal,  the  paradises  of  a 
misunderstood  Swedenborgianism,  all  called  to  him  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  he  attempted  responses.  A  great  deal  of  it  was 
not  his  mitier  at  all,  and  the  results  have  not  been  altogether 
conducive  to  the  elevation  and  purification  of  his  fame.  This 
again  makes  it  necessary  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chafiF, 
and  another  Matthew  Arnold,  who  will  do  for  Poe  what  Arnold 
did  for  his  forerunner  and  master,  Wordsworth,  is  now  to  be 
discovered 

Poe  has  written  a  tale  called  The  Imp  of  the  Perverse ^  in  which 
he  makes  a  good  deal  of  the  way  an  entirely  unaccountable  im- 
pulse takes  possession  of  us,  prompting  us  to  do  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  our  reason  advises,  and  misleading  us  into  an  im- 
passable jungle  of  follies  and  misdeeds  from  which  extrication,  in 
his  tragic  putting  of  his  theme,  is  out  of  the  question.    The  con- 
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ception  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  and  it  is  altogether  im- 
probable that  Poe  meant  it  other  than  as  one  of  his  tours  de  force ^ 
which  have  afforded  his  critics,  and  even  his  well-wishers,  so 
much  ground  for  objection.  Mr.  Swinburne  somewhere  speaks 
of  the  "subtle  humor  of  scandalising,"  and  he  has  made  con- 
siderable practice  of  the  art  in  his  vigorous  assaults  upon  the 
arch-enemy,  Philistinism.  He  has  not,  any  more  than  Poe,  es- 
caped the  indignation,  righteous  and  invidious,  of  the  precisian 
and  the  upholder  of  the  conventional.  Both  men  have  been 
accused  of  insincerity  and  premeditated  mystification,  just  as 
Browning  has  been  charged  with  intentional  obscurity. 
In  his  Philosophy  of  Composition^  Poe  has  been  said  to  have 
conjured  up  out  of  the  depths  of  his  imagination  the  way 
and  method  in  which  The  Raven  was  composed.  In 
effect,  Poe  is  only  setting  up  a  strong  plea  for  unity  of  tone 
and  concurrence  of  all  elements  in  the  climacteric  point  of  the 
composition,  and  he  shows  how  he  sought  this  end  in  his  poem. 
The  lesson  is  a  good  one  in  the  art,  and  the  genuineness  of  Poe 
in  his  best  lyrics  and  tales  need  no  longer  stand  on  guard  in 
defence  of  itself. 

In  the  best  of  his  stories  he  attains  a  simplicity  and  a  dig- 
nity which  make  them  models  of  their  kind.  It  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  extract  from  him  here  and  there  specimens  of  a 
furious  extravagance,  against  which  the  charge  of  mere  scene 
painting  might  readily  be  made.  His  tendency,  however,  was 
in  reality  away  from  the  wild  splashing  of  his  canvas  with 
color,  and  the  gray  atmosphere  of  the  morning,  the  cool  fresh- 
ness of  the  early  spring,  were  more  consonant  with  his  temper- 
ament than  the  fervors  of  June  or  the  rich  and  gorgeous  hues  of 
a  New  England  fall.  The  tenor  of  his  mind  was  more  toward 
music  than  painting,  and  the  Muse  who  presided  over  the  par- 
ticular peak  of  Parnassus  which  he  called  his  own,  and  where, 
listening  to  the  echoes,  he  heard  his  poems,  and  then  translated 
them  into  earthly  speech,  was  a  sober-vested  virgin  who  did  not 
cultivate  exclusively  the  roses  and  raptures  of  passion.  Indeed, 
throughout  his  poems  and  stories  there  is  a  singular  reticence,  a 
marked  restraint  and  self-governance,  which  one  would  hardly 
expect  in  a  man  of  his  bringing  up  and  antecedents. 
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The  minute  delineation  of  humanity  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  fiction  of  to-day  had  not  dawned  upon  Poe,  although  he 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  vague  and  mysterious  suggestiveness 
which  belongs  to  certain  schools  of  recent  poetry,  and  some  of 
these  have  recognized  their  obligation  to  him.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  was  able  to  give  to  some  of  his  creations 
the  permanence  which  makes  them  a  part  of  the  common  speech 
and  consciousness  of  men.  He  had  quite  enough  humanity  to 
delineate  certain  problems  of  the  moral  life  in  such  form  as  to 
gain  for  his  presentations  general  currency  and  transmission  to 
successive  generations.  A  Dickens  or  a  George  Eliot  peoples 
the  world  around  him  with  new  and  vivid  personages  who  ingra- 
tiate themselves  into  the  endless  regard  of  mankind,  and  who 
are  endowed  and  re-endowed  with  life  by  series  after  series  of 
readers.  Poe  worked  in  a  different  sphere  and  with  different 
material;  he  dealt  with  moods,  with  aspirations,  with  obses- 
sions; he  was  not  always  on  the  hnnt  for  the  bizarre  and  the 
abnormal ;  and  in  his  real  and  lasting  successes  he  gives  a  large 
typical  delineation  of  a  genuine  experience  which  is  human  and 
significant  and  impressive.  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  character  goes  straight 
back  to  Poe,  and  is  no  whit  more  germane  to  life  and  thought  than 
Poe's  works,  which  are  responsible  for  his  coming  into  existence. 
The  thorough  working  out  of  an  experience,  vital  and  profound, 
may  be  just  as  human  as  the  creation  of  a  Tito  Melema  or  a 
David  Copperfield,  and  it  has  again  and  again  proved  a  lasting 
addition  to  the  precious  things  which  mankind  puts  into  its 
treasure  house. 

In  his  youth  Poe  fell  under  the  influence  of  Byron,  and  the 
effects  of  this  study  remained  with  him  always.  The  latter's 
Manfred  has  some  inexplicable  reason  for  complete  dissatisfac- 
tion with  life;  he  is  put  under  the  enigmatical  dominion  of  a 
strange  imprecation;  he  communes  with  spirits  and  witches, 
and  finally  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  underworld  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  phantom  who  appears  in  a  woman's  form  and  dooms  him 
to  eternal  remorse  and  isolation.  The  story  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  Poe,  and  it  appears  and  re-appears  in  his  produc- 
tions.    That  he  should  be  attracted  to  Coleridge  was  quite  in- 
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evitable,  and  in  his  critical  writings  he  seems  to  have  followed 
in  Coleridge's  footsteps.  The  philosophy,  however,  which  Cole- 
ridge had  brought  from  Germany  was  not  much  to  his  liking;  it 
savored  altogether  too  greatly  of  the  transcendentalism  then  at 
its  height  in  New  England,  which  was  Foe's  abhorrence,  and  on 
which  he  expended  his  wit  and  satire.  He  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  any  sort  of  comprehension  of  it,  and  his  amazing  abuse 
of  Carlyle  displays  some  of  his  own  singular  limitations.  His  in- 
debtedness to  Moore  also  is  considerable,  and  the  luxurious 
scenery  of  Lalla  Rookh  found  a  ready  response  in  him.  His 
relations  to  the  literature  of  France  and  Germany  are  not  easily 
traceable,  although  the  weird  stories  of  Hoffman  are  not  unlike 
his  own,  and  his  prose  poem.  Eureka^  seems  to  hark  back  to 
some  French  writers  of  the  skeptical  and  materialistic  school. 
He  reached  his  literary  independence  quite  early,  however,  and 
his  distinctive  note  and  quality  are  soon  recognizable. 

The  story  of  his  life  can  be  briefly  told.  The  Poe  family  were 
of  some  distinction,  and  the  father  was  regarded  as  making  a 
misalliance  when  he  married  an  actress.  Mr.  Barnett  Wendell 
attributes  some  of  the  poet's  characteristics  to  the  roving  habits  of 
his  parents,  but  they  died  when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  the  boy 
was  then  adopted  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Allan,  a  man  of  wealth  in 
Richmond.  The  same  writer  might  perhaps  have  found  an 
equally  strong  and  veracious  tendency  in  the  direction  of  Puri- 
tanism, since  Poe  was  born  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  was 
taken  to  England,  and  his  school  days  there  were  a  great  success 
and  left  in  his  mind  some  strong  and  agreeable  memories.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  he  was  placed  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  recently  held  celebrations  in  his  honor,  but  his 
career  here  can  hardly  be  called  a  satisfactory  one.  While  at  the 
University  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  makes 
plain  how  assiduously  he  had  read  his  Byron  and  his  Moore.  The 
book  was  received  with  no  high  degree  of  appreciation,  but  it 
showed,  certainly  in  a  few  poems,  that  a  writer  had  appeared  who 
was  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  entered  West  Point,  but  the  life  was 
not  such  as  to  comport  with  his  restless  and  freedom-loving 
disposition,  and  he  left  it  under  a  cloud.  The  Allans  threw  him 
on  his  own    resources,  and  his   literary  career  began.     He 
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married  a  cousin,  and  his  life  with  her  and  her  mother  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  constancy  and  nobility  in  complete  contrast  with  the 
usual  representations  of  him.  He  lived  now  in  Richmond,  now 
in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
work  for  periodicals  and  magazines,  and  earning  a  scant  and 
precarious  livelihood.  He  published  his  stories  under  the 
name  of  Tales  of  the  Arabesque  and  Grotesque,  During  his 
stay  in  Philadelphia,  he  held  the  editorship  of  Graham's  Maga- 
ziney  an  important  and  remunerative  position,  but  this,  like  other 
places,  he  lost  in  some  unaccountable  way.  The  publication  of 
The  Raven  made  him  famous  on  two  continents.  While  they  were 
living  at  Fordham,  near  New  York,  his  wife  died,  and  a  few  years 
later,  on  returning  from  Richmond,  where  he  had  been  cordially 
received  by  his  friends,  he  came  to  his  strange  and  unhappy 
death  in  Baltimore.  He  was  yet  a  young  man,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  powers,  and  should  have  had  his  best  work  all 
before  him. 

This  is  all  in  marked  contrast  with  the  habits  and  lives  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  had  friends,  advisers,  opportunities.  He 
was  indefatigable,  ardent,  and  a  littirateur  to  his  finger  tips; 
he  has  left  a  considerable  body  of  work ;  but  a  life  so  unsettled, 
so  irregular,  so  subject  to  vicissitude,  has  made  its  impression 
upon  his  productions.  In  an  older  and  more  sympathetic  com- 
munity, things  might,  perhaps,  have  been  different;  he  had  the 
excellences  and  the  defects  of  his  qualities;  he  was  par  excel- 
lence the  artist,  dominated  by  his  temperament,  and  living  in  an 
atmosphere  not  wholly  congenial  to  a  man  of  his  type. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  Critiques, 
Stories,  and  Poems.  His  prevalent  tone  of  mind  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  his  endeavors.  He  wrote  some  things 
because  his  natural  idiosyncracy  led  to  such  composition;  he 
wrote  others  because  of  an  intellectual  ambition  to  make  his 
mark  in  a  field  to  which  he  was  less  accustomed;  and  finally,  he 
wrote  others  in  which  his  extraordinary  endowment  united  with 
his  highest  effort ;  and  the  result  was  a  work  which  ranks  among 
the  best  of  its  kind,  which  the  world  has  accepted,  and  which 
seems  assured  of  a  long  life  and  a  steady  admiration. 

Among  his  critiques   there  is  his  lecture  on    The  Poetic 
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Principle^  in  which  he  unfolds  his  theory  of  poetry.  He  thinks 
that  a  long  poem  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  he  asserts 
that  such  a  poem  would  never  again  be  written.  His  prediction 
has  hardly  been  verified.  He  thought  that  a  poem  longer  than 
one  hundred  lines  has  no  reason  for  its  existence.  Of  course, 
he  left  out  of  his  theory  a  consideration  of  the  essential  function 
of  the  memory.  To  show  that  the  conception  will  hardly  bear 
close  inspection,  we  have  only  to  reflect  with  what  increased 
interest  we  return  to  our  reading,  how  the  characters  and 
incidents  become  charged  with  new  meaning  as  we  grow  more 
and  more  into  them,  and  how  the  complication  intensifies  in 
its  impression  as  we  see  it  more  deeply.  He  says  in  his 
lecture:  '*I  would  define  in  brief  the  poetry  of  words  as  the 
rhythmical  creation  of  beauty.  Its  sole  arbiter  is  taste.  With 
the  Intellect  or  the  Conscience  it  has  only  collateral  relations. 
Unless  incidentally,  it  has  no  concern  whatever  with  Duty  or 
with  Truth."  Again,  he  makes  this  statement  in  his  Phil- 
osophy of  Composition:  ''The  pleasure  which  is  at  once  the 
most  intense,  the  most  elevating,  the  most  pure,  is,  I  believe, 
found  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful.  When  indeed  men 
speak  of  beauty,  they  mean,  precisely,  not  a  quality,  as  is  sup- 
posed, but. an  effect.  They  refer,  in  short,  just  to  that  intense 
and  pure  elevation  of  Soul  —  no^  of  intellect  or  heart  —  which  is 
experienced  in  consequence  of  contemplating  the  Beautiful. 
Now  I  designate  Beauty  as  the  province  of  the  poem.  Now  the 
object,  Truth,  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  and  the  object, 
Passion,  or  the  excitement  of  the  heart,  are,  although  attainable 
to  a  certain  extent  in  poetry,  far  more  readily  attainable  in 
prose." 

This  idea  of  poetry  he  carried  out  in  his  practice.  It  seems 
a  narrow  and  untenable  notion,  applicable  perhaps  to  the 
lyric,  but  only  to  simpler  manifestations  thereof:  nevertheless 
it  has  had  a  notable  career.  It  was  a  starting  point  for  the 
lyric  school  in  France,  and  reaches  its  extreme  in  a  poet  like 
Verlaine;  it  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  English  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  and  its  echoes  can  be  found  in  Morris  and  Swin- 
burne and  Rossetti.  It  really  makes  the  artistic  form  the  main 
thing,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  content.     It  makes  all  poetry 
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vague  and  hazy  and  enigmatic.  In  a  way,  it  emphasizes  the 
musical  side  of  the  poem,  and  leaves  its  meaning  as  a  subordi- 
nate consideration.  It  makes  an  abstraction  of  the  emotional 
reaction  accompanying  every  experience,  and  attempts  to  deal 
exclusively  with  that.  It  divorces  literature  from  life  and 
immerses  one  in  a  dreamland,  where  there  are  only  color  and 
darkness  and,  according  to  Shelley,  the  pleasure  hid  in  melan- 
choly gloom.  Both  in  his  stories  and  his  poems,  Poe  exemplified 
his  thought  by  his  work,  and  he  stands  here  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  host  of  men  who  have  bettered  his  instruction.  His  theory 
of  poetry  accounts  in  some  measure  for  his  vogue  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  for  the  extravagant  praise  given  him  by 
European  critics.  We  may  consider  the  theory  as  a  limiting  of 
the  significance  of  poetry  to  a  single  one  of  its  elements,  as 
the  forcing  of  a  mere  abstraction  into  a  prominence  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  into  giving  to  the  emotional  reaction  a 
place  which  it  could  never  claim  for  itself  in  this  field;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  view  has  had  a  following,  and  that  Poe 
is  distinctly  one  of  its  leaders  and  successful  practitioners. 

He  had  a  natural  bent  toward  metaphysics,  and  he  has  left  a 
singular  composition  which  he  calls  Eureka,  In  his  intro- 
duction to  this  he  calls  it  a  prose  poem.  The  ascription  is  of 
course  a  contradiction  of  the  theory  announced  in  the  Poetic 
Principle^  for  there  he  states  that  prose  is  the  language  of 
truth,  and  poetry  the  language  of  feeling,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
two  could  only  be  brought  together  by  making  one  of  them 
wholly  incidental  to  the  other,  the  Eureka  could  merely  be 
regarded  as  having  too  much  truth  for  a  poem  or  too  much 
feeling  for  a  philosophical  discourse.  Moreover,  to  call  it  a 
poem  is  to  give  up  its  right  to  be  philosophy.  For  whatever 
philosophy  may  be, —  whether  it  is  considered  as  a  temporary 
synthesis  of  phenomena,  regulated  by  a  logical  system  which  is 
merely  a  method  of  thinking  for  the  moment,  to  be  overthrown 
by  the  next  unaccountable  upheaval  of  the  Unknowable  that  en- 
circles everything ;  or  whether  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  stream  of 
philosophical  reactions  not  capable  of  being  brought  into  any 
sort  of  unity,  but  disclosing  everywhere  depths  of  a  remarkable 
character,  and  apparently  leading  to  regions  beyond,  in  which 
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we  may  believe,  if  we  like,  for  nobody  can  prevent  us  from 
doing  so;  or  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  series  of  accidental  dis- 
coveries to  which  the  activities  of  life  give  a  more  or  less  acci- 
dental confirmation,  the  whole  under  no  circumstances  allowing 
of  established  and  permanent  combination ;  or  whether  it  indeed 
is  a  possible  erecting  of  man  beyond  his  purely  individual  self 
into  the  realm  of  certain  and  universal  truth, —  in  whatever  way 
we  may  look  at  it,  philosophy  is  assuredly  not  poetry.  The 
Eureka  is  a  mixture  of  mathematical  and  idealistic  specu- 
lations which  brings  together  in  one  view  the  varied  activities  of 
Poe,  and  it  thus  throws  light  on  his  intellectual  life  and  artistic 
practice. 

In  his  Rationale  of  Verse  he  stands  on  surer  ground,  and  it 
is  a  subject  for  which  he  had  every  natural  aptitude  There  is 
no  indication  that  Poe  was  in  any  way  a  musician;  he  most 
assuredly  should  have  been ;  and  music  might  have  helped  him 
over  many  of  the  difficulties  that  he  encountered.  It  was  left 
to  another  Southern  poet  not  unlike  Poe  in  his  tendencies,  who 
was  an  accomplished  musician, —  I  mean  Sidney  Lanier,— to 
take  up  the  principles  of  versification  and  build  them  into  the 
most  satisfactory  and  consistent  theory  that  has  so  far  been  ad- 
vanced by  any  one,  but  to  Poe  belongs  the  honor  of  first  having 
announced  it,  and  having  in  the  main  developed  it  in  its  more 
important  aspects. 

Certainly  the  essay  on  versification  is  at  high-water  mark,  and 
has  brought  order  and  consistency  into  a  subject  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  a  weltering  chaos  of  contradictory 
rules  and  precepts.  In  making  versification  a  section  in  the 
theory  of  music,  the  right  point  of  view  seems  to  have  been 
attained,  and  a  rationality  at  once  showed  itself  which  had  never 
been  found  there  before. 

Poe  was  a  professional  critic,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  reviewing 
for  the  periodicals  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  had  in 
him  the  making  of  a  great  critic.  The  narrowness  of  his  artis- 
tic theories  kept  him  within  certain  limitations,  and  in  the  main, 
his  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  technical  matters. 
He  also  had  the  fashion  of  seeking  out  salient  points,  which  led 
to  a  neglect  of  the  consideration  of  the  whole.    But  he  had  the 
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unconquerable  courage  of  his  opinions,  he  had  a  relentl<2ss  hos- 
tility to  charlatanry  and  pretensions,  he  was  indifferent  to  popu- 
lar noise  and  clamor,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  genuine  discern- 
ment which  gave  recognition  of  the  true  thing  when  it  rose 
above  the  horizon. 

In  his  tales  he  began  with  the  story  of  adventure.  While  be 
was  in  Baltimore,  in  one  of  his  crises  of  keeping  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  he  won  a  prize  for  his  story  called  A  MS.  Found  in  a 
Bottle,  He  wrote  quite  early  also  his  nearest  approach  to  a 
full-fledged  novel,  The  Narrative  of  A,  Gordon  Pym.  These 
are  tales  of  wild  adventure  reaching  a  morbid  horror  of  in- 
vention which  removes  them  from  general  sympathy  or  appre- 
ciation. Then  follows  the  long  series  of  stories  which  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  predict  aerial  conquest,  sailing  up  to  the 
moon,  and  descend  through  the  maelstrom  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  He  was  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humor;  indeed,  one  may 
say,  perhaps,  that  he  might  have  overcome  some  of  the  disasters 
of  his  life  if  he  could  have  received  them  with  a  wholesome 
smile;  his  attempts  at  the  humorous  are  rather  sardonic  and  gro- 
tesque ;  a  great  many  of  these  tales  leave  now  a  mixed  impression ; 
but  he  reaches  the  higher  levels  in  some  of  them.  The  Ligeia^ 
which  he  regarded  as  especially  imaginative,  is  a  gloomy  story 
of  a  love  that  comes  back  from  beyond  the  veil  in  a  fashion 
repellant  to  most  readers ;  but  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Ush^r, 
melancholy  and  tragic  as  it  is,  with  the  wonderful  poem  im- 
bedded in  it,  and  William  Wilson^  the  prose  rendering  of  The 
Raven,  show  what  he  could  accomplish  when  he  was  allowed 
untrammeled  exercise  of  his  powers.  In  William  Wilson 
he  struck  the  note  which  we  find  again  and  again  in  his  poems. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  wasted  his  life  and  opportunities,  who 
has  not  succeeded  in  the  task  he  has  set  for  himself,  and  on 
whom  descend  death  and  remorse  and  irretrievable  ruin.  One 
is  at  once  reminded  of  Byron's  Manfred.  For  The  Gold  Bug 
and  the  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  the  admirers  of  subtle 
reasoning  will  have  a  sufficient  liking.  M.  Dupin  is  the 
king  of  detectives  and  M.  Valdemar  certainly  has  extra- 
ordinary revelations  to  make. 

His  early  poems  show  distinctly  the  models  whom  he  placed 
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before  himself.  The  Tamerlane  is  Byron,  and  the  Al  Aaraaf  is 
Moore.  Then  he  made  his  usual  attempts  in  various  directions. 
He  began  a  play  which  he  had  the  good  sense  to  leave  un- 
finished. He  did  more  or  less  conventional  work  in  the  way 
of  sonnets  and  commonplace  lyrics  and  blank  verse.  Then  there 
came  upon  him  his  theory  of  poetry  which  he  followed  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  out  of  which  arose  the  poems  that  make 
so  large  a  share  of  his  claim  to  remembrance,  and  which  have 
occasioned  so  great  a  stir  in  literary  history.  They  are  the 
vague  and  melodious  expression  of  dominant  moods;  they  are 
like  the  music  of  a  dream ;  they  are  purposely  left  mysterious 
and  strange;  and  most  of  them  play  around  the  theme  of  a 
man  different  from  his  fellows,  having  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin, — however  that  may  be  conceived,— finding  him- 
self wandering  through  unknown  regions  out  of  space  and  time, 
and  having  lost  by  death  or  misconduct  all  that  he  ever  held 
dear.  The  Raven  and  Ulalume  are  characteristic  expressions  of 
the  mood,  and  probably  no  one  who  has  made  similar  attempts 
has  ever  gone  beyond  these.  Among  his  other  poems,  Anna- 
bel Lee,  and  the  three  lyrics  set  like  gems  in  the  three 
stories  are  finished  productions.  Israfel  is  perhaps  his  best 
achievement;  The  Bells,  The  Sleeper,  The  City  in  the  Sea,  could 
belong  to  no  other  master. 

The  following  description  of  the  poet  a  few  months  before  his 
death  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Weiss,  at  whose  father's 
house  the  poet  was  a  guest  in  the  last  days  at  Richmond: 
"Erect  in  stature,  cold,  impassive,  almost  haughty  in  manner, 
soberly  and  fastidiously  clad  in  black,  to  a  stranger's  eye  he 
wore  a  look  of  distinction  rather  than  beauty;  on  nearer  ap- 
proach one  was  more  struck  by  the  strongly  marked  head,  with 
the  broad  brow,  the  black  curly  hair  brushed  back,  the  pallid, 
careworn,  and,  in  repose,  the  somewhat  haggard  features;  but 
the  physical  fascination  of  the  man  was  felt  at  last  to  be  in  his 
eyes,  jet  black  with  a  steel  gray  iris,  clear  as  crystal,  restless, 
ever  expanding  and  contracting  as,  responsive  with  intelligence 
and  emotion,  they  bent  their  full,  open,  steady,  unshrinking 
gaze  from  under  the  long  black  lashes  that  shaded  them.  To 
men  he  was  cordial,  to  women  he  showed  a  defer^nc^  that  seems 
26 
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always  to  have  suggested  a  reminiscence  of  chivalry,  and  in 
society  with  the  young  he  forgot  his  melancholy." 

Willis  says  of  him :  "Some  four  or  five  years  since,  when  editing 
a  daily  paper  in  this  city,  Mr.  Poe  was  employed  by  us  for  sev- 
eral months  as  critic  and  sub-editor.  Time  went  on  and  he  was 
invariably  punctual  and  industrious.  With  his  pale,  beautiful 
and  intellectual  face  as  a  reminder  of  what  genius  was  in  him, 
it  was  impossible  of  course  not  to  treat  him  always  with  defer- 
ence. With  the  prospect  of  taking  the  lead  in  another  periodi- 
cal, he  at  last  voluntarily  gave  up  his  employment  with  us,  and 
through  all  this  considerable  period  we  have  seen  but  one  pre- 
sentment of  the  man  —  a  quiet,  patient,  industrious  and  most 
gentlemanly  person,  commanding  the  utmost  respect  and  good 
feeling  by  his  unvarying  deportment  and  ability." 

The  image  of  the  poet  comes  up  before  us,  reserved,  sensitive, 
exacting,  and  not  readily  entering  into  relations  with  his  fellow 
men.  He  needed  sympathy,  friendship,  and  understanding;  he 
wanted  to  do  a  kind  of  work  which  was  not  easily  appreciated  by 
his  contemporaries ;  it  was  a  strenuous  and  battling  time ;  the  anti- 
slaver}'  agitation  was  in  progress;  the  great  orators  in  Congress 
were  pitted  against  each  other;  for  all  that  Poe  had  small  regard. 
He  was  the  litUrateur  and  artist;  he  wanted  to  do  the  most 
perfect  work  possible ;  he  had  been  bitten  by  the  gadfly  of  per- 
fection, and  the  one  that  has  been  so  inoculated  must  follow  the 
phantasm  over  land  and  sea.  We  may  say,  no  doubt,  that  the 
perfection  he  sought  was  an  insubstanial  perfection ;  that  the 
only  perfection  worth  while  is  the  noblest  synthesis  of  life 
attainable  by  man,  and  clothed  in  a  form  which  is  not  a  mere 
externality,  but  a  complete  manifestation  of  that  synthesis 
in  every  line  and  point  and  articulation ;  but  to  have  announced 
the  principle  of  perfection  was  in  itself  a  great  service  and 
achievement,  and  to  have  given  consummate  examples  of  the 
principle  was  a  work  decidedly  worth  while.  The  clouds  about 
him  have  now  all  been  lifted ;  after  all,  he  fought  a  good  fight 
and  he  has  come  into  his  reward;  a  recent  French  writer,  M. 
Jules  Claretie,  places  him  with  the  great  idealists  of  all  times; 
that  may  be  excessive  and  probably  mistaken  praise,  but  the 
pendulum  is  bound  to  swing  in  the  reverse  direction.    The  main 
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facts  of  his  life  are  all  known,  and  they  have  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  importance;  they  need  to  be  given  that  subordination 
which  they  deserve,  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  exaggerate 
them  than  we  have  to  exaggerate  certain  facts  in  the  life  of 
De  Quincey  or  Coleridge;  we  need  to  study  his  writings,  win- 
now the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  record  him  aright  to  posterity. 
We  need  not  pay  attention  to  the  statement  of  a  brilliant 
Englishman,  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  says  we  have 
had  only  two  literary  men,  Poe  and  Walt  Whitman ;  that  seems 
like  saying  that  England  has  had  only  two  literary  men,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  William  Blake.  We  shall  give  him  the 
place  among  the  immortals  which  belongs  to  him.  We  shall  see 
him  freed  from  the  anguish  and  torment  which  were  his  portion 
while  here,  arising  erect  from  them  in  noble  and  perennial 
youth,  a  figure  really  austere  and  perhaps  attenuated,  but 
bearing  in  his  hands  some  gifts,  exquisitely  fine  and  finished, 
which  are  indeed  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  We  repeat  for 
him  the  words  of  his  own  hymn: 

At  mom — at  eve — at  twilight  dim, 
Maria,  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn, 
In  joy  and  woe,  in  good  and  ill, 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still ! 
When  the  Hours  flew  brightly  by, 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky, 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee ; 
Now,  when  storms  of  Fate  overcast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine! 


Louis  J.  Block. 


Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  LEGEND 

The  mighty  remains  of  republican  and  imperial  Rome  served 
as  quarries  to  the  generations  that  succeeded  her  fall  and  in- 
herited her  dilapidated  estate.  Theatres,  temples,  and  basilicas 
furnished  materials  to  build  the  palaces  of  popes  and  cardinals. 
Palaces  of  popes  and  cardinals  in  the  process  of  centuries  crum- 
bled into  ruins,  and  these  ruins  were  degraded  to  vulgar  and 
villatic  uses ;  so  that  now  one  may  see  the  carved  fasces  and 
eagles  shining  between  piles  of  hay,  or  the  august  symbol  that 
confirmed  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  Roman  people  backing  a 
horse-trough,  or  goats  rubbing  their  horns  against  characters 
commemorating  one  who  in  his  day  was  Imperator,  Augustus, 
Pater  Patriae,  and  Pontifex  Maximus. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  ancient  legends  and  myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  been  the  quarries  out  of  which  succeed- 
ing generations  have  built  the  palaces,  or  the  cots,  or  the  styes, 
in  which  their  thoughts  were  hou$ed ;  and  they  worked-in  the 
ancient  materials  to  suit  modem  uses,  sometimes  in  singular 
fashion. 

The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  was  preserved  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  by  means  of  Vergil,  whose  fame  suffered  no 
eclipse,  even  in  the  darkest  times.  In  brief,  it  is  this: 
Orpheus,  a  Thracian,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  Muse  Calliope, 
was  the  most  accomplished  musician  of  his  time.  His  wife,  the 
nymph  Eurydice,  while  fleeing  from  the  violence  of  Aristaeus, 
a  shepherd,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  and  died  of  the  wound. 
Orpheus,  unable  to  bear  her  loss,  descended  to  the  regions  of 
the  dead,  where  the  charm  of  his  music  so  moved  Pluto  and 
Persephone  that  Eurydice  was  allowed  to  return  with  her 
husband  to  the  upper  world,  on  condition,  however,  that  he 
should  not  look  back  until  he  had  reached  the  light  of  day.  At 
the  confines  of  light  and  darkness  he  looked  back,  and  Eurydice 
was  lost  to  him  forever. 

The  first  manipulator  of  this  legend  at  whose  mode  of  handling 
1  shall  look,  is  Boethius.  We  have  by  no  means  as  full  an 
account  of  this  interesting  man  as  one  could  wish ;  but  it  seems 
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that  he  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  that  he  had  high  rank  and  great  wealth,  but  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death.  During  his 
incarceration  he  wrote  his  five  books  of  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy^  a  work  which  enjoyed,  and  deserved,  a  thousand 
years  of  popularity.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  Socratic  dialogue, 
and  by  way  of  refreshment  to  his  reader,  Boethius  frequently 
drops  into  poetry.  This  poetry  though  graceful,  and  never  losing 
that  note  of  distinction  which  characterizes  all  his  work,  does  not 
always  strike  me  as  being  especially  germane  to  the  matter  in 
hand;  and  perhaps  his  shade  will  pardon  me  the  surmise  that 
some  of  these  pieces  were  poetical  exercises  which  he  had,  so  to 
speak,  in.  stock.     But  this  is  little  to  the  purpose. 

To  the  end  of  the  third  book,  in  which  he  has  discussed  the 
summum  bonum^  Boethius  appends  a  versified  narrative  of  the 
story  of  Orpheus,  and  to  that  story  tacks  a  Platonic  moral.  His 
glyconics,  turned  into  English  prose,  run  somewhat  thus:-7 

Happy  he  who  can  visit  the  clear  fountain  of  the  good:  hap- 
py he  who  can  cast  off  the  bonds  of  heavy  earth.  Of  yore  the 
Thracian  bard,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  spouse,  when  with 
his  plaintive  melodies  he  had  caused  the  groves  to  move,  and 
the  flowing  stream  to  pause;  when  the  hind,  fearless,  mingled 
with  the  fierce  lions,  nor  did  the  hare  fear  the  hound,  now  made 
gentle  by  the  song  —  while  still  a  cruel  grief  tortured  his  inmost 
breast,  nor  did  the  harmonies  which  subdued  all  things  bring 
any  assuagement  to  the  lord  of  the  lay  —  complaining  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  gods,  he  sought  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 

There,  tempering  in  soft  melodies  to  the  resounding  chords 
all  that  he  had  learned  from  his  divine  mother,  all  that  un- 
availing grief  could  inspire,  and  love  lamenting  its  loss,  with  a 
moving  supplication  he  appeals  to  the  lords  of  the  shades. 

The  triple  guardian  of  the  gate  is  quelled,  overcome  by  the 
novel  sounds ;  the  goddesses,  punishers  of  crime,  who  terrify 
guilty  souls,  find  their  cheeks  wet  with  tears  of  pity.  No 
longer  does  the  precipitate  wheel  whirl  Ixion,  and  Tantalus, 
tortured  with  long  thirst,  disregards  the  running  stream.  The 
vulture,  repastured  with  harmony,  ceases  to  rend  the  liver  of 
Tityus.  At  last  the  Lord  of  the  shades,  moved  with  pity, 
cries:  "We  are  conquered.  Let  us  restore  to  the  man  his 
wife,  redeemed  with  song.  But  a  condition  controls  this  gift: 
he  may  not  turn  back  his  eyes  until  he  has  left  Tartarus." 

But  who  can  give  a  law  to  lovers  ?    Love  is  to  itself  a  higher 
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law.     Alas  I  just  on  the  conBnes  of  night  and  day,  Orpheus 
looked  back  at  his  Eurydice,  lost  her,  and  was  undone. 

This  fable  has  a  lesson  for  all  you  who  strive  to  lead  your  souls 
to  the  upper  day.  For  whoever,  overcome,  shall  turn  back  his 
eyes  to  the  Tartarean  cave,  whatever  special  good  he  may  be 
bringing  with  him,  he  loses  it  when  he  glances  toward  the 
regions  below.* 

We  now  make  a  leap  of  four  centuries  to  the  time  of  Alfred, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons  and  King  of  the  English.  This 
monarch  of  blessed  memory,  when  he  had  well  beaten  the  Danes 
and  won,  as  he  says,  a  little  "stillness"  for  himself  and  his 
people,  set  about  rekindling  the  extinguished  lamp  of  learning. 
He  himself  translated  into  the  common  speech  four  books,  the 
best  that  he  knew :  a  book  of  universal  history,  a  book  of  church 
history,  a  book  of  religion,  and  a  book  of  philosophy.  This 
last  was  the  Consolation^  which  he  did  not  merely  translate,  but 
also  expounded.  (How  much  of  the  work  was  from  the  King's 
own  pen,  and  how  much  from  that  of  Asser  or  another,  we  can- 
not tell  —  the  world  accepts  it  as  Alfred's.) 

Here  now  is  Alfred's  version  of  the  Orpheus  story,  told  in 
English  for  Englishman  of  the  ninth  century: — 

It  came  to  pass  in  ancient  times  that  there  was  a  harper  in 
the  land  that  was  called  Thracia,  and  it  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Greeks.  This  harper  was  most  unbelievably  good,  and  his 
name  was  Orpheus.  He  had  a  very  excellent  wife,  and  she 
was  called  Eurydice.  Forsooth  men  said  of  the  harper  that  he 
could  harp  so  that  the  wood  moved  and  the  rocks  they  stirred 
for  the  music,  and  wild  beasts  would  run  up  and  stand  as  still 
as  if  they  were  tame,  so  that  though  men  or  hounds  went  against 
them,  tney  shunned  them  not.   Then  it  is  said  that  the  har- 

Eer's  wife  died,  and  her  soul  was  led  to  hell.  Then  waxed  the 
arper  so  woful  that  he  might  not  bear  to  be  among  other  men, 
but  betook  himself  to  the  woods  and  sat  in  the  mountains  by  day 
and  by  night ;  wept  and  harped  that  the  woods  trembled  and  the 
rivers  stood  still,  and  no  hart  feared  the  lion,  and  no  hare  the 
hound,  nor  did  any  beast  have  any  wrath  or  fear  toward  others 
for  the  delight  of  the  sound.  But  the  harper,  finding  that  he 
had  no  joy  of  anything  in  this  world,  then  bethought  him  that 
he  would  seek  the  gods  of  hell,  and  charm  them  with  his  harp, 
and  pray  them  to  give  him  back  his  wife.  When  he  arrived 
there,  tnere  came  to  meet  him  the  dog  of  hell,  whose  name  was 

» BoCthius,  C.  P,  III,  Metr,  xii. 
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Cerberus,  who  had  three  heads,  and  he  began  to  fawn  with  his 
tail  and  play  with  him  for  his  harpings.  There  was,  more- 
over, a  very  terrible  gate-ward,  whose  name  was  Charon,  who 
also  had  three  heads  and  was  very  ancient.  Then  began  the 
harper  to  pray  him  that  he  would  protect  him  while  he  was 
there,  and  bring  him  thence  again  safe  and  whole.  Then  prom- 
ised he  him  that,  for  he  was  charmed  with  the  wondrous  sound. 
So  fared  he  farther  until  he  met  the  grim  goddesses  that 
the  people  of  that  land  call  Parcae,  of  whom  they  say  that  they 
show  favour  to  no  man,  but  deal  with  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds;  and  they  say,  moreover,  that  they  rule  each  man's 
destiny.  Then  began  he  to  pray  their  mercy,  and  they  began 
to  weep  with  him.  ^  Then  went  he  further,  and  all  hell-dwellers 
ran  to  meet  him  and  led  him  to  their  King,  and  all  began  to 
speak  with  him  and  to  beg  what  he  begged.  And  the  restless 
wheel  that  Ixion,  the  King  of  the  Lapithae,  was  bound  to  for 
his  guilt,  stood  still  for  the  harpings;  and  Tantalus,  a  king 
that  in  this  world  was  beyond  measure  covetous,  and  the  same 
evil  of  craving  had  followed  him  there, .he  now  had  rest. 
Even  the  vulture  forbore  to  tear  the  liver  of  the  King  Tityus, 
whom  he  had  before  tormented  in  that  wise;  and  the  torments 
of  all  the  hell-dwellers  ceased  the  while  the  harper  harped 
before  the  King.  And  when  he  had  harped  a  long,  long  while, 
then  spake  the  King  of  hell's  people  and  said:  **Give  we  the 
youth  his  wife,  for  he  hath  earned  her  with  his  harping.*' 
But  he  charged  him  to  take  good  heed  that  he  looked  not  back 
while  he  was  on  the  way  thence,  saying  that  if  he  looked 
back  he  should  lose  his  wife.  But  love  can  hardly  or  not  at 
all  be  restrained.  Well-a-way!  Behold,  Orpheus  led  his 
wife  with  him  until  he  came  to  the  bounds  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  his  wife  followed  ever  after  him.  As  he  came 
forth  to  the  light,  then  looked  he  back  toward  his  wife,  and 
she  was  straightway  lost  to  him. 

These  lying  stories  teach  every,  man  that  desires  to  flee  the 
darkness  of  hell,  and  to  come  to  the  light  of  the  true  God,  that 
he  look  not  back  to  his  old  sins  to  the  end  that  he  again  commit 
them  as  he  did  before;  for  whosoever  turns  again  with  full  will 
his  mood  to  the  sins  that  he  before  gave  up,  and  commits  them 
again,  and  they  delight  ^^"^  again,  and  he  thinks  never  to  leave 
them,  then  shall  he  lose  his  former  good,  unless  he  repent  and 
amend. 

Here  we  see  the  simple  Christian  interpretation.  To  Boe- 
thius,  Orpheus  is  the  man  who  has  lost  the  sublime  contempla- 
tions and  serene  life  of  high  philosophy,  by  looking  back  to  the 
things  of  earth;  to  Alfred  he  is  an  ordinary  backsliding  sinner. 

I  make  now  another  leap  of  six  centuries,  and  come  to  that 
graceful  poet  and  fabulist,  the  Scot,  Robert  Henryson,  who  has 
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tried  his  hand  on  this  story  of  Orpheus,  and  wrought  it  into  a 
moral  poem  of  which  this  is  an  outline: — 

Orpheus  is  the  son  of  Phoebus  and  the  Muse  Calliope,  and  his 
wife  Eurydice  is  a  mighty  queen  of  Thrace.  The  story  then 
proceeds  as  in  Vergil.  Eurydice  fleeing  from  Aristaeus,  is 
bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  straightway  seized  by  Proserpine  (here, 
as  often  in  mediaeval  literature,  identified  with  the  Queen  of 
Faery)  and  borne  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  Orpheus,  dis- 
tracted with  grief,  goes  to  the  forest  and  sings  a  lament  in  the 
beautiful  measure  of  Chaucer's  Queen  Anelida,  This  ended,  he 
hangs  his  harp  about  his  neck,  and  sets  forth  to  seek  his  wife. 

First  he  ascends  to  heaven  by  the  way  of  Watlyng  Street  (the 
Milky  Way)  and  then  comes  down  successively  through  the 
spheres  of  Saturn,  of  his  grandfather  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  of  his 
father  Phoebus,  of  Venus,  of  Mercury,  of  the  Moon,  searching 
all  in  vain,  and  then  to  earth  again.  But  this  long  journey  was 
not  wholly  profitless,  as  by  the  way  he  picked  up  some  valuable 
musical  points  from  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  He  learned  the 
Guidonian  hexachord,  out  of  which  six  notes  are  compounded 
'five  heavenly  symphonies'  or  chords,  viz.,  the  diatessaron^  or 
fourth;  diapason,  or  octave,  'simple  and  duplicate;'  diapente^  or 
fifth,  and  'diapente  componit  with  a  dys,'  or  inverted  fifth.* 
The  poet  hastens  to  forestall  our  criticism  by  confessing  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  music,  and  that  it  is  very  foolish  of  him  to 
write  about  it : — 

•*  For  in  my  lyf  I  coud  nevir  syng  a  note." 

The  descent  of  Orpheus  to  Tartarus,  and  his  adventures 
there  present  little  novelty.  The  three  sisters,  Alecto,  Megae- 
ra,  and  Tisiphone  are  employed  in  watching  a  bridge,  and  in 
turning  Ixion's*  wheel.  At  the  sound  of  the  harp  the  sisters 
fall  asleep,  Orpheus  crosses  the  bridge,  and  Ixion  escapes  from 
his  wheel.  The  water  that  fled  from  Tantalus  stops  to  listen  to 
the  music  and  the  poor  soul  enjoys  a  refreshing  drink. 

The  various  misdoers  tormented  for  their   crimes  (Caesar, 

*  *  Dys*  here  stands  for  dytis,  the  name  anciently  given  to  two-part  harmony. 
In  the  dyas  simplex  the  chords  were  direct,  and  in  the  dyas  composita^ 
inverted. 
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Nero,  and  Pilate  among  them,  beside  many  popes  and  cardinals 
in  full  pontificals)  afford  our  poet  the  usual  opportunities.  To 
move  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  shades,  Orpheus  puts  forth 
his  highest  art,  playing  a  bass  in  the  Hypodorian  mode  (corres- 
ponding to  modem  A  minor)  with  a  descant  or  upper  part  in  the 
Hypolydian  (modern  C  major)  until  *thay  wepit  sore,'  and  re- 
stored him  his  wife  under  the  condition  and  with  the  calami- 
tous result  previously  mentioned. 

But  the  moral  of  the  poem  is  the  thing.  It  is  taken,  he  tells 
us,  from  the  learned  Nicholas  Trivetus,  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  whose  commentaries  on  Boethius  are  still  extant  in 
manuscript.  Now  when  a  monk  begins  to  expound,  we  know 
what  to  expect.  It  has  been  said  that  a  simile  need  not  nm  on 
four  legs;  but  a  monkish  exegist  was  never  content  unless  his 
parable  or  apologue  ran  on  as  many  legs  as  a  centipede.  When 
JFAixic  expounds  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  saying  that  it  typified  the  spiritual  feeding  of  the 
soul  with  divine  truth.  Every  detail  must  have  its  mystic 
meaning.  The  five  barley  loaves,  hard  and  dry,  were  the  five 
books  of  Moses ;  the  two  fishes,  more  savoury  than  the  barley 
loaves,  but  less  substantial,  were  the  poetical  Scriptures  and 
the  prophets.  The  grass  on  which  the  people  sat  typifies  worldly 
pleasures  and  desires,  which  one  must  place  beneath  him  if  he 
would  be  spiritually  fed.  The  lad  who  brought  the  food  but  did 
not  eat  thereof,  was  the  Jewish  people,  who  handed  down 
the  Scriptures  without  partaking  of  their  spiritual  benefits  — 
and  so  on,  with  extraordinary  ingenuity. 

And  so  Trivetus.  Orpheus,  we  are  told,  is  man's  higher 
reason;  Eurydjqe  his  affection  or  desire,  sometimes  turned  to 
high,  and  sometimes  to  earthly  things.  Aristaeus,  the  violent 
shepherd,  we  are  surprised  to  learn,  is  virtue,  which  desires  to 
possess  man's  affection.  Eurydice  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of 
virtue  is  bitten  by  the  serpent  of  sin,  and  sinks  to  the  lower 
regions.  Reason,  then,  having  no  joy  in  life  when  affection  or 
desire  has  left  him,  first  seeks  Eurydice  in  heaven,  but  finds  her 
not,  for,  as  the  poet  explains — 

Seldom  there  our  appetite  is  found, 
It  is  so  fast  unto  the  body  bound. 
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Reason,  therefore,  comes  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  regions  below  to  bring  back  Eurydice. 

The  three-headed  Cerberus  betokens  death,  and  his  three 
heads  are  death  in  youth,  death  in  middle  age,  and  death  in  old 
age.  Of  the  three  Furies,  Alecto  is  wicked  thoughts,  Megaera 
wicked  words,  and  Tisiphone  wicked  deeds. 

The  higher  reason  would  fain  bring  the  affection  up  from  the 
depth  to  which  it  has  sunk,  and  almost  succeeds,  but  looking 
back,  that  is,  faltering  in  its  purpose  through  weakness,  the 
affection  relapses  to  the  lower  regions. 

Scholasticism,  mysticism,  and  asceticism  closed  the  door  and 
turned  the  key  on  the  human  intellect  for  five  hundred  years. 
Thinkers  looked  within  and  refused  to  look  without.  Like  the 
enchanted  Merlin,  the  human  mind  lay 

Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower, 
From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore. 

With  the  Renaissance  came  liberation  and  a  passionate  re- 
action. The  world  and  its  delights  were  no  longer  delusions 
and  snares  to  catch  men's  souls,  but  the  glorious  gifts  of  God. 
The  ideal  man  was  no  longer  Simeon  Stylites  or  St.  Antony 
the  Hermit,  but  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  or  Gawayn. 
The  romances  of  chix'alry  arose  —  projections  of  noble,  if  im- 
possible, ideals  upon  the  background  of  an  equally  impossible 
past.  Dreams  all,  yet  dreams  that  thrilled  men's  souls.  Even 
the  Church  could  not  resist  the  impulse,  and  added  the  sequence 
of  the  Grail  to  the  Arthur-cycle. 

Again,  classical  antiquity  was  ransacked  for  fragments  of 
Greek  sculpture  to  work  into  this  new  fantastic  architecture  of 
Gothic  spires  and  Saracenic  minarets.  Troy-books  were 
written.  Troilus  was  taken  from  the  dust-bin  of  Dares  Phry- 
gius,  made  a  lover  of  romance  and  accommodated  with  a  Cresseid. 
The  story  of  Thebes  and  the  exploits  of  Alexander  were  re- 
worked in  the  new  spirit. 

Among  the  rest,  Orpheus  did  not  escape.  Being,  like 
Bottom,  *a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice,'  like  Bottom  he  is 
marvellously  translated.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  poem  was 
written    by  an    unknown    English    poet,   entitled   Orfeo  and 
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Heurodis.  It  professes  to  be  a  version  of  an  ancient  Breton 
lay;  but  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  attribute  romantic  stories  to 
'ancient  British  books,*  we  need  attach  no  importance  to  that 
ascription,  especially  as  the  germ  of  the  story  was  at  hand  in 
Vergil  and  Boethius. 

Orpheus,  in  this  transformation,  is  a  mighty  king  descended 
from  Pluto  and  Juno,  and  the  best  harper  of  his  time.  He,  with 
his  queen  Heurodis,  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Traciens,  "for  so,"  says 
the  poet,  *  *  Winchester  was  called  in  those  days. ' '  One  bright  day 
in  May  the  queen  went  with  her  maidens  to  disport  herself  in 
her  orchard,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  under  a  tree.  After  an  un- 
usually long  slumber,  she  suddenly  awoke  in  great  agitation, 
shrieked,  tore  her  hair  and  rent  her  cheeks.  Her  damsels  in 
affright  rush  to  the  palace,  crying  that  the  queen  has  gone  mad, 
and  knights  and  ladies  hasten  to  bear  her  to  her  chamber.  The 
king,  in  geat  amazement  and  distress,  prevails  on  her  to  tell  the 
cause  of  this  distracted  behaviour,  and  she  tells  him  that  as  she 
lay  under  the  tree  two  fair  knights  came  to  her  and  summoned 
her  to  appear  before  their  king,  and  upon  her  refusing,  the  king 
himself  came  in  gorgeous  array,  placed  her  on  a  palfrey  and  con- 
veyed her  to  his  palace.  After  showing  her  all  the  splendours 
of  the  place,  he  carried  her  back  to  the  orchard,  but  charged  her 
to  be  at  that  place  the  next  day  ready  to  go  with  him  to  his 
kingdom,  there  to  dwell  evermore,  under  penalty  of  being  torn  to 
pieces  if  she  refused. 

Orpheus  knows  not  what  to  do,  but  on  the  next  day  takes  the 
queen  to  the  orchard,  surrounding  her  with  a  guard  of  a  thous- 
and knights,  all  sworn  to  give  their  lives  for  hers ;  yet  despite 
their  vigilance  she  suddenly  vanishes. 

Orpheus  then  calls  a  council  of  his  barons,  to  whom  he  de- 
clares his  purpose  of  abandoning  his  throne  and  going  into  the 
wilderness  to  bewail  his  loss.  He  appoints  his  stewiard  to  rule 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  commands  his  barons,  when- 
ever they  shall  have  news  of  his  death,  to  call  a  parliament  and 
choose  a  new  king.  Clothing  himself  in  the 'sclavin,' or  pil- 
grim's gown,  barefoot,  and  carrying  his  harp,  he  sets  out  on  his 
wanderings. 

His  hard  life  in  the  forest  is  described.     During  his  ten  years 
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of  endurance  his  beard  grows  to  the  girdle-stead,  and  his  face  is 
blackened  and  changed.  His  only  solace  was  his  harp;  and 
when  he  played,  birds  and  beasts  crowded  round  him  to  hear 
the  melody.  Often  in  pleasant  afternoons  he  saw  the  King  of 
Faery  with  his  meine  hunting  in  the  forest,  with  baying  of 
hounds  and  blowing  of  horns,  but  what  they  hunted  he  could  not 
see.  Sometimes  there  rode  by  squadrons  of  armed  knights,  a 
thousand  and  more,  with  banners;  or  companies  of  knights  and 
ladies  appeared,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  trumps  and  tabors  and 
all  manner  minstrelsy.  Once  there  came  a  gay  company  of 
ladies  hawking  by  a  river  side,  and  taking  great  numbers  of 
mallards,  herons,  and  cormorants.  Orpheus  went  up  to  one  of 
them,  and  behold  it  was  his  wife.  Queen  Heurodis,  who  wept 
to  see  him  in  such  plight;  but  'neither  spake  to  other  a  wonj/ 
and  her  companions  hurried  her  away. 

Orpheus  follows  the  company,  passes  more  than  three  miles 
through  a  cavern  in  the  rocks,  and  emerges  in  a  wondrous  land 
in  which  stands  a  noble  castle  with  walls  of  crystal  and  buttresses 
of  red  gold,  and  a  hundred  lofty  towers  set  so  thick  with  jewels 
that,  although  night  had  come  on,  the  blaze  of  the  gems  made 
the  land  bright  as  day.  The  ladies  enter  the  castle,  and 
Orpheus  follows  them,  the  porter  letting  him  in  when  told  that 
he  is  a  minstrel. 

Within  the  castle  he  sees  many  folk  lying  that  were  thought 
dead  in  the  world. 

Than  he  gan  biholde  about  al 
And  seighe,  ful  liggeand  within  the  wal, 
Of  folk  that  were  thider  y-brought, 
And  thought  dede,  and  nere  nought 
Sum  stode  withouten  hade, 
And  sum  non  armes  nade, 
And  sum  thurch  the  bodi  hadde  wounde, 
And  sum  lay  wode  y-bounde, 
And  sum  astrangled  as  thai  ete, 
And  sum  were  in  water  adreynt, 
.  And  sum  with  fire  al  for-schreynt.  .  .  . 
Eche  was  thus  in  this  warld  y-nonoe, 
With  f airi  thider  y-come. 

There  also  lay,  sleeping  under  a  tree,  his  queen,  Heurodis. 

After  gazing  at  these  marvels,  he  enters  the  royal  haU,  and 
sees  the  King  and  Queen  of  Faery  seated  on  a  throne  in  great 
magnificence.     The  King  is  astonished  at  his  boldness  in  coming 
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there  unsummoned,  a  thing  that  had  never  before  happened 
since  he  began  to  reign ;  but  Orpheus  explains  that  he  is  a  min- 
strel, and  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  his  craft  to  visit  the  houses 
of  Kings  and  offer  them  the  solace  of  music.  He  then  sits 
down  and  plays  before  the  King  so  ravishingly  that  both  sov- 
ereigns are  charmed,  and  bid  him  name  his  own  reward.  He 
asks  for  the  gift  of  the  lady  that  is  sleeping  under  the  tree. 
The  King  refuses,  saying  that  it  is  a  loathly  thing  to  give  a 
lovely  lady  to  a  wretched  minstrel,  so  lean,  rough,  and  black. 
Orpheus  replies  that  it  is  a  loathlier  thing  for  a  King  to  break 
his  word:  that  he  was  bid  to  ask  and  has  asked,  and  the  King 
must  keep  his  promise.  Touched  on  the  point  of  honour,  the 
King  says,  "Take  her  by  the  hand  and  go." 

Orpheus  returns  with  Heurodis,  without  misadventure,  to  his 
own  land,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  minstrel  takes  up  his 
lodging  with  a  beggar  of  the  suburbs.  The  next  day,  borrowing 
the  beggar's  clothes,  and  taking  his  harp  with  him,  he  goes  into 
the  town  where  he  meets  his  former  steward,  and  asks  his 
charity  for  a  poor  wandering  harper.  The  steward  bids  him 
come  to  the  palace,  where  he  says  a  harper  is  always  welcome 
for  the  sake  of  his  lost  lord  Orpheus. 

Many  minstrels  are  in  the  hall  —  trumpeters  and  taborers, 
harpers  and  crowders  — but  the  stranger  surpasses  them  all.  But 
the  steward  recognizes  the  harp  and  asks  him  whence  he  had  it. 
He  says  that  he  found  it  in  a  wilderness  by  the  body  of  a  man 
half  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  at  which  the  steward  raises  a  loud 
lamentation  and  swoons  for  grief.  Then  Orpheus  knew  that  the 
steward  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  revealed  himself,  and  the 
steward  threw  over  the  table  and  fell  weeping  at  his  lord's  feet. 

Great  joy  was  in  the  hall.  Orpheus  is  bathed  and  shaved 
and  clad  in  royal  attire,  and  after  lived  long  in  bliss  with  his 
Queen  Heurodis. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  romance  is  a  breccia  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  several  sources.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  analyse  it, 
but  simply  to  show  the  transformations  of  an  ancient  legend 
under  the  plastic  operation  of  successive  streams  of  tendency. 
From  a  simple  story,  or  possibly  a  nature-myth,  it  has  become 
a  Platonic  apologue,  an  orthodox  Christian  parable,  a  web  of 
monkish  mysticism,  and  a  fairy  romance. 

Wm.  Hand  Browne. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  in  his  book  on  Shakespeare  empha- 
sizes the  interesting  suggestion  that  there  are  gaps  or  omissions 
in  our  present  version  of  Macbeth  corresponding  to  the  lost  or 
unwritten  parts  of  a  larger  and  more  varied  play  than  that  em- 
bodied in  the  current  text.  There  may  or  may  not  be  lacunae 
in  the  play:  what  is  more  certain  and  not  less  interesting  is 
the  presence  of  lacunae  in  the  delineation  of  Macbeth.  We 
feel  that  that  delineation,  vivid  as  it  is,  leaves  many  questions 
unanswered;  whole  tracts,  great  provinces,  of  his  life  and 
activity  remain  untouched  in  the  representation.  He  is  shown 
to  us  in  a  series  of  situations  that  are  at  once  very  extraordinary 
and  somewhat  monotonous.  Action  in  the  form  of  crime  and 
retribution  in  the  form  of  self-torture  make  up  the  bulk,  almost 
the  total,  of  his  recorded  experience.  To  see  Kean  was  to  read 
Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  lightning;  it  might  be  said  that  to 
read  Macbeth  is  to  observe  the  hero  by  lightning-flashes. 
Kean's  auditors  may  sometimes  have  wished  for  a  ray  or  two  of 
commonplace  daylight;  and  the  students  of  Macbeth's  character 
would  have  liked  to  see  him  from  time  to  time  as  he  ate  and 
drank,  talked  and  trafficked,  counseled  and  wrought,  in  the  daily 
round  of  life. 

I  am  far  from  asserting  that  the  character  is  incoherent  or  in- 
congruous; nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  Shakespeare  is 
uncommunicative  with  respect  to  sundry  parts  of  Macbeth's 
nature;  a  point  is  reached  in  the  delineation  where  "the  rest 
is  silence."  This  no  more  implies  a  rupture  or  disjunction  in 
the  fabric  of  the  man  himself  than  the  obscuration  by  fog  of 
certain  sections  of  a  mountain-slope  implies  a  break  in  the  co- 
hesion of  the  ridge.  Whether  the  hiatus  in  our  conception 
represents  a  hiatus  in  Shakespeare's  is  a  point  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. With  us,  as  with  Macbeth  in  the  first  encounter  with 
the  witches,  revelation  ends  before  curiosity  is  satisfied;  the 
same  cry  which  Macbeth  utters  to  the  Weird  Women, — 

Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more-— 
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we  could  almost  repeat  to  Shakespeare.  But  are  we  sure  that 
the  witches  knew  more  than  they  disclosed?  And  we  are  quite 
certain  that  Shakespeare  knew  much  more  of  Macbeth  than  he 
has  chosen  to  reveal  to  us.  Would  it  not  have  been  highly 
characteristic,  highly  Shakespearean,  for  the  great  dramatist, 
after  choosing  the  events  and  situations  to  be  portrayed,  to 
vivify  or  vitalize  in  his  inner  vision  the  moral  traits  bearing  on 
those  events  and  situations,  and  to  leave  the  rest  in  total 
obscurity  or  doubtful  twilight?  Was  he  not  just  the  type  of 
man  to  use  the  torch  he  carried  no  further  than  it  threw  light 
upon  its  path  ? 

The  study  of  Macbeth's  character  is  hampered  in  another  way 
by  the  comparative  meagreness  of  his  self-expression.  Many 
readers  would  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  Macbeth 
actually  says.  In  the  long  and  important  third  scene  of  the  first 
act  he  speaks  only  thirteen  times;  in  his  first  talk  with  his  wife 
he  speaks  three  times  and  utters  fifteen  words ;  in  the  hesitation 
scene  that  closes  the  first  act,  he  speaks  seven  times,  once  at 
great  length ;  in  the  dagger  scene  he  speaks  six  times ;  in  the 
courtyard  after  the  murder,  a  scene  which  expands  in  our  ex- 
cited minds  to  epical  or  cosmical  dimensions,  he  speaks  thirteen 
times;  in  the  entire  fifth  act  there  are  only  twenty-six  speeches. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  delineation  on  this  scale,  however  ample 
for  the  imagination,  is  inadequate  for  purposes  of  analysis.  It 
follows  that  the  analytic  faculty  is  obliged  to  husband  its  re- 
sources, to  search  out  and  utilize  every  shred  and  scrap  of  avail- 
able material.  Shakespearean  scholarship,  to  make  any  progress 
at  all  with  these  meagre  materials,  must  proceed  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  everything  is  a  datum,  that  every  word  or  movement, 
however  minute,  is  a  part  of  the  testimony.  In  physical  science 
such  an  hypothesis  would  be  perfectly  sound ;  there  is  no  ascer- 
tainable fact  about  a  stone  or  animal  which  may  not,  and  should 
not,  form  a  part  of  a  perfect  conception  of  that  stone  or  animal. 
But  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare  a  liberal  mind  becomes  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  presumption 
which  attributes  to  every  utterance  of  every  character  the  max- 
imum of  intention  and  significance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  per- 
ceives that  under  any  other  supposition  progress  in  the  un- 
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raveling  of  the  more  difficult  characters  is  impossible  In 
Shakespeare  men  speak  for  many  other  ends  than  that  of 
self-revelation ;  there  are  plots  to  carry  forward,  poetry  to  de- 
claim, aphorisms  to  enunciate;  they  must  enlighten  audiences, 
amuse  groundlings,  and  compliment  kings.  Even  this  leaves 
out  of  account  the  wide  scope  for  accident  and  negligence  in  a 
mind  prone,  as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  take  a  liberal  and  lenient 
view  of  its  own  obligations  and  shortcomings.  One  can  readily 
fancy  Shakespeare  as  acting  on  the  principle,  which  is  in  many 
ways  a  sound  and  sagacious  principle,  that  all  kinds  of  men  do  all 
sorts  of  things,  and,  where  a  given  thing  was  to  be  done  or  said, 
assigning  it  without  too  much  scruple  to  the  actor  occupying  for 
the  moment  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

The  character  of  Macbeth  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  in  question.  The  evidence  for  many  traits  in  the 
nature  of  Macbeth  is  confined  to  single  passages,  occasionally  to 
brief  suggestions.  The  imputation  of  avarice  to  the  usurper  in 
his  decadence  rests  upon  one  word  in  one  speech  in  the  mouth 
of  an  enemy  (Malcolm,  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act). 
The  imputation  of  profligacy  rests  upon  exactly  the  same  basis. 
A  single  inconclusive  speech  in  the  fifth  act  is  our  warrant  for 
concluding  that  his  affection  for  his  wife  has  materially  declined. 
A  single  exclamation  of  four  words  **I  would  thou  couldst!"  is 
the  sum  of  the  evidence  we  possess  that  he  repented  even 
momentarily  of  any  one  of  his  murders.  One  speech  and  one 
only,  **I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man,'*  breathes  a  clear 
note  of  manly  rectitude.  A  sympathetic  and  reverential  atti- 
tude toward  virtue  is  displayed  just  once  in  the  reference  to  the 
meek  and  angel-like  virtues  of  the  unhappy  Duncan.  In  a 
single  scene,  the  third  of  the  fifth  act,  he  rails  and  curses  in  a 
fashion  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  and  no  near  approach  in  the 
remainder  of  the  play.  The  evidence  of  concern  for  his  own 
soul  is  clear-cut,  but  very  meagre.  The  evidence  of  tact  and 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  which  may  be  cited  from  the 
first  part  of  the  third  act  is  small  in  amount  and  dubious  in 
character.  How  much  weight  should  be  given  to  such  meagre 
and  casual  indications?  It  is  hard  to  say.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Shakespeare  could  mean  that  any  trait  should  stand  out 
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strongly  in  our  conceptions,  or  rather  in  the  conceptions  of  his 
audience,  unless  it  figured  largely  in  the  delineation.  He  did 
not  draw  men  in  cipher  or  cryptogram ;  he  drew  them  largely, 
plainly,  boldly,  for  the  common  untrained  eye.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  assume  that  nothing  is  authentic  which  is  not 
prominent,  that  nothing  is  discoverable  which  is  not  obvious, 
advance  is  barred  and  scholarship  in  this  field  becomes  abor- 
tive. 

My  own  view  of  the  character  of  Macbeth  is  not  revolutionary. 
I  subscribe  to  most  of  the  current  opinions,  and  shall  rather 
aim  to  insert  my  judgments  in  the  clefts  or  interstices  of  the 
accepted  notions  than  to  overturn  or  displace  them.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  Macbeth*s  physical  courage  was  unquestion- 
able, that  he  was  ambitious  and  unprincipled,  that  he  probably 
entertained  the  thought  of  murder  before  the  meeting  with  the 
witches,  that  his  character  rapidly  degenerates  in  the  last  acts, 
that  his  love  for  his  wife,  at  first  of  singular  tenderness  and  in- 
tensity, is  latterly  somewhat  impaired,  that  his  chief  point  of 
distinction  from  the  vulgar  usurper  and  assassin  is  a  vivid, 
poetical,  masterful  imagination. 

The  last  point,  however,  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller  investi- 
gation. In  respect  to  the  gloomy  and  restricted  nature  of  the 
imagination  of  Macbeth  I  should  say  that  I  was  in  entire  accord 
with  the  ablest  of  recent  scholars,  if  agreement  itself  were  not 
a  species  of  presumption  in  relation  to  a  critic  of  the  stamp  of 
Dr.  Bradley.  Two  points,  however,  have  scarcely  received  the 
attention  which  they  merit,— the  cosmic  or  boundless  quality  of 
this  imagination,  and  its  unrivaled  fixity  and  tenacity.  Macbeth 
sees  things  in  their  breadth  or  infinity.  His  thoughts  are 
**broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air,"  and  to  be  cribbed  or 
confined  is  the  type  of  unbearable  torture.  The  whole  "half- 
world"  with  its  aggregated  misdeeds  rises  before  his  vision  as 
he  waits  in  the  courtyard  for  the  bell  that  summons  him  to  the 
murder.  The  whole  sea  is  present  to  his  imagination  when  hq 
looks  despairingly  at  the  hands  that  all  Neptune's  ocean  cannot 
wash  clean.  His  fancy  sees  the  lines  of  Banquo's  descendants 
stretching  out  to  the  "crack  of  doom,'*  and  the  succession  of 
blank  to-morrows  reaching  to  ''the  last  syllaW?  ?f  r^cordgd  time. ' " 
«7 
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He  views  the  commotions  of  the  elements  less  from  the  station 

of  the  petty  mundane  beholder  than  from  the  point  of  vantage 

of  a  superhuman  observer  commanding  the  entire  breadth  of 

the  planet. 

But  the  concentration  of  this  picture-making  power  is  hardly 

less  remarkable  than  its  sweep.     If  I  had  to  express  the  truth  in 

metaphor,  I  should  say  that  his  imagination  had  talons.     There 

is  a  grip,  a  clutch,  an  insistence,  a  tenacity,  in  his  mental  pro* 

cesses,    which  suggests  the  idea  of    possession.     An    image 

conquers,  masters,  enslaves,  engrosses  him ;  he  is  in  its  leash ; 

he  obeys  and  cringes.    Sight  has  for  him  the  power  of  touch :  the 

crown  sears  his  eyeballs;  the  bloody  hands  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

He  cannot  rid  himself  of  a  visual  image;  the  imaginary  dagger 

side  by  side  with  the  real  one  which  he  has  drawn  to  disprove 

its  existence  retains  its  actuality.  If  the  murderer  had  merely 

told  him  that  Banquo  was  dead,  Macbeth  would  have  seen  no 

ghost  at  the  supper.     It  was  the  addition  of  the  picturesque 

adjuncts: — 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  — 

that  wrought  the  mischief.  The  murderer  spoke  of  twenty 
gashes:  Macbeth  speaks  of  ''twenty  mortal  murders  on 
their  crown:"  a  clear  proof  that  the  phantom  is  only  the  ma- 
terialization of  the  terrible  image  which  the  murderer's  words 
had  etched  upon  that  receptive  and  tenacious  brain.  The 
importunity,  the  inveteracy,  of  certain  sense-impressions  is  one 
of  the  memorable  points  in  his  constitution.  The  first  prophecy 
of  the  witches,  the  imaginary  voice  calling,  "Sleep  no  more," 
the  thought  of  Birnam  wood  and  the  immunity  from  all  bom 
of  women,  infix  and  imbed  themselves  in  the  tissues  of  his 
fantasy  to  an  extent  which  makes  him  forgetful  of  his  sur- 
roundings and  insensible  to  the  gravest  perils. 

His  imagination  is  penal  and  retributive,  as  every  reader  at 
once  perceives;  but  it  is  not  a  source  of  unmixed  pain.  There 
is  an  awe  not  unmixed  with  charm  in  the  solemn  and  mysterious 
relation  which  the  crimes  of  Macbeth  establish  between  his  own 
soul  and  the  great  material  and  moral  forces  in  the  cosmos, 
earth,  the  stars,  night,  heaven,  and  hell;  and  Macbeth  was  the 
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man  of  all  others  to  feel  and  value  that  awe.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  could  have  pronounced  the  famous  passage 
describing  the  descent  of  night,  "ere  the  bat  hath  flown  his 
cloister'd  flight,"  etc.,  perhaps  the  finest  lines  of  their  kind  in 
literature,  without  sharing  in  the  profound  and  melancholy  pleas- 
ure with  which  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  every  reader  reads,  these 
lines.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  dagger  scene  which  brings 
out  this  trait  with  extraordinary  clearness.  Macbeth  entreats  the 
earth  to  muffle  his  steps.  Now  there  is  a  very  obvious  and 
weighty  reason  why  an  assassin  should  value  silence,  and  we 
are  so  much  under  the  yoke  of  this  idea  that  we  can  read  the 
passage  more  than  once  without  noticing  that  Macbeth  has  given 
his  own  reason  for  his  wish  and  that  that  reason  is  entirely 
different  from  the  one  in  our  minds.     Macbeth  fears  that  the 

sounds 

will  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
Which  now  suits  with  it. 

In  other  words,  he  feels  an  artistic  and  dramatic  propriety  in 
the  silence,  the  removal  of  which  would  interfere  with  the  aes- 
thetic enjoyment  of  the  situtaion.  The  retention  of  any  care  for 
poetical  and  artistic  fitness  in  that  crucial  and  appalling  moment 
is  the  mark  of  what  we  might  almost  call  the  epicure  in  crime. 
It  might  have  furnished  De  Quincey  with  a  point  for  his 
"Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts."  That  this  pleasure  is  in 
any  degree  commensurate  or  even  comparable  with  the  suffering 
which  it  accompanies,  no  man  in  his  senses  would  assert;  but  its 
mere  existence  is  noteworthy  and  enlightening. 

Another  trait  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  and  yet  easy 
to  undervalue  is  Macbeth's  inclination  to  brooding,  abstraction, 
profound  reverie,  bordering  upon  trance.  In  the  first  scene  with 
the  witches,  the  word  "rapt"  is  twice  applied  to  Macbeth,  the 
first  occasion  arising  only  eight  lines  below  the  point  at  which 
the  third  witch  has  uttered  the  momentous  and  fatal  ascription. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  scene  he  remains  so  long  engrossed  in 
thought  that  even  his  respectful  companions  are  obliged  to 
waive  their  deference  far  enough  to  remind  him  of  the  need  of 
expedition.  In  the  dagger  scene  he  is  again  submerged  in  his 
own  reflections;  in  the  courtyard  scene  with  Lady  Mfigbcth, 
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where  the  motives  to  action  and  speed  are  peremptory,  his 
words  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  distance  and  solitude  as  if 
they  rose  from  the  depths  of  a  well  or  the  gratings  of  a  strong- 
hold. More  remarkable  still,  perhaps,  is  the  drop  from  the  fiery 
vehemence  of  his  challenge  and  defiance  to  the  spirit  of  Banquo 
to  the  mood  of  tranquil  and  dream-like  reverie  suggested  in  the 

words : — 

Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder? 

lines  almost  mimetic  of  the  "tranced  summer  calm"  of  the  still 
white  cloud  in  the  peaceful  heavens.  The  third  scene  of  the 
fifth  act  is  highly  suggestive  in  its  picture  of  the  sudden 
transition  from  moods  of  frantic  violence  to  the  calmness  of 
deep  and  melancholy  abstraction.  We  are  somewhat  blinded  to 
the  frequency  and  significance  of  episodes  like  these  by  the  fact 
that  Macbeth  is  a  warrior  and  a  sovereign,  and  that  his  reveries 
are  interspaced  by  sudden,  drastic,  and  decisive  actions. 

We  might  expect  that  Macbeth's  reflections  would  be  confined 
to  the  state  of  his  own  mind  and  fortunes.  We  are  surprised, 
however,  to  find  in  this  brawny  Scotch  thane  with  his  soldierly 
prowess  and  his  political  ambition  a  tendency  to  generalize,  to 
reason  from  himself  to  mankind,  and  from  his  own  experience  to 
life  in  the  aggregate.  Macbeth  is  fond  of  the  impersonal  *  we,' 
the  *we'  that  stands  for  the  race,  or  a  large  section  of  human- 
ity. "We  still  have  judgment  here,"  "we  but  teach  bloody  in- 
structions," "can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us,"  "all  our 
yesterdays  have  lighted  fools."  He  coins  aphorisms:  "present 
fears  are  less  than  horrible  imaginings,"  "the  labour  we  delight 
in  physics  pain,"  "bloody  instructions  .  .  .  return  to  plague 
the  inventor,"  "vaulting  ambition  .  .  .  o'erleaps  itself,"  "the 
flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook  unless  the  deed  go  with  it," 
"life's  but  a  walking  shadow,"  "who  dares  do  more  is  none." 
He  can  generalize  about  sleep  in  a  moment  of  anguish;  Ban- 
quo' s  ghost  has  been  gone  but  half  a  second  before  he  has  so  far 
mastered  his  frenzy  as  to  be  able  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
present  and  past  times  in  the  matter  of  the  reappearance  of 
dead  bodies.    Even  in  the  last  act  when  his  egotism  is  un- 
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trammelled,  when  his  self-engrossment  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  begins  to  encroach  on  the  one  great  unselfish  passion 
of  his  soul,  his  love  for  his  wife,  he  is  still  capable  of  throwing 
his  thoughts  into  form  which  makes  their  compass  as  wide  as 
the  race.  It  is  the  life  of  all  men  which  he  likens  to  the  poor 
player  and  the  idiot's  tale. 

Another  feature  of  these  reflective  passages  is  the  ingenuity 
and  dexterity  of  the  expression,  the  trimness  and  expertness 
both  of  the  logical  and  the  literary  form.  Macbeth 's  thoughts 
on  the  witches'  salutation  embody  themselves  in  the  following 
shapely  and  pointed  dilemma  and  antithesis: — 

This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good :  if  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  successi 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?    I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good — [etc.], 

A  French  stylist  could  not  have  turned  the  phrases  more 
deftly.  And  this  is  done  under  what  circumstances?  When, 
as  Macbeth  tells  us,  with  a  calm  method  in  itself  suggestive, 
his  hair  is  standing  on  end  and  his  seated  heart  is  knocking  at 
his  ribs.  To  all  of  which  he  has  equanimity  enough  to  add  the 
remark  that  these  proceedings  are  against  the  uses  of  nature. 

Observe,  again,  the  perfect  order,  the  luminous  distinctions,  in 
the  strenuous  soliloquy  that  opens  the  seventh  scene  of  the  first 
act.  He  makes  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact,  that  murder  has 
no  earthly  penalties,  discusses  and  rejects  it,  then  reverts  to  the 
opposite  and  authentic  supposition.  He  goes  on  to  state  the 
case  against  the  murder  with  a  deftness  and  precision  worthy  of 
David  Hume  or  Adam  Smith: — 

He*s  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door — [etc.]. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  the  separation  of  Banquo's 
qualities  into  two  groups  or  planes,  and  the  superposition  of 
one  of  these  groups  or  planes  upon  the  other  (lines  49-54)  are 
accomplished  with  equal  dexterity.  Another  instance  of  this 
mastery  of  form  is  the  unbending  terseness  of  the  famous: — 
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I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  cases  of  h)rperbole 
and  of  aggregated  and,  as  it  were,  aggravated  metaphor,  al- 
though their  employment  at  a  moment  when  Macbeth's  earnest- 
ness is  terrible,  to  wit,  in  the  picture  of  the  blessings  of  sleep, 
is  sufficiently  noteworthy.  But  this  kind  of  rhetoric  was  so 
highly  prized  by  Shakespeare  for  its  own  sake  that  its  appear- 
ance in  the  mouth  of  any  speaker  hardly  establishes  its  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  roll  of  that  speaker's  characteristics  If  the  first 
speeches  of  Macduflf  after  the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  Duncan 
had  been  assigned  to  Macbeth  I  should  certainly  have  held  them 
up  as  a  signal  and  admirable  example  of  the  fustian  originating 
in  hypocrisy,  just  as  if  Macbeth's  lying  speech,  **the  labour  we 
delight  in  physics  pain,"  had  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ban- 
quo,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  clear  case  of  the  directness 
and  conciseness  which  sincerity  imparts  to  candid  utterance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  turgid  rhetoric 
into  which  Macbeth  is  impelled  by  the  stringencies  of  deceit  as 
wholly  devoid  of  significance.  A  man  to  whom  such  rhetoric 
was  uncongenial  would  have  contrived  another  screen:  our 
choice  of  disguises  is  controlled  by  our  real  nature. 

An  interesting  question  meets  us  at  this  point.  The  three 
traits  last  noted,  the  brooding,  the  generalizing,  the  literary  and 
logical  form,  carry  with  them  a  certain  presumption  of  want  of 
executive  force,  of  relative  inefficiency  in  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  Macbeth's  success  in  arms,  his  kingship,  and  his  prompt 
attainment  of  his  leading  object  induce  the  opposite  pre- 
sumption. Which  of  these  inferences  is  correct  ?  Is  Macbeth 
a  real  man  of  affairs,  or  is  he  a  thinker  and  dreamer  drifted  out 
of  his  proper  element  ? 

The  only  traces  I  can  find  of  intelligent  and  efficient  action  on 
the  part  of  Macbeth  occur  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  act,  and 
are  slight  or  equivocal.  He  may  be  dexterous,  as  Professor 
Bradley  says,  in  extracting  from  Banquo  the  needful  information 
with  respect  to  his  ride  and  his  company;  but  surely  one  may 
overrate  the  amount  of  tact  required  for  asking  questions  on  the 
part  of  one  who  unites  the  claims  of  an  old  friend  with  a  posi- 
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tion  which  makes  every  inquiry  a  favor.  He  appears  also  to 
have  carefully  designed  the  murder  of  Banquo;  but  half  his 
design,  the  removal  of  Fleance,  entirely  miscarries.  Every- 
where else  he  either  hesitates  or  blunders.  He  lacks  the  moral 
and  facial  self-control  indispensable  to  a  strategist.  His  wife's 
ceaseless  vigilance  is  required  to  prevent  his  absence  of  mind  or 
absence  of  body  on  occasions  where  his  presence  in  both  modes 
is  imperative.  The  company  of  his  leading  nobles  at  a  state 
banquet  is  no  check  on  an  outburst  of  frenzy. 

Again,  Macbeth  almost  never  shows  the  instincts  or  capacities 
of  leadership.  He  is  pushed  into  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  a 
combination  of  fate,  chance,  and  woman.  After  the  discovery 
of  the  crime,  the  amazement  and  helplessness  of  the  spectators 
and  the  demand  for  instant  action  should  have  served  as  a 
summons  to  whatever  powers  of  initiative  and  kingship  lay  dor- 
mant in  his  untested  nature.  Macbeth  cannot  respond  to  the 
summons.  It  is  true  that  after  a  time  he  offers  the  suggestion 
that  the  lords  shall  arm  themselves  and  meet  in  the  hall ;  but 
this  is  only  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  of  Banquo  to  whom  he  has 
passively  abandoned  the  advantage  of  the  initial  step.  This  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  consternation;  for  he  has  just  braced 
himself  to  the  incredible  hardihood  of  guiding  Macduff  to  Dun- 
can's chamber,  and  of  waiting  at  the  threshold,  chatting  with 
Lenox  about  the  night,  until  Macduff  shall  reappear  with  his 
fearful  tidings.  His  wife  faints,  and  he  leaves  the  care  of  her 
to  Macduff  and  Banquo. 

The  objects  of  his  attack  are  chosen  with  singular  ineptness. 
He  permits  the  escape  of  Malcolm,  who  is  a  real  and  serious 
menace  to  his  safety,  while  he  marshals  all  his  power  and  cun- 
ning against  Banquo  who  is  apparently  tolerant  of  the  status 
quo.  He  allows  ft^cduff  to  find  an  asylum  in  England  and  then 
indemnifies  himself  by  the  insensate  and  motiveless  slaughter  of 
his  family.  In  the  critical  juncture  in  the  fifth  act  he  is  with- 
out policy  and  without  resource,  except  that  of  hugging  to  his 
soul  the  flattering  unction  of  his  delusive  and  beguiling 
oracles.  In  details  he  is  equally  impolitic.  The  choice  of  his 
own  castle  as  the  place  for  the  slaughter  of  one  antagonist  is 
rivaled  by  the  choice  of  his  own  park  as  the  spot  for  the  assassi- 
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nation  of  another.  He  appoints  two  men  to  commit  a  crime, 
and  is  then  childish  enough  to  add  a  third  at  the  last  moment 
without  forewarning  the  original  agents. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  possible  to 
reason  too  hastily  from  the  facts  to  intentions.  Shakespeare's 
plotters  are  among  his  masterly  portraits,  yet  the  plotting  itself 
is  seldom  masterly,  and  the  acts  of  his  villains  sometimes  fall 
far  short  of  the  craft  and  address  implicit  in  their  speech  and 
bearing.  The  poet's  standards  of  strategy  were  not  high,  and 
acts  that  are  clearly  impolitic  may  sometimes  be  assigned  to  per- 
petrators who  were  meant  to  be  sagacious.  Still,  after  all  de- 
ductions, it  is  hard  to  picture  Macbeth  as  the  typical  or  even 
the  competent  man  of  action.  It  is  true  that  he  is  neither  idle 
nor  irresolute.  He  does  much,  or  at  all  events  he  is  very  busy; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  Duncan,  he  decides  promptly,  and 
adheres  to  his  decision.  But  in  the  true  tests  of  executive  force, 
the  wise  choice  of  ends  and  means,  Macbeth  is  altogether  de- 
ficient. The  choice  of  wise  ends  is  so  far  from  being  numbered 
among  his  faculties  that  he  may  scarcely  be  said  in  any  proper 
sense  to  choose  his  ends  at  all.  He  is  a  man  who  waits  for 
guidance,  one  of  that  large  class,  who,  in  the  words  of  another 
Shakespearean  conspirator  and  assassin,  take  suggestion  as  a 
cat  laps  milk.  The  whole  plot  turns  upon  his  wife's  urgency. 
Throughout  the  first  three  acts  he  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
hints  of  the  witches,  and  when  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
death  of  Banquo,  the  stock  of  intimations  is  virtually  exhausted, 
he  resorts  forthwith  to  the  Weird  Women  for  a  new  install- 
ment of  suggestions.  Nor  does  his  action  appear  to  better 
advantage  if  tested  by  the  choice  of  means.  His  efforts  are 
wanting  in  that  adjustment  of  deeds  to  perceptions  which  dis- 
criminates conduct  from  mere  action.  His  deeds  are  the  lurches 
and  plunges  of  the  distempered  spirit,  not  the  gallop  but  the 
rearing  of  the  horse,  under  the  spur;  they'are  reliefs  and  dis- 
tractions, anaesthetics  if  you  please,  the  endeavor  of  the  racked 
nerves  to  find  in  action  a  sedative  for  thought.  He  resorts  to 
murder  as  other  men  to  opium ;  remorse  or  fear  is  slaked  for  the 
time  being  by  the  very  drug  which  eventually  renews  it;  and 
the  second  debauch  is  sought  as  an  escape  from  the  penalties 
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of  the  first.    These  are  truths  old  enough  and  clear  enough  to 
form  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  patrimony  of  criticism. 

What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  Macbeth's  aspiration  toward 
kingship?  Was  it  a  form  of  that  powerful  and  often  beneficial 
instinct  which  urges  the  man  who  can  handle  an  oar  or  a  rifle 
or  a  chisel  to  seek  out  a  positon  that  affords  him  the  command 
of  these  implements  ?  Richard  III  and  Edmund  are  sovereigns 
by  nature,  and  their  conduct,  diabolical  as  it  is,  may  be  viewed 
in  one  way  as  nature's  effort  to  adjust  situation  to  character. 
But  it  is  the  ownership  rather  than  the  exercise  of  power  that 
captivates  the  fancy  of  Macbeth ;  if  indeed  we  ought  not  to  go 
still  farther  and  affirm  that  for  him  the  regalia  are  the  kingship. 
His  ambition  is  not  the  strong  man's  craving  for  more  scope 
and  better  tools,  but  the  child's  wish  for  the  moon,  the  vague 
longing  for  the  remote  splendor.  The  very  small  extent  to 
which  this  ambition  is  really  pictured  in  the  play  is  a  re- 
markable rather  than  a  significant  circumstance.  The  drama 
cannot  be  called  a  portrayal  of  the  struggle  between  ambition 
and  conscience  or  ambition  and  fear,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  ambition,  though  present  and  operative,  is  not  por- 
trayed. It  is  assumed,  pre-supposed,  if  you  will ;  but  depicted 
it  is  not.  The  representation  of  Macbeth's  desire  for  king- 
ship in  his  own  words  is  confined  to  three  sentences,  all  in 
the  first  act:  the  ** happy  prologue  to  the  swelling  act  of  the 
imperial  theme,"  the  brief  but  mighty  phrase,  **the  greatest  is 
behind,"  and  one  sentence  in  the  letter  to  Lady  Macbeth  on  the 
**dues  of  rejoicing"  and  the  promised  greatness.  That  is  the 
compass  of  Macbeth's  own  portrayal  of  his  ambition.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  most  of  the  ringing  and  glowing  phrases  in 
reference  to  kingship  in  the  latfer  half  of  the  first  act  are 
assigned  to  Lady  Macbeth.  It  is  she  who  speaks  of  ''the  golden 
round,"  who  terms  kingship  **the  ornament  of  life;"  and  it  is 
she  who  enunciates  that  massive  and  herculean  phrase,  the 
''solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom."  It  is  worth  noting, 
also,  that  her  arguments  in  the  hesitation  scene  are  appeals  not 
to  ambition  but  to  pride ;  the  pride  of  the  resolute  and  fearless 
man.  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  portrayal  of  the  incentives 
to  the  crime  is  so  slight  and  incidental,  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
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deterrents  is  so  appallingly  vigorous  and  vivid  that  the  reader 
scarcely  sees  how  the  thing  ever  got  itself  done.  In  addition  to 
this,  not  one  moment  of  exultation  in  the  successful  completion 
of  the  deed,  not  one  throb  of  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
the  dearly-bought  kingship,  is  vouchsafed  to  either  of  the  con- 
spirators. Had  a  monk  written  this  play  instead  of  Shake- 
speare, it  could  not  have  been  mor  eaustere  or  inflexible  in  its 
denial  of  happiness  to  the  wicked. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  meant  to  disprove  the  reality 
or  the  strength  of  Macbeth's  ambition,  but  merely  to  point  out 
its  subordination  in  the  scale  of  literary  emphasis. 

There  are  certain  analogies  between  the  characters  of  Mac- 
beth and  Hamlet  which  are  not  uninstructive  for  those  who  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  limits  of  their  scope  and  importance.  They 
are  akin  in  the  tendency  to  brooding  and  abstraction,  in  the 
generalizing  impulse,  in  the  feeling  for  rhetorical  and  literary 
form,  in  the  dependence  on  suggestion,  in  the  absence  of  true 
executive  faculty,  in  the  reckless  suddenness  and  precipitation 
of  certain  actions.  The  proportions  of  thought  and  action  in 
the  two  natures  are,  indeed,  reversed;  thought  with  Macbeth 
is  as  occasional  and  transient  as  action  with  Hamlet.  For 
Hamlet  thought  is  the  staple  of  existence ;  and  action  is  rarer 
and  more  difficult  than  with  Macbeth,  though,  when  once 
aroused,  it  is  hardly  less  headlong  and  instinctive.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  they  would  not  have  understood  each  other; 
Macbeth  would  have  called  Hamlet  a  driveler,  and  Hamlet  would 
have  dubbed  Macbeth  a  savage.  But  one  can  conceive  of  their 
meeting  in  special  moods  upon  rare  occasions  when  their  hearts 
might  have  flowed  together  in  the  coalescence  of  an  absolute  sym- 
pathy. A  trifling  incident  from  my  own  experience  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  affinity  of  certain  moods  and  tones  of  the  two 
characters.  While  this  essay  was  in  my  mind,  I  chanced  to 
find  myself  one  evening  at  a  performance  of  an  inferior  play  by 
a  stock  company.  Some  obscure  train  of  association  or  mere 
wandering  of  mind  diverted  my  thoughts  to  the  closing  scenes 
of  Macbeth.  Amid  the  distractions  of  the  representation,  I 
tried  to  recall  the  words  of  the  "to-morrow  and  to-morrow" 
passage,  and  found  myself  gliding  insensibly  from  the  ''life's 
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but  a  walking  shadow"  of  Macbeth  to  the  '''tis  an  unweeded 
garden"  of  the  first  soliloquy  in  Hamlet.  Macbeth  ends  on 
the  note  of  cynicism  and  disillusion  on  which  Hamlet  com- 
mences. Usually,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  above  instance, 
Hamlet's  thought  is  saner  and  more  moral  than  Macbeth's. 
The  latter  sees  the  world,  as  it  were,  by  the  light  of  conflagration 
in  the  sombre  radiance  of  the  flame  kindled  by  his  own  de- 
structive energies :  Hamlet  sees  it  in  what  is  essentially  common 
daylight,  though  clouded  more  or  less  by  the  vapors  arising 
from  his  own  restless  and  perplexed  spirit. 

The  moral  character  of  Macbeth  is,  in  most  points,  tolerably 
clear.  He  is  a  very  bad  man,  but  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  his  acts. 
His  first  crime  is  committed  under  external  pressure:  all  the 
others  under  the  goad  of  self-torture:  hardly  one  is  the  deliber- 
ate outcome  of  his  unclouded  will  and  judgment.  He  is  the  weak 
man  made  bad  through  weakness;  and  the  agony  which  a  worse 
man  would  not  have  felt  drives  him  forward  into  excesses  which 
a  worse  man  might  have  avoided.  It  follows  that  he  is  both  more 
criminal  and  less  depraved  than  the  ordinary  unthinking  and 
unfeeling  villain.  The  actual  manifestations  of  goodness  are 
decidedly  fewer  than  the  author  might  have  introduced,  had  he 
so  pleased,  without  loss  to  the  interest  or  reality  of  the  charac- 
ter. Except  in  relation  to  his  wife,  I  cannot  remember  that 
Macbeth  utters  one  word  of  absolutely  unequivocal  kindness  to 
any  human  being.  This  deficiency  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
by  a  curious  inversion  of  what  might  have  seemed  historically 
probable  and  dramatically  appropriate,  Sheakspeare  has  made 
the  moral  standards  of  the  Scottish  court  surprisingly  high. 
With  the  exception  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife,  the  witches  and 
the  murderers,  nearly  every  person  in  the  play  is  marked  by 
generosity  and  honor.  The  very  lay  figures  are  unmistakable 
gentlemen;  and  episodes  like  the  gallantry  of  Young  Siward 
and  the  magnanimity  of  his  father  are  flung  into  the  play  with 
an  unconcern  which  suggests  a  time  when  heroism  was  too 
common  to  be  memorable.  All  this  is  in  impressive  contrast 
with  the  brutal  and  barbaric  environment  of  King  Lear  and  the 
thinly  veiled  baseness  and  hypocrisy  which  is  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  court  in  Hamlet. 
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The  nature  of  Macbeth's  scruples  and  the  cause  of  bis  self- 
torture  are  capable  of  more  than  one  interpreation.     At  the 
first  glance,  conscience  seems  to  be  but  slightly  concerned  with 
either:  the  scruples  appear  to  spring  from  expediency  and  the 
self-torture  from  fear.     But  Professor  Bradley's  idea  that  his 
conscience,  inarticulate  in   its  proper  form,   finds  a   voice   or 
spokesman   in    his  imagination,   has  a  nobility  and  subtilty 
which  dispose  one  to  instant  assent.  There  is  beauty  as  well  as 
inspiration  in  the  thought  that  the  moral  sense,  like  Kent  in 
King  Lear,  returns  in  a  new  form  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  soul  from  which  in  its  proper  shape  it  has  been  summarily 
ejected.     If  one  hesitates  a  little,  nevertheless,  the  misgiving 
appears  less  as  a  bar  to  assent  than  as  a  hindrance  to  compre- 
hension.    Conscience  itself,  especially  in  crude  minds,  is  the 
disguise  for  so  many  motives  that  we  are  a  little  perplexed  when 
we  are  asked  to  conceive  of  another  sensation  as  the  disguise  of 
conscience.     And   is  not  imaginative  horror,  usually  and  nor- 
mally,  a  composite  sensation  of  which  conscience  is  an  in- 
gredient ?    Does  it  not  consist  of  a  psychical  recoil  to  which 
many  elements,  the  fear  of  hell,  the  fear  of  law,  the  fear  of 
shame,  and  sympathy  for  the  victim  contribute  in  various  de- 
grees, typifying  and  embodying  itself  in  the  fearful  external 
signs    and  tokens    of    sanguinary  crime, —  the   darkness,  the 
silence,  the  blood,  the  death-struggle,  the  pallor  and  fixity  of 
the  dead  body  ?    To  my  mind  the  ideas  of  conscience  and  imagi- 
native horror  are  both  complex,  and  cover  in  part  the  same 
ground ;  and  a  difficulty  rather  conceptual  than  logical  presents 
itself  in  the  attempt  to  picture  one  as  the  substitute  or  spokes- 
man for  the  other. 

A  view  of  this  kind  enables  us  to  lighten  a  very  little  our  con- 
demnation of  Macbeth,  and  it  is  signicficant  that  the  reader 
welcomes  the  possibility.  There  are  things,  however,  that  are 
harder  to  forgive  than  wickedness,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Macbeth 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  these  more  odious,  if  less  heinous,  attri- 
butes. Our  efforts  to  respect  him  are  continually  foiled  by  the 
outcrop  of  a  vein  of  meanness  and  littleness,  bordering  upon 
sheer  vulgarity.  If  he  ever  was  a  gentleman,  that  part  of  him 
died  on  the  night  when  he  murdered  Duncan    After  that  event 
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the  depravation  of  his  character  is  hardly  more  rapid  or  more 
manifest  than  the  cheapening  and  coarsening  which  accompanies 
the  moral  decline.  In  his  speech  with  the  nobles  in  his  court, 
there  is  to  my  ear  a  distinct  note  of  what  in  vulgar  American 
parlance  is  called  'palaver,'  or,  in  an  American  parlance  still 
more  vulgar,  'dope.'  He  was  far  more  kingly  before  he 
attained  the  crown.  In  his  dialogue  with  the  two  murderers, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  vehemence,  of  bonhomie 
and  solicitude,  suggestive  both  of  an  unkingly  eagerness  and  of 
the  ready  fraternization  of  the  crowned  cut-throat  with  his 
humbler  brethren  of  the  guild.  When  the  witches  at  his  own 
request  show  him  pictures  which  excite  his  alarm,  he  reviles 
them  in  the  dialect  of  a  crossing-sweeper.  An  attendant  brings 
him  bad  news  and  he  lashes  him  with  scurrilities  and  maledic- 
tions.    It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  chieftain  who  said  to  Ross  and 

Angus: — 

Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Arc  register's  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  there- 
to the  ruffian  who  bawls  to  his  unoffending  servant : 
The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon ! 

and  though  in  this  case  we  must  allow  for  variation  of  mood  as 
well  as  for  degeneration  of  character,  no  allowance  can  rob  the 
change  of  its  impressiveness. 

There  are  other  things  of  perhaps  an  even  more  trenchant  sig- 
nificance. Treachery  is  a  normal  adjunct  of  murder,  and  it  would 
be  as  vain  to  expect  truth  as  humanity  from  **thc  smyler  with 
the  knyf  under  the  cloke."  But  Macbeth  is  perfectly  at  home 
among  all  the  ignominies  which  his  situation  suggests  or  en- 
forces. He  can  stoop  to  the  incredible  meanness  of  reproaching 
Banquo  with  unkindness  for  an  absence,  the  true  cause  of  which 
is  at  that  very  moment  disturbing  his  guilty  heart.  A  still 
more  aggravated  case  is  his  stirring  appeal  to  Lady  Macbeth: — 

Bring  forth  men-children  only ; 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males. 

The  reader  who  forgets  the  context  naturally  supposes  that 
this  is  the  reply  to  some  peculiarly  daring  and  heroic  utterance 
on  the  part  of  the  lady.  It  is  with  a  shock  that,  on  turning  to 
the  book,  he  discovers  the  actual  nature  of  the  proposition  to 
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which  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  is  the  reply.  That  proposi- 
tion is  the  revolting  and  despicable  suggestion  that  the  faces  of 
the  grooms  in  the  sleeping -chamber  shall  be  smeared  with  blood, 
and  the  crime  laid  at  the  door  of  these  luckless  menials.  This 
is  what  strikes  Macbeth  as  ''undaunted  mettle."  There  is  a 
baseness  in  these  things  that  transcends  the  baseness  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  assassination.  We  cannot  discern  in  the 
guilty  Macbeth  the  features  of  that  darkened  and  ruined  arch- 
angel whom  Milton  likened  to  the  thunder-stricken  oak  on  the 
"blasted  heath; "  he  appears  to  us  rather  in  the  likeness  of  the 
later  embodiments  of  that  versatile  spirit,  creeping  like  the  ser- 
pent or  squat  like  the  toad. 

Macbeth  shows  a  selfish  and  common  nature  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances and  urgency  to  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  which  he 
was  neither  strong  enough  nor  bad  enough  to  have  committed 
without  prompting,  and  the  weight  of  which,  once  committed, 
he  is  not  strong  enough  or  bad  enough  to  sustain.  He  be- 
comes, in  Middleton's  vivid  characterization  of  another  mur- 
derer, **the  deed's  creature,"  he  cannot  escape  from  its  yoke  or 
its  shadow.  He  is  worse  than  wicked;  he  is  small:  yet  at  his 
worst  and  smallest  he  is  capable  of  regaining  for  the  moment 
our  sympathy,  almost  our  respect,  by  the  awe-struck  earnest- 
ness, the  solemnity,  of  the  regard  which  he  turns  upon  himself 
and  destiny.  At  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  when  the  crown  and  the 
head  under  it  are  both  at  stake,  he  arraigns  life  on  the  ground, 
not  that  it  is  cruel  or  terrible,  but  that  it  is  petty  and  meaning- 
less. Could  crime  have  made  life  stale  or  tedious  to  any  mind 
not  by  nature  predisposed  to  find  its  substance  and  its  interest 
in  virtue?  We  divine  the  latency  of  high  possibilities;  we  feel 
that  his  spiritual  ear  is  laid  close  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  far 
deeper  oracles  than  those  which  have  tantalized  and  beguiled 
him ;  we  suspect  that  a  nature  that  could  make  its  way  through 
crime  to  wisdom  or  at  least  to  thought  might,  under  happier 
auspices,  have  retraced  the  path  from  contemplation  back  to 
virtue.  The  light,  it  is  true,  is  dim  and  transitory,  less  valua- 
ble in  itself  than  for  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  a  profound  seri- 
ousness, which  asserts,  even  from  the  crime  and  meanness  of  the 
embruted  spirit  in  which  it  has  made  its  transient  house,  its  in- 
alienable fellowship  with  virtue  and  greatness. 

O.  W.  Firkins. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
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Several  circumstances,  each  more  significant  than  the 
accidental  one  that  this  year  marks  the  centenary  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown's  death,  lend  this  figure  of  American  literary 
history  a  kind  of  actuality.  First,  it  happens  that  a  great  uni- 
versity has  recently  given  his  work  as  the  theme  of  a  prize 
essay.  Also,  there  is  the  fact  that  another  Philadelphia  novel- 
ist. Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  has  in  his  latest  novel,  The  Red  Cityy 
chosen  for  time  and  place  the  Philadelphia  which  Brown 
knew,  and,  with  many  imaginative  touches,  made  the  scene  of 
more  weird  fiction.  For  the  Quaker  City  became,  in  the  earlier 
novelist's  hands,  ''a  kind  of  Bagdad,"  writes  the  town's  his- 
torian. ''Marvellous  houses  with  winding  stairways  and  dark 
basements,  dead  men  who  came  to  life,  voices  in  closets,  lights 
that  strangely  disappear,  treasure  found  and  lost  with  much  se- 
duction, suicide,  and  murder,  make  up  a  record  which  contains 
suggestions  for  a  generation  of  history-writers."  So  Dr.  Ober- 
holtzer.  Now,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
never  interested  in  matters  like  these.  Both  novelists  describe 
the  horrors  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793,  and  there  the 
resemblance  ceases.*  Yet  one  of  the  critics  who  has  occupied 
himself  with  the  writer  of  Mervyn  compares  its  plague  passages 
to  those  found  in  the  narratives  of  Boccaccio  and  Defoe.  An- 
other essayist  has  more  discreetly  declared  that  there  runs 
through  his  pages  **a  note  of  sincerity,  the  tongue  and  accents 
of  a  man  to  whom  such  themes  are  a  native  inheritance."  Who 
was  this  Brockden  Brown  ? 

Certainly  his  name  belongs  to  the  average  reader's  "fringe  of 
consciousness"  rather  than  to  his  stock  of  well-ordered  knowl- 


*  Indications  of  contemporary  authorities  on  the  Philadelphia  plague,  with 
a  few  details  as  to  actual  conditions,  are  supplied  in  articles  contributed  by 
W.  B.  Blake  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  February  26,  1910, 
"  Fiction  and  Yellow  Fever,"  and  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  March 
19,  1 910,  "A  Novelist  of  Plague  Days."  In  Ormondy  or  the  Secret  Witness^ 
as  ^ell  as  in  Mervyn^  Brown  deals  with  the  pest;  in  Ormond \it  is  concerned 
with  the  New  York  epidemic  of  1798. 
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edge.  The  son  of  a  Philadelphia  Friend,  he  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1771.  His  activity  as  a  writer  belongs  to  the  period 
1797-1804.  His  death  occurred  in  1810.  The  external  facts  of 
his  life  are  few  enough  —  almost  as  few  as  his  dates.  He  read 
for  the  bar,  but,  like  Lowell,  declined  to  practice;  he  lived  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  author  and  editor;  his  death, 
like  that  of  Keats  and  Novalis,  came  early,  and  of  consumption. 
It  is  a  brief  story,  of  which  the  hero  has  to  his  credit  six 
novels,  considerable  fragmentary  prose,  and  a  quantity  of  maga- 
zine articles.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  he  served  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  two  shores,  two  centuries,  and  two  schools. 

For  Brockden  Brown  was,  above  all,  a  transitional  figure. 
The  phrase,  **bom  out  of  his  time,"  has  by  misapplication  been 
rendered  almost  meaningless;  but  if  so  to  be  born  is  to  miss 
the  advantages  of  an  earlier  or  later  advent,  it  belongs  to  Brown. 
Coming  earlier,  his  eccentric  imagination  would  have  won  him 
wider  recognition  if  not  more  lasting  currency;  coming  later, 
he  might  have  avoided  the  extravagances  which  blot  his  novels. 
In  every  one  of  his  works  there  are  given  glimpses — glimpses 
too  often  teasingly  furtive  —  of  the  Philadelphia  of  his  day,  and 
the  outlying  countryside.  In  Edgar  Huntley^  a  wider  and 
wilder  vista  opens  before  the  reader:  the  scene  remains  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  sure,  but  a  Pennsylvania  of  mountains,  caves, 
wild-cats.  Thus  is  another  side  of  the  novelist  revealed  to  us: 
we  see  in  him  now  one  who  staked  out  a  claim  on  what  was  to 
be  Fenimore  Cooper's  hunting  ground  —  one  who  anticipated 
the  more  familiar  novelist  by  a  score  of  years.  And  even  after 
the  rise  of  Cooper,  it  was  long  before  some  judges  acknowledged 
him  as  Brown's  superior. 

To-day,  it  is  scarcely  enough  to  study  Brown  in  relation 
to  his  American  successors.  It  is  even  decidedly  worth  while 
to  recognize  his  kinship  with  English  predecessors.  And  here 
it  is  important  to  examine  what  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  basic 
^principle  of  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  Literary  History  of 
these  United  States.  That  principle  is,  that  American  liter- 
ature took  its  point  of  departure,  not  from  contemporary  Eng- 
lish letters,  but  from  those  of  the  century  before.  Thus 
American  literature  has  lagged  some  hundred  years  behind  the 
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product  of  the  mother-country.  This  ingenious  idea  fits  the 
case  of  Irving,  but  not  Brown's.  In  living  among  his  own 
people  and  writing  tales  about  them,  the  second  of  these  writers 
conceived  his  literary  labors  in  what  must  to-day  be  recognized 
as  a  spirit  wholly  modem.  To  its  age,  his  execution  was 
modem  in  no  less  degree.  Professor  Wendell's  generalization 
remains  strikingly  true,  applied  to  Washington  Irving.  There 
was  a  writer  whom  an  English  essayist  could  tartly  accuse  of 
only  transcribing  the  works  of  Addison  and  Fielding  in  another 
handwriting.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Geofifrey  Crayon  of 
the  Sketch  Baak  to  the  chronicler  of  1793.  Irving  is  only  inci- 
dentally the  creator  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Brown  could  justly 
claim  the  merit  of  arousing  interest,  not,  like  his  English 
predecessors,  by  ''puerile  superstition  and  exploded  manners, 
Gothic  castles  and  chimeras,"  but  by  **the  incidents  of  Indian 
hostility,  and  the  perils  of  the  Western  Wilderness  .  .  .  For  a 
native  of  America  to  overlook  these  would  admit  of  no  apology." 
Without  losing  sight  of  the  highly-colored  —  even  morbid  — 
imaginativeness  of  Brown  (suggested  in  the  sub-title  of  the 
Edgar  Huntley:  Memairs  of  a  Sleepwalker^  honor  is  due  him  as 
the  painter  of  American  scenes,  the  chronicler  of  American 
manners. 

In  all  this  our  standpoint  differs  from  that  of  contemporary 
criticism.  For  if  it  was  in  accord  with  the  exoticism  of  the 
romantic  movement  for  Chateaubriand,  in  France,  to  look  for 
his  inspiration  toward  America,  the  pays  sauvage,  Brockden 
Brown's  case  was  altogether  different.  In  turning,  not  to  the 
most  remote,  but  to  the  most  immediate  and  intimate  of  back- 
grounds, he  won  scant  praise,— though  sour  Dennie,  of  the 
Part'falia  confessed  that  the  Pennsylvania  novelist  wrote  **un- 
commonly  well  for  an  American. ' '  Taking  for  heroes,  not  English 
gentlemen,  nor  Italian  bravos,  but  sons  of  Chester  County  farmers, 
Brown  laid  himself  open  to  what  was  then  the  serious  charge  of 
homeliness  —  provinciality.  A  contributor  to  the  Nartk  Ameri- 
can Review  wrote,  as  late  as  June,  1815,  that  he  was  "very  far 
from  being  a  popular  author,"  and  that  there  was  no  demand  for 
a  second  edition  of  his  novels, —  this  ;after  many  of  them  had 
been  reissued  in  New  York  or  in  London.  ''Some  have  ascribed 
a8 
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his  want  of  popularity  to  his  placing  the  scene  of  his  novels  in 
his  own  country,"  the  ingenuous  reviewer  explains;  adding  that 
after  all,  Brown  never  localized  his  novels  too  obtrusively,  and 
that  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  introduce  foreigners  in  his  tales, 
and  Anaericans  polished  by  residence  abroad.-— Why  did  he  not 
go  farther,  describing,  like  that  fair  romancer  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  Mrs.  Sally  Sayward  Barrell  Keating  Wood,  France,  or 
Spain,  or  even  Russia  ? 

The  statement  that  Brockden  Brown  is  a  transitional  figure 
has  been  hazarded.  Obviously  he  bridges,  as  the  first  American 
who  may  fairly  be  called  a  novelist,  the  wide  gap  between  earlier 
English  fiction  and  that  of  the  new  country.  More  definitely, 
be  brings  into  unwelcome  association  the  tawdry  "Gothic  ro- 
mances" of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  stories  of  Poe  and 
Hawthorne.  The  first  of  Brown's  novels  to  be  completed  and 
published  —  he  had  five  novels  in  progress  at  once,  and  this 
explains  many  of  their  deficiencies  —  is,  as  it  happens,  rather 
the  best  of  them  all;  and  it  suggests  at  once  the  sorry  expedi- 
ents of  what  we  may  call  the  make-shift  school  of  mystery,  and 
the  noble  methods  of  Brown's  greater  followers.  Impressed  by 
the  •'thrilling  melancholy"  of  his  Wieland^  we  may  hesitate  to 
find,  with  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  that  Brown  was  "Poe's 
master  in  prose."  And  yet,  however  crude  in  comparison  with 
later  and  immeasurably  more  delicate  romance,  there  is  that  in 
the  pioneer's  work  which  he  caught  neither  from  the  mystery- 
mongering  novels  of  eighteenth  century  England,  nor  from  Ger- 
man Gothicism.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  partial  parallel 
between  Schiller  in  his  Geisterseher  and  Brown  in  Wieland  has 
publicly  been  pointed  out;  if  not,  there  is  a  subject  for  some 
doctor's  thesis  —  learned  and  very  dull.  Schiller's  story 
appeared  in  English,  in  an  abridged  translation,  three  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Wieland;  it  is  interesting  to  add  that 
another  version  of  the  German  story  was  published  in  Mag- 
nolia,  a  Southern  magazine  printed  at  Savannah  in  1841,  just 
four  years  before  Lowell  printed  his  poem  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Broadway  Journal,*    As  for  the  correspondence  between 

'  The  translation  in  Magnolia  was  the  work  of  Professor  C.  J.  Hadermann 
oi  Oxford,  Ga.    Lowell^s  poem  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Broadway 
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Schiller  and  Brown,  all  that  seems  significant  is  the  fact  that 
Schiller  may  have  borne  to  the  American  something  of  the  rela- 
tion which  a  later  German,  Hoffmann,  bore  to  Poe ;  or  Tieck 
bore,  possibly,  to  Hawthorne.  The  debt  was  slight  enough, 
rest  assured ;  yet  there  is  pregnancy  in  the  suggestion  that  even 
the  forerunner  of  both  Poe  and  Hawthorne  seems  to  have  taken 
a  kind  of  starting  point  in  Germany;  ushering  in,  if  one  cares 
to  word  it  so,  the  German  influence  upon  our  literature.  It  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  all  this ;  although  the  German  influence  upon 
our  thought,  and,  specifically,  upon  our  education,  is  another 
matter.  It  is  worth  noting  this  much,  at  least:  that  Brown 
looked  not  altogether  to  the  past  —  he  served  to  introduce  a 
newer  age. 

His  books,  if  they  seem  to  us  the  crude  expression  of  youth, 
are  the  expression  of  a  literature's  youth  no  less  than  an 
author's.  In  workmanship  he  is  far  from  inefficient,  for  all  his 
paired  adjectives  and  overbalanced  clauses.  His  language 
seems  to  us  prolix  and  pretentious  only  if  we  go  to  it  direct, 
instead  of  from  the  reading  of  his  British  predecessors.  The 
''penalty"  that  he  paid  as  citizen  of  a  youthful  democracy  was 
more  than  compensated  for:  whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
British  critic's  sneer,  apropos  of  Poe,  that  "Americans  are 
never  safe  from  the  pitfalls  of  a  language  that  is  older  than  their 
nation."  Moreover,  Brockden  Brown  was  found  remarkable  — 
even  in  his  day  and  generation  —  for  writing  in  a  style  that  is 
nervously  instinct  with  repressed  energy.  His  sentences  are 
short— at  times,  like  most  modem  writer's,  monotonously  so;  but 
experiment,  even  literary  experiment,  is  better  than  stagnation. 
And  yet,  immensely  inferior  to  Poe  and  Hawthorne  as  artist  — 

Journal  for  March  8,  1845.  The  German  story  was  published  in  Thalia 
between  1785  and  1789,  and  printed  entire  in  the  latter  year.  Schiller  never 
altogether  finished  his  tale.  The  first  (abridged)  English  translation  ap- 
peared in  1795.  Under  the  title  of  The  Armenian  it  reappeared  in  1800.  A 
biographical  sketch  of  Schiller  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Monthly 
Magazine  in  1799  names  the  Geisterseher  z&  his  most  meritorious  production 
(see  Dr.  S.  H.  Goodnight's  German  Literature  in  American  Magazines 
Prior  to  1846  in  Bulletins  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin^  No.  188).  A  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  German  culture  is  revealed  in  Brown's  novels  and  in 
his  editorship  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review^  and,  of  the 
Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register, 
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a  circumstance  that  might  almost  be  taken  for  granted  —  he  is 
inferior  to  all  great  story  tellers  in  his  sacrifice  of  universal 
truth  to  the  situation,  the  moment.  His  weird  tales  never 
transcend  the  plausible  without  always  attaining  even  that 
quality.  What  Hawthorne  wrote  of  Twice  Told  Tales  — 
"instead  of  passion  there  is  sentiment" — applies  much  more 
appropriately  to  Wieland  and  Menyn.  Finally,  his  skilfully 
presented  illusions  once  explained  away,  we  are  left  little  more 
than  a  sordidly  mundane  reality.  In  luridness,  however,  this 
reality  is  all-sufficient. 

Some  parts  of  Edgar  Huntley  answer  all  the  demands  of 
modem  melodrama,  and  cheapen  the  Indian-killer  of  the  penny- 
dreadful.     **I  sat  upon  the  ground,"  he  makes  Huntly  tell  us: — 

I  sat  upon  the  ground,  supporting  my  head  with  my 
left  hand,  and  resting  on  my  knee  the  stock  of  a  heavy 
musket.  My  countenance  was  wan  and  haggard,  my 
neck  and  bosom  were  dyed  in  blood,  and  my  limbs, 
almost  stripped  by  the  brambles  of  their  slender  cover- 
ing, were  lacerated  by  a  thousand  wounds.  Three 
savages,  two  of  whom  were  steeped  in  gore,  lay  at  a 
small  distance,  with  the  traces  of  recent  life  on  their 
visages.  Hard  by  was  the  girl,  venting  her  anguish 
in  the  deepest  groans. 

In  reading  such  a  passage,  we  must  be  charitable  enough  to 
remember  that  Brocken  Brown  was  at  least  an  innovator. 

One  cannot  approach  Brown's  stories  without  being  persist- 
ently reminded  of  their  literary  background.  In  a  passage 
which  I  have  quoted,  the  author  casts  his  slur  on  novels  depend- 
ent upon  'castles  and  chimeras'  for  their  effects.  The  author 
of  the  first  'shiver  novel,'  The  Castle  of  OtrantOy  was  a  dilet- 
tante; and  he  who  criticised  the  type,  and  refined  upon  it,— 
Brockden  Brown, —  was  another.  I  venture  this  assertion  with- 
out blinking  the  stock  remark  of  the  authors  of  'Literatures,* 
which  is  that  he  was  the  first  American  —  always  excepting  the 
unsung  tribe  of  journalists  —  wholly  to  support  himself  by  the 
pen.  Dunlap's  testimony  that  "The  author  considered  all  his 
fanciful  works  as  mere  matters  of  recreation  and  amusement," 
is  to  the  point;  and,  reading  the  fragments  of  the  letters  that 
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swell  Dunlap's  memoir,  one  is  more  and  more  persuaded  that 
here  was  a  man  scarcely  ever  intense  in  his  feelings,  or  over- 
power! ngly  in  earnest.  In  work,  attitude  toward  that  work, 
temperament,  there  is  a  kind  of  kinship  between  the  American 
and  Horace  Walpole.  In  writing  gloomy  and  mysterious  tales, 
neither  the  Earl  nor  the  Editor  lost  his  taste  for  good  society, 
or  his  persona]  charm.  There  is  a  pleasant  cheerfulness  about 
both, —  as  where  Brockden  Brown  begged  his  friends  to  make 
themselves  the  heroes  of  their  letters.  * 'Nothing,"  he  said, 
"is  so  productive  of  delight  as  to  hear  of  their  welfare,  to  share 
their  joys  and  sorrows."  Of  his  own  afifairs  his  letters  tell  us 
little  enough ;  low  as  he  was  in  spirits  or  in  health,  it  was  his 
resolution  to  have  no  news  but  good  news.  Thus  his  diaries 
tell  one  story,  his  letters  another.  It  was  the  same  spirit,  this, 
as  Walpole's;  for  the  master  of  Strawberry  Hill  made  a  jest  of 
his  gout  when  it  was  most  upon  him,  and  wrote  to  Hannah 
More,  one  day  when  he  could  not  cross  his  chamber  unassisted : 
**yWhat  business  had  I  to  live  to  the  brink  of  seventy-nine? 
And  why  should  one  litter  the  world  at  that  age  ?  Thank  God, 
I  have  vast  blessings :  I  would  bet  with  any  dormouse  that  it 
cannot  outsleep  me."  It  is  a  long  step  from  this  manliness  of 
tone  to  what  Lowell  calls,  with  a  fine  and  masculine  contempt, 
**the  long-drawn  treacle  of  modern  self-compassion." 

The  Castle  of  Otranto  had  its  English  and  its  German  influ- 
ence ;  German  expressions  of  this  bas  romantisme  were  to  react 
on  England  and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  what  we  may  call  the 
romanticism  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  of  Walter  Scott. 
Thus  both  Scott  and  Brockden  Brown  derive,  in  some  sort,  from 
Horace  Walpole  —  who  smiled  as  he  wrote  Otranto  and  the 
Mysterious  Mother^  and  smiled  again  when  the  world  took  his 
gingerbread  conceits  with  perfect  seriousness.  Even  had  these 
stories  of  violence,  portents,  trap-doors,  and  shrieking  women 
never  been  displaced  by  something  rather  better,  the  historical 
novel,  they  would  none  the  less  have  had  their  coup  de  grace  in 
the  altogether  charming  form  of  Jane  Austen's  Northanger 
Abbey,  As  it  was,  while  Jane  Austen  was  busily  burlesquing 
the  vulgar  machinery  of  horror,  and  Scott  was  raising  the  novel 
out  of  the  depths  of  sensibility  to  which  it  had  been  reduced, 
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Brockden  Brown  stood  on  the  borderland  of  the  modern  novel, 
and  cast  a  look  back  to  the  lachrymose  age  he  was  leaving 
behind.  Thus  one  of  his  heroes  confesses  himself  to  be  "a 
woman  as  regards  tears."  The  tearfulness  of  Brown's  too  hys- 
teric heroes  is  of  a  piece  with  their  susceptibility  to  such  an  in- 
fluence as  'biloquism'  and  their  proneness  to  sleep-walking; 
their  openness  to  hallucination. 

Brown's  place  with  reference  to  novelists  who  loomed  large 
on  the  contemporary  literary  stage  need  not  be  argued  here.  If 
Brown  himself  had  been  asked  to  whom  among  writers  of  fic- 
tion he  owed  most,  he  would  unfalteringly  have  answered,  To 
William  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  Williams^  or  Things  as  They 
Are,  **When  a  mental  comparison  is  made  between  this  and 
the  mass  of  novels,  I  am  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  my  pro- 
duct," he  wrote,  somewhat  pompously,  of  an  uncompleted 
romance.  **But  when  the  objects  of  comparison  are  changed, 
and  I  revolve  the  transcendant  merits  of  Caleb  Williatfts,  my 
pleasure  is  diminished."  Brown  was  not  alone,  even  among 
American  novelists,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  powers  of  God- 
win. In  1820  the  young  Hawthorne  wrote  to  his  sister  that  he 
had  almost  given  up  writing  poetry.  He  wrote,  too,  that  he 
had  bought  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ^-^ 

and  I  intend  either  to  send  it  or  to  bring  it  to  you. 
I  like  it  as  well  as  any  of  Scott's  other  poems.  I  have 
read  Hogg's  Tales^  Caleb  Williatfts^  St.  Leon^  and 
Mandeville,  I  admire  Godwin's  novels,  and  intend  to 
read  them  all.  I  shall  read  the  Abbot,  by  the  author 
of  Waverley,  as  soon  as  I  can  hire  it.  I  have  read  all 
Scott's  novels  except  that.  I  wish  I  had  not,  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  again.  Next 
to  these  I  like  Caleb  Williams 

No  very  hard  and  fast  line  was  drawn,  you  see,  between  the 
tales  of  Godwin  and  Sir  Walter's.  Here,  by  the  side  of  Brown's 
humble  confession,  and  Hawthorne's  words,  is  the  place  to  set 
down  Godwin's  acknowledgment  that,  **in  a  story-book  called 
Wieland,''  written  by  '*a  person,  certainly  of  distinguished 
genius,  who,  I  believe,  was  born  and  died  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  who 
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called  himself  C.  B.  Brown/'  he  had  himself  found  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  Mandeville.  And  Mandeville^  be  it  noted,  was 
one  of  the  novels  that  Hawthorne  placed  next  to  the  Scottish 
series.  The  circle  is  complete.  "Whichever  had  come  first," 
wrote  Margaret  Fuller  of  those  Twin  Hegelians^  Godwin  and 
Brown,  "must  have  been  an  inspiration  to  the  other."  It  fell 
out,  we  have  seen,  that  each  was  such  an  inspiration.' 

Nothing  is  less  fruitful  than  the  generality  of  rapprochements 
in  literary  characterization.  Let  pass,  then,  the  character- 
correspondences  :  it  is  enough  that  Brown  did  not  hesitate  to 
imitate  within  reasonable  limits.  Somewhat  unfortunately,  he 
imitated  himself  more  often  than  any  other  author.  And 
Brown's  books  are,  like  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams^  dis- 
tinguished by  a  preoccupation  with  crime  and  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility. In  powers  of  narration  and  description,  perhaps  the 
American  is  in  advance  of  his  master:  though  he,  too,  put  his 
language  to  unusual  strains  and  revealed,  in  the  obviousness  of 
his  rhetorical  devices,  the  ill  effects  of  following  a  stilted  and 
ungraceful  guide.  As  for  Godwin,  his  coldness,  his  general  in- 
sufficiency of  emotion,  are  the  more  remarkable  for  the  warmth 
that  he  too  often  aims  at.  "Emily,"  he  writes  of  his  heroine, 
"was  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  beauty. 
Her  person  was  petite  and  trivial ;  her  complexion  savoured  of 
the  brunette;  and  her  face  was  marked  with  the  small-pox, 
sufficiently  to  destroy  its  evenness  and  polish,  though  not 
enough  to  annihilate  its  expression."  Small  wonder  if  Hazlitt, 
who  found  Caleb  Williams  "one  of  the  most  powerful  novels  in 
the  English  language,"  confessed  that  its  author  is,  all  the 
same,  like  an  eight-day  clock  that  must  be  wound  up  a  long 
time  before  it  will  strike ! 

Ttz 

*  "  And  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  novel  of  The  rast  Man^  founds  her  whole  de- 
scription of  an  epidemic  which  nearly  destroyed  the  human  race,  on '  the 
masterly  delineations  of  the  author  of  Arthur  Mervyn^  Shelley  himself 
recognized  his  obligations  to  Brown." — Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
essay  on  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  in  the  volume  entitled,  CarlyWs  Laugh. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909).  Profossor  Dowden  quotes  Peacock  as  say- 
ing that  the  works  which  took  deepest  note  in  Shelley's  mind  were  Schiller's 
Robbers^  Goethe's  Faust^  and  the  four  principal  novels  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown. 
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The  relation  between  Brown  and  Godwin  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  style.  That  the  American  was,  as  had  been  asserted, 
fully  abreast  of  the  currents  of  British  literature  and  British 
thought,  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  his  adopting  the 
principles  that  disgraced  Shelley ;  the  principles  that  for  a  time 
at  least  made  Godwin's  name  the  most  frequently  cited  of  any 
in  all  England.  In  the  dialogue  of  Alcuin^  the  son  of  respect- 
able Philadelphia  Quakers  undertook  to  explain  the  "new 
thought"  of  those  troubled  days.  His  biographer  of  1815  tells 
us  that  Brown  was  always  fond  of  analysis,  and  even  in  early 
life  took  no  opinion  on  trust.  "Much  of  his  reading  tended  to 
confirm  his  predisposition  to  scepticism."  And  so  we  find  him 
indulging  in  Utopian  visions  of  a  land  where  men  and  women 
dress  alike ;  where  they  share  equally  in  all  occupations,  and 
enjoy  the  same  educational  system.  In  the  course  of  a  dialogue 
the  Godwinian  objections  to  marriage  as  an  institution  are 
rehearsed  as  faithfully  as  they  are  stated  in  Political  Justice 
and  Its  Influence  an  Morals  and  Happiness.  Finally,  after  the 
American  had  safely  passed  through  this  quite  natural  phase, 
he  turned  it  to  account  in  the  last  of  his  novels,  Jane  Talbot. 
The  hero,  Henry  Colden,  had  come  under  the  spell  of  Godwin's 
masterpiece  —  described  as  almost  fascinating  book."  Jane 
Talbot  loves  him,  notwithstanding  his  heterodoxy,  for  —  to  drop 
into  the  rhetoric  of  the  piece  —  though  his  understanding  dis- 
sents, his  heart  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Earlier  she  had 
believed,  with  good  people  in  general,  that  "none  but  a  sensual- 
ist could  disbelieve;  unbelief  was  a  mere  suggestion  ...  to 
palliate  or  to  reconcile  us  to  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  our 
appetites. ' '  In  this  novel,  which,  like  his  Clara  Hovoard^  follows 
the  letter-form,  Brockden  Brown  all  but  opened  up  a  new  field; 
fell  just  short  of  establishing  himself  in  a  new  reputation, 
sounder  than  his  first.  Certainly  I  know  of  no  earlier  story 
where  the  conflict  lies  so  uniquely  in  ideas;  where  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  faith  and  practise,  of  love  and  abstract  duty.  As  it  is, 
the  novelist  throws  out  a  hint,  and  that  is  all.  Since  his  era, 
novels  dealing  with  religious  doubt  have  made  their  stir — 
witness  Robert  Elsmere  —  zndi  have  been  forgotten  by  a 
public  which,   reading  more    novels  than  the  earlier  gener- 
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ations,  approaches  fiction  with  less  patience  and  less  seri- 
ousness. 

It  is  probable  that  Brown,  like  his  Golden,  remained  a  sceptic 
of  a  passive  and  unproselytizing  kind.  His  faith  was  left  in  the 
unfinished  condition  of  many  of  his  writings.  He  had,  ulti- 
mately, to  live  down,  an  unorthodox  reputation.  When  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  for  all  time,  to  found  The  Literary 
Magazine  and  American  Register^  he  deemed  it  wise  to  declare 
himself  "the  ardent  friend  and  the  willing  champion  of  the 
Christian  religion."  But  one  is  more  interested  in  Brown  the 
analyist  than  in  Brown  the  believer  or  the  sceptic :  for  it  was  as 
analyist,  we  have  seen,  that  he  most  closely  resembles  the  God- 
win of  Caleb  Williams.  Each  novelist  is  fonder  of  setting  his 
heroes  to  pondering  over  past  performances,  sentiments,  hopes, 
than  of  finding  them  springs  of  action,  and  launching  them  in 
full  career.  In  the  words  of  one  of  Brown's  brooding  heroes  is 
expressed  what  the  writer  might  justly  have  said  of  himself:  **I 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  telling  you  that  I  am  not  well ;  but  I 
must  be  searching  with  these  careful  eyes  into  causes."  Of 
course  his  circumstantiality  is  easily  justified;  was  it  not  one  of 
Brown's  contemporaries  who  described  his  product  as  ''a  con- 
catenation of  events  which  taken  separately  will  be  worthy  of 
belief?"  As  for  the  painstaking  analyist's  preferences  in  sub- 
ject matter,  once  more  one  may  quote  the  words  he  lends  to  one 
of  his  heroes:  "There  is  no  book  in  which  I  read  with  more 
pleasure  than  the  face  of  woman." — So  might  Richardson  have 
written  after  one  of  his  tea-drinkings  at  North  End. 

Yes,  in  Brockden  Brown  we  see  a  romancer  to  be  associated 
with  Godwin,  less  as  humanitarian  than  as  psychologue. 
/The  latest  comer  among  his  causal  critics  writes  that  he 
was  a  terrorist  by  fashion  only;  by  nature,  a  realist.  Cer- 
tainly his  was  an  imagination  more  nimble,  even  more  daring, 
than  most  of  the  terror  school  could  boast.  Nor  was  he  a  mere 
imitator:  if  only  the  wildness  of  his  imaginings  had  been  sub- 
jected to  some  sort  of  discipline,  if  only  his  compositions  had 
been  duly  weighed  and  reviewed  before  their  utterance  (at  least 
sufficiently  to  put  them  into  order  and  consistency  within  them- 
selves), he  might  be  widely  read  with  pleasure  even  to-day. 
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The  undisciplined  quality  of  Brown's  imagination  is,  after  all, 
the  one  fact  of  which  every  hand-book  of  American  literature 
informs  the  reader  seeking  knowledge  in  regard  to  him ;  one 
need  not  linger  over  it.  What  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that 
natural  causes  fascinated  him,  along  with  seemingly  unnatural 
effects,  ^e  sought  to  rationlize  mystery.  That  he  never  made 
the  most  of  his  talents,  however,  one  must  feel  even  in  reading 
Wieland:  his  first  novel  and  his  best.  Wieland  is  the  victim 
of  a  ventriloquist  who  uses  the  voice  of  God,  and  other  voices, 
more  familiar  to  his  victim.  Led  on  by  his  voices,  Wieland 
murders  his  wife  and  children ;  wakened  at  last  to  the  cruel 
realities,  he  becomes  a  wilder  maniac  than  ever.  There  are 
thrills  in  Wieland^  there  are  thrills  and  purple  patches  in  all 
the  novels,  but  they  are  ragged,  and,  as  we  read  more  and 
more,  increasingly  disappointing.  They  suffer  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  author  kept  several  of  them  going  at  the 
same  time,  confused  them  among  themselves,  "lost  his  place" 
as  completely  as  the  most  careless  of  his  readers.  We  feel 
too— unjustly,  perhaps,  when  all  the  conditions  are  regarded  — 
that  his  gift  has  been  prostituted.  It  is  because  he  only  toyed 
with  bis  powers  that  so  much  of  his  work  was  left  unfinished  — 
that  his  Edgar  Huntley  has  come  down  to  us  all  at  loose  ends: 
two  stories,  not  dove-tailed,  but  spliced.  In  another  novel  the 
interval  between  the  publication  of  the  volumes  was  interrup- 
tion enough  to  change  his  hero's  character  and  sentiments. 
Worse  yet,  the  novelist  completely  forgot  to  bring  to  the  altar 
or  to  the  death-bed,  that  is  the  perquisite  of  romantic  heroines, 
the  fascinating  Italian  lady  whom  Mervyn  had  rescued  from  a 
thousand  perils,  but  in  the  end  left  stranded.  The  novel 
itself  —  Mervyn^  that  is, —  is  pseudo-picaresque,  with  a  well- 
meaning  sentimentalist  striving  to  fill  the  place  of  cheerful 
knave. 

A  contributor  to  Blackwood's  wrote,  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  there  were  only  two  American  authors  "whose  genius 
has  reason  to  complain  of  British  neglect:"  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  and  Washington  Irving.  Irving  has  long  since  won 
recognition  for  all  that  his  countrymen  may  claim  for  him  of 
talent.    The  same  might  be  true  of  Brockden  Brown  had  he 
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acted  on  the  principle  that  art  is  properly  either  representative 
or  symbolical.  He  knew  lesser  truths:  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
fiction  to  be  true  —  that  it  must  seem  true ;  that  the  appearance 
is  often  of  more  importance  than  the  fact.  He  introduced  foot- 
notes referring  to  scientific  works,  and  called  attention  to  well- 
authenticated  cases  parallel  to  some  of  his  own  incidents  (all  of 
which  was,  at  least,  a  charmingly  naive  performance);  he  fur- 
ther 'documented'  his  stories  in  elaborating  detail,  leading 
always  toward  verisimilitude.  Above  all,  he  stood  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  old-fashioned  and  the  modem  novel; 
between  the  light-hearted  Walpole  with  his  heavy-handed  imi- 
tators, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stories  of  Poe  and  Hawthorne 
on  the  other;  between  the  sentimentalism  of  Richardson  and 
Godwin,  and  the  naturalism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
was,  finally,  a  writer  who  dealt,  not  with  things  alone,  nor  with 
sensations,  but  with  ideas.  And  yet,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  tried  to  suggest,  his  novels  appealed,  in  1820,  chiefly  to 
subscribers  to  circulating  libraries;  they  were  not  recognized  as 
'standard*  works.  Their  attraction  to-day  is  not  as  full- 
bodied  literature,  commended  to  the  many,  but  to  the  student, 
the  lover  of  old-fashioned  favorites,  the  friend  of  the  fantastic. 

Warren  Barton  Blake. 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
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As  Christians,  we  are  committed  by  the  nature  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  to  an  extraordinary  position  with  respect  to  matter. 
The  Catholic  Church  testifies  that  our  Lord's  risen  body  was  a 
real  body.  He  said  to  His  Apostles  the  evening  after  His  res- 
urrection, when  they  refused  to  believe  their  senses  and  thought 
they  saw  a  spirit:  ''Handle  Me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  Me  have,"  and  He  showed  them  His 
hands  and  His  side  so  that  He  might  convince  them  that  He 
had  the  same  body  which  hung  upon  the  cross.  Then,  when 
they  still  believed  not,  for  joy.  He  said  to  them,  "Have  ye 
here  anything  to  eat?"  and  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  broiled 
fish  and  of  an  honey  comb,  and  He  took  it  and  did  eat  before  them. 
He  walked  with  them,  and  talked  and  reasoned  with  them,  and 
ate  and  drank  with  them,  from  time  to  time,  for  forty  days  after 
He  rose  from  the  dead,  thus  giving  ''many  infallible  proofs"  of 
the  reality  of  His  risen  body. 

Further,  the  testimony  continues,  that,  real  as  his  body  was, 
it  had  certain  very  extraordinary  properties.  It  could  pass 
through  solid  substances.  When  He  rose,  He  did  not  stop  to 
unwind  the  linen  sheet  with  which  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  had 
wrapped  His  dead  body  when  they  laid  it  in  the  tomb,  but 
passed  through  it,  leaving  it  as  it  had  been  when  around  Him, 
except  that,  of  course,  now  it  was  collapsed.  He  did  not  wait 
for  the  angel  to  roll  the  stone  from  the  doorway  of  the  tomb  to 
let  Him  out,  but  passed  through  the  rocky  walls  as  if  they  had 
been  air.  And  when  He  called  on  His  Apostles  that  evening. 
He  did  not  knock  to  be  admitted  through  those  doors  which 
were  "closed  for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  but  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  as  if  He  had  materialized  out  of  nothing  into  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

Again,  he  had  the  power  to  appear  and  disappear,  as  when  He 
suddenly  vanished  out  of  the  sight  of  the  two  disciples  at  Emraaus, 
while  sitting  at  the  supper-table  breaking  bread  with  them, 
after  having  walked  and  talked  with  them  most  of  the  afternoon. 

He  went  from  place  to  place,  now  being  in  Jerusalem,  then 
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beside  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  again  on  a  mountain  side,  without 
having  walked  or  ridden  there. 

He  ascended  from  the  earth  to  the  sky  at  His  ascension  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  gravity,  and  finally,  though  this 
property  did  not  show  itself  until  after  the  ascension,  He 
shone  with  a  li^ht  which  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  the  noonday 
sun,  struck  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  from  their  horses  to 
the  ground,  and  caused  St.  John  to  fall  at  His  feet  as  dead. 

These  post-resurrection  actions  of  our  Lord  are  never  classed 
with  His  miracles,  but  are  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  normal 
powers  of  His  body. 

And  even  if  we  should  be  inclined  to  classify  them  as  miracles, 
we  must  remember  that  His  miracles  were  according  to  the  laws 
and  possibilities  of  nature.  This  was  a  marked  feature  of 
them.  Moreover,  whatever  change  had  come  over  His  body 
since  His  death,  no  change  had  come  over  this  world  in  which 
He  still  lingered.  Nature  had  not  died  and  risen  again.  We 
are  required  therefore  to  believe  that  these  actions  of  our  Lord, 
after  He  rose  from  the  dead,  are  possible  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  are  no  Arabian  Nights  performances. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  look  incredible  and  pre- 
posterous. I  am  surprised  that  our  enemies  have  not  assaulted 
us  fiercely  here.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  done  so  is 
because  we  have  kept  quiet  about  the  matter,  not  altogether 
realizing  the  full  significance  of  it  ourselves.  If  we  had  been 
attacked,  we  should  have  had  only  two  places  of  refuge.  One 
would  have  been  that  the  account  must  be  true,  somehow  or  other, 
for  how  else  could  the  Apostles,  plain,  practical  men  as  they  were, 
get  the  idea  of  such  a  body  ?  And  if  they  could  have  invented 
the  story,  how  can  it  be  thought  that  they  would  have  the 
temerity  to  propose  it  to  the  faith  of  an  incredulous  world }  To 
do  so  would  only  immensely  increase  their  difficulties.  The 
other  refuge  would  have  been  that  we  do  not,  yet,  know  what 
matter  is.  Until  we  do,  no  one  is  competent  to  say  what  can  or 
cannot  be  done  with  it.  Such  hitherto  would  have  been  our 
only  lines  of  argument ;  but  modem  discoveries  of  science  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  matter  furnish  us  now  with  a  defence 
which  is  as  extraordinary  and  wonderful  as  the  faith  itself. 
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First  science  gives  us  reason  for  believing  in  the  objective 
existence  of  matter.  It  has  confirmed  the  testimony  of  our 
senses  by  showing  that  we  cannot  destroy  the  smallest  quantity 
of  it.  We  can  change  its  form,  temperature,  and  density.  We 
can,  by  combining  it  with  other  matter,  change  its  chemical  profv 
erties,  but  there  is  one  feature  of  it  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  that  is  its  quantity.  The  conservation  of  matter  is  a 
law  from  which  no  one  of  us  can  escape.  It  cannot  be  that  an 
object  like  this  is  merely  an  idea  of  the  mind.  Satisfied  with 
its  real  existence,  science  goes  on  to  learn  what  it  is,  and  in  this 
effort  has  made  most  marvelous  discoveries. 

For  many  years  we  have  all  been  taught  that  matter  con- 
sists of  sixty-four  elementary  substances.  It  was  natural,  how- 
ever, that  men  should  think  that  these  might  be  different  forms 
of  one  common  substance.  This  was  thought  probable  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  differed  from  each  other  not  in  quality,  but 
in  weight.  The  lightest  was  hydrogen.  Oxygen  weighed 
sixteen  times  as  much,  therefore  it  looked  as  if  oxygen  were 
not  a  simple  element  but  was  composed  of  sixteen  parts  of 
hydrogen.  If  this  were  true,  then  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
break  oxygen  up  into  so  much  hydrogen,  but  no  one  had  done  it. 
It  was  noticed  that  heat  would  break  up  chemical  compounds,  as 
when  water  poured  upon  a  very  hot  fire  is  broken  up  into  its 
component  elements  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  burned,  thus 
adding  to  the  conflagration  instead  of  putting  it  out,  but  no  tem- 
perature had  been  found  high  enough  to  break  the  oxygen  into 
hydrogen.  Nevertheless  there  might  be  such  a  temperature.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  spectrum  analysis  of  the  light  from  a  white 
star  like  Sirius  shows  the  presence  there  of  nothing  but 
hydrogen.  This  was  supposed  to  be  because  the  fervent  heat  of 
Sirius,  which  is  hotter  even  than  our  Sun,  had  broken  every 
element  there  into  hydrogen.  Still,  man  had  never  been  able  to 
produce  such  heat  and  thus  reduce  an  element  by  experiment. 
Hence  the  idea  remained  as  a  mere  hypothesis  until  recently, 
when  Professor  Rutherford  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
while  experimenting  with  Thorium  found  it  to  be  throwing  off 
atoms  of  substance.  And  when  this  cast-off  substance  was 
examined  it  was  found  to  be  not  Thorium  but  another  element. 
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The  atomic  weight  of  Thorium  is  over  200.  The  weight  of 
this  substance  was  only  i  or  2.  It  was  therefore  hydrogen  or 
helium.  At  last  an  instance  had  been  found  of  an  element 
breaking  up.  Since  then,  others  have  been  found  to  break  up; 
as,  for  example,  Radium,  Uranium,  and  Polonium;  and  still 
others  are  suspected  of  it,  as  Potassium,  Silicon,  Sodium,  and 
Chlorine.  They  do  not  break  up  into  hydrogen  at  one  step,  but 
first  into  an  element  of  a  lower  atomic  weight  than  themselves; 
this  in  turn  into  one  of  still  lower  weight,  until  hydrogen  is 
reached. 

Having  accepted,  then,  as  an  hypothesis,  that  hydrogen  is 
the  fundamental  element,  the  next  question  was,  what  is  hydro- 
gen? The  question  was  not  about  its  chemical  properties. 
They  were  well  known,  but  what  was  it  in  itself?  This  ques- 
tion took  the  subject  out  of  the  domain  of  chemistry  into  the 
realm  of  physics.  The  physicist  said  that  it  consisted  of  the 
very  smallest  parts  of  matter  in  the  world.  He  called  these 
parts  'atoms'  from  a  (not)  and  temnein  (to  cut),  meaning 
something  which  cannot  be  cut  in  two.  Though  these  atoms 
are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  strongest  micro- 
scope, yet  by  indirect  means  they  are  measured  and  found  to  be 
not  greater  than  1-250,000,000,  nor  less  than  1-5,000,000,000,  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  atoms  were  at  the  bottom  of  things. 
Out  of  them  everything  was  supposed  to  be  made. 

What  is  there  about  a  name  or  else  about  the  human  mind,  that 
makes  men  want  a  name  for  a  thing  and  when  they  get  it,  whether 
they  understand  that  name  or  not,  think  that  they  have  mastered 
the  thing  ?  A  child  asks,  "What  is  That  ? "  You  tell  him  it  is 
X.  y.  z.  **Oh,"  he  says,  **that  is  x.  y.  z.,  is  it?"  and  ofif  he 
goes,  thinking  he  understands  all  about  it  now,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  does  not  know  a  bit  more  than  he  did  before.  We 
read  that  the  first  work  God  set  Adam  to  do  was  to  name 
things.  He  certainly  would  have  been  uncomfortable  in  a  world 
of  unnamed  things,  and  when  he  got  through,  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  knew  all  there  was  to  know. 

So  most  men  were  satisfied  when  they  were  told  that  matter 
was  made  up  of 'atoms.'  But  what  was  the  atom?  Newton 
had  said  it  was  a  solid^  massy,  hard,  impenetrable  particle,  so 
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very  hard  as  never  to  wear  out  or  break  in  pieces.  But  there 
were  other  men,  and  among  them  such  eminent  experimenters 
as  Boscovitch,  Faraday  and  Sir  Wm.  Thompson  (Lord  Kelvin), 
who  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  solid  thing,  and  that  pro- 
bably in  the  sense  of  'solid  stuff'  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
matter.  It  seemed  impossible,  however,  that  men  should  ever 
know  if  this  were  so  or  not,  because  the  atom  was  such  an  in- 
finitesimal thing.  But  the  application  of  electricity  to  physical 
research  has  done  as  much  for  physics  as  the  perfect  balance  did 
for  chemistry  and  the  prism  for  astronomy.  It  has  analyzed  the 
atom. 

It  was  observed  that  by  charging  a  small  sphere,  like  a  drop 
of  mercury,  with  electricity,  its  weight  was  raised,  and  the 
more  electricity  that  could  be  concentrated  upon  it,  the  heavier 
it  became;  from  which  it  was  evident  that  electricity  has 
weight,  the  greatest  characteristic  of  matter. 

Next  it  was  discovered  that  every  atom  can  have  associated 
with  it  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  electricity.  Some  atoms 
only  one  such  quantity,  others  twice  as  much,  others  again 
thrice  as  much,  and  so  on,  but  no  atom  would  receive  a  fraction 
of  that  quantity.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  that  quantity 
was  the  unit  of  electricity. 

Then  it  was  found  that  that  unit  of  electricity  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  atom  and  exist  by  itself,  and  that  when  so  sepa- 
rated it  had  both  weight  and  indestructibility — the  two  character- 
istics of  matter.  These  minute  charges  of  electricity  have  been 
called  electrons.  Their  weight  has  been  taken  by  a  simple  but 
ingenious  little  device  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Thompson  (Lord 
Kelvin)  and  found  to  be  i-i,ooo  of  the  weight  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen.  It  was  natural  to  suspect  after  this  discovery  that 
the  atom  was  made  up  of  electrons  and  nothing  else. 

Now  within  the  last  three  years  this  has  been  proved  to  be  true. 
The  atom  has  been  found  to  consist  of  hundreds  of  negative 
and  positive  electrons  interlocked  in  a  state  of  violent  motion 
so  as  to  produce  a  stable  configuration  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  so  that  to-day  the  fundamental  element  out 
of  which  the  whole  Universe  is  made  is  not  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen but  the  electron,  which  is  not  matter  at  all.    There  is  no 
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such  thing  as  matter  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense,  and  there 
never  was.  This  is  enough  to  make  a  man  gasp.  Lord  Byron 
came  nearer  being  right  than  he  knew  when  he  said:— 

What  is  mind?    No  matter. 
What  is  matter?    Never  mind. 

But  one  cannot  leave  the  matter  here.  What  is  electricity  ? 
That  is  the  burning  question  in  physics  to-day.  Men  are  hot 
after  it.  Powerful  methods  of  attack  have  been  contrived,  and 
men  will  never  rest  until  they  know.  It  is  energy.  That  is  all 
they  know  yet.  But  what  is  energy  ?  I  submit  that  the  physi- 
cist will  never  find  the  answer  in  his  own  domain.  That  ques- 
tion has  brought  him  to  the  borderland  of  psychology,  and  I 
suggest  that  he  will  find  the  answer  there.  It  is  an  answer 
the  truth  of  which  may  be  tested  by  common  experience.  There 
is  a  form  of  energy  which  is  familiar  to  us  all.  It  is  the  human 
will.  The  will  is  potential  energy  and  every  act  of  volition  is 
a  translation  of  it  into  kinetic  energy.  How  we  can  by  an 
exercise  of  the  will  lay  hold  of  our  muscles  and  cause  them 
to  contract,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  it  all  the  time. 
Through  their  contraction,  the  will  may  be  turned  into  motion, 
and  that  into  heat,  and  that  in  turn  into  electricity.  If  you 
begin  with  that  electricity  and  run  it  back  to  its  source  it  is 
found  to  be  at  last  the  will.  We  thus  perceive  from  daily  ex- 
perience that  will  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  actions  which  we 
can  trace  from  the  beginning.  Why  then  should  we  not  con- 
clude that  some  will  is  the  ultimate  source  of  everything? 

Will  is  the  essence  and  exponent  of  personality.  Thus  we  are 
led  across  the  realm  of  physics  into  psychology,  but  I  believe  the 
step  which  has  taken  us  across  is  no  jump,  but  is  the  next, 
natural,  short  step,  and  the  step  which  we  had  to  take  if  we 
would  keep  up  the  pursuit.  If  I  am  right,  then  I  must  conclude 
that  the  whole  so-called  Material  Universe,  from  the  outermost 
edge  of  the  Milky  Way  on  the  one  side  to  the  outermost  edge  of 
that  Galaxy  on  the  other  side,  with  all  that  lies  within  it  of  vast 
nebulae,  mighty  burning  suns,  and  huge  planets  with  their  satel- 
lites, its  abysmal  ether,  its  immense  mechanical  movements, 
its  fearful  chemical  processes,  and  this  earth  with  its  in- 
29 
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numerable  and  varied  sights  and  sounds  and  its  complex  activ- 
ities, ourselves  and  everything  which  may  exist  around  us, 
unseen  and  undreamed  of,  is  one  gigantic,  bewildering  and 
awful  manifestation  of  some  person.  In  the  face  of  a  fact  like 
this,  one  feels  like  walking  softly  in  the  world. 

There  are  two  features  of  this  manifestation  which  help  to 
identify  Him.  One  is  that  He  is  conditioned.  Everything 
in  the  Universe  is  conditioned  by  time,  space,  and  causation. 
Creation  is  an  act,  not  a  thing,  and  whatever  action  there  may 
have  been  in  the  infinite  past,  there  was  a  time  when  this  con- 
crete act  began  to  be  undertaken,  from  which  beginning  it  has 
evolved  to  its  present  state.  This  fact  and  the  observed  dissi- 
pation of  heat  in  spite  of  the  law  of  conservation,  sets  a  bound 
of  time  before  and  behind.  Astronomy  tells  us,  moreover,  that 
the  universe  is  limited  in  space.  If  it  were  not,  the  speed  of 
the  stars  would  be  different  from  what  it  is,  and  the  whole  sky 
would  be  as  full  of  light  as  the  day.  Further,  those  mighty 
lenses  with  which  our  modem  observers  are  equipped  enable 
them  to  peep  through  the  rifts  of  the  Milky  Way  into  emptiness 
all  round.  The  Universe  is  as  much  a  unit  as  the  world  itself, 
having  the  Milky  Way  for  its  Equator  and  the  polar  and  anti- 
polar  stars  for  its  poles,  though  so  tremendous  in  size  that  it 
takes  light  36,000  years  to  cross  it,  going  at  the  rate  of  600,000,000 
miles  an  hour.  Furthermore,  we  observe  everywhere  that 
regular  sequence  of  events  which  we  call  cause  and  effect. 
The  Universe  is  therefore  the  manifestation  of  a  conditioned 
personality.  The  other  feature  is  that  He  whose  will  is  behind 
it  all  must  nevertheless  be  unconditioned.  He  is  outside  the 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  since  He  began  it.  He  trans- 
cends space,  for  He  compasses  all,  and  He  antedates  time, 
for  He  must  have  been  before  He  began  to  act,  else  He  could 
never  have  acted  at  all.  To  say  that  He  is  unconditioned  is  to  say 
that  He  is  infinite.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  these 
conditions  are  self-imposed 

Theology  tells  us  of  One  who  fulfills  this  description.  He  is 
called  the  Word  of  God;  for  like  the  body  to  its  spirit  He  is  the 
manifestation  and  the  utterance  of  the  Godhead.  "No  one  hath 
seen  God  (the  Father)  at  any  time,  the  only-begotten  God  Who 
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is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  He  is, 
we  read,  "the  very  image  of  the  Father's  substance"  and  is 
therefore  God,  **very  God  of  very  God."  ** Pre-existing  in  the 
form  of  God  He  considered  it  not  a  prize  to  be  held  fast,  to  be 
equal  with  God,  but  conditioned  Himself,  assuming  the  form  of 
a  servant."  '*AI1  things  were  made  by  Him"  and  **in  Him  all 
things  hold  together,"  for  **He  upholds  all  things  by  the  ex- 
pression of  His  power." 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  pursuit.  Everywhere  is  the 
awful  presence  of  God.  **In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  Here  is  the  answer  to  the  age-long  riddle  of  exis- 
tence. We  have  made  it  harder  than  it  was,  by  assuming  that 
the  created  things  of  God  were  related  to  Him  as  things  are  to 
us, —  quite  apart  and  other  than  Himself.  "God  is  all"  and  all 
is  God.     Nature  is  an  Epiphany. 

We  ourselves  are  chips  off  the  divine  Being,  so  to  speak. 
God  has  created  us  by  setting  us  off  from  Himself,  and  limited 
Himself  still  further  by  generously  endowing  us  with  freedom, 
thus  giving  us  the  custody  of  ourselves,  not  that  we  might  go 
counter  to  Him,  but  that  we  might  have  the  exalted  privilege  of 
being  "co-workers  with  Him." 

"Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how, 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine." 

And  given  our  wills  in  harmony  with  Him,  who  can  say  what 
we  may  not  do?  Given  such  power  over  our  entire  body  as  we 
now  have  over  our  voluntary  muscles,  so  that  we  could  control 
even  their  constituent  electrons,  our  bodies  would  have 
every  power  which  our  Lord's  risen  body  had.  Such  control  as 
this  is  not  beyond  reason.  Every  function  of  the  body  is  under 
the  power  of  the  mind.  Even  the  chemistry  of  the  bodily  se- 
cretions is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  mind,  and,  if  the 
chemical  affinities  of  the  elements  of  the  body  are  affected  by 
the  mind,  the  electrons  may  be  and  perhaps  are  so  controlled 
also.  But  in  our  present  state  only  a  small  portion  either  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind  is  under  our  personal  control.  Most  of  it  is 
subconscious.  But  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  our 
conscious  and  subconscious  activities.     Voluntary  and  conscious 
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activity  is  continually  passing  into  the  region  of  the  subcon- 
scious, and  subconscious  activities  are  ever  emerging  into  con- 
sciousness.    It  may  very  well  be  that  in  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  state,  when  our  wills  are  in  perfect  acccord  with  the 
great  Will  which  is  all  about  us,  every  activity  of  our  body  will 
be  subject  to  our  will,  and  we  shall  have  that  perfect  freedom 
which  is  given  to  perfect  obedience.     Here  may  be  the  solution 
of  our  Lord's  post-resurrection  powers.     His  was  a  humanity 
which  had  done  always  those  things  which  pleased  His  Father, 
even  unto  death,  and  had  entered  into  **the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God."     And   we  know  that  those  powers  are 
possible  from  the  nature  of  things,  for  recent  discoveries  in 
physics  have  shown  them  to  be  so. 

Take  the  glory  which  He  showed  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  after 
His  ascension  and  which  had  startled  the  Apostles  out  of  sleep  in 
the  night  of  His  transfiguration.  It  has  been  found  that  all 
things  emit  light  as  well  as  reflect  it,  though  not  in  sufficient 
amount  to  be  seen  by  us.  In  other  words,  they  have  the  power 
to  start  waves  of  light  in  the  ether.  This  is  due  to  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  component  electrons.  The  faster  that  motion  the 
greater  the  light.  Suppose  that  motion  to  be  under  the  control 
of  our  Lord's  will,  and  it  is  obvious  that  He  could  show  forth 
such  glory  or  withhold  it  as  He  pleased. 

Take  again  His  power  to  appear  and  disappear.  We  see 
almost  everything  by  reflected  light,  that  is  by  the  light  of 
waves  which  approach  it,  but  there  is  much  of  this  light  which 
is  invisible  to  us.  If  we  should  arrange  all  its  rays  in  a  row  like  a 
keyboard,  there  would  be  only  about  two  octaves  visible  to  our 
eyes.  Therefore  it  is  possible  for  an  object  to  be  present, 
located,  and  photographed,  and  yet  be  unseen  to  every  human 
eye.  Since  everything  has  the  power  to  emit  light,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  light  waves  which  it  starts  undulating  away  from 
itself  might  neutralize  those  which  come  to  it,  and  so  it  become 
invisible  by  those  rays.  This  is  the  explanatoin  of  Newton's 
rings,  in  which  certain  waves  of  light  are  stopped  and  so  much 
of  the  light  put  out.  Given  in  our  Lord's  case  such  control  of 
the  electrons  as  we  have  suggested,  it  becomes  plain  that  He 
could  render  Himself  visible  or  invisible  while  He  remained 
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present  in  all  His  corporal  reality.  Until  we  know  what  gravity 
is,  we  cannot  understand  His  ascension.  That  He  had  the  power 
to  overcome  this  force  was  plain  when  He  walked  upon  the  sea; 
and  so  had  St.  Peter  for  a  little  while,  when  he  walked  on  the 
sea  to  meet  Him;  and  so  shall  we  all  have  at  last,  when  we 
are  "caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air." 

Related  to  the  power  by  which  He  ascended,  was  the  power 
by  which  He  moved  from  place  to  place.  We  are  only  just 
beginning  to  learn  the  mighty  energy  which  lies  beneath  all 
things.  In  the  atom  with  its  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
electrons,  is  a  power  millions  of  times  greater  than  gravity,  so 
great  that  their  own  motion  when  set  free,  says  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  "far  exceeds  that  of  any  cannon-ball  that  ever  existed, 
being  as  much  faster  than  a  cannon-ball  as  that  is  faster  than  a 
snail's  crawl;  a  hundred  times  faster  than  the  fastest  flying 
star."  With  a  body  possessed  of  such  energy  as  this,  it  must 
have  been  possible  for  our  Lord  to  have  gone  from  place  to  place 
with  the  speed  of  thought  and  by  the  mere  exercise  of  His  will. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  His  passing  through  the  closed  doors 
x)f  the  room  where  His  disciples  were  assembled  and  through  the 
rocky  walls  of  His  tomb,  we  know  that  an  atom  is  exceedingly 
small,  but  that  the  electrons  within  it  are  found  to  be  a  hundred 
thousand  times  smaller.  The  spaces  between  these  component 
electrons  in  the  sphere  of  the  atom  are  relatively  so  great  that 
they  can  be  compared  only  with  the  spaces  between  the  planets. 
Therefore  it  is  that  a  radiating  element  like  Radium  can  pass 
through  a  plate  of  iron  and  be  found  deposited  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  light  of  a  fact  like  this,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
our  Lord's  body  passing  through  those  doors  and  walls.  There 
was  no  mor^  difficulty  about  it  than  there  is  in  a  shower  of 
meteors  passing  through  the  solar  system. 

Such  was  the  glory  and  power  of  our  risen  Lord,  and  such  also 
shall  be  the  power  and  glory  of  those  who  "shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,"  for  "we  shall  be  like  Him." 

Giles  Herbert  Sharpley. 
St  Joseph,  Missouri. 
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We  raust  all  have  noticed  a  certain  change  of  late  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  librarian  and  the  library  assistant  toward  books. 
Whereas,  the  time  was  when  books  were  regarded  as  things  to 
be  entered,  catalogued,  classified,  shelf -listed,  and  then  given  out 
in  as  great  numbers  as  possible  to  a  more  or  less  willing  public, 
and  the  numbers  reported  with  pride  to  the  professional  jour- 
nals, it  seems  now  to  have  occurred  to  the  majority,  as  it  had 
never  failed  to  present  itself  to  the  minority,  that  books  are  also 
to  be  read ;  that,  in  fact,  that  is  what  they  are  for. 

In  the  days  when  the  slogan  of  the  librarian  was  the  glib  cry, 
**The  librarian  who  reads  is  lost,"  and  to  stop  classifying  or 
cataloguing  a  book  and  particularly  to  want  to  stop,  for  a  dip 
into  its  pages,  was  a  positive  crime,  the  librarians   in   this 
country  were  being  led  astray  by  a  misquotation,  or  rather  a 
garbled  quotation,   for  Mark  Pattison's  words  were  these,  in 
speaking  of  Casaubon,  the  great  classical  scholar  who  was  made 
librarian  to  Henry  IV  of  France:  "The  use  which  he  made  of 
the  library  was  one  which  no  librarian  ought  to  make  —  it  was 
to  read  the  .books.  .  .  he  did  nothing  for  arranging  or  cata- 
loguing, hardly  anything  for  publishing  new  texts.  .  .  he  never 
made  any  thorough  or  complete  investigation  of  what  was  there 
—  much  less  a  catalogue.     The  librarian  who  reads  is  lost," 
which,  as  you  see,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  banner 
under  which  we  were  marching  so  long. 

There  were  many  protestants  in  our  procession,  murmuring, 
from  time  to  time,  **This  isn't  the  main  track,*'  or  crying, 
** We're  lost,  we're  lost!"  and  pointing  in  another  direction, 
miles  away,  where  a  much  larger  procession  —  that  of  the  public 
we  had  been  serving  —  was  going  gaily  along  with  flags  and 
music  and  banners  and  all  the  signs  of  enjoyment,  every  one 
with  a  book  and  often  two,  as  many  as  we  had  been  able  to  get 
him  to  cany,  in  fact. 

Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  these  protests,  however,  until 
nearly  all  the  questions  about  cataloguing  and  classification  and 
records  and  methods  had  been  settled  or  had  almost  settled  those 
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who  discussed  them,  and  in  the  lull  many  voices  were  heard 
saying,  **Well,  what  shall  we  do  next  with  the  books?"  Then 
some  long-suffering  scholar-librarian  with  his  pet  edition  of 
Horace  or  Virgil  in  his  pocket  suggested  grimly,  "Suppose  we 
read  them."  It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  and  the  first  manifestation 
of  his  popularity  has  come  in  the  form  of  the  book  symposium, 
a  delightful  occasion  for  every  one  who  likes  or  prizes  a  book  to 
give  its  reasons  or,  if  he  pleases,  just  stand  up  and  **enthuse" 
about  it.  Everybody  who  is  fond  of  a  book  is  only  too  glad  to 
listen,  for  some  day  his  turn  will  come  and  his  pet  book  will 
have  its  innings.  And  what  a  jolly  procession  the  book-sym- 
posium is  making  of  us!  '4'm  so  glad  you  talked  about  those 
essays —  I'm  so  fond  of  them,"  or,  **I  never  read  that  biography 
you  spoke  of,  but  I'm  going  to  get  it  the  very  first  time  it  is  in," 
etc.,  etc.  Where  questions  of  cataloguing  and  accessioning  led 
to  puckered  brows  and  worried  faces,  a  comparison  of  favorite 
authors  seems  to  wake  every  one  up  and  set  everyone  smiling. 
We  are  finding  that  many  of  us  have  always  loved  books,  by 
stealth,  as  it  were,  not  wishing  to  be  considered  lost  by  Mark 
Pattison  or  any  of  his  misquoters.  It  is  as  if  a  new  charter  of 
liberties  had  been  put  into  our  hands.  We  are  free  to  read  and 
read  openly  and  need  no  longer  pretend  that  we  read  every- 
thing long  ago,  before  we  became  librarians  and  found  some- 
thing more  important  to  think  of.  And,  whereas  it  was  once 
the  fashion  to  smile  in  a  superior  way  over  the  young  person 
who  thought  herself  qualified  to  enter  a  library  school  because 
she  loved  books  and  had  read  a  great  many  good  ones,  we  are 
really  beginning  to  admit  that  that  is  a  qualification,  after  all. 

One  of  the  city  libraries  of  New  England  for  some  years  past 
had  actually  spent  money  in  printing  in  its  bulletin  the  personal 
opinions  of  some  of  the  staff  about  the  new  books  and  new 
editions  added,  which  shows,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that 
they  must  have  read  the  books  more  or  less.  In  a  way,  this 
could  be  justified,  even  to  those  who  think  the  reading  of  books 
too  frivolous  for  a  serious  librarian,  for  this  acquaintance  with 
the  books  enables  the  editor  of  the  bulletin  to  say  such  charming 
things  about  them  as  to  make  the  public  want  to  take  them  out, 
—  and  that,  of  course,  is  justification  enough.     A  second  library 
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is  following  the  bulletin-model  of  this  one,  and  aay  day  we  may 
see  a  third  or  a  fourth,  though  good  example  is  not  so  catching 
as  bad,  it  is  said.  Lately,  this  same  New  England  library  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  publish  a  list  of  its  modem  poetry,  and  under 
the  leading  names  to  quote  such  admirably  chosen  stanzas  as  to 
make  of  the  list  a  fascinating  little  anthology  of  the  editor's 
special  favorites,  let  us  say. 

And  so,  although  the  new  fashion  is,  as  yet,  on  trial,  I  am 
emboldened  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  what  I  shall  call  The  Seven 
Joys  of  Reading.     Of  course  there  may  be  more  —  there  may  be 
seventy  times  seven  —  I  could  think  Of  more  myself,  probably— 
but  I  know  there  are  seven.     Some  of  these  come  when  we  are 
children,  long  before  we  do  much  thinking  about  our  reading 
and  when  it  is  still  a  purely  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  the  first  is 
tYi^  Joy  of  Familiarity,     Who  that  has  watched  the  story- telling 
of  to-day,  has  not  seen  the  little  bits  of  children  smile  all  over 
their  faces  and  begin  to  hug  themselves,  as  the  story-teller 
began,  "Once  upon  a  time  there  were  a  king  and  queen."    And 
so  in  reading  the  story.     You  knew  that  story  and  you  knew  it 
was  good,  and  as  you  went  on  and  came  to  this  turn  of  the  plot 
and  that  ever-to-be-remembered  speech,  you  could  have  squeezed 
the  very  type  for  pleasure.     It  was  the  joy  of  familiarity  that 
made  you  like  to  read  about  Little  Susy  in  one  after  anotier 
of  six  small  volumes  and  about  Little  Prudy  and  then  about  all 
her  family,  one  by  one.     You  did  not  have  that  chill  in  opening 
a  new  one  of  a  series  that  you  felt  when  you  first  opened  an 
entirely  new  book  and  had  to  move  to  a  new  town  and  meet  a  lot 
of  strange  people.     After  you  had  read  such  a  book,  you  came 
back  to  the  old  ones  and  felt  warm  and  comfortable  again,  and 
screwed  yourself  up  into  a  knot  in  a  comer  by  the  fire  and  read 
them  all  over  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time. 

We  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  to  this  day  there 
are  some  of  us  who  periodically  take  down  David  CopperficU 
or  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  or  Henry  Esmond  or  Emma  or 
Barchester  Towers^  and  refresh  our  memories  of  old  friends, 
yes,  and  of  old  foes;  who  at  Christmas  time  think  we  must  read 
the  Christmas  Carol  for  old  sake's  sake,  who  turn  away  from 
the  modem  songster  chirping  in  every  magazine,  and  go  back  to 
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Thanatopsis  or  In  Memoriam  or  Snowbound — to  hear  the 
familiar  lines  rolling  in  like  waves,  one  after  another,  in 
their  well-known  cadence.  Of  course  there  are  some  books  that 
are  **born  old/'  such  as  Joseph  Vance,  As  we  read  that, 
there  came  gradually  upon  us  such  a  haunting  sense  of 
familiarity  that  we  were  convinced  it  had  been  known  to  us  and 
loved  by  us  in  some  previous  state  of  existence, —  there  was  none 
of  the  chill  of  the  untried,  the  discomfort  of  adjustment  to  a  new 
writer,  a  new  theme,  a  new  way  of  seeing  things. 

The  joy  of  familiarity  comes  not  alone  from  novels  and 
poems.  You  can  turn  at  the  right  moment  —  and  there  are 
mental  as  well  as  physical  settings  for  such  enjoyments  —  to 
many  an  essay  the  pages  of  which  show  that  that  is  where  the 
book  has  been  opened  most  often.  Don't  say  that  you  have  not, 
more  times  than  one,  on  a  cold  winter  Sunday  when  dinner  is 
later  than  usual,  used  The  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  as  an 
appetizer.  Or  that  you  have  not  found  satisfaction  for  an  oft- 
recurring  mood  of  wanting  —  you  know  not  what  — in  some 
perfect  piece  of  writing  such  as  Pater's  Child  in  the  House. 
Or  that,  feeling  limp  and  languid,  you  have  not,  time  and  again, 
breathed  in  Emerson's  Self-reliance  like  a  draught  of  salt 
sea  air. 

One  knows  where  to  go  for  the  remedies  needed  by  one's  con- 
stitution,—one  does  not  try  new  prescriptions  when  the  old  ones 
have  always  answered;  and  in  one's  mental  and  emotional 
medicine-chest,  the  old  specifics  hold  their  own,  this  for  home- 
sickness, that  when  you  need  bracing,  the  other  to  make  you 
gay,  and  the  fourth  to  give  you  a  sense  of  comfort  and  cosiness 
and  rest  for  your  next  sally  into  the  cold  world. 

The  second  joy  is  theyiy'  of  Surprise,  And  this,  too,  belongs 
in  a  measure  to  childhood  when  everything  is  new  and  the  trick 
of  weaving  plots  is  unsuspected.  Do  you  remember  when  the 
wandering  prince  or  princess,  tired  and  hungry  and  cold,  lost  in 
the  dark  wood  at  nightfall,  appealed  to  you  as  in  so  dreadful  a 
case  that  you  didn't  see  how  it  was  ever  to  be  mended?  And 
then  —  suddenly  came  that  life-saving  solution — "He  saw  a 
light!"  Oh,  that  light  that  twinkles  in  the  pages  of  fairy  tales! 
What  a  big  sigh  of  relief  it  affords  one!    How  clever  it  was  of 
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the  old  story-tellers  to  save  it  for  the  last  emergency !  It  meant 
shelter  and  warmth  and  food  and  probably  friends  —  though  we 
did  find  sometimes  that  even  bands  of  robbers  flourished  de- 
ceptive lights  that  lured  to  danger. 

The  joy  of  surprise  for  us  older  ones  lies  not  in  new  books, 
not  in  the  discoveries  and  inventions  and  new   theories  that  fiU 
the  modem  page,  to  all  these  we  are  hardened,  proof, —  nothing 
of  that  kind  can  surprise  us;  it  lurks  instead  in  the  old  book. 
We  pick  up  a  volume  and  hear  Pliny  talking  about  lectures  in  old 
Rome:  "We  approach  the  hall,"  he  says,  "as  if  corajjelled  by 
main  force ;  many  of  us  sit  outside  the  door  and  try  to  overcome 
the  ennui  by  discussing  the  gossip  of  the  town.      Messengers 
are  surreptitiously  sent  in  to  inquire  whether  the  lecturer  has 
really  made  his  appearance,  whether  he  has  finished  his  prologue, 
or  how  many  sheets  are  still  left  to  be  read.    Then,  when  we 
hear  that  the  moment  of  deliverance  is  not  very  far  off,  we  comt 
in  slowly,  sit  on  the  edge  of  our  chairs,  and  do  not  even  wait 
for  the  end  of  the  discourse  to  slip  or  steal  quietly  away. "   The 
lecture-ridden  reader  of  to-day  at  once  feels  a  surprised  kinship 
with  the  old  Roman  that  nothing  can  weaken.     We  take  up  Job 
and  hear  him  say  to  his  comforters,  "Oh  yes,  you  know  it  all, 
of  course,"  only,  as  Job  put  it,  it  was  "No  doubt  but  ye  are  the 
people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.*'     We  find  with  Emer- 
son's farmer  that  Plato  has  got  "some  o'  my  ideas."     And  in 
Chaucer  we  find  literally  a  bit  of  modem  slang,  "Come  off,*' 
used  in  much  the  same  sense,  while  Shakespeare  says,  "And 
my  good  angel  fire  my  bad  one  out." 

The  surprise  of  finding  human  nature  always  human  nature, 
ever  since  there  is  any  record  of  humanity,  of  finding  that 
truths  that  we  think  modem  have  been  apprehended  or  glimpsed 
by  the  ancients,  and  sometimes  grasped  fully  and  examined  on 
all  sides,  of  learning  that  love  and  friendship  and  compassion 
are  as  old  as  the  hills,  is  one  of  the  rewards  that  awaits  him  who 
reads  old  books.  He  feels  that  he  could  take  issue  with  K^- 
chylus,  split  hairs  with  Plato,  quarrel  with  Lord  Bacon,  be  in- 
structed by  Leonardo,  and  smoke  with  Raleigh,  if  only  he  bad 
them  here,  with  such  common  meeting-ground  as  he  had  found 
in  their  written  words.     And  his  respect  for  Solomon  grows 
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apace,  who  knew  and  said  that  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

The  social  reformer  in  particular  must  have  this  joy  of  sur- 
prise when  he  looks  over  an  old  book.  From  the  days  of  the 
bricks  without  straw  to  Piers  Ploughman  and  the  Cry  of  the 
Children^  literature  is  full  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  and 
unfairness  that  he  is  so  prone  to  consider  the  especial  sin  of  his 
own  generation.  Whether  the  surprise  one  might  experience 
on  discovering  that  these  were  all  ages-old  and  world-wide  could 
be  called  a  joy,  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  it  makes  one  feel  a 
little  less  guilty  personally. 

When  the  epidemic  of  influenza  first  reached  this  country  and 
was  characterized  as  a  mysterious  new  malady,  I  came  across  a 
description  of  it  in  a  letter  of  Campbell  the  poet,  written  in 
1803,  with  a  surprise  that  was  relief,  if  not  exactly  joy.  It  had 
happened  before,  then,  and  people  were  not  frightened  to  death 
and  the  world  had  survived,  after  all! 

A  few  years  ago  a  strange  figure  appeared  in  my  office,  a  little 
man,  a  foreigner,  of  Hebrew  race,  I  judged, who  offered  for  sale 
very  simply  a  volume  of  philosophy  of  his  own  writing,  printed 
by  some  third-rate  printer,  cheaply  bound  and  in  no  way 
attractive.  The  author  told  me  he  was  a  cobbler,  if  I  remember 
aright,  but  he  had  thought  out  this  book  and  by  great  economy  had 
managed  to  get  it  printed.  Ordinarily  a  librarian  makes  short 
shrift  of  book  peddlers;  but  there  was  something  in  this  case 
that  made  me  buy  the  book  without  any  reference  to  its  merits, 
—something  in  the  man  himself  that  forbade  me  to  disappoint 
him.  I  watched  for  notices  of  it,  not  being  myself  a  judge  of 
philosophical  writings.  A  long  review  of  it  in  an  authoritative 
weekly  appeared  after  a  time.  Imagine  the  astonishment,  aston- 
ishment that  must  have  been  a  joy,  of  the  reviewer  when  he 
found,  as  he  read,  that  this  uneducated  cobbler  who  had  never 
read,  and  probably  never  heard  of  Spinoza,  had  worked  out  a 
similar  philosophy,  was  as  original  a  thinker,  in  fact,  as  Spinoza! 
Had  he  been  first,  he  would  have  been  as  famous. 

This  very  rare  surprise  of  finding  something  unusual  where 
one  expects  the  average  and  the  ordinary,  belongs  also  to  new 
books  with  reputations  as  yet  unmade,  and  the  joy  of  surprise  is 
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mingled  with  the  joy  of  discovery,  and  the  joy  of  proprietorship 
that  comes  by  right  of  discovery.  There  is  nothing  at  sudi 
times  that  one  wants  so  much  to  do  as  to  get  upon  a  fence  or  a 
stone  and  crow ! 

The  third  joy  is  that  of  Sympathy,    There  are  all  kinds  of 
sympathy,  including  that  of  a  perfectly  good  tooth  with  one  that 
aches.     It  is  not  only  of  this  kind  that  one  feels  like  using  Mark 
Twain's  anathema,  "Dam  such  sympathy!"     For  there  is  the 
author  who  won't  let  us  off  without  a  few  pages  of  pathos,  who 
deliberately  works  us  up  to  the  weeping-point  (we  can  see  the 
memorandum  in  his  note-book,  "Make  'em  cry  in  this  chap- 
ter"), and  who  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  the   tender- 
hearted to  read  certain  passages  aloud.     One  dislikes  very  much 
to  sit  in  a  subway  train  and  sob,  or  to  have  one's  voice  give  way 
when  one  is  reading  aloud  to  one's  family,  yet  these  are  the 
humiliations  that  this  kind  of  sympathy  puts  upon  one.     In 
childhood,  it  was  a  different  thing.     Then  we  loved  to  cry  and 
deliberately  read  over  again  the  chapter  that  excited  our  lachry- 
mal glands.     We  are  not  so  easily  worked  upon  now  as  in  the 
days  of  Little  Eva  and  Beth  March  and  Louie's  Last  Term  at 
St.  Mary's:  though  some  of  our  childhood's  favorites  have  the 
power  of  wringing  a  few  tears  from  us  still  if  they  catch  us  in 
an  impressionable  moment.     But  we  no  longer  find  this  kind  of 
sympathy  a  joy. 

The  power  of  fiction  is  perhaps  at  no  time  better  demonstrated 
than  when  we  take  sides  with  the  character  against  the  author, 
accusing  him  of  cruelty,  unfairness,  and  lack  of  sympathy  with 
one  or  another  of  his  creations.  Some  one  complained  to 
George  Eliot  that  she  had  been  cruel  to  poor  Hetty  in  Adam 
Bede,  "If  I  had  not  made  her  pitiful,  you  could  not  have 
pitied  her,"  was  the  reply.  Many  times  as  I  have  read  Martin 
Chuzzlewit^  I  find  myself  still  scanning  every  line  referring  to 
the  detestable  Jonas  for  ^ome  redeeming  trait,  hoping  against 
hope  that  he  may  prove  less  black  this  time  than  previous 
readings  have  shown  him  to  be.  The  feeling  is  akin  to  that  I 
had  as  a  child  in  reading  over  a  book  with  a  tragic  ending,  that 
perhaps  now  it  would  turn  out  differently.  However,  neither  is 
this  the  kind  of  sympathy  that  is  a  joy  —  it  is  indeed  rather  an 
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anxiety.  The  joy  lies  in  finding  in  a  writer  one  who  would  evi- 
dently be  congenial  to  us  if  we  knew  hiro,  who  sees  with  us, 
who  does  not  rub  us  the  wrong  way,  who  does  not  explode  fire- 
works at  our  ear  nor  lay  traps  for  our  feet,  but  goes  along  at  the 
pace  we  like  best,  turning  aside  just  where  we  would  turn  aside 
if  left  to  ourselves,  and  coming  neck  and  neck  with  us  to  a  com- 
mon conclusion.  This  sympathy  goes  out  chiefly  to  the  essay- 
ists, though  occasionally  a  biography  or  an  autobiography  is  so 
happily  written  that  one  feels  one  has  met  a  real  personality  and 
found  a  friend.  Dr.  Johnson  aind  Charles  Lamb  are  the  two 
examples  that  come  at  once  to  one's  mind  as  authors  arousing 
this  peculiar  personal  sympathy,  and  every  librarian  must  have 
the  same  feeling  on  reading  Prothero's  Life  of  Henry  Bradshaw. 

It  is  literally  true  that  there  is  companionship  in  books  when 
one  finds  the  author  who  is  simpatico^  as  the  Italians  say.  And 
I  can  imagine  a  deaf  person  or  one  cut  off  in  some  other  way 
from  congenial  human  society  actually  finding  his  friends  be- 
tween the  pages  of  his  books.  Even  in  life  the  best  of  friendships 
are  based  not  so  much  on  propinquity  and  contact  as  on  the 
touching  of  minds  and  spirits,  and  this  is  almost  completely 
obtainable  in  a  book.  Not  quite,  because  there  can  be  no  dia- 
logue, one  must  be  simply  a  listener,  so  that  talk  really  is  best; 
but  failing  the  ability  to  talk  together  because  of  a  few  thousand 
miles  of  distance  or  a  few  hundred  years  of  time,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  have  a  friend  to  whom  one  can  listen  and  whose 
spiritual  portrait,  at  least,  one  can  discern. 

The  fourth  joy  is  the  Joy  of  Appreciation^  one  that  belongs  to 
our  maturer  years  and  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  way  of 
saying  things.  There  are  refrains  that  seize  us  powerfully  with 
some  haunting  quality  and  sing  themselves  in  our  ears  all  day, 
quick  turns  of  speech  that  bring  a  responsive  smile,  the  use  of 
an  old  word  in  a  new  and  exactly  fitting  sense  that  gives  an  un- 
accountable thrill  of  pleasure,  a  dainty  exactness  of  definition  or 
description  that  is  wholly  satisfying,  word-pictures  that  have  all 
the  color  and  vividness  of  those  on  canvas,  and  we  linger  over 
the  lines,  tasting  and  retasting  and  wondering  why  we  cannot  say 
things  so,  since  we  so  enjoy  them  when  others  say  them.  The 
subtly  funny  things  which  you  do  not  see  until  you  have  passed 
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them  (like  violet-hunting  in  the  spring,  some  one  says),  which 
kept  you  smiling  and  turning  back,  and  which  you  must  read  aloud 
to  some  one,  the  pathetic  aspect  of  things  shown  by  a  mere  word 
or  two,  that  catches  you  unaware  and  makes  a  clutch  at  your 
throat,  the  world-old  truth  that  strikes  you  anew  because  of  its 
perfect  and  vital  expression, —  it  is  chiefly  when  one  reads  for 
this  joy  and  finds  it,  that  one  realizes  the  time  wasted  on  comnioD- 
place  stuff.      It  has  become  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to 
decry  Stevenson  and  Pater  as  affected  and  far-fetched  and  un- 
real, and  there  may  be  reason  for  the  charge,   but  on  the  whole 
they  did  a  good  work  for  us  in  reminding  us   that  there  was 
magic  in  the  how  things  were  said.     What  if  Stevenson  did  con- 
sciously write  one  page  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
another  in  that  of  the  time  of  James  I,  and  write  in  Lamb's 
manner  as  well  as  Lamb  himself!     In  doing  so  he  preached  the 
importance  of    skill  and  deftness  in  handling   one's  tools,  a 
doctrine  somewhat  needed  in  a  nation   whose   vocabulary  and 
construction  grow  more  and  more  reckless  and  show  less  and 
less  pains. 

The  fifth  joy  is  that  of  Expansion.     To  be  caught  out  of  our 
daily  rut  and  be  taken  up  where  we  get  the  bird's-eye  view,  xo 
see  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  their  relation  to  us,  to  make 
friends  in  every  land,  of  every  tongue,  and  of  every  age,  to 
escape  from  the  steam-heated  air  of  conventional  respectability 
and  soar  among  the  great  realities,  to  see  as  by  sudden  intuition 
the  true  proportions  of  things  and  never  to  quite  forget  the 
lesson  afterward,  even  to  wallow  for  a  bit  with  primitive  beasts 
in  their  mire,  just  as  an  experience  and  to  help  one  understand, 
— these  things  make  one  rise  from  a  book  a  changed  being,  with 
wider  horizons,  broader  sympathies,  deeper  comprehension,  and 
no  less  firm  a  grip  on  the  essentials  because  the  non-essentials 
have  been  classified  as  such  at  last. 

The  epoch-making  books  in  science,  the  philosophy  of  history, 
great  tragedies  greatly  written,  novels  that  are  faithful  portrayals 
of  other  lands  and  other  ideals, —  all  of  these  open  doors  to  a 
wider  and  sometimes  a  higher  world. 

The  people  who  like  only  one  kind  of  book,  and  won't  even 
try  any  other  kind,  who  read  only  to  confirm  their  own  opinions 
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and  prejudices,  forever  miss  this  exhilarating  joy.  Exploring, 
even  in  imagination,  with  one's  feet  on  the  hearthstone  and  a 
fair  certainty  that  eventually  one's  mind  also  will  come  home, 
has  its  adventures  and  even  its  dangers,  and  one  is  bigger  and 
better  for  having  pased  through  them.  As  I  read  of  the  courage 
and  perseverance  and  pluck  of  Isabella  Bird,  of  Mrs.  Rowan,  the 
flower-hunter,  of  Mary  Kingsley,  and  other  women  travellers 
and  explorers,  I  find  out  what  is  wanting  in  my  own  make-up 
and  have  a  better  idea  of  comparative  values,  and  though  that 
may  not  be  a  joy,  the  admiration  of  my  betters  is  decidedly  one. 
As  one  reads  Julius  Coesar  and  King  Lear  and  Hamlet 
one  has  the  joy  of  knowing  that  if  one  has  not  the  mind  of 
Shakespeare,  at  least  one  has  enough  to  follow  its  thoughts  and 
appreciate  the  wonder  of  it, —  and  that  is  something,  as  Hans 
Andersen  says. 

But  I  must  get  on  with  my  joys  or  they  will  be  turned  into 
mourning. 

The  sixth  joy  is  the  opposite  of  the  joy  of  sympathy,  for  it  is 
the/^  of  Shock.  To  most  of  us  it  is  an  acquired  taste, —  and  it 
takes  time  to  make  shock  into  a  joy,  just  as  it  does  to  make 
oneself  willing  to  take  hold  of  the  handles  of  an  electric  battery 
after  one  experience.  The  paradoxical  people  that  give  shocks 
are  likely  to  get  on  our  ner\'es,  and  if  we  aren't  of  the  minority 
who  love,  we  are  of  the  majority  who  hate,  for  there  is  no  half- 
way attitude  for  most  of  us  toward  these  electric  authors.  We 
either  take  them  very  seriously  or  we  turn  up  our  noses  at  them 
as  charlatans.  They  are  not  charlatans,  but  perhaps  we  may 
call  them  jugglers,  — they  twist  and  turn  the  truth  so  that  it  has 
facets  we  never  saw  before,  and  either  we  think  we  have  never 
seen  truth  at  all  until  now  or  because  of  its  newness  we  refuse  to 
recognize  this  one  aspect  of  it.  Their  work  is  purely  intel- 
lectual, so  there  is  really  nothing  to  get  mad  about  any  more  than 
there  is  about  the  juggler's  trick  that  we  can't  see  through. 
They  have  done  something  we  couldn't  do,  they  have  shown  us 
something  or  pretended  to  show  us  something  we  never  saw 
before,  and  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth  as  an  exhibition  and  rejoice  in  the  cleverness  of  it.  And 
if  we  do  make  a  joy  of  the  shock  we  get,  our  mental  circulation 
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is  quickened  and  we  feel  so  wideawake  that  the  first  thing  we 
know  we  are  incurring  again  the  risk  of  contact  with  the  battery. 
These  writers  are  particluarly  good  for  the  people  who  consti- 
tutionally dislike  them, — by  the  time  one  has  reached  the  point 
of  finding  joy  in  repeated  shocks,  the  cure  is  pretty  well  effected 
and  one  needs  them  no  longer, —  one  is  now  thoroughly  stirred 
up,  with  the  blood  circulating  to  every  finger-end  and  one  can 
do  some  tricks  oneself. 

The  serious  shocker  who  speaks  his  mind,  like  Ibsen,  gets  a 
readier  hearing,  because  people  believe  he  is  in  earnest, —  they 
are  not  afraid  that  if  they  agree  with  him  he  will  suddenly  say, 
"over  the  left"  and  deny  all  he  has  just  been  converting  them  to. 
Besides,  he  can  generally  produce  a  lot  of  evidence  and  doesn't 
ask  you  to  take  a  new  truth  or  a  new  view  of  truth  on  his  un- 
supported word.  The  paradox-maker  is  an  irritant,  and  the 
serious  shocker  is  a  stimulant,  and  they  are  both  good  for  a 
sluggish  circulation.  To  people  who  are  already  sufficiently 
excitable  they  are  an  intoxicant,  and  we  have  all  seen  people 
who  have  imbibed  Bernard  Shaw  almost  to  the  verge  of  delirium 
tremens.  Time  was  when  I  would  no  more  have  taken  a  shock 
voluntarily  than  I  would  have  walked  up  to  a  strange  cow ;  but  one 
or  two  experiences  of  the  gasp  and  the  tingling  sensation  proved 
that  it  ''didn't  hurt,"  as  the  children  say,  and  so  I  have  come  to 
put  the  shock  among  the  joys  of  reading,— a  fearful  joy,  to  be 
sure,  but  none  the  less  a  joy. 

The  last  of  the  seven  is  i^^Joy  of  Revelation,  Of  course  this 
does  not  belong  to  reading  only.  Music,  pictures,  sculpture, 
architecture,  drama,—  all  contain  the  possibilities  of  revelation. 
Perhaps  science  in  these  days  may  be  counted  the  great  revealer. 
Between  the  sober,  well-supported  pillars  that  have  become  its 
foundation,  one  catches  glimpses  of  visions,  of  dazzling  hypoth- 
eses, of  broken  arcs  of  the  perfect  circle  of  law,  and  one  hears 
strains  of  music  that  seem  to  belong  to  other  strains  heard  be- 
fore and  to  indicate  a  great  harmony  somewhere  if  our  ears  were 
only  attuned  to  hear  it.  Through  some  sentence  of  apparently 
secondary  importance,  we  catch  sight  of  possibilities  so  great, 
so  revolutionary,  that  we  are  a  trifle  dizzy, —  in  fact,  it  is  only 
in  snatches  that  we  can  bear  such  revelations,  and  they  are 
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gone  before  we  can  register  them  or  know  truly  just  what  we 
have  seen.  But  we  realize  that  for  one  fleeting  instant  we  have 
been  rapt  out  of  the  body,  that  we  have  seen  with  something 
other  than  the  bodily  eye  or  the  eye  of  the  mind,  that  the  little 
intuitions  we  experience  occasionally  are  to  these  great  reve- 
lations as  twice  two  is  four  is  to  the  calculus.  Whether  the 
writer  knew  when  he  penned  his  sentence  that  it  would  be  an 
open  sesame  to  those  who  read,  is  doubtful.  Is  it  not  Emerson 
who  says  that  there  is  inspired  reading  as  well  as  inspired 
writing?  One  reads  the  same  words  at  another  time  and  they 
produce  no  vision;  one  tries  to  analyse  them  to  see  where  — 
through  what  opening  —  one  had  one's  glimpse,  and  they  are 
solidly  welded  together;  but  no  number  of  failures  and  dis- 
appointments can  ever  convince  one  that  there  was  no  reve- 
lation,—  the  experience  was  too  keen  and  the  effect  too  over- 
whelming to  be  either  denied  or  forgotten.  As  a  rule,  we  look 
for  revelation  of  this  kind,  if  anywhere,  in  religious  books,  but 
we  find  it,  or  rather  it  finds  us,  for  we  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  through  the  pages  of  almost  any  book  written  in 
seriousness.  Great  as  is  the  joy  when  it  arrives,  it  is  so  rare 
that  I  almost  feel  I  am  wrong  in  placing  among  the  joys  of 
reading  one  that  may  come  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 
Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  Brooklyn. 
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WHEN,  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  COMPACT.  LIBERTY 
OF  CONTRACT  MAY  BE  LIMITED* 

The  common  law  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  legal  principles 
by  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  governed  The  Eng- 
lish ''Common  Law/'  which  has  been  adopted  with  more  or 
less  change  and  addition  by  all  the  States  of  our  Union  except 
Louisiana,  and  which  is  applicable  to  many  transactions  within 
the  scope  of  legislation  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  embodies  those  rules  of  action  which  England  has 
been  centuries  in  developing.  This  law  is  sometimes  called  the 
unwritten  law,  because  not  contained  in  any  extant  legislative 
enactment,  though  it  is  found  in  permanent  form  in  the  de- 
cisions and  judgments  of  courts  and  in  political  histories  and 
legal  commentaries.  The  "Common  Law"  although  developed 
under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  allows  a  wide  scope 
to  individual  liberty.  It  says  to  all  who  are  not  under  some 
legal  disability,  that  they  may  make  in  ordinary  matters  any 
contract  not  prohibited  by  law  that  they  desire,  and  that  all 
such  contracts  when  free  from  fraud,  and  upon  a  considera- 
tion good  or  valid  in  law,  are  binding  on  the  parties  thereto. 
To  use  a  concrete  example :  If  A  has  a  horse  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  ^200.00,  and  B  has  a  piece  of  antique  furniture  of  no 
practical  value,  and  A  not  being  of  unsound  mind  and  under 
no  legal  disability,  and  without  any  fraud  in  the  transaction, 
contracts  to  barter  his  horse  for  the  furniture,  the  law  says  the 
contract  is  valid  and  rights  growing  out  of  such  contract  may  be 
enforced  by  the  courts. 

If,  however,  A  owns  a  public  carrying  railroad,  a  public  tele- 
phone, gas  or  electric  plant,  or  other  similar  enterprise  serving 
the  public,  the  public,  through  the  Government — State  or  Nation- 
al—  will  not  let  A  fix  at  will  the  price  at  which  he  will  sell  his 
transportation,  his  telephone  service,  his  gas,  or  his  electricity. 

A,  desiring  to  contract  with  B  to  hoe  his  garden,  plead  his 
cause  in  Court,  build  his  machine,  sell  his  goods,  or  administer 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Sewanee  Conference  on  Southern 
Problems,  July  4, 1910. 
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to  his  child,  may  make  such  terms  as  he  and  B  may  agree  upon, 
or  as  his  situation  may  compel  him  to  accept  But  should  A 
be  a  railroad,  and  wish  to  contract  with  B  to  transport  B*s  property 
over  its  line  of  road,  the  State  or  the  United  States,  according  as 
the  movement  may  be  intra  or  inter-state,  says  this  contract  must 
be  made,  not  by  A  and  B  alone,  but  by  the  law ;  at  least  the  law 
may  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  the  charge  shall  not  go,  and  may 
compel  A  to  make  the  same  contract  with  C  that  was  made 
with  B.  In  the  one  case  the  law,  both  the  common  law  and 
existing  statute  law,  allows  full  liberty  of  contract,  and  in  the 
other,  the  law  regulates  the  terms  of  the  contract 

Why  may  not  A  fix  the  price  of  a  service  he  proposes  to 
furnish  at  his  own  cost  and  labor,  when  he  is  allowed  to  fix  at 
will  the  price  at  which  he  will  sell  a  particular  piece  of  property 
he  may  own  ?  Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  application  of 
these  different,  and  to  the  superficial  thinker,  antagonistic  rules 
of  law.  We  are  told  that  railroads,  telephone,  telegraph,  gas, 
electric,  water,  and  other  similar  corporations  are  quasi  public 
corporations,  meaning  by  this  phrase,  that  they  perform  what  is 
almost  a  function  of  the  State,  marking  a  resemblance  while 
connoting  a  difference. 

This  reason  applies  more  forcibly  to  public  carriers,  though 
the  law  relating  to  these  illustrates,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
other  public  service  corporations.  While  the  State  may,  and 
some  States  do,  own  railroads,  and  while  it  is  sometimes  insisted 
that  all  railroads  should  be  owned  by  the  Government,  State  or 
National,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  transportation 
of  private  persons  and  their  property  from  one  place  to  another 
is  a  governmental  function  to  the  exclusion  of  private  enterprise. 
It  is  true  that  railroads  possess  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
which  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Sovereign  State.  This  power  is  the  right  to  take,  upon  making 
fair  compensation,  land  for  use  by  the  railroad  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners.  A  may  want  B's  land  never  so  much, 
but  unless  B  will  sell,  A  cannot  get  it  If  however,  A  incor- 
porates a  railroad,  the  corporation  may  force  B  to  take  a  price 
fixed  through  the  processes  of  law  and  give  the  land  for  the  use 
of  A's  railroad*    A  railroad  therefore  possesses  one  of  the 
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powers  of  sovereignty,  whether  or  not  the  functions  it  performs 
are  public  or  only  quasi  public.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  a 
public  carrier  may  take  private  property  upon  paying  a  com- 
pensation fixed  by  arbitrators  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
difierentiates  such  carrier  from  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  furnishes 
a  reason  why  the  contracts  of  a  public  carrier  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  State,  while  those  of  a  private  citizen  not  possessing 
any  franchise  are  not  subject  to  the  same  regulation. 

The  possession  and  use  of  a  public  franchise  is  what  is  meant 
when  the  corporation  is  designated  as  quasi  public.  Cor- 
porations to  furnish  water;  gas,  electricity,  telephones,  telegraph 
companies,  and  corporations  to  operate  street  cars  and  ferries 
have  a  public  franchise.  Individuals  performing  the  same 
service  and  possessing  the  same  franchise  would  be  subject  to 
like  regulation  as  a  corporation. 

The  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
though  one  reason  why  the  charges  of  public  carriers  are  regu- 
lated and  their  contracts  controlled  by  the  Sovereign  State  or 
Nation,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  control  or  regulation  of 
business.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Granger  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  laws  regulating  charges  of 
business  having  no  governmental  powers  or  franchises,  as  well  as 
laws  regulating  the  charges  of  railroads.  In  one  of  these  cases 
the  laws  of  Illinois  regulated  the  amount  that  warehouses  should 
chaise  for  storing  grain.  Manifestly  a  warehouse  is  not  a  public 
corporation  in  any  sense,  and  receives  no  special  rights  of  fran- 
chise from  the  State.  It  is  true,  a  warehouseman  serves  the 
public,  so  does  a  groceryman.  The  law  may  regulate  what  the 
warehouse  charges ;  it  has  never  attempted  to  fix  the  amount  of 
profit  the  groceryman  may  make.  In  discussing  the  right  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  regulate  the  charges  of  warehousemen.  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  said : 

''Neither  is  it  a  matter  of  any  moment  that  no  precedent  can 
be  found  for  a  statute  precisely  like  this.  It  is  conceded  that 
the  business  is  one  of  recent  origin,  that  its  growth  has  been 
rapid  and  that  it  is  already  of  gfreat  importance.  And  it  must 
also  be  conceded  that  it  is  a  business  in  which  the  whole  public 
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has  a  direct  and  positive  interest  It  represents,  therefore,  a 
case  for  the  application  of  a  long-known  and  well-established 
principle  in  social  science,  and  this  statute  simply  extends  the 
law  so  as  to  meet  this  new  development  of  commercial  progress. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  compel  these  owners  to  grant  the  public 
an  interest  in  their  property,  but  to  declare  their  obligations,  if 
they  use  it  in  this  particular  manner." 

The  reason  here  relied  upon  is  that  the  industry  is  of  "great 
importance,''  and  ''that  it  is  a  business  in  which  the  whole  public 
has  a  direct  and  positive  interest**  The  words  "established 
principles  of  social  science  *'  used  by  the  Great  Chief  Justice 
have  reference  to  the  principles  long  applied  in  England  under 
the  Common  Law.  Under  these  principles  of  social  science, 
bakers,  innkeepers,  ferrymen,  carters,  wharfingers,  hackney 
coachmen,  wagoners,  as  well  as  all  other  public  carriers,  were 
regulated  by  law. 

As  early  as  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
a  law  was  enacted  with  this  preamble : 

"And  whereas  divers  wagoners  and  other  carriers,  by  combi- 
nation amongst  themselves,  have  raised  the  prices  of  carriage  of 
goods  in  many  places  to  excessive  rates,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  trade.** 

This  quotation  from  the  preamble  of  this  English  statute 
used  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  Illinois  warehouse  case, 
points  out  another  reason  frequently  urged  by  courts  why  certain 
charges  should  properly  be  subject  to  regulation  by  law.  This 
reason  in  the  language  of  the  English  statute  is  "that  by 
combination  amongst  themselves  have  raised  the  prices.*' 

Lx>rd  EUenborough  in  a  case  decided  one  hundred  years  ago, 
expressed  the  same  reason  as  follows : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  principle  is  favored,  both 
in  law  and  justice,  that  every  man  may  fix  what  price  he  pleases 
upon  his  own  property,  or  the  use  of  it ;  but  if,  for  a  particular 
purpose,  the  public  have  a  right  to  resort  to  his  premises  and 
make  use  of  them,  and  he  have  a  monopoly  in  them  for  that 
purpose,  if  he  will  take  the  benefit  of  that  monopoly,  he  must, 
as  an  equivalent  perform  tlie  duty  attached  to  it  on  reasonable 
terms." 
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In  the  same  case  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough  used  the  above 
quoted  language,  La  Blanc,  another  of  the  judges,  pointed  out 
that  the  warehouses,  the  reg^ulation  of  which  was  then  under 
discussion,  were  given  a  privilege  by  act  of  Parliament  in  that 
they  had  a  special  and  exclusive  right  to  bond  wines.  This 
legislative  grant  made  them  legal  monopolies. 

The  principle  that  when  private  property  is  "affected  with  a 
public  interest,  the  public  may  prescribe  a  limit  to  that  which 
shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of  such  property"  was  announced 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

In  the  Illinois  Warehouse  case  the  principles  of  the  Common 
Law  were  reduced  to  this  statement : 

"Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public  interest  when 
used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public  consequence,  and  affect 
the  community  at  large.  When,  therefore,  one  devotes  his 
property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he,  in 
effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use,  and  must 
submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common  good  to 
the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may  with- 
draw his  grant  by  discontinuing  the  use ;  but,  so  long  as  he 
maintains  the  use,  he  must  submit  to  the  control" 

In  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  case  there  was  involved  a  law 
of  Kansas  "defining  what  shall  constitute  public  stock  yards, 
defining  the  duties  of  the  person  or  persons  operating  the  same, 
and  regulating  all  charges  thereof."  In  this  case  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
after  referring  to  the  Illinois  Warehouse  case  said : 

"  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  State  has  the  power  to  make 
reasonable  reg^ulations  of  the  charges  for  services  rendered  by 
the  stock  yards  company.  Its  stock  yards  are  situated  in  one  of 
the  gateways  of  commerce,  and  so  located  that  they  furnish 
important  facilities  to  all  seeking  transportation  of  cattle.  While 
not  a  common  carrier,  nor  engaged  in  any  distinctly  public 
employment,  it  is  doing  a  work  in  which  the  public  has  an 
interest,  and,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  subject  to 
governmental  regulations." 

In  the  further  course  of  this  opinion  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  dis- 
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tinguished  between  those  "cases  in  which  a  public  service  is 
distinctly  intended  and  rendered,"  and  those  in  which  "without 
any  intent  of  public  service,  the  owners  have  placed  their 
property  in  such  a  position  that  the  public  has  an  interest  in  its 
use."  The  learned  Justice  proceeding  with  the  opinion  sug- 
gested that  purely  public  service  corporations,  "cases  in  which 
a  public  service  is  distinctly  intended  and  rendered,"  are  subject 
to  greater  regulation  than  those  in  which  incidentally  the  "pub- 
lic has  an  interest"  in  the  use  of  their  proper^. 

The  decision  refers  only  to  the  second  class,  those  who, 
incidentally  and  not  with  an  original  intention  so  to  do,  have 
placed  their  property  in  such  a  position  that  the  public  has  an 
interest  in  its  use.     Of  this  class  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  said  : 

"In  reference  to  this  latter  class  of  cases,  which  is  alone  the 
subject  of  present  inquiry,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  individual 
is  not  doing  the  work  of  the  State.  He  is  not  using  hb 
property  in  the  discharge  of  a  purely  public  service.  He 
acquires  from  the  State  none  of  its  governmental  powers.  His 
business  in  all  matters  of  purchase  and  sale  is  subject  to  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  market  and  the  freedom  of  contract. 
He  can  force  no  one  to  sell  to  him,  he  cannot  prescribe  the 
price  which  he  shall  pay.  He  must  deal  in  the  market  as 
others  deal,  buying  only  when  he  can  buy  and  at  the  price  at 
which  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell,  and  selling  only  when  he  can 
find  a  purchaser  and  at  the  price  which  the  latter  is  willing  to 
pay.  If  under  such  circumstances  he  is  bound  by  all  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  mercantile  transactions  he  may  justly  claim 
some  of  the  privileges  which  attach  to  those  engaged  in  such 
transactions.  And  while  by  the  decisions  heretofore  referred 
to  he  cannot  claim  immunity  from  all  State  regulation  he  may 
rightfully  say  that  such  regulation  shall  not  operate  to  deprive 
him  of  the  ordinary  privileges  of  others  engaged  in  mercantile 
business." 

New  York  State  adopted  a  law  "to  reg^ulate  the  fees  and 
charges  for  elevating,  trimming,  receiving,  weighing  and  dis- 
charging grain  by  means  of  floating  and  stationary  elevators  and 
warehouses." 

This  law  was  sustained  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  of 
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New  York  in  an  able  opinion  based  upon  the  police  power  of 
the  State  and  the  "practical  monopoly  enjoyed  by  those  engaged 
in  the  business  of  elevating  grain."  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
monopoly  both  in  the  business  of  elevating  grain  in  New  York  and 
storing  grain  in  Illinois  was  not  a  legal  monopoly,  that  is,  a  mono- 
poly created  by  law,  but  was  a  monopoly  because  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  business  was  done.  In  the  course  of  the 
opinion  the  New  York  Court  announced  this  principle : 

"The  very  existence  of  government  presupposes  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  power  to  prescribe  regulations  demanded  by  the 
general  welfare  for  the  common  protection  of  all  This  prin- 
ciple inheres  in  the  very  nature  of  the  social  compact*' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  following  the  New 
York  Court,  sustained  the  law,  adopting  substantially  the  prin- 
ciples above  quoted. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  with  whom  concurred  Mr.  Justice  Field 
and  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  wrote  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion. 
This  dissent  is  especially  valuable  as  showing  what  these  three 
able  Judges  thought  of  the  monopoly  ailment     He  said : 

"It  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  monopoly,  and  that  that  justi- 
fies legislative  interference.  There  are  two  kinds  of  monopoly: 
one  of  the  law,  the  other  of  fact  The  one  exists  when 
exclusive  privileges  are  granted.  Such  a  monopoly,  the  law 
which  creates  alone  can  break ;  and  being  the  creation  of  law 
justifies  legislative  control  A  monopoly  of  fact  any  one  can 
break,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  legislative  interference.  .  .  . 
If  there  be  a  monopoly,  it  is  one  of  fact  and  not  of  law,  and 
one  which  any  individual  can  break. 

"The  paternal  theory  of  government  is  to  me  odious.  The 
utmost  possible  liberty  to  the  individual,  and  the  fullest  possible 
protection  to  him  and  his  property,  is  both  the  limitation  and 
duty  of  government  If  it  may  regulate  the  price  of  one 
service,  which  is  not  a  public  service,  or  the  compensation  for 
the  use  of  one  kind  or  property  which  is  not  devoted  to  a 
public  use,  why  may  it  not  with  equal  reason  regulate  the  price 
of  all  service,  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
all  property?  And  if  so,  Looking  Backward  is  nearer  than  a 
dream." 
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In  this,  as  in  prior  cases,  the  "police  power*'  of  the  State  was 
relied  on.  What  is  this  power?  In  general  terms  this  question 
is  answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  as  follows : 

"The  power  of  the  State  ....  to  prescribe  regulations  to 
promote  the  health,  peace,  morals,  education,  and  good  order 
of  the  people,  and  to  legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industries  of 
the  State,  develop  its  resources  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  pros- 
perity." 

In  another  case  decided  in  1905,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
said:  "The  police  power  of  a  State  embraces  regulations 
designed  to  promote  the  public  convenience  or  the  general 
prosperity,  as  well  as  reg^ulations  designed  to  promote  the  public 
health,  the  public  morab  or  the  public  safety." 

These  quotations  are  not  definitions  of  the  police  power, 
because  to  define  a  term  "is  to  state  its  limitations  or  to  enu- 
merate the  attributes  which  it  implies."  All  that  has  been  at- 
tempted is  to  say  that  a  certain  state  of  facts  brings  a  case  within 
or  without  that  power,  and  to  formulate  a  partial  definition. 

Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  of  workmen  in  all 
underground  mines,  prescribing  conditions  upon  which  work  of 
a  public  character  may  be  performed  for  a  municipality,  pro- 
viding how  wages  of  miners  shall  be  paid,  providing  for  com- 
pulsory vaccination ;  Sunday  laws,  laws  limiting  the  times  when 
washing  and  ironing  may  be  done  in  public  laundries;  laws 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings ;  laws  relating  to  employment  of 
women  and  children ;  separating  negroes  and  whites  in  schools, 
regrulating  the  sale  of  liquor ;  fixing  fire  limits,  pure  food  laws, 
laws  for  testing  ores,  and  regulations  of  a  similar  character,  have 
been  sustained  and  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  police  power. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a  bare  majority, 
and  I  believe,  on  inconclusive  reasoning,  held  that  a  law  of  New 
York  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  a  bakery  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  police  power  and  invalid. 

The  "incorporation  of  the  company,  by  which  numerous 
parties  are  permitted  to  act  as  a  single  body  for  the  purposes  of 
its  creation,"  has  been  relied  on  with  other  facts  as  one  reason 
justifying  legislative  control. 
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To  allow  individuals  to  incorporate, — that  is,  to  permit  "a 
collective  and  changing  body  of  men"  to  have  "the  character 
and  properties  of  individuality," — is  a  privilege,  a  right  granted 
by  the  Sovereign,  and  the  grant  of  such  franchise  is  subject  to  ' 
conditions  and  regulations  by  the  grantor,  the  sovereign  power. 
As  such  corporations  have  been  held  to  be  "persons"  under  the 
protection  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  mere  fact  that  a  corporation  has  been 
created  by  the  State  without  conditions  or  limitations  in  the  act 
of  creation,  would  not  justify  the  regulation  of  the  corporation 
when  in  like  case  an  individual  was  not  regelated. 

The  price  to  be  charged  for  water  may  be  regulated,  the 
Court  saying:  "That  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  government 
to  regrulate  the  prices  at  which  water  shall  be  sold  by  one  who 
enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  sale  we  do  not  doubt" 

The  reasons  hereinbefore  given  why  certain  businesses  may 
be  regulated  are  not  exclusive,  and  other  limitations  on  the 
freedom  of  contract  may  be  necessary  because  of  developing 
conditions  of  life  and  trade.  It  ha^  been  seen  that  our  basic 
law  regards  liber^  of  contract  as  the  rule.  Berolzheimer,  a 
thoughtful  foreign  observer  of  the  common  law,  speaking  of  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  that  system  of  laws  says  such  mark  is  the 
"unlimited  valuation  of  individual  liberty  and  respect  for 
individual  property." 

Blackstone's  definition  of  Political  Liberty  also  expresses  the 
idea.  This  great  commentator  citing  Justinian's  Institutes^  de- 
fines such  liberty  as  follows : 

"Political  ...  or  civil  liberty  ...  is  no  other  than  natural 
liberty  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws,  and  no  farther,  as  is  nec- 
essary and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public." 

While  liberty  of  contract  \&  the  rule,  this  liberty  is  subject,  as 
shown  in  Blackstone's  definition  above,  to  the  rights  of  society. 
What  should,  in  one  state  of  society,  be  free  from  control  under 
the  social  contract,  may,  in  the  evolution  of  social  life,  become 
a  necessary  subject  of  regulation : — "Social  Life,"  sa)^  a  writer 
on  ethics,  "like  all  life,  is  change  and  development  Law  would 
be  neglecting  one  of  its  most  important  functions  if  it  ceased  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  ceaseless  evolution." 
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Law  has  been  in  the  past,  and  should  remain  in  the  future,  con- 
servative. Stability  of  law  is  necessary  to  safety  of  person  and 
property.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  when  "all  sciences  put 
off  their  dirty  clothes"  only  law  should  ''remain  in  her  rags.** 
While  Law  should  adapt  her  principles  to  the  development  of 
social  conditions,  she  should  not  change  those  principles  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  unthinking  mob.  That  law  should  develop, 
should  draw  from  all  available  sources,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  social  changes,  is  well  recognized,  and  these  principles 
of  development  and  flexibility  in  our  law  are  nowhere  better 
stated  than  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  who  said : 

"This  flexibility  and  capacity  for  growth  and  adaptation  is 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  common  law.  .  .  .  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  ordained,  it  is  true,  by  de- 
scendents  of  Englishmen,  who  inherited  the  traditions  of  English 
law  and  History;  but  it  was  made  for  an  undefined  and  ex- 
panding future,  and  for  a  people  gathered  and  to  be  gathered 
from  many  nations  and  of  many  tongues.  And  while  we  take 
pride  in  the  principles  and  institutions  of  common  law,  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  in  lands  where  other  systems  of  jurisprudence 
prevail,  the  ideas  and  processes  of  civil  justice  are  also  not  un- 
known. Due  process  of  law,  in  spite  of  the  absolutism  of  con- 
tinental governments,  is  not  alien  to  that  code  which  survived 
the  Roman  Empire  as  the  foundation  of  modem  civilization  in 
Europe,  and  which  has  given  us  that  fundamental  maxim  of 
distributive  justice — suum  cuique  tribuere  (to  give  to  each  his 
own).  There  is  nothing  in  Magna  Charta,  rightly  construed  as 
a  broad  charter  of  public  right  and  law,  which  ought  to  exclude 
the  best  ideas  of  all  systems  and  of  every  age ;  and  as  it  was 
the  characteristic  principle  of  the  common  law  to  draw  its  in- 
spiration from  every  fountain  of  justice,  we  are  not  to  assume 
that  the  sources  of  its  supply  have  been  exhausted.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  expect  that  the  new  and  various  experien- 
ces of  our  own  situation  and  system  will  mould  and  shape  it 
into  new  and  not  less  useful  forms." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  boundary  line  between  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  reg^ulation  is  dim  and  indefinite, 
if  not  indefinable,  because  this  line  must  of  necessity  shift  to 
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meet  new  conditions  of  social  evolution.  By  considering  the 
instance  where  there  has  been  a  determination  of  the  question 
on  which  side  a  particular  regulation  falls,  we  may  deduce  some 
general  principles  which,  if  they  do  not  furnish  an  absolute  rule, 
will  guide  us  when  we  seek  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  particular  regelating  law  is  valid. 

As  to  railroads,  we  have  seen  that  they  are  public  highways, 
are  possessed  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, — a  function  of  the 
State, — are  necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  and  are,  from  their 
inherent  nature,  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly.  There  is  now  no 
dispute  that  the  combination  of  these  facts  makes  necessary  and 
proper  the  regulation  by  the  sovereign  power  of  these  enter- 
prises. 

The  regrulation  of  warehouses,  stockyards,  and  elevators  can- 
not be  justified  by  all  the  facts  that  apply  to  railroads.  Neither 
the  warehouse,  the  stockyard,  nor  the  elevator  possesses  any 
function  of  the  State :  they  do  not  monopolize  or  use  a  public 
highway.  It  may  be  said  that  the  business  is  ''affected  with  a 
public  interest,"  though  this  phase  of  Lord  Hale*s  is  somewhat 
indefinite.  The  business  of  the  warehouses  reg^ulated  by  the 
Illinois  Law,  of  the  elevators  regulated  by  that  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  stockyards  regelated  by  the  law  of  Kansas,  was  import- 
ant, affecting  a  large  part  of  the  general  public,  and  was,  in 
fact,  to  some  extent,  a  monopoly.  "Common  good,"  "welfare 
of  the  State"  and  "public  interest"  are  phrases  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  discussing  this  question.  These  phrases  must 
be  considered  as  applying  to  the  policy  of  regulation  once  the 
right  of  regulation  is  conceded. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  is  based  the  right  to 
regulate  interests  were  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  New 
York  case,  in  gfiving  the  reasons  why  the  New  York  Court  sus- 
tained the  law.     The  Supreme  Court  said : 

"The  underlying  principle  was,  that  business  of  certain  kinds 
holds  such  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  public  interest  that  there  is 
superinduced  upon  it  the  right  of  public  reg^ulation ;  and  that 
the  court  rested  the  power  of  the  leg^islature  to  control  and 
regelate  elevator  chai^^  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
business,  the  existence  of  a  virtual  monopoly,   the  benefit  de- 
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rived  fron  the  Erie  Canal's  creating  the  business  and  making  it 
possible,  the  interest  to  trade  and  commerce,  the  relation  of  the 
business  to  the  property  and  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the 
practice  of  legislation  in  analogous  cases,  collectively  creating 
an  exceptional  case  and  justifying  leg^islative  regulation." 

Ferries  and  turnpikes  possess  a  franchise,  that  is  a  privil^e 
granted  them  by  the  State,  and  they  fall  into  the  same  class  as 
railroads. 

The  business  of  a  baker  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
public.  This  business  has  been  regulated  in  England  for  cen- 
turies, which  fact  itself  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  regulation.  Besides, 
in  the  days  when  bakeries  were  first  reg^ulated,  there  was  room 
for  only  one  in  the  average  community  and  such  bakery  was  a 
natural  monopoly. 

Water,  light,  and  telephone  companies  usually  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  public  streets,  which  is  a  franchise,  or  grant  from  the 
State,  and  they  all  furnish  to  the  public  something  of  vital  im- 
portance or  practical  necessity.  They  are  also  in  most  cases 
monopolies  "of  law." 

Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  prescribing  who  may  and 
who  may  not  labor  under  certain  conditions  of  age  or  sex,  and 
fixing  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  laborers,  rest  upon 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  lives  and 
health  of  its  people.  Such  laws  are  not  strictly  analogous  to 
laws  fixing  chaises,  though  they  may  rest  on  the  same  basic 
principles. 

That  a  particular  business  is  a  monopoly  is  frequently  given 
as  the  justification  of  a  law  fixing  its  charges.  Monopolies  are 
classified  as  monopolies  in  law  and  monopolies  in  fact,  and  mono- 
polies in  fact  may  be  further  divided  into  monopolies  resulting 
from  the  character  or  surroundings  of  the  business,  and  mono- 
polies that  are  purely  artificial  and  created  by  the  management 
of  the  particular  business. 

Monopolies  in  law  may  be  described  as  being  created  by  the 
law ;  street  railroads  are  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  legal 
monopoly.  The  law,  by  granting  the  right  to  use  the  streets  for 
tracks,  practically  excludes  the  use  of  such  streets  by  a  competing 
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railroad.  Water,  gas,  and  telephone  companies  are,  because  of 
the  same  or  analogous  facts,  legal  monopolies.  Ferries,  tele- 
graph lines,  and  steam  railroads,  partake  in  their  nature  of  the 
same  qualities  and  are  legal  monopolies. 

A  monopoly  "in  fact,"  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  is 
illustrated  by  the  New  York  elevator  and  the  Illinois  warehouse 
cases.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  situation  made  it  impossible 
to  have  an  unlimited  competition,  and  therefore  from  its  very 
nature  the  business  was  a  monopoly  to  some  extent 

A  monopoly  in  fact,  not  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
business  but  made  by  the  business  methods  of  its  creators,  is 
one  such  as  the  Courts  have  decreed  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  other  companies  to 
be. 

These  monopolies  are  not  created  by  law,  and  are  not  inherent 
in  the  business ;  they  result  from  the  power  a  particular  business 
has  acquired  to  control  the  price  and  distribution  of  a  particular 
commodity  or  commodities. 

That  a  monopoly  of  law  should  be  controlled  by  law  is  now 
practically  an  undisputed  principle  in  political  science.  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  forcibly  states  the  reasons  for  the  principle  as 
follows:  "Such  a  monopoly,  the  law  which  creates  alone  can 
break :  and  being  the  creation  of  law  justifies  legislative  control." 

Monopolies  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  a 
creation  of  natural  conditions  rather  than  a  creation  of  law,  we 
have  seen  have  been  regelated  by  law.  Such  regfulation  has  not 
been  had,  however,  without  vigorous  dissent  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer's  dissent  in  the  New  York  Elevator  Case  already  quoted 
from,  faib  to  distinguish  between  monopolies  inhering  in  a 
business  and  monopolies  purely  artificial,  which  failure  may 
account  to  some  extent  for  the  conclusion  reached  by  him. 
The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
designated  the  business  in  the  New  York  case  as  "an  actual 
monopoly,*'  making  no  distinction  between  the  different  ways  in 
which  a  monopoly  may  be  produced.  I  do  not  recall  ever 
having  seen  a  sub-classification  of  monopolies  in  fact  into  natural 
and  artificial,  such  as  I  have  here  made,  though  in  tlie  decision 
of  the  cas^  the  courts  seem  to  have  acted  on  some  such  dis- 
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tinction.  The  regulation  of  natural  monopolies  has  been 
practiced  so  long  that  notwithstanding  the  dissent,  it  may  now 
be  stated  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  make  such  regulation  is 
established. 

Can  an  artificial  monopoly  be  regulated,  or  is  destruction  the 
only  treatment  of  this  modem  development  of  business?  The 
preamble  to  the  Statute  of  William  and  Mary  hereinbefore 
referred  to  had  reference  to  an  artificial  monopoly,  and  this 
preamble  was  relied  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  its  opinion  in  the  lUinois  Warehouse  case  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  decision  reached,  that  warehouses  could  be  regfu- 
lated.  In  the  New  York  Elevator  Case,  in  arguing  to  sustain 
the  law,  the  business  was  shown  to  be  ''an  actual  monopoly/' 
without  apparently  making  any  distinction  in  the  argrument 
between  natural  and  artificial  monopolies.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer, 
in  dissenting,  describes  an  artificial  monopoly,  evidently  re- 
garding the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  as  having  sus- 
tained regulation  of  such  a  monopoly.  As  an  arg^ument  against 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  as  a  reason  why  the  monopoly 
which  he  had  in  mind  should  not  be  regulated,  he  says : 

**  A  monopoly  of  fact  (artificial  monopoly)  any  one  can  break, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  legislative  interference.  It  exists 
where  anyone  by  his  money  and  labor  furnishes  facilities  for 
business  which  no  one  else  has." 

While  in  England,  whose  system  of  laws  we  have  adopted, 
purely  artificial  monopolies  were  regelated,  and  while  some  of 
the  dicta  of  our  courts  may  indicate  individual  opinions  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  such  regulation,  it  cannot  be  said  as  yet  that 
laws  fixing  the  price  of  commodities  controlled  by  a  trust  would 
be  held  valid. 

Law  is  not  a  science,  though  it  is  not  without  certain  scientific 
principles.  So  in  the  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  contract 
there  are  some  well  defined  general  rules.  It  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  abstract  principles  to  concrete  cases  that  difficulty 
arises.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  says:  ''General  propositions  do  not 
decide  concrete  cases.  The  decision  will  depend  on  a  judgment 
or  intuition  more  subtle  than  any  articulate  major  premise." 
This  statement  of  the  learned  jurist,  it  seems  to  me,  does  less 
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than  justice  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  If  our  major 
premises  are  clear  and  correct,  we  frequently  can  form  a  minor 
from  concrete  facts  and  thereby  reach  a  conclusion  which  will 
rest  on  more  than  mere  intuition. 

What  general  principles  may  we  deduce  from  the  foregoing 
historical  sketch? 

When  the  public  grants  part  of  its  power  to  a  corporation,  as 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  there  is  justification  in  the  public's 
reserving  the  right  to  compel  the  execution  of  this  power  for 
the  general  good  That  such  power  has  been  or  may  be  used 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  welfare,  furnishes  the  necessity 
for  the  public  regulation  of  that  use.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
grant  of  other  rights  by  the  public,  such  as  the  right  to  operate 
a  ferry,  or  use  the  public  streets,  makes  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness using  the  right  so  granted  necessary  and  proper. 

That  a  business  by  its  nature  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  a  monopoly 
furnishes  a  justification  for  its  regulation,  because  what  nature 
gives  in  common  to  all  belongs  to  all  the  public,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  rights  so  given  should  not  be  used  to  the  injury  of 
the  public.  The  necessity  of  such  regulation  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  where  governmental  rights  are  granted. 

That  the  supreme  importance  of  the  business  of  supplying 
certain  things,  as  bread,  may  make  necessary  the  regulation  of 
such  business  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  public,  is  apparent  That 
one  who  enters  such  business  knows  it  has  long  been  regulated, 
justifies  the  regulation. 

We  may  safely  lay  down  this  general  rule : 

Where  there  has  been  a  gfrant  of  part  of  the  Sovereign  power, 
or  a  grant  of  the  right  to  use  what  belongs  to  the  public,  or 
there  exists  a  legal  or  natural  monopoly,  or  where  there  has 
long  been  a  custom  to  regfulate,  regulation  is  justified,  and  should 
be  had  as  necessity  demands. 

Should  we  go  farther  and  say  : 

Where  there  exists  an  artificial  monopoly  created  by  the 
money  and  labor  of  a  man  or  of  associated  men,  which  mono- 
poly is  used  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  the  good  of  all  justifies 
and  furnishes  the  necessity  for  the  regulation  of  such  monopoly? 

This  principle  has  not  yet  been  authoritatively  announced. 
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Is  it  a  corrollary  from  the  principles  that  have  been  announced 
and  applied?  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Brown  seemed  so  to  think,  because  of  the  decision  in 
the  New  York  Elevator  case.  These  eminent  jurists,  I  believe, 
gave  too  wide  a  scope  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  because  of  their  failure  to  differentiate  between  a  natural 
and  an  artificial  monopoly. 

An  artificial  monopoly  is  the  creation  of  the  individual  and 
is  his;  a  legal  monopoly  is  the  creation  of  the  whole  social 
organization,  and  in  part  belongs  to  each  member  of  that 
organization;  a  natural  monopoly  results  from  the  forces  of 
nature  and  no  individual  can  have  the  right  to  use  a  power  so 
created  to  the  detriment  of  other  creatures  of  nature. 

Before,  then,  we  can  find  in  the  decided  cases  justification  for 
regulating  artificial  monopolies,  we  must  seek  a  more  general 
principle  than  has  heretofore  been  specifically  relied  on. 

The  English  statute  of  William  and  Mary  heretofore  referred 
to,  was  placed,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  on  the  fact  of  a 
''combination  to  raise  prices,"  though  the  fact  that  the  persons 
regulated  were  carriers  using  a  public  highway  might  equally 
have  justified  the  law. 

In  the  Warehouse  case  from  Illinois,  and  the  Elevator  case 
from  New  York,  "virtual  monopoly"  and  "actual  monopoly" 
were  phrases  used,  but  each  of  these  cases  dealt  with  what  was 
in  part  at  least,  a  natural  monopoly.  That  carriers  are  mono- 
polies is  frequently  given  as  one  reason  why  they  may  be  regu- 
lated, though  this  reason  is  always  coupled  with  other  reasons. 

If  we  take  the  common  law  maxims  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum 
non  Icedas,  and  salus  populi  est  susprema  lex^  the  former  of  which 
was  relied  on  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Illinois  case,  and  the  latter 
of  which,  though  trite  and  frequently  used  by  the  demagogue, 
is  nevertheless,  like  the  first,  an  expression  of  the  highest  ethics, 
we  find  justification  for  regulating  artificial  monopolies.  That 
necessity  exists  for  such  reg^ulation  or  for  suppression  is  generally 
believed.  Regulation  would  conserve  the  economic  value  there 
is  in  monopolies,  and  might  be  promotive  of  greater  good  than 
the  attempts,  usually  abortive,  to  destroy  them. 

Whether  or  not  laws  would  be  valid  that  should  fix  the  price 
3J 
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of   commodities    controlled    by  the    combinations    popularly 
designated  as  trusts,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered. 

The  law  of  New  York  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries 
was  held  invalid  by  five,  and  valid  by  four,  members  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  A  resignation  or  death  of  one 
man  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor  might  have  rendered 
the  law  valid,  a  change  of  opinion  of  one  of  the  five  would  have 
sustained  the  law.  When  the  regulation  proposed  has  never 
yet  been  sustained  and  is  near  the  border  line  between  what 
is  valid  and  what  is  invalid,  it  would  be  mere  speculation  to  say 
what  would  be  the  final  determination. 

The  nine  men  composing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  greater  power  to  determine  the  rules  by  which 
people  shall  be  governed  than  any  other  man  or  body  of  men 
other  than  an  Absolute  Monarch.  They  compose  the  great 
court  which  finally  says  whether  or  not  a  limitation  of  the  free- 
dom to  contract  is  valid  or  invalid.  They  are  lawyers  and  great 
lawyers ;  they  are  usually  men  who  have  lived  over  two  genera- 
tions ;  they  have  the  wisdom  of  age,  the  conservatism  of  the 
law,  and  while  they  may  sometimes  delay  a  proper  evolution  of 
the  law,  they  are  not  likely  to  allow  an  improper  revolution  in 
legal  principles. 

Edgar  Watkins. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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American  literar}'  criticism  has  been,  hitherto,  conspicuously 
a  by-product  of  creative  literature.  Emerson  and  Poe,  Whit- 
man and  Lanier,  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James  have  told  us, 
briefly,  how  it  was  with  them  as  writers.  Something  of  the 
same  professional  attitude  has  characterized  our  professorial 
critics,  from  Lowell  to  Professor  Woodberry.  Mr.  Stedman, 
too,  wrote  as  one  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus.  Throughout,  the 
gentle  reader  has  been  somewhat  awed  by  the  'tenuous  tension' 
of  ex  cathedra  utterances,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  non- 
creative  critics,  from  Dana,  Ripley,  and  Whipple  down,  has  been 
too  modest  to  hearten  him.  Now,  however,  the  situation  is 
changing,  and  authority  begins  to  speak  chiefly  through  critic 
who  are  primarily  devoted  to  criticism,  like  Mr.  Payne  of  Tlu 
Dialf  Mr.  More  of  The  Nation,  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Scribner's 
Magazine.  With  their  aid  the  reader  may  amply  extend  his 
appreciation  without  first  forcing  himself  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible task  of  entirely  reversing  his  point  of  view. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  development  augurs  well,  also,  for  our 
criticism  itself.  As  much  as  life  is  larger  than  literature,  so 
much  will  literature  profit  by  a  larger  interpretation  than  author- 
ship alone  can  give  it.  No  excuse,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  a 
detailed  rather  than  a  summary  examination  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  essays  on  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Poe,  Lowell, 
and  Henry  James,  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell  has  just  collected 
in  his  American  Prose  Masters  from  the  magazines  where  they 
have  appeared  during  the  last  five  years. 

So  striking  is  the  new  point  of  view  in  these  essays  that  many 
readers  will  undoubtedly  prize  their  method  more  than  their 
conclusions.  A  definition  of  culture  that  excludes  Hawthorne 
and  Poe  as  undisciplined,  and  Lowell  and  Emerson  and  Henry 
James  as  narrow,  may  appear  to  be  quite  too  ideal.  A  philoso- 
phy of  literature  that  finds  Hawthorne  and  Poe  fanciful,  Mr. 

^American  Prose  Af asters,  hy  W.  C.  Brownell.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1909,  pp.  viii,  400. 
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James  meticulous,  Emerson  crude,  and  Lowell  feeble,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  lofty  philosophy.  It  is  a  little  puzzling  to 
find  only  Cooper  coming  out  of  the  critic's  alembic  unscathed. 
The  theory  of  critical  procedure  outlined  in  the  essay  on 
Lowell  —  the  preliminary  establishment  of  a  general  idea  or 
central  conception  from  which  the  detail  "must  inexorably  be 
deduced" — is  surely  rigid.  Few  would  agree  that  "This  is  the 
undoubted  process  of  all  great  critics."     Fortunately, — 

*'  There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
And-cvcry-single-one-of-them-is-right" 

If,  however,  we  select  one  of  the  most  exorable  of  these,  dis- 
missing somewhat  speedily  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Brownell's 
work,  its  sterling  credentials  will  quickly  appear. 

Hawthorne  is  presented  as  compact  of  **a  nature  without  en- 
thusiasm, a  mind  unenriched  by  acquisition,  and  an  imagination 
that  is  in  general  the  prey  of  fancy  rather  than  the  servant  of  the 
will."  The  Scarlet  Letter  is  esteemed  our  chief  prose  master- 
piece, but  aside  from  such  pictures  of  Puritan  New  England  and 
a  little  gallery  of  Salem  types,  Hawthorne  is  said  to  give  us,  in 
a  style  lacking  quality,  not  thought  but  revery,  not  emotion  but 
sentiment,  not  reality  but  allegory  and  symbolism.  Throughout 
seventy  close-packed  pages  our  critic,  with  patent  regret,  cites 
evidences  for  these  charges,  quite  as  patently  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  can  lead  but  to  sentence  of  banishment. 
Much,  of  course,  might  be  said  on  many  of  the  counts,  but 
argument  is  inappropriate  in  the  light  of  the  critic's  obvious 
disesteem  for  what  Pater  spoke  of,  in  praise  of  Leonardo,  as 
"those  symbolical  inventions  in  which  the  ostensible  subject  is 
used  not  as  matter  for  definite  pictorial  realization,  but  as  the 
starting-point  of  a  train  of  sentiment."  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  therefore,  we  may  merely  offer  for  Hawthorne,  in  re- 
buttal, the  conclusion  of  a  recent  essay  on  Botticelli,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Jewett  Mather, — "Such  artists  do  nothing  to  endear  our 
everyday  world  to  us,  they  lend  no  glory  to  common,  whole- 
some things.  But  they  enlarge  our  perceptions,  refine  our 
emotions,  and  increase  our  imaginative  expectancy.  .  .  .  They 
do  good  service,  somewhat  at  the  sacrifice  of  wide  and  durable 
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fame,  in  kindling  the  naturally  stolid  texture  of  the  human 
spirit." 

Of  Poe  we  are  told  **He  had,  in  short,  a  fine  mind  which  he 
neither  disciplined,  nor  stored,  nor  developed;  the  unusual 
activity  of  which  was  stimulated  and  guided  by  intellectual  curi- 
osity; of  which  invention  and  logic  were  more  marked  traits 
than  imagination  and  poetic  feeling;  and  of  which  he  made  effec- 
tive but  unscrupulous  usage  to  no  particular  purpose."  Foe's 
European  reputation  is  attributed  not  to  his  merits  but  to  his 
oddness.  His  French  admirers  are  dismissed  as  decadents. 
The  esteett)  of  Tennyson  and  other  great  Englishmen  is  not 
mentioned.  The  unparalleled  tributes  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can critics  are  explained  as  mere  gratitude  for  any  striking 
figure  in  a  monotonous  literary  history.  Toward  these  con- 
clusions concerning  Poe  there  is  presented,  as  always,  a  great 
mass  of  specific  evidence,  which  should  be  met  in  an  equally 
substantive  manner  before  sentence  is  passed.  But  meanwhile 
we  may  feel  that  here  the  critic's  observation  has  been  used  not 
to  base  but  to  buttress  an  estimate  of  Foe's  work  founded  chiefly 
upon  the  legend  of  his  life,  without  noting  how  largely  the 
character  of  that  legend  is  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
work.  Foe's  criticism,  too,  is  accepted  as  explaining  his 
creation,  whereas,  as  Coleridge  showed  in  the  case  of  Words- 
worth, his  best  practice  ignores  his  theories.  Thus  Foe's  pun- 
gency as  a  critic  and  his  skill  as  an  artist  are  allowed  to  obscure 
his  substance  and  his  sincerity.  These  would  easily  elude  any 
critic  who  considers  The  Raven  and  The  Bells  Foe's  most 
interesting  poems. 

Endeavoring  to  characterize  the  work  of  Mr.  James  is  still  an 
adventure,  and  our  critic  admits  its  difficulty.  He  has  only 
praise  for  the  novelist's  earlier  studies  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean differences  in  background,  manners,  and  character.  The 
later  work,  considered  the  more  characteristic,  is  estimated 
as  highly  individual  and  able,  but  ineffective.  Its  limitations 
are  laid  to  its  endeavor  for  an  extremely  intimate  correspondence 
with  life,  which  forsakes  divination  for  discovery,  and  imagina- 
tion for  scrutiny;  seeks  not  the  elemental  but  the  differentiated; 
and  gives  us  the  recondite  rather  than  the  representative,  with 
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detail  instead  of  construction,  and  precision  instead  of  charm, — 
in  short,  an  intellectual  instead  of  a  sympathetic  product,  not 
one  of  art  but  of  science.  Such  an  account  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
James  is  extremely  penetrating,  but  its  evaluation  opens  large 
questions  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  viewed  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  contemporary  dominance  of  pragmatism,  for  ex- 
ample, challenges  our  critic's  premise  that  the  typical  and  the 
representative  alone  constitute  the  basis  of  efifective  illusion  and 
significant  truth.  His  opinion  that  the  novelist's  personages 
lose  more  than  they  gain  by  not  being  presented  from  one 
definite  and  particular  point  of  view,  is  open  to  discussion. 
His  feeling  that  the  author  himself  always  eludes  us,  giving  no 
hint  of  his  philosophy,  has  already  been  opposed  at  length  in 
Miss  Gary's  little  book  on  The  Novels  of  Henry  James,  And 
it  would  seem  that  any  review  of  that  novelist's  fiction  would 
disprove  the  statement  that  he  neglects  the  province  of  the 
heart.  In  short,  the  indisposition  to  reread  Mr.  James,  and  the 
inability  to  recall  his  characters,  which  the  critic  avers,  may  be 
used  against  him  as  well  as  against  his  subject.  Whosover 
will,  therefore,  may  continue  to  consider  Mr.  James  one  of 
those  rare  geniuses,  described  by  DeQuincey,  who  periodically 
enrich  the  unwilling  world  with  new  material  and  new  repre- 
sentation, drawn  from  a  new  return  to  nature. 

The  study  of  Mr.  James,  however,  is  a  masterpiece  of  pene- 
tration and  discrimination.  Its  appreciation  of  the  fecundity, 
the  sensitiveness,  and  the  contemporaneity  of  the  novelist's  work 
is  perfect  Its  establishment  and  application  of  critical  stan- 
dards is  admirably  judicial,  and  nowhere  do  the  critic's  theories 
of  conception  and  construction,  his  skill  in  illuminating  exposi- 
tion, and  his  gift  of  precise  yet  flexible  utterance,  combine  in 
a  product  of  greater  distinction.  This  essay  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  book. 

Of  Lowell  we  are  given  a  new  definition  so  discrete  that  it 
may  be  considered  almost  final  — "a  solid  and  independent  char- 
acter, with  a  turn  of  mind  representatively  sound  and  conserva- 
tive rather  than  markedly  individual,  and  a  temperament  dis- 
interestedly enthusiastic  without  being  sensitively  discrimi- 
nating or  speculative."     With  a  cultivation  conspicuously  liter- 
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ary  and  linguistic,  he  yet  lacked  history  and  philosophy,  science 
and  art.  He  busied  himself  in  literature  chiefly  with  the  indis- 
putably great,  in  the  way  of  appreciation  rather  than  discovery, 
with  individuals  rather  than  relations,  with  detail  rather  than 
generalization,  with  feeling  rather  than  thought.  Thus  his  cri- 
ticism is  largely  conversational  comment  or  lecture-room  exe- 
gesis, desultory  rather  than  consecutive,  lacking  central  defini- 
tion, organic  structure  and  sharp  outline;  although  brilliant, 
figurative,  and  felicitous.  In  fine,  Lowell  is  less  distinguished 
as  a  critic  of  literature  than  as  a  poet  of  nature  and  of  patriotism. 
There  could  be  no  happier  application  of  the  ideal  of  a  central 
conception  in  criticism  than  our  critic's  exposition  of  Emerson's 
extraordinary  deification  of  individual  intuition  into  a  guide  for 
faith  and  practice  and  an  inspiration  for  philosophy.  This  trait 
is  observed  with  extreme  penetration  and  its  consequences  are 
presented  with  an  exemplary  fulness  that  makes  almost  negli- 
gible an  inaccuracy  in  terminology  that  few  critics  of  Emerson, 
save  Professor  Santayana,  have  escaped.  So  long  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  agreed  upon  as  typifying  pure  intellect,  that  dis- 
tinction can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  Emerson.  Critics  of  litera- 
ture should  cease  writing  intellect  where  psychologists  write 
feeling,  and  calling  reason  "the  organ  of  immediate-beholding" 
when  philosophers  call  it  the  uniting  and  relating  power.  To 
say,  moreover,  that  Emerson's  individualism  is  a  waning 
force  in  philosophy  is  to  ignore  the  contemporary  doctrines  of 
Bergson  that  reality  is  at  bottom  the  will  to  live  and  that  all 
being  is  a  self-augmentation.  But  discrepancies  in  detail  are 
inevitable  in  the  immense  mass  of  incisive  comment  that  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  chief  distinction  of  Mr.  Brownell's  work. 
Such  freshness  and  fulness  of  acquisition  are  better,  even,  than 
a  more  comprehensive  familiarity  with  American  letters  which 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  Hawthorne  was  quite  without  literary 
derivation  and  that  Emerson  was  the  first  American.  Indis- 
criminate praise  in  the  form  of  inexact  and  misdirected  general- 
ization has  been  the  besetting  sin  of  American  criticism.  Mr. 
Brownell's  appreciation  of  the  critical  values  of  discrimination 
and  even  of  denial,  and  his  direct  and  illuminating  scrutiny  of 
one  particular  after  another,  admirably  illustrate  the  better  way. 
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Our  critic  fronts  the  future  also  in  his  appreciation  of  style, — 
not  merely  as  a  value  in  itself,  to  be  discussed  when  all  else  is 
said,  but  as  an  important  if  not  an  initial  means  for  apprehend- 
ing an  author's  attitude  toward  his  material,  his  public,. and 
himself.  Only  twice  in  these  six  essays  is  style  relegated  to  the 
conclusion.  Twice  it  approaches  the  beginning,  where  it  be- 
longs, in  time  and  perhaps  in  logic,  as  the  most  obvious  trait  of 
a  writer's  idiosyncracy.  A  perfect  belief  in  this  doctrine  would 
have  referred  Emerson's  staccato  sentences  directly  to  his  cen- 
tral moments  of  illumination,  rather  than  to  the  mere  example 
of  Everett  and  the  habit  of  the  rostrum.  But  throughout  the 
book  there  is  enough  suggestion  of  this  interpretative  quality  in 
style  to  encourage  its  fuller  appreciation. 

The  freshness  and  independence  of  the  critic's  attack  appears 
at  its  best  in  his  characterization  of  Cooper,  whom  he  heartily 
likes,  as  a  born  story-teller  with  conspicuous  invention  and  a 
vitality  and  largeness  that  overbalance  even  his  worst  fault,  pro- 
lixity. With  an  inspiration  as  genuine  and  a  genius  as  individ- 
ual as  Scott's,  although  with  less  temperament  and  far  less  cul- 
ture and  working  with  far  less  promising  material,  he  produced 
"for  romance,  an  almost  unequalled  illusion  of  life."  In  the 
way  of  character  he  "added  to  the  traditional  material  of  ro- 
mance an  entire  race  of  human  beings,  possessing  in  common 
the  romantic  elements  of  strangeness  and  savagery,  but  also 
illustrating  a  distinctive  and  coherent  racial  character."  For 
that  "^reat  prize-man  of  fiction"  Leatherstocking,  the  high 
praise  of  Thackeray,  Sainte  Beuve  and  Balzac  is  repeated,  and 
there  is  discriminating  praise,  also,  for  Cooper's  secondary  per- 
sonages. His  women,  ridiculed  even  in  Professor  Lounsbury's 
model  biography,  are  held  to  be,  like  most  of  Mr.  Howells's,  too 
real  to  be  exceptionally  interesting.  In  short.  Cooper's 
acquaintance  with  "as  great  a  diversity  of  rank,  profession,  and 
character,  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  individual"  is  syn- 
thesized in  a  microcosm  quite  worthy  to  be  set  by  the  side  of 
those  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction,"  being  as  actual  as  theirs 
and  "framed  with  imaginative  powers  equalled  by  them  alone." 

For  his  description  we  have  Blazac's  "If  Cooper  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  painting  of  character  to  the  same  extent  that  be 
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did  in  the  painting  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  be  would  have 
uttered  the  last  word  of  our  art."  Our  critic  adds,  ''Nowhere 
else  has  prose  rendered  the  woods  so  vividly,  so  splendidly,  so 
adequately— and  so  simply."  Cooper  "knew  the  sea  and  the 
woods,  and  felt  them  as  no  other  romancer  has  ever  done." 
And  he  describes  them  as  an  environment,  an  actual  medium 
rather  than  as  a  rival  to  his  characters  or  a  mere  background 
for  them. 

The  citation  of  chapter  and  verse  for  all  of  these  views  illus- 
trates Mr.  Brownell's  happy  circumstantiality  of  treatment,  as 
his  appreciation  of  the  essentially  large  and  serious  character  of 
Cooper's  intention  and  accomplishment  illustrates  the  keenness 
of  his  penetration.  His  independence  and  breadth  of  view  are 
indicated  by  his  obvious  remembrance  of  Professor  Wendell's 
"Cooper  detested  the  New  England  Puritan  .  .  .  malignant 
caricature  could  hardly  have  strayed  much  further  from  the 
truth."  Upon  this,  unquoted,  text  his  comment  is:  "Upon  the 
New  England  of  his  day  Cooper  turned  the  vision  of  a  writer 
.  who  was  a  man  of  the  world.  ...  To  him  we  owe  it  that  not 
only  American  authorship  but  American  literature  have  been 
from  his  day  of  national  rather  than  sectional  character."  Alas 
for  that  "Literary  History  of  America"  that  does  not  mention 
Bret  Harte! 

Mr.  Brownell's  volume  as  a  whole  is  thus  an  extremely 
stimulating  and  salutary  treatment  of  our  prose  masters  from  a 
point  of  view  that  is  essentially  critical.  It  elaborates  and 
applies  the  standards  of  a  universal  culture  and  an  ideal  art, 
measurably  illustrating,  by  the  way,  such  a  cultivation  and, 
itself,  displaying  exemplary  critical  art.  Whatever  it  may  lack 
in  sympathy  is  more  than  made  up  by  an  extradordinary  pene- 
tration and  by  a  discrimination  and  appreciation  as  sharp  and  as 
fine  as  those  of  Mr.  James  himself.  Its  independence  and 
decision,  its  direct  scrutiny  and  fullness,  and  its  appreciation  of 
style  are  positively  therapeutic  to  American  criticism.  And  its 
conception,  construction,  exposition,  and  utterance  give  it  a 
value  and  a  charm  quite  apart  from  the  value  of  its  substance. 

Clyde  Furst. 
Columbia  University. 
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In  spite  of  tbe  solemn  injunction  upon  that  famous  slab  in  the 
chancel  of  Stratford  Church,  men  will  continue  to  "dig  the  dust 
enclosed  here/'  and  some  of  them  raise  much  dust,  nothing  but 
dust,  in  doing  so.  But  the  general  tone  of  recent  publications 
about  Shakespeare,  both  in  volumes  and  in  brief  articles  and 
reviews,  convinces  us  that  the  world  is  growing  less  sympathetic 
with  the  man  who  ventures  upon  Shakespearean  criticism  with- 
out adequate  information  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
saleable  volume.  The  public  would  not  endure,  for  example, 
another  Mrs.  Jameson ;  and  text  editions  for  schools,  which  are 
the  index  of  popular  feeling  in  the  matter,  seem  to  be  giving 
less  and  less  space  to  mere  impressionist  criticism,  more  or  less 
hysterical  in  manner,  with  increased  attention  to  the  questions 
of  dramatic  structure,  and  with  greater  frankness  in  discussing 
the  plays  not  as  sacrosanct  but  as  plays  produced  by  a  practical 
playwright  for  the  Elizabethan  stage.  The  interest  in  pro- 
ducing a  correct  text  is  as  keen  as  ever,  but  has  been  taught 
wise  restraint.  There  is  less  disposition  than  formerly  to  accept 
conjectural  emendations  and  give  them  place  in  the  text;  indeed, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  we  may  not  yet  be  able  to  find 
correct  solutions  for  some  of  the  corrupt  passages  that  have  per- 
plexed us,  no  such  solution  has  been  generally  accepted  in  recent 
years,  and  the  tendency  seems  manifestly  in  favor  of  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  Folio  texts  as  against  even  the  conservative 
emendations  of  the  Cambridge  editors. 

*The  following  books  and  articles  have  been  considered:  The  Shake- 
spearean Stage,  by  Victor  £.  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  1909;  Shakespeare  and  His  Critics,  by  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  LittD.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1909;  IVas  William 
Shakespeare  a  Gentleman  ?  by  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum,  The  Tenny  Press, 
New  York,  1909;  The  Children  of  the  Chapel  at  Blackfriars,  1597-1603,  by 
Charles  William  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska  Studies,  1908; 
Newly  Discovered  Shakespeare  Documents,  by  the  same,  1905  (also  in 
Engiische  Studien,  1905- 1906,  and  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft) ;  articles  by  the  same  in  the  London  Times,  October  2  and  4, 
1909,  and  in  Harper's  Magastine,  March,  1910 ;  The  Man  Shakespeare  and 
His  Tragic  Life-Story,  by  Frank  Harris,  Mitchell  Kennerly,  New  York,  1909. 
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Among  the  recent  volumes  which  will  prove  of  real  help  to 
the  student  of  Shakespeare,  I  should  mention  Dr.  Albright's 
Shakesperean  Stage. 

Time  was  when  our  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  stage  methods 
in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  was  so  limited  that  editors  of  school 
texts,  as  well  as  authors  of  the  more  pretentious  works  upon  the 
subject »  were  fairly  free  to  indulge  their  own  fancies  when  they 
undertook  to  tell  us  how  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was  staged 
at  the   Globe.     Strange  to  say,  that  fancy,  instead  of  rioting 
through  unchecked  profusion  of  detail,  pictured  the  stage  of  the 
time  as  little  more  than  a  bare  platform  with  a  more  or  less  un- 
steadily placed  balcony  above  it,  guiltless  even  of  a  curtain, 
with  no  scenery,  no  properties  except  of  the  meanest,  no  cos- 
tumes except  of  the  most  incongruous  tawdriness.    There  was 
no  change  of  the  setting  to  indicate  that  we  had  been  in  the  street 
before  Shylock's  house  in  Venice,  and  were  now  to  be  at  Bel- 
mont to  witness  the  choice  of  caskets  within  Portia's  home. 
Some  writers,  more  indulgent  to  us  or  to  their  fancy,  would  say 
that  placards,  marked  respectively,  "a  street  in  Venice,"  and  *'a 
room  at  Belmont,"  were  "thrust  forth"  (like  the  tub  of  Diog- 
enes  in    Lyly's   Campaspe\  and  explain   that  the    vivid    im- 
agination of  the  Elizabethan  audience  pictured  the  rest. 

From  such  empirical  statements  the  patient  study  of  recent 
scholars  has  delivered  us.  After  such  volumes  as  those  of 
Chambers  on  The  Mediceval  Stage  had  made  it  clear  that 
even  the  miracle  plays  were  presented  with  scenery  and  proper- 
ties by  no  means  scanty,  however  crude,  and  after  the  realization 
that  the  Elizabethan  drama  grew  up  while  miracle  plays  were 
still  being  presented,  we  could  have  no  warrant  for  assuming 
that  the  patrons  of  the  Theatre,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Globe, 
would  be  content  with  a  stage  almost  as  bare  as  the  cart  of 
Thespis.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  excellent  books,  such 
as  Ordish's  Early  London  Theatres^  Baker's  Development 
of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist^  and  Schelling's  Elizabethan 
Drama^  basing  their  statements  not  upon  previous  books  but 
upon  careful  investigation  of  facts,  have  seriously  modified  our 
conceptions. 
Dr.   Albright's  volume  is  not    the  least    valuable   of   the 
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several  recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  excellence  of  his  method  of  investigation  is  the  thing  that 
chiefly  commends  his  work;  for  his  study  is  lacking  in  thor- 
oughness, in  that  he  has  not  yet  examined  all  the  plays  that  are 
preserved,  nor  has  he  attempted  any  research  for  documentary 
evidence  that  might  afifect  the  validity  of  his  conclusions.  It  is 
but  just  to  say,  however,  that  a  complete  examination  of  all  the 
evidence  seems  rather  likely  to  add  to  the  mass  of  facts  he  has 
accumulated  than  to  affect  their  essential  reliability.  Like  a 
sensible  man,  he  studies  the  conditions  known  to  have  existed 
on  the  stage  of  the  miracle  plays,  and  on  the  stage  after  the  Res- 
toration, endeavoring  from  this  and  from  the  evidence  in  the 
Elizabethan  plays  themselves  to  discover  what  were  the  true 
conditions  in  Shakespeare's  time.  And  to  the  consideration  of 
these  conditions  he  brings  no  preconceived  theories,  but  common 
sense  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  stagecraft  to-day.  With  the 
literature  of  the  subject  he  seems  familiar,  though  hardly  atten- 
tive enough  to  the  work  Professor  Wallace  is  doing,  to  which 
we  shall  allude  later.  He  sifts  his  evidence  with  care,  rejecting, 
for  example.  Van  Buchell's  drawing  of  the  stage  of  the  Swan,  re- 
produced in  many  books  as  typical  of  Shakespeare's  stage,  on 
the  well-established  ground  that  "It  is  a  picture  drawn  on 
hearsay  evidence  by  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  acting, 
and,  as  a  result,  is  impracticable,  self  contradictory,  and  lacks 
some  of  the  necessary  parts"  (p.  40). 

Much  of  what  Dr.  Albright  presents  to  us  has,  of  course, 
already  been  made  familiar  by  other  scholars,  such  as  Baker, 
Schelling,  and  William  Archer.  But  no  work  that  we  know  is  so 
complete  and  so  painstaking,  and  none  applies  with  such  excel- 
lent results  the  test  of  present-day  stage  methods.  It  is  in  this 
respect,  in  particular,  that  he  excels  the  careful  dissertation  of 
Richard  Wegener,  Die  BUhneneinrichtung  des  Shakespeare- 
schen  Theaters^  which  he  criticises  in  some  detail  (appendix,  p. 
160).  In  general.  Dr.  Albright  shows  from  actual  pictures  and 
drawings,  as  well  as  from  other  evidence,  that  the  Shake- 
spearean theatre  had  an  outer  stage,  extending  some  distance 
out  into  the  auditory  and  entered  by  two  proscenium  doors;  an 
inner  stage,  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  separated  from  the 
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outer  stage  by  curtains  at  the  proscenium  arcb;  a  gallery  or 
balcony  above  the  inner  stage;  and  a  structure  called  the  *hut,' 
used  for  machinery  and  for  scenic  devices  that  can  easily  be 
imagined,  over  the  inner  stage.     Scenes  representing  a  street, 
a  public  place,  or  any  location  requiring  few  properties  or  none, 
"were  presented  on  the  outer  stage.     Scenes  representing  a  room, 
such  as  the  court  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  might  occupy 
the  inner  stage,  or  the  entire  stage,  so  that  when  the  curtains  were 
closed  upon  the  court  the  scene  became  *a  street'  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  action.     It  is  not  safe  to  push  too  far  the  theory  of  an 
alternation  of  'inner'  and  'outer'  scenes ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  general  there  is  such  an  alternation  in 
the  plays,"  namely  a  scene  with  properties  succeeded  by  one 
wihout  properties.    Just  as  at  present,  the  setting  upon  the 
inner  stage  was  often  prepared  during  the  action  upon  the  outer 
stage.     We  can  assure  ourselves  that  the  wondrous  forest  of 
Arden,  with  its  oaks  and  palms  and  olives,  was  not  planted  in 
the  sight  of  Elizabethan  spectators  by  hurrying  'supers,'  but 
grew  under  their    ministrations    behind    the    curtains.      Dr. 
Albright  admits,  of  course,  that  the  scenic  setting  was  meagre; 
elaborately  painted  scenery  was  not  introduced  until  after  the 
Restoration;  "the  stage  of  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  was  plain  and 
simple,  but  fully  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  was  in  his  plays"  (p.   148).     We  leave 
Dr.  Albright's  study  well  satisfied  with  the  soundness  of  the 
general  principle:  "The  deeper  the  scholar  is  grounded  in  the 
stage  of  to-day,  the  better  he  is  qualified  to  study  the  stage  of 
yesterday"  (p.  162). 

Of  the  literary  quality  of  the  work  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  with  such  approval.  The  author  is  rather  intent  upon 
maintaining  his  thesis  than  solicitous  for  literary  finish  or  even 
interest,  and  there  is  an  unpleasant  repetition  of  formulas,  of 
conclusions  from  facts,  nothing  to  relieve  the  strain  of  attention 
as  one  reads  the  book.  With  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work 
there  is  no  fault  to  find;  but  one  might  note  one  curious  slip: 
"As  Hamlet  felt  his  end  drawing  near,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
throne  and  there  died  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  friend,  LaertA"  • 
(sic,  p.  149).     It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  index  is  not 
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complete,  and  that  in  the  bibliography  there  is  no  mention  (rf 
Chambers'  Mediaeval  Stage,  to  which  the  author  frequently 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness.  The  valuable  plates  in  the  vol- 
ume are  especially  well  chosen  and  carefully  explained. 

The  immense  mass  of  contradictory  criticism  upon  Shake- 
speare furnishes  forth  another  volume  only  less  interesting  than 
this   one,    Professor    Johnson's    Shakespeare   and  his     Critics. 
Here  we  have  materials  that  could  be  gathered  with  difficulty' 
only  in  certain  libraries,  tracing  the  progress  of  Shakespearean 
criticism,  both  esthetic  and  textual,  from  Meres  and  Johnson  to 
Bradley  and  Fumess.     The  earlier  criticisms,  being  brief  and 
infrequent,  are  generally  given  in  extenso;  but  the  sheaf  is  not 
full  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  one  who  would  have 
all  contemporary  references.     Indeed,   in   this  earlier   part  of 
the  volume  one  feels  some  disappointment ;  for  it  is  neither  so 
full  nor  so  careful  as  several  books  of  no  great  cost  that  might 
be  mentioned.     In  the  later  periods  the  criticism  of  Shakes|>eare 
becomes  so  voluminous  that  a  library  could  not  contain  it, — and 
would  contain  much  trash  if  it  did.     Here  the  compiler  has 
exercised  a  wise  judgment,  selecting  those  criticisms  that  are  of 
most  significance,   and   giving  such   analysis  of  them  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  find  his  way  safely.     There  is  no  startling 
novelty  in  what  Professor  Johnson  has  collected ;  but  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  that  is  not  merely  curious  but  informing.     And 
it  is  in  dealing  with  tlie  less  known  critics  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  that  he  is  most  successful ;  for  example, 
what  he  has  to  say  of  Dryden  seems  inadequate  in  the  space 
allotted  to  it  as  well  as  in  the  matter :  one  can  find  a  clearer  and 
more  helpful  study  in  several  earlier  publications,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Strunk's ;  but  what  is  said  of  Rymer,  Gildon,  and  John 
Dennis  is  quite  worth  while.     In  passing,  we  note  what  seems  a 
curious  misquotation, — unless  it  be  intended  to  represent  an 
actual  misquotation, —  in  a  phrase  from  some  of  Dryden's  criti- 
cisms that  I  have  not  come  upon  :  Dryden,  he  says,  writes  a  fine 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  but  mistakenly  speaks  '*as  if  here 
were  an  exceptional  person  taught   to  write  above  a  mental 
pitch  by  some  'affable,  familiar  ghost  that  mighty  \sic\  gulls  him 
with    intelligence'"  (p.   61).      Again,    commenting    upon  As 
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You  Like  It,  III,  iv,  15,  "He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips 
of  Diana,"  Professor  Johnson  is  severe  upon  Theobald:  "Theo- 
bald says  'cast'  means  'cast  off,*  or  second-hand.  The  word  is 
so  plainly  the  Latin  form  of  'chaste* — ccLStus, — that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  scholar  like  Theobald  should  fail  to  perceive  it** 
(p.  100).  And  yet  there  are  many  who  remain  as  obtuse  as 
Theobald,  among  whom  I  note  Rolfe  and  the  editor  of  the  new 
Hudson ;  presumably,  these  editors  fancy  that  if  Orlando  bought 
the  lips  tliey  were  bought  at  second-hand,  whether  chaste  or  not 
And  finally,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  work  presumably  in- 
tended for  the  class-room  the  references  are  not  fuller.  There 
is  no  formal  bibliography,  and  in  a  book  of  this  kind  perhaps 
none  is  needed ;  but  the  references  in  the  text  or  in  footnotes 
are  sorely  needed.  As  an  illustration,  let  us  refer  once  more  to 
the  passage  on  Dryden,  where  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  quotation  of  great  importance  (p.  60)  is  taken  from  the 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  or  the  Defense  of  an  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy,  both  of  which  are  of  considerable  length ;  or 
in  the  very  illuminating  analysis  of  Maurice  Morgann*s  criticism 
of  Falstaff,  what  could  be  more  discouraging  to  the  student 
who  would  like  to  pursue  the  study  somewhat  beyond  Mr. 
Johnson*s  book  than  the  statement:  "Mr.  Morgann  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  encyclopaedias.  .  .  .  Some  extension  is  given 
to  the  extract  because  his  book  is  not  easy  to  come  at*'  ?  (p.  162). 

Though  thus  deficient  in  critical  apparatus,  the  book  is  a 
useful  one.  Professor  Johnson's  taste  and  judgment  are  gen- 
erally quite  sound  enough  to  encourage  the  reader  to  trust  him. 
And  his  style  is  often  delightful,  filled  with  humorous  suggestion 
that  relieves  the  tedium  of  the  journey  through  so  many  pages 
of  criticism  that  the  world  has,  for  the  most  part,  quite  foi^otten. 

Not  all  the  scorn  of  Garlyle  for  "gigmanity**  quite  convinces 
us  that  he  would  not  have  been,  as  the  satirist  has  said,  proud  to 
be  seen  walking  down  Piccadilly  arm  in  arm  with  two  dukes. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  not  all  the  contempt  with  which 
Americans  affirm  that  every  Englishman  loves  a  lord  can  quite 
assure  us  that  Americans  themselves  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
just  as  fond  of  titles  and  honors  quite  as  empty ;  only,  not  being 
allowed  titles  of  nobility,  we  manufacture  countless  brummagem 
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titles,  martial  and  professional  This  is  not  extraordinary,  nor 
even  harmful ;  it  merely  goes  to  show  that  we  are  as  refreshingly 
inconsistent  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  unless  we  recognize 
this  pleasant  weakness  in  ourselves,  we  shall  be  prone  to  sniff  at 
the  snobbishness  of  a  little  study  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tannenbaum  : 
Was  Shakspere  a  Gentleman?  At  first  we  fortify  ourselves 
by  a  paternoster  derived  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  then  recall  certain  noble  sentiments  about  *'truegentilesse*' 
ascribed  to  the  Wife  of  Bath,  or  found  in  Piers  Plowman,  and 
dismiss  Mr.  Tannenbaum*s  query  as  an  impertinence  to  the 
memory  of  Jack  Falstaff.  But  upon  examination  we  find  that 
Mr.  Tannenbaum  really  has  something  to  say,  and  we  reflect 
that,  after  all,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  Shakespeare's  desire 
to  parade  a  coat  of  arms.  The  point  of  the  book  is  to  show 
that  Mr.  Lee  and  other  biographers  of  Shakespeare  are  wrong 
in  conveying  the  impression  that  the  College  of  Heralds  did  not 
grant  him  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  right  to  the  title  of  "gentle- 
man'' in  1596,  but  that  Shakespeare  fraudulently  assumed  these 
dignities.  The  evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Tannenbaum, 
gathered  from  documents  long  well  known,  as  well  as  from  a 
fresh  examination  of  the  records  of  the  College  of  Heraldry,  is 
conclusive.  No  new  document  is  produced;  but  one  very 
effective  point  may  be  noted.  Guillim's  Display  of  Heraldry 
(London,  1724,  p.  338)  describes  the  Shakespeare  arms,  and 
says  they  were  given  by  William  Dethick,  Garter  King-at-Arms, 
to  William  Shakespeare.  Guillim  must  have  based  his  statement 
upon  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  documents,  since  Rowe's 
Life,  the  only  one  then  written,  says  nothing  about  the  coat  of 
arms.  It  is  but  a  small  point,  but  one  is  glad  to  have  the  facts 
set  in  the  right  light  One  might  remind  Mr.  Tannenbaum,  how- 
ever, that  biographers  of  Shakespeare  are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to 
blacken  his  memory ;  they  merely  read  into  the  scanty  facts  the 
best  meaning  they  can  get ;  and  they  are,  of  course,  fallible,  as 
is  Mr.  Tannenbaum  when,  on  page  eight  he  confounds  Franken- 
stein with  the  monster  produced  by  Frankenstein's  ingenuity. 

Of  a  value  not  yet  to  be  safely  estimated  are  the  results  of  the 
researches  now  being  conducted  by  Professor  Charles  Wallace, 
pf  the  University  of  Nebraska.     For  several  years  Mr.  Wallace 
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has  been  engaged  in  a  painstaking  search  for  documents  con- 
cerning the  Elizabethan  drama,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London.  When  these 
researches  are  completed,  he  proposes  to  publish  the  results  and 
his  conclusions,  with  the  documents  substantiating  them,  in  a 
work  which  will  doubtless  fill  several  volumes. 

Though  the  most  sensational  of  his  discoveries  have  been 
announced  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers  and  in  periodicals, 
the  only  part  of  the  work  so  far  in  a  state  anything  like  com- 
pleteness is  his  conscientious  history  of  The  Children  of  the 
Chapel  at  Blackfriars,  The  work  bears  every  evidence  of  a 
sincerity  and  capacity  of  which  Americans  may  be  justly  proud. 
Whether  we  agree  in  all  things  with  his  conclusions  or  not,  we 
cannot  dispute  the  authority  of  the  documents  upon  which  they 
are  based,  which  are  often  printed  in  extenso  in  the  elaborate 
footnotes,  and  which  have  in  many  cases  never  been  printed 
before.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  beyond  question  that  Mr.  Wallace 
establishes  certain  essential  facts  that  have  been  heretofore  in 
doubt  or  quite  unknown.  The  most  important  points  seem  to 
me  these :  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  were  not  mere  oc- 
casional rivals  of  the  professional  players,  as  has  been  assumed, 
but  were  regularly  trained  for  dramatic  performances,  and  gave 
such  performances  during  a  considerable  period.  They  were 
licensed  to  do  this  under  royal  authority,  and  were  to  a  certain 
extent  sustained  by  the  sovereign.  Their  performances  exerted 
a  salutary  influence  upon  the  public  stage.  So  much  is  written 
plain  upon  the  documents  unearthed  by  Mr.  Wallace.  But  I 
cannot  go  so  far  as  he  does  in  claiming  that  this  Blackfriars 
theatre  amounted  practically  to  a  State  theatre — he  does  not 
assert  this  in  so  many  words,  but  such  is  the  inference — heartily 
patronized  by  the  sovereign  and,  indeed,  actually  established  by 
Elizabeth  with  deliberate  purpose.  His  evidence  as  to  her 
attendance  at  the  performances  and  as  to  the  payments  made  in 
support  of  the  child  actors  is  insufficient ;  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  produce  something  more  satisfying.  In  his  pardonable 
enthusiasm  over  what  has  already  been  discovered  he  seems  to 
claim  a  little  too  much.  For  example,  in  a  chapter  seeking  to 
make  good  the  contention  that  Elizabeth  was  actuated  by  a 
32 
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fixed  purpose  in  establishing  the  Children,  Mr.  Wallace  notes 
the  number  of  Orders  of  the  Privy  Council  against  players  and 
playhouses  between  1597  and  1603,  commonly  understood  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  increasing  influence  of  PuritanisoL  "But," 
he  says  (p.  1 50),  '*  the  causes  of  the  Queen's  official  attitude  toward 
the  theatres  lay  not  in  Puritanism  but  in  her  own  purposes." 
Weighty  evidence  is  called  for  to  sustain  this  view ;  for  most  of 
us  have  rather  firmly  rooted  opinions  that  Queen  Bess  was  a 
very  accomplished  deceiver  of  the  public,  a  most  barefaced 
time-server.  Mr.  Wallace  marshals  a  great  array  of  evidence  ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  convince ;  and  he  does  not  allow  suffi- 
ciently for  the  very  suspicious  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  appear  to  have  been  dead  letters,  which  would 
seem  to  us  to  show  that  Elizabeth  and  her  crafty  advisers  were 
content  with  having  made  a  pretence  of  complying  with  the  Puritan 
outcry. 

The  work  is  so  full  of  valuable  fact,  and  of  suggestion  for 
new  investigations  that  may  materially  alter  our  notions  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  stop.  But  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noting  the  wide  scope  such  a  study 
may  take,  by  referring  to  the  very  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  reference  to  the  Children  in  the  first  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  a 
reference  which  is  omitted  in  the  later  Quartos.  The  omission 
is  due  to  the  fact,  says  Mr.  Wallace  (p.  183),  that  with  the 
ascension  of  James  the  royal  patronage  of  the  Children  as 
against  the  public  players  ceased:  "The  cause  of  grievance  to 
the  public  theatres  being  thus  removed,  the  continuance  of 
Shakespeare's  attack  thereafter  would  have  been  pointless  and 
absurd.  Hence  it  was  omitted  from  the  1604  edition  .... 
and  was  never  printed  until  the  1623  folio,  which  aims  to  pre- 
serve to  literature  and  history  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  from 
their  most  authentic  source." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Wallace's  investigations 
are  likely  to  be  more  important  than  any  we  have  had  for  a 
generation.  In  many  minor  points  the  data  he  supplies  will 
furnish  corrections  for  biographers  of  Shakespeare.  And  the 
world  already  knows  of  two  discoveries  that  have  occasioned  no 
Jittle  excitement     In  the  first  place,  certain  estimable  brewers 
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in  London  took  pride  not  in  the  fine  water  at  their  disposal,  as 
another  famous  firm  does,  but  in  the  fact  that  their  brewery  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  Accordingly,  preparations 
were  made  to  mark  the  site  with  a  tablet  Though,  in  the  vol- 
ume we  have  been  considering,  Mr.  Wallace  announced  important 
documents  concerning  the  Globe,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  celebration  apparently  took  no  heed,  until,  one  week  before 
the  published  date  for  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet,  the  London 
Times  (October  2  and  4,  1909)  printed  an  article  by  Mr.  Wallace 
giving  documents  to  prove  his  statement  that  the  true  site  of 
the  Globe  was  not  where  the  tablet  was  to  be.  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  Though  there  was  much  indignation,  we 
have  not  seen  any  convincing  refutation  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
argument,  much  less  of  his  records — and  the  tablet  was  duly 
placed  where  it  was  wanted.  It  will  do  no  manner  of  harm  in 
this  position.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  leave  Mr.  Wallace  and  his 
friends  in  England  to  thresh  out  the  truth. 

Of  greater  interest  to  us  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
article  in  the  March  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  Though 
here,  as  in  his  volume,  the  author  shows  a  disposition  to  claim  too 
much,  and  in  his  haste  falls  into  an  actual  error  that  he  might 
easily  have  escaped,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  publica- 
tion brings  one,  somehow,  closer  to  the  real  Shakespeare  than 
anything  yet  published.  It  is  not  the  new  signature  of  Shakes- 
peare that  he  has  there  given  us,  interesting  as  that  is,  it  is  the 
glimpse  we  get  of  Shakespeare  in  intimate  private  life  that  is 
worth  whole  libraries  of  surmise  about  the  Dark  Lady  of  the 
Sonnets.  The  actual  facts  revealed  are  slight  enough ;  but  they 
are  yet  something — to  know  that  Shakespeare  was  actually  a 
lodger  with  a  respectable  family  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where 
roisterers  were  not  found,  that  he  continued  to  live  in  the 
same  place  at  least  for  several  years,  and  that  he  was  sufficiently 
human  and  lovable  to  appear  as  the  friend  of  all  parties  in  a 
family  quarrel, — this  is  well  worth  the  labor  of  finding  the  record 
among  the  tons  of  documents  handled  by  Mr.  Wallace.  Yet 
fancy  would  have  it  more,  and  fancy  proceeds  to  build  upon  this 
slight  foundation,  and  "give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."     In  spite  of  the  temptation  to  discover  in  Shake* 
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speare's  apparent  intimacy  with  this  burgher  family  of  French 
provenance  some  influence  upon  his  work,  or  even  some  hint  of 
his  religious  leanings,  one  must  remember  that  there  is  really  no 
warrant  for  such  imaginings.  At  most,  I  should  say  the  facts 
show  only  that  Shakespeare  was  not  spoiled  by  his  prosperity, 
that  he  continued  to  live  with  simple  folk  of  about  his  o^\n 
social  standing,  in  spite  of  his  probable  English  predilection  for 
lords.  But  did  not  Shakespeare  write  the  Merry  Wives 
while  he  was  domiciled  with  Christopher  Mountjoy,  in'  Silver 
Street?  And  is  not  that  farce,  from  one  point  of  view,  a 
wholesome  counter-satire  upon  the  conventional  satirical  pre- 
sentation of  "citizens'  wives,"  showing  the  would-be  court 
gallant  made  a  laughing  stock  by  Mistress  Page  and  Mistress 
Ford?  From  his  own  acquaintance  Shakespeare  found  material 
to  laugh  at  a  silly  and  stale  stage  convention.  But  we  must 
cry,  holla,  lest  we  fall  into  Mr.  Wallace's  error,  identifying  this 
Mountjoy  and  his  family  with  other  folk  who  are  not  of  their 
kin. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  the  keenest  interest  to  the  publi- 
cation of  other  finds  announced  by  Mr.  Wallace,  rejoicing  in 
the  patient  skill  with  which  he  is  pursuing  his  task.  Mean- 
while, "angels  and  ministers  of  g^ce  defend  us"  from  more 
books  of  the  class  we  shall  take  up  next 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  not  content  with  reasonable  success  in 
downright  fiction,  essays,  in  The  Man  Shakespeare^  to  con- 
struct a  figure,  which  he  would  have  to  be  Shakespeare,  out  of 
sundry  personages  in  the  plays  who  discover,  in  his  belief,  the 
true  thought,  character,  and  morals  of  the  author.  Frankly, 
one  is  haunted  by  a  certain  melody  in  reading  this  book ;  it  is 
not  such  an  one  as  'stole  o'er  the  senses'  of  the  Duke  in 
Twelfth  Night;  it  is  accompanied  by  words  that  seem  to  con- 
vey some  hint  of  what  Mr.  Harris's  idea  of  Shakespeare  might  be: 

"  O,  I  am  a  cook,  and  a  Captain  bold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  Captain's  gig." 

In  effect,  he  contrives  to  convince  himself  that  the  real 
Shakespeare  was  a  sort  of  composite  of  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Macbeth, 
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Romeo,  and  Posthumus,  "and  plenty  more  beside."  How 
absolutely  he  is  obsessed  by  the  idea  he  has  evolved  may  appear 
from  this  sentence  on  page  4  (it  might  be  matched  almost  at 
random  in  the  volume):  "Shakespeare's  purpose  is  surely  the 
same  as  Montaigne's,  to  reveal  himself  to  us,  and  it  would  be 
hasty  to  decide  that  his  skill  is  inferior."  There  is  no  reasoning 
with  one  so  far  gone  as  this ;  not  "if  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries"  would  I  give  you  a  reason.  Of  course,  the 
Sonnets  furnish  materials  in  which  Mr.  Harris  fairly  revels ;  and 
Mary  Fitton  is  credited  not  only  with  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
Dark  Lady,  but  with  all  that  looks  off-color  in  other  heroines  of 
dark  complexion,  and  with  all  that  might  look  off-color  in 
Shakespeare's  life,  if  we  knew  all  about  it  Moreover,  from  a 
discovery  of  certain  tell-tale  lines  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Veronay — at  least  Mr.  Harris  italicizes  them  for  us, — we  find 
that  Mary  Fitton  must  have  begun  her  amorous  adventures 
before  she  was  fairly  out  of  pinafores. 

"Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love, — 
For  such  b  a  friend  now,'* 

exclaims  Valentine  to  the  false  Proteus.  Whereupon  f  "The 
first  lines  I  have  italicised  are  too  plain  to  be  misread ;  when  they 
were  written  Shakespeare  had  just  been  cheated  by  his  friend" 
(p.  204).  One  might  remark  that,  accepting,  as  Mr.  Harris 
does  (p.  127),  the  early  date  of  the  play  in  which  these  lines 
occur,  William  Herbert,  the  supposedly  false  friend,  was  possibly 
twelve  years  of  age !  Hardly  Byron  in  his  most  theatric  mo- 
ments could  have  desired  a  reputation  of  more  precocious  de- 
pravity than  this  "false  friend  "  of  Shakespeare's, — 

**  Mature  in  viUness  from  his  tender  years.** 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  certain  themes  in  the  Sonnets  are 
closely  akin  to  passages  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is 
nothing  new ;  but  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  William 
Herbert 

It  would  be  easy,  were  the  thing  worth  the  trouble,  to  discover 
absurdities  equally  as  gross  on  page  after  page  of  Mr.  Harris's 
volume ;  but  we  find  this  instance  enough  to  indicate  the  gen- 
eral character  of  his  scholarship.     The  book  is  one  of  the  many 
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monuments  of  misdirected  ingenuity.  And  the  only  pity  is  that 
it  will  doubtless  do  some  share  of  harm  through  falling  into  the 
hands  of  uncritical  readers.  The  idea  that  certain  characters  in 
the  plays  are  treated  more  subjectively  than  others  is  not  at 
all  a  new  one,  and  not  at  all  to  be  questioned ;  but  we  beg 
leave  to  decline  to  accept  a  reducHo  ad  absurdum.  And  we 
resent  an  attempt  to  depict  Shakespeare  as  a  selfish  voluptuary 
upon  any  such  evidence.  He  may  have  been  very  much  of  a 
libertine,  or  he  may  have  been  a  Puritan ;  no  man  knows,  for 
the  record  is  blank.  And  the  revulsion  of  feeling  after  pe- 
rusing such  a  book  as  Mr.  Harris's  almost  carries  us  to  the  ex- 
treme position  assumed  by  Browning  in  At  The  Mermaid 

Pierce  Butler. 
Tulane  University. 
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REVIEWS 

Robert  Herrick  :  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  By  F.  W.  Moor- 
man. London:  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Co.    1910. 

Professor  Moorman  has  given  us  a  good  book.  The  known 
facts  of  Herrick's  life  and  such  surmise  as  the  poems  and  con- 
temporary records  warrant  occupy  the  first  half  of  the  volume. 
The  second  half  is  critical,  and  in  it  the  author  has  not  only 
sought  to  analyze  the  characteristics  of  the  poef  s  genius,  but 
has  also,  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  manner,  indicated  Herrick's 
relations  to  his  contemporaries  and  traced  his  indebtedness  to 
his  Elizabethan  and  classical  predecessors. 

For  purposes  of  biography  the  material  at  our  disposal  has 
not  grown  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Grosart's  researches,  and  the 
present  author,  wisely  respecting  its  limitations,  has  refrained 
from  undue  '  padding,'  and  has  almost  resisted  the  temptations  of 
adding  surmise  to  surmise,  in  spite  of  the  provocative  personal 
allusions  of  the  poems.  We  know  what  we  already  knew, — and 
Professor  Moorman  has  mastered  the  difficult  art  of  making 
repetition  palatable, — that  Herrick  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 590,  spent  his  early  years  at  Hampton,  went  to  some  undeter- 
mined school,  was  apprenticed  to  his  goldsmith  uncle,  grown 
tired  of  which  he  entered  Cambridge  in  161 3  with  a  view  to 
the  law,  wrote  various  merry  begging  letters  to  the  aforesaid 
guardian  uncle,  who  seems  too  churlishly  to  have  doled  out  his 
nephew's  own  small  estate,  went  thence  to  London,  where 
'sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,'  he  sought  only  to  'live  merrily  and 
trust  to  good  verses;'  then  by  some  unexplained  freak,  though 
a  fund  of  seriousness  undoubtedly  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his 
Anacreontic  humors,  drifted  churchwards  and  found  himself  in 
'loathed  Devon'  and  a  prey  to  the  'warty  incivility'  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  was  after  eighteen  years  of  mingled  petulance  and 
content  ejected  with  the  Commonwealth,  restored  with  the 
Restoration,  and  twelve  years  later  died  within  a  few  months  of 
a  poet  of  genius  and  temperament  so  strangely  diverse  from  his 
own — John  Milton. 
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Of  no  period  of  the  poet's  life  arc  we  permitted  to  gain  as 
much  knowledge  as  our  legitimate  curiosity  craves,  with   this 
proved  advantage,  however,  that  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the 
poems  themselves  to  gain  access  to  their  author's  prejudices  and 
preferences,  both,  as  lovers  of  the  poet  will  admit,  sufficiently 
pungent  to  constitute  a  revelation.     It  is  interesting,  of  course, 
to  know  that  Herrick's  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  midst  of 
charming  country  surroundings,  but  the  essential  thing,  after  all, 
is   to   learn   from  the   poems  how  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells  of  the  country,  its  store  of  legend  and  quaint  survival  of 
ancient  custom,  were  transmuted  in  the  stream  of  his  flowing 
fancy,  and  in  what  particular  way  the  music  of  the  birds  and 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  found  echo  and  reflection  in  his  verse. 
In  fact,  what  we  do  not  gain  from  the  poems  is  so  meagrely 
presented  in  contemporary  record  that  it  is  barely  worth  the 
having. 

From  the  confessional  of  the  verses,  for  example,  we  do  not 
learn  that  the  poet  was  ever  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge, 
but  biographical  record  carries  us  no  further  on  our  way, 
squeezing  nothing  more  valuable  out  of  his  residence  there  than 
the  few  random  letters  of  an  impecunious  fellow-commoner  to  a 
penurious  uncle.  For  the  Ben  Jonson  years  in  London — the 
years  that  shaped  his  genius — we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  same  provoking  dearth  of  material.  And  even  when  the 
naive  narrative  of  the  poems  provides  us  with  the  dazzling  array 
of  mistresses  whom  the  most  un-Puritanic  of  persons  delights  in 
dressing  and  undressing  for  our  edification,  the  shrivelled 
meagreness  of  the  documents  will  not  allow  us  to  hazard  more 
than  a  guess  as  to  whether  Julia,  Anthea,  Perilla,  and  the  rest 
are  other  than  mere  poetic  exercises,  and  with  difficulty  permits 
to  pious  surmise  that  they  date  from  the  period  while  the  poet 
was  still  an  irresponsible  layman. 

I  may  exemplify  the  sanity  and  quiet  humor  of  Professor 
Moorman's  handling  of  his  material  by  a  quotation  bearing  upon 
these  mistress  lyrics : 

**  A  riiore  difficult  point  to  determine  is  that  of  the  reality,  or 
unreality,  of  these  many  mistresses.  Are  they  real  women  whom 
Herrick  knew  and  paid  court  to,  or  are  they  dream-children. 
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created  by  a  poet's  fancy,  and  calling  no  man  father?  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  has  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length  in  his 
essay  on  Herrick  in  Seventeenth  Century  Studies,  but  most  of 
the  poet's  editors  have  refrained  from  expressing  any  very  defi- 
nite opinion.  Mr.  Gosse  refuses  to  believe  in  Perilla,  Silvia, 
Anthea,  and  the  dea  minores,  but  has  a  very  real  faith  in  Julia  of 
the  'black  eyt%  double  chin,  and  strawberry-cream  complexion.' 
He  thinks  that  she  belonged  to  the  poet's  Cambridge  years,  and 
that  she  died  before  1629.  He  even  hints  at  a  serious  liaison 
between  the  poet  and  Julia,  and  regards  her  as  the  mother  of 
the  girl  to  whom  is  addressed  the  poem  entitled  Mr.  Herrick: 
His  Daughter's  Dowry.  Julia  is  certainly  the  mistress  who  pro- 
duces on  our  minds  the  greatest  impression  of  reality,  aud  we 
may  therefore  consider  her  first  If  she  elude  our  grasp,  we 
may  dismiss  the  remaining  mistresses  of  classic  name  as  airy 
nothings,  without  further  comment  The  poet  mentions  Julia 
in  some  sixty  poems  of  the  Hesperides,  and  confesses  that  of  his 
'many  dainty  mistresses*  she  is  'prime  of  all.'  From  her  he 
takes  affectionate  leave  before  starting  oh  his  voyage — the  voy- 
age was  probably  that  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  1626;  he  bids  her 
bum  his  poems  if  he  shall  at  his  death  leave  them  unperfected, 
and  upon  her  he  lays  other  solemn  charges,  if  she  shall  outlive 
him. 

"Yet  with  all  this  sincerity  of  utterance  and  semblance  of 
reality,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Julia  is  anything  more  than  a 
poetic  fiction.  Though  she  is  celebrated  in  poem  after  poem, 
she  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  very  shadowy  impression.  We 
hear  much  of  the  ruby  redness  of  her  lips,  the  'candour'  of  her 
teeth,  the  perfumes  she  exhales  and  the  clothes  she  wears ;  but 
when  we  try  to  form  a  conception  of  her  as  a  real  woman  we 
fail.  There  are,  too,  strange  inconsistencies  in  what  the  poet 
tells  us  of  her.  Often  enough  she  appears  as  a  light  o'  love, 
and  is  addressed  in  language  which  is  grossly  sensual ;  but  in 
the  curious  poem,  Julia's  Churching,  or  Purification  (898),  she 
comes  before  us  as  a  chaste  matron,  making  her  way  to  church 
with  her  monthly  nurse !  But  what  strikes  us  most  in  the  love- 
poems  to  Julia  and  her  rivals  is  the  complete  absence  of  any- 
thing like  incident  or  drama.     There  is~  no  development  in  the 
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poef  s  amours,  no  inrush  of  hot  jealousy,  no  satiety,  no  quarrel-* 
ling,  no  reconciliation.  The  poet,  in  spite  of  his  fourteen  mis- 
tresses, has  no  rivals  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  love.  We 
have,  indeed,  only  to  compare,  in  this  respect,  Henick's  mistress 
poems  with  those  of  other  poets  in  whose  case  we  know  that  the 
love  and  the  loved  ones  are  real,  in  order  to  appreciate  this 
difference.  Catullus's  love  for  Lesbia  can  be  traced  exactly 
through  its  different  steps — passionate  yearning,  full  fruition, 
disillusionment  and  jealousy,  ending  in  bitter  loathing — and 
something  like  this  dramatic  development  is  found  in  some  of 
the  love-poetry  of  Elizabethan  poets —  for  instance,  in  the  love- 
elegies  of  Donne.  Is  it  not,  too,  the  presence  of  this  dramatic 
development  which  makes  the  story  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
seem  so  real?  But  of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hesperides. 
The  poet  loves  and  is  loved.  His  placid,  passionless  mistresses 
accept  his  gallant  advances  in  silence  and  appear  to  him  in  his 
dreams ;  they  fall  sick  and  recover ;  they  object  to  his  grey  hairs, 
but  crown  his  head  with  roses  ;  they  find  him  growing  old  and 
infirm,  but  love  him  none  the  less.  And  all  this  applies  to  Julia 
just  as  much  as  to  any  of  the  other  mistresses.  He  entreats  her 
to  close  his  eyes  when  death  overtakes  him,  and  follow  him  with 
tears  to  the  gfrave;  but  he  asks  Perilla  to  perform  the  same 
service  for  him,  and  forgets  that  the  presence  of  two  such 
rivab  at  a  clergyman's  bedside  and  tomb  might  be  a  cause  of 
scandal." 

The  indentification,  or  what  is  even  less  difficult,  the  mere 
establishment  in  fact  of  Julia  and  her  fellow-charmers,  remains 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  life,  kindred  in  character 
with,  as  insoluble,  though  of  distinctly  less  moment  than  the 
problem  that  sets  traps  for  us  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets. 

With  regard  to  the  more  purely  critical  part  of  the  book,  I 
have  again  nothing  but  praise  for  Professor  Moorman's  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  He  has  worked  out  much  more  completely 
and  more  satisfactorily  than  any  preceding  essayist  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Herrick's  talent,  and  where  discipleship  re- 
quired to  be  indicated,  he  has  traced  relationships  and  depen- 
dences with  equal  skill  and  scholarship.  Indeed,  so  correct  and 
moderate  withal  is  he  in  his  opinions,  that  I  have  no  justification 
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or  excuse  for  amplifying  this  article  by  the  advancement  of  con- 
trary views,  and  conclude  with  a  hearty  commendation  of  the 
volume.  Pelham  Edgar. 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  What  is  it  and  how  we  enter  it.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Lambeth  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York.     London :  Elliot  Stock.    1909. 

Two  important  series  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  on  the  Bishop  Paddock  founda- 
tion during  the  past  two  years,  both  of  which  have  appeared  in 
book  form.  One  of  these  books,  entitled  Evolution  and  the  Fall^ 
by  Professor  Francis  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  will  be  reviewed  in  a  subse- 
quent issue.  The  present  series  of  lectures,  entitled  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1909  by 
Dr.  Walpole,  who  until  recently  was  rector  of  Lambeth, 
and  last  June  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Walpole  held  the  chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  from  1889  to  1896,  and  is 
well  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  as  a  writer  on 
religious  subjects.  Of  deeply  spiritual  nature,  his  mind  moves 
naturally  and  freely  in  the  region  of  Scriptural  truth ;  his  t,yt& 
are  open  to  the  great  realities  of  the  world  of  the  Unseen. 
These  characteristics  of  mind  and  heart  find  abundant  scope  as 
the  author  deals  with  the  great  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

This  conception  has  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  been  successively  identified  with  (i)  the  vision  of  an 
Apocalyptic  future,  (2)  the  empirical  Church  as  a  quasi-political  - 
organization,  and  (3)  the  idea  of  a  perfected  human  social  order. 
Each  of  these  interpretations  in  turn  Dr.  Walpole  finds  inade- 
quate to  the  expression  of  the  full  content  and  meaning  of  the 
Klingdom  of  Heaven.  What,  then,  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
this  great  theme  of  our  Lord's  teaching;  of  this  Kingdom  which 
He  came  on  earth  to  establish?  "We  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  we  mean  a  realm,  principality 
or  dominion  in  the  heavenly  sphere ;  and  it  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  being  that  over  which  God  rules"  (pp.  15,  16).     "The 
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passages  in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  'the    Kingdom'  suggest 
that  it  is  the  spiritual  Kingdom  in  the  midst  of  mankind,  eveiy- 
where  present,  and  attested  by  the  expulsion   of  the  spirits  erf 
darkness."     The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  limited  in  its  scope 
or  extent  to  the  Church,  yet  the  Church  is  the  'outwork,'  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  agency  by  means  of  which  the 
latter  is  visibly  propagated  among  mankind.     The  relation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  Nature  is  treated  in  a  most  suggestive 
and  interesting  way.     That  which  we  call  'Nature,'    with  its 
laws  and  forces,  is  but  the  sensible  and  material  expression  o{ 
that  unseen  realm  which  envelops  and  surrounds  it,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  outward  counterpart  and  symbol.     Angels  are   more 
than  poetic  personifications  or  mythologic  fancies  ;  they  are  real, 
actual  beings,  bearing  an   active  and   most   essential    part  in 
carrying  forward  the  great  designs  of  their  and  our  supreme 
Lord  and  King.     The  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  the 
State  is  next  taken  up ;  and  finally  the  qualifications  for  entering 
and  seeing  the  Kingdom.     These  are  stated  to  be  four  in  num- 
ber; namely.  New  Birth,  Dependence  (including  Humility  and 
Wonder),  Discipline,  and  Tribulation. 

The  book  abounds  in  material  not  only  for  spiritual  medita- 
tion and  reflection,  but  also  for  homiletical  instruction,  whether 
from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  Sunday  School  or  Bible  class.  To 
every  earnest  student  of  God's  Word  it  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
helpful  and  refreshing,  particularly  in  these  days  of  Sadduceeism 
and  superficial  rationalistic  thought  W.  S.  Bishop. 


The  Ball  and  the  Cross.     By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.    New  Yoric: 
John  Lane  Company.    1909. 

A  recent  reviewer  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  last  story  complains 
that  though  the  author  probably  knows  what  it  means,  he  won't 
tell  —  at  least  in  the  book.  For  those  who,  like  the  present 
writer,  try  to  read  all  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  works  —  and  who  en- 
joy them  without  trying  —  the  meaning  of  The  Ball  and  ike 
Cross  does  not  seem  at  all  hopelessly  obscure.  Indeed,  for 
anyone    who    has   already    enjoyed    Heretics    and    The  Man 
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Who  Was  Thursday^  the  present  volume  presents  for  the  most 
part  a  repetition  of  the  author's  favorite  ideas.  And,  by  the 
way,  it  is  a  point  of  interest  to  all  devout  Chestertonians  to 
find  that  the  original  date  of  copyright  of  the  present  work  is 
subsequent  to  that  of  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday,  The 
latter  is,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the  better  work.  The  ques- 
tion of  priority  of  composition  is  of  some  interest. 

Like  the  other  romance,  The  Ball  and  the  Cross  is  a  mix- 
ture of  wild  adventure,  roaring  farce,  and  religious  symbolism. 
It  begins  with  a  theological  discussion  in  an  air-ship,  whose 
owner,  Lucifer,  nearly  runs  it  against  the  ball  and  the  cross  which 
surmount  St.  Paul's,  London.  Here  he  leaves  the  other  occu- 
pant of  the  ship,  an  old  hermit,  who  appears  again  at  the  end  of 
the  story.  Then  the  reader  begins  to  follow  the  adventures  of 
two  Scotchmen,  Maclan,  the  romantic  highlander  and  Cath- 
olic, and  Tumbull,  the  rational  lowlander  and  atheist.  Because 
the  latter  has  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Virgin,  the  former 
challenges  him  to  fight,  and  the  story  becomes  the  record  pf 
their  attempt  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  a  world 
which  is  too  indiflferent  to  either  religion  or  atheism  to  allow 
a  conflict  for  such  causes.  In  their  flight  from  the  law,  the  two 
meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men:  the  sordid  Jewish  shop- 
keeper from  whom  they  buy  their  swords  (it  is  noticeable  that  all 
of  Mr.  Chesterton's  combatants  disregard  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder) ;  the  apostle  of  Tolstoy,  who  preaches  love  to  them,  but 
"gave  the  word  an  indescribable  sound  of  something  hard  and 
heavy,  as  if  he  were  saying  'boots;'"  and  the  little  Oxford 
aesthete,  who  urges  them  to  fight  before  his  South-Sea  idol, 
and  on  whom  the  duelists  turn  in  common  disgust.  Later,  the 
fugitives  escape  the  pursuing  police  by  the  help  of  a  young 
woman  in  a  motor-car,  that  goddess  from  the  machine,  who 
conveniently  assists  so  much  contemporary  fiction.  The  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Chesterton's  love-stories  suggests  his  own  words 
elsewhere  used  in  regard  to  Scott,  that  he  writes  with  "a  cer- 
tain breezy  bachelorhood,  which  is  almost  essential  to  the  litera- 
ture of  adventure."  As  a  contrast  to  much  of  the  modem  psy- 
chologic—  and  physiologic  —  discussion  of  sex  this  is  rather  re- 
freshing. 
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Through  these  and  similar  adventures  flows  a  stream  of 
metaphysical  and  theological  discussion,  with  the  beaded 
bubbles  of  paradox  ever  bursting  to  its  brim.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  popular  modern  entertainment  in  which  songs  are  sung 
and  simultaneously  illustrated  by  moving  pictures:  the  author 
appeals  at  once  to  the  eye  of  adventure  and  to  the  ear  of  phil- 
osophy. The  two  adventurers  finally  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
an  insane  asylum  and  are  kept  there  as  lunatics.  At  the  head  of 
this  institution  is  the  Lucifer  of  the  air-ship,  who,  by  the  way, 
both  in  speech  and  appearance,  bears  a  very  suspicious  likeness 
to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Lucifer  is  gradually  forcing  the  whole 
population  into  his  care.  From  this  the  inmates,  while  their 
keeper  is  attempting  to  bum  them  alive,  at  last  escape,  by 
means  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  small  hermit  last  seen  in 
chapter  one.  Also  by  means  of  this  miracle  the  skeptical 
Tumbull  is  converted  to  true  belief  —  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  is  scarcely  permissible,  even  in  a  symbolic  phantasy.  It 
is  an  unsatisfactory  begging  of  the  whole  question  to  make  a 
skepticl  character  of  fiction  believe  in  miracles  by  the  event  of 
a  fiction  miracle.  Mr.  Chesterton  achieves  one  result  common 
to  all  strong  and  unconventional  personalities  who  write  —  his 
readers  generally  like  or  dislike  him  heartily.  The  latter  class 
will  be  strengthened  in  their  position  by  the  present  volume  on 
account  of  a  certain  coarseness  and  irreverence  of  speech  which 
does  not  always  have  the  excuse  of  strong  emotion  or  intense 
situation.  The  frequent  use  of  the  name  of  God  suggests  the 
vain  repetition  of  the  heathen.  The  author's  heroes  are  Chris- 
tian soldiers,  but  their  language  smacks  overmuch  of  the  bar- 
rack-room, and  the  author  himself  might  be  described  as  the  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  of  orthodoxy. 

And  yet  the  reviewer  is  emphatically  one  who  does  like  Mr. 
Chesterton.  He  likes  him  for  his  courage,  his  wholesomeness, 
his  fun,  and  for  his  interest  —  no  less  sincere  than  uncon- 
ventional—  in  metaphysics  and  theology.  Nor  is  the  writer 
one  of  those  who  doubts  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  views 
because  of  their  frequent  expression  in  paradox.  A  paradox 
might  be  defined  as  the  instantaneous  photog^ph  of  fact 
moving  at  full  speed.    Mr.  Chesterton's  whole  philosophy  is, 
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s  he  so  often  tells  us,  paradoxical  in  nature,  and  since  his  credo 
is  fundamentally  a  credo  quia  impossibile^  it  is  difficult  to  attack 
its  logic.  And  yet  it  is  just  here  that  one  may  find  chief  reason 
for  disagreement,  since,  upon  a  confessedly  illogical  basis,  he 
builds  a  scheme  which  grows  more  and  more  logical,  until  he  is 
forced  —  according  to  a  passage  in  his  Orthodoxy — into  a 
belief  in  fairies.  The  force  of  such  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
apparently  never  troubles  Mr.  Chesterton.  His  fight  for  belief 
is  so  brilliantly  offensive  that  he  has  no  time  for  the  more  pro- 
saic work  of  defence.  With  his  true  British  courage  he  never 
knows  when  he  is  beaten.  And  herein  lies  his  strength  and 
weakness.  L.  Wardlaw  Miles. 

Boccaccio.  A  Biographical  Study,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations.  By  Edward  Hutton.  New  York:  The 
John  Lane  Co.    1910. 

Few  writers  of  to-day  are  as  well  equipped  as  Mr.  Hutton 
for  undertaking  a  literary  work  such  as  he  has  given  us.  He 
has  essayed  and  admirably  achieved  an  exhaustive  biography. 
His  many  previous  books  on  Italian  history,  literature,  and  art 
have  given  him  the  necessary  background  across  which  to  throw 
in  luminous  relief  this  most  lovable  scholar-poet,  unquestionably 
the  most  human  of  Italy's  three  world-poets,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio ;  to  the  first  of  whom  he  was  to  stand  as  world- 
sponsor,  and  to  the  second  in  some  such  relation  as  Goethe  to 
Schiller. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  written  his  book  for  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  for  the  scholar,  and  hence  the  body  of  the  text  is  compara- 
tively free  from  any  discussion  of  the  minor  debatable  points 
that  must  perforce  grow  up  around  a  man  like  Boccaccio.  Dis- 
cussion is  more  or  less  studiously  restricted  to  a  very  free  and 
full  use  of  the  footnote.  Larger  and  more  vital  questions,  like 
Boccaccio's  parentage  and  place  of  birth,  his  first  residence  in 
Naples  and  his  real  relation  to  Fiammetta,  her  death,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  father,  and  the  consequent  change  in  Boccaccio's 
life  and  creative  activity,  are  fully  discussed  in  a  vivid  narrative 
style.  Mr.  Hutton's  conclusions  are,  in  the  main,  in  accord 
with  accepted  criticism ;  where  he  differs,  he  stands  squarely  by 
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the  writings  of  Boccaccio,  rejecting  such  statements  that  are,  he 
says,  "asserted  with  the  air  of  a  mediaeval  Pope  speaking  ex 
cathedra^  no  sort  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  being 
vouchsafed*'  (p.  130). 

Boccaccio  is  known  to  English  readers  chiefly  tfirough  one 
work,  the  importance  of  whose  masterful  prose  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  as  well  as  the  hint,  '*andere  Zeiten,  andere  Sitten" 
forgotten  by  them.  With  intent,  it  seems,  Mr.  Hutton  has  con- 
fined the  chapter  on  the  Decameron  to  a  few  pages,  adding  a 
synopsis  of  it  in  the  valuable  appendices.  Certainly,  Boccaccio 
as  a  man  and  in  relation  to  the  social  and  literary  history  of  his 
time,  gains  immeasurably  in  this  book  over  any  previous  treat- 
ment ;  for,  while  Mr.  Hutton*s  presentment  is  biographical,  with 
Boccaccio's  attitude  towards  women  as  the  running  thread,  in 
hb  statement  of  Boccaccio's  position  with  respect  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance  innovations  in  the  field  of  letters,  he  has  given  us 
several  most  readable  chapters  after  the  method  of  comparative 
literature.  G.  L.  Swiggett. 
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In  the  introduction  to  volume  X,  Professor  S.  C.  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  editors-in-chief,  gives  the  spirit  animating  the  whole 
work  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  undertaken.  The 
treatment  is  not  sectional  in  the  narrow  sense,  nor  is  '*  localism 
here  at  variance  with  nationalism."  "Southern  issues  are  viewed 
in  the  light  of  national  destiny."  The  whole  work  falls  into 
eight  divisious :  Histories  of  the  Separate  States,  The  Political 
History,  The  Economic  History,  The  Literary  and  Intellectual 
Life,  Fiction,  Oratory,  The  Social  Life,  Biography.  Thus 
almost  every  possible  phase  of  Southern  life,  past  and  present,  is 
included  and  discussed  in  detail  by  Southern  scholars,  educators, 
and  statesmen.  The  work  is,  therefore,  both  comprehensive  and 
representative.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  set 
should  appear  in  incomplete  form,  with  volumes  V  and  VI  yet 
to  follow.  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Review  will  be  given 
fuller  and  more  adequate  estimate  of  this  important  work. 
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